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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


1.  TBE  aera,  from  which  it  is  my  intention  to  deduce  tb« 
following  narration,  is  the  second  consulship  of  Servius  Galba« 
when  Titus  Vinius  was  his  colleague  in  oflSce.  Of  the  antecedent 
period,  including  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years  {'a J 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  history  has  been  composed  by 
various  authors,  who,  as  long  as  they  had  before  them  the  trans* 
actions  (^bj  of  the  Roman  people,  dignified  their  work  with  elo* 
quence  equal  to  the  subject,  and  a  spirit  of  freedom  worthy  of 
the  old  republic*  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  when,  to  close  the 
scene  of  civil  distraction,  all  power  and  authority  were  surren- 
dered to  a  single  ruler,  the  historic  character  disappeared,  and 
genius  died  by  the  same  blow  that  ended  public  liberty.  Truth 
was  reduced  to  the  last  gasp,  and  various  circumstances  conspired 
against  her.  A  new  constitution  took  place,  undefined,  and  little 
understood.  Men  resigned  their  rights,  and  lived  like  aliens  in 
their  native  country.  Adulation  began  to  spread  her  baneful  in- 
fluence, and  a  rooted  hatred  of  their  ambitious  masters  rankled 
in  the  breast  of  numbers.  Between  both  parties,  one  paying  their 
court,  and  the  other  brooding  over  public  injuries,  the  care  of 
transmitting  due  information  to  posterity  was  utterly  lost.  It  is 
true,  that,  against  the  seductions  of  the  time-serving  writer  you 
may  be  upon  your  guard ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  spleen  and 
calumny  are  devoured  with  a  greedy  ear.  Flattery  wears  a  badge 
of  servitude,  while  malignity  speaks  the  tone  of  independence^ 
and  is  therefore  well  received.  With  regard  to  the  writer  of  the 
following  work,  he  can  with  truth  aver,  that  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  were  neither  known  to  him  by  marks  of  favour,  nor  by 
personal  injury.  The  foundation  of  his  fortune  fcj  was  laid  by 
Vespasian,  advanced  by  Titus,  and  carried  higher  by  Domitian# 
The  fact  must  not  be  dissembled  ;  but  the  historian,  who  enters 
on  his  office  with  a  profession  of  integrity,  must  not  desert  the 
cause  of  truth.  No  character  should  be  touched  with  partiality ; 
none  should  be  disfigured  by  passion,  or  resentment  Of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  {"dj,  if  my  health  continue,  it  is  my  design  to  conv. 
pose  the  history ;  it  is  a  favourite  plan,  rich  in  materials,  and  every 
way  safe.  I  have  reserved  it  for  the  evening  of  my  days  ;  a  glo- 
rious period!  in  which,  through  the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  a 
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man  may  think  with  freedom,  and  what  be  thinks  he  may  pub* 
lish  to  the  world. 

II.  The  subject  now  before  me  presents  a  series  of  great  events, 
and  battles  fierce  and  bloody ;  a  portion  of  time  big  with  intes* 
tine  divisions,  and  even  the  intervals  of  peace  deformed  with 
cruelty  and  horror :  the  whole  a  tragic  volume,  displaying,  in  sue* 
cession,  four  princes  (a)  put  to  death ;  three  civil  wars  (h)  ; 
with  foreign  enemies  a  greater  number,  and,  in  some  conjunctures, 
both  depending  at  once  ;  prosperity  in  the  East ;  disasters  in  the 
West;  lUyricum  thrown  into  convulsions;  both  the  Gauls  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolt;  Britain  (c)  conquered,  and,  in' the  moment  of 
conquest,  lost  again ;  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Suevlans  (d) 
leagued  against  the  Romans ;  the  Dacian  name  ennobled  by  alter-» 
Bate  victory  and  defeat ;  and,  finally,  the  Parthians  taking  the 
field  under  the  banners  of  a  pretended  Nero  (e).  In  the  course 
of  the  work,  we  shall  s^  Italy  overwhelmed  with  calamities  ; 
new  wounds  inflicted,  and  the  old,  which  time  had  closed,  opened 
again  and  bleeding  afresh ;  cities  sacked  by  the  enemy,  or  swal« 
lowed  up  by  earthquakes  (f)^  and  the  fertile  country  of  Cam* 
pania  made  a  scene  of  desolation ;  Rome  laid  waste  by  fire ;  her 
antient  and  most  venerable  temples  smoking  on  the  ground ;  the 
capitol  (^)  wrapt  infiamea  by  the  hands  of  frantic  citizens  ;  the 
holy  ceremonies  of  religion  violated  ;  adultery  reigning  without 
controul ;  the  adjacent  islands  filled  with  exiles ;  rocks  and  desert 
places  stained  with  clandestine  murder,  and  Rome  itself  a  theatre 
<yf  horror;  where  nobility  of  descent,  and  splendour  of  fortune, 
marked  men  out  for  destruction  ;  where  the  vigour  of  mind  thai 
aimed  at  civil  dignities,  and  the  modesty  that  declined  them, 
were  offences  without  distinction ;  where  virtue  was  a  crime  that 
led  to  certain  ruin  ;  where  the  guilt  of  informers,  and  the  wages 
of  their  iniquity,  were  alike  detestable  ;  where  the  sacer* 
dotal  order,  the  consular  dignity,  the  government  of  provinces 
(ii)^  and  even  the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  were  seized  by  that 
execrable  race,  as  their  lawful  prey  ;  where  nothing  was  sa- 
cred, nothing  safe,  from  the  hand  of  rapacity  ;  where  slaves 
were  suborned,  or,  by  their  own  malevolence,  excited  against 
their  masters ;  where  freedmen  betrayed  their  patrons ;  and  he, 
who  had  lived  without  an  enemy  (%)^  died  by  the  treachery  of 
a  friend. 

IIL  And  yet  this  melancholy  period,  barren  as  it  was  of  pub- 
Kc  virtue,  produced  some  examples  of  truth  and  honour.  Mothers 
went  with  their  sons  into  voluntary  exile  ;  wives  followed  the 
fortune  of  their  husbands;  relations  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of 
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their  aBhappy  kindred ;  sons  appeared  in  defence  of  their  fathers; 
alavea  on  the  rack  gaye  proofs  of  their  fidelity ;  eminent  citi2ena» 
under  the  bard  hand  of  oppreaaion,  were  reduced  to  want  and 
■liaeiy,  and,  even  in  that  diatre8|p  retained  an  unconquered'Rpirit 
We  shall  see  others  firm  to  the  last,  and,  in  their  deaths,  nothing 
inferior  to  the  applauded  characters  of  antiquity.  In  addition  to 
the  misfortunes  uaoal  in  the  course  of  human  transactions,  wa 
shall  see  the  earth  teeming  with  prodigies,  the  sky  overcast  with 
OBiens,  thunder  rolling  with  dreadful  denunciation,  and  a  variety 
of  prognostics,  sometimes  auspicious,  often  big  with  terror,  occa- 
sionally uncertain,  dark,  equivocal,  frequently  direct  wd  manifest 
Im  a  word,  the  gods  never  gave  such  terrible  tnstructiooa,  nor,  by 
the  slaughter  of  armies,  made  it  so  clear  and  evident,  that,  instead 
of  extaMling  protection  ^a^  to  the  empire,  it  was  their  awful 
pleasure  to  let  fttl  their  vengeance  on  the  crimes  of  an  offend- 
ing people. 

IV.  Before  we  take  up  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  it  will  not 
be  uselos  to  enquire  what,  in  that  period,  was  the  state  of  affairt 
81  Rome,  and  what  the  spirit  that  went  forth  among  her  armies  ; 
how  the  provinces  stood  affected,  and  wherein  consisted  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  empire.  By  proceeding  in  this  man- 
ner, we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  recital  of  facts, 
which  are  often  ascribed  to  chance :  we  shall  see  the  spring  of 
each  transaction,  and  a  regular  chain  of  causes  and  effects  will  be 
laid  open  to  our  view. 

The  death  of  Nero,  m  the  firstetumult  of  emotion,  was  coo» 

sidered  as  a  public  blessing ;  but  the  senate,  the  people  of  Rome, 

the  prsetorian  guarda,  and  the*  legions,  wherever  stationed,  were 

variously  affected  by  that  event.    A  new  political  secret  was  then 

for  the  first  time  discovered.    It  was  perceived,  that  elsewhere 

than  at  Romct  an  emperor  might  be  invested  with  the  sovereign 

powen    The  fathers  seized  the  opportunity,  during  the  absence 

of  a  prince  yet  new  (a)  to  the  reins  of  government,  to  exercise 

their  ancient  rights,  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  freedom,  and  tha 

resumption  of  their  legislative  authority.    The  Roman  knights 

caught  the  flame  of  liberty.    Honest  men  began  to  entertain 

hopes  of  the  constitution.    Such  as  stood  connected  with  fami«^ 

lies  of  credit,  and  the  various  clients  and  freedmen  of  illustrious 

men  driren  into  exile,  were  all  erect  with  expectation  of  better 

times.    The  inferior  populace,  who  loitered  away  their  time  in 

the  theatre  and  the  circus ;  the  slaves  of  abandoned  charactera, 

and  the  sycophant  crew,  who,  without  substance  of  their  own, 

had  been  pampered  by  the  vices  of  Npro ;  all  of  that  description 

stood  covered  with  astonishment,  yet  panting  for  news,  and 

esgerly  swallowing  the  rumour  of  the  day. 
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v.  The  praetorian  gaards  faj  bad  been,  by  habit  and  the  obli« 
gation  of  their  oathi  always  devoted  to  the  imperial  family.  Their 
revolt  from  Nero  was  not  so  much  their  own  inclination  as  tho 
management  of  their  leaders,  feting  without  principle,  they 
DOW  were  ready  for  new  commotions.  The  promise  of  ^  dona* 
live  in  the  name  of  Galba  was  still  to  be  performed.  They  knew 
that  war  is  the  soldier's  harvest  Peace  affords  no  opportunity 
to  gain  the  recompense  due  to  valour;  and  the  favours  of  the 
new  prince  would  be  engrossed  by  the  I^ions,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  elevation.  Fired  by  these  reflections,  and  further  instigated 
by  the  arts  of  Nymphidius  Sabinus  fbj^  their  commanding  ofB« 
cer,  whose  ambition  aimed  at  the  imperial  dignity,  they  began  to 
meditate  a  second^  revolution. 

The  conspiracy  was  crushed  in  the  bud,  and  Nymphidius  pe« 
risbed  in  the  attempt  But  the  soldiers  had  thrown  off  the  mask, 
and  the  sense  of  guilt  served  only  to  goad  and  spur  their  resolu* 
tion.  They  talked  of  Galba  with  contempt  and  ridicule;  tbey 
laughed  at  his  advanced  age ;  they  inveighed  against  bis  avarice : 
and  bis  rigorous  discipline  ^c^  by  which  he  bad  acquired  his  mi« 
litary  character,  inflamed  the  prejudices  of  men,  who  had  been 
enervated  by  a  long  peace  of  fourteen  years.  During  that  time, 
the  dissolute  manners  of  Nero  diffused  a  general  corruption,  inso* 
much  that  the  virtues,  which  formerly  gained  the  affection  of  the 
army,  were  fallen  into  contempt  Nero  was  endeared  to  the  sq1« 
diers  by  his  vices.  Galba,  on  the  contrary,  was  rendered  unpo* 
pular  by  the  austerity  of  hisinanners.  He  was  used  to  say,  that 
he  chose  his  soldiers,  but  he  never  bought  them.  The  maxim 
was  worthy  of  the  old  republic,  but  no  man  thought  it  an  eff*u« 
sion  from  the  heart  His  conduct  and  his  words  were  too  much 
at  variance. 

VI.  Galba,  being  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  resigned  himself 
tf  together  to  Titus  Vinius  faj  and  Cornelius  Laco  ;  the  former 
the  most  profligate  of  men,  and  the  latter  despised  for  his  slug* 
gfsh  inactivity.  By  those  pernicious  ministers  he  was  involved 
in  the  popular  hatred  due  to  their  own  flagitious  deeds.  The 
wickedness  of  Vinius,  and  the  incapacity  of  Laco,  proved  his 
ruin  in  the  end.  He  made  his  approach  to  Rome  fbj  by  slow 
journeys,  in  his  progress  marking  his  way  with  blood  and  cruelty. 
Cingonius  Varro,  consul  elect,  and  Petronius  Turpilianus,of  con* 
sular  rank,  were  by  his  orders,  put  to  death ;  the  former,  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  enterprize  of  Nymphidius,  and  the  latter,  be* 
cause  he  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  army  under  Nera 
They  were  condemned  unheard,  and,  for  tha^t  reason,  thought  the 
innocent  victims  of  a  barbarous  policy. 
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Galba*s  entry  (c)  into  the  city  of  Rome,  after  the  massacre  of 
several  thousands  of  unarmed  and  defenceless  soldiers,  struck  a 
general  panic.  The  people  at  large  were  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion, and  even  the  men,  who  executed  the  orders  of  their  general, 
stood  astonished  at  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Rome,  at  that  time, 
was  filled  with  a  prodigious  body  of  troops,  assembled  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  empire.  Besides  the  forces  drawn  from  the 
fleet  (d)^  and  left  as  a  garrison  by  Nero,  Galba,  when  be  entered 
the  city,  brought  with  him  a  legion  from  Spain.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  (c)  several  companies  from  Germany,  from  Britain, 
and  Illyricum,  which  had  been  sent  forward  towards  the  Caspian 
fttreights  (f)^  to  serve  in  the  war  then  intended  against  the  Alba- 
nians.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  revolt 
excited  in  Gaul  by  the  turbnlent  genius  of  Vindex  (g)^  they 
were  all  recalled ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Rome  saw 
within  her  walls  the  unusual  spectacle  of  a  vast  military  force. 
In  so  large  a  number  of  soldiers,  not  yet  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  a  single  leader,  the  seed-plots  of  a  new  rebellion  were  pre- 
pared, and  ready  to  break  out  on  the  first  alarm. 

VII.  It  happened,  at  this  point  of  time,  that  an  account  arrived 
of  two  murders,  committed  at  a  distance  from  Rome ;  one  of 
Cbxiius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  the  other  of  Fonteius  Capito  (a) 
in  Germany.  Macer,  beyond  all  doubt,  was  engaged  in  schemes 
of  ambition,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  projects,  was  cut  off  by  Tre- 
bonius  Garrucianus,  the  procurator  of  the  province,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  orders  from  Galba.  Capito  was  put  to  death  by  Corne- 
lius Aquinus  and  Fabius  Valens,  on  a  like  suspicion  of  plotting 
innovations  in  the  state.  But  the  charge  against  him  was  by  no 
means  clear,  nor  bad  the  emperor  issued  his  orders.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  Capito,  however  branded  with  avarice,  ra- 
pacity, and  other  vices,  had  not  added  to  his  crimes  the  guilt 
of  rebellion;  but  that  the  authors  of  his  destruction,  having 
first  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  their  own  designs,  combined 
to  execute  on  an  innocent  victim  the  vengeance  due  to  their 
own  iniquity. 

Galba,  with  his  usual  facility,  or,  perhaps,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  an  inquiry  into  what  could  not  be  recalled,  thought 
it  prudent  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  acts  of  his  officers,  however 
unjust  and  cruel.  Both  executions  were,  notwithstanding,  the 
subject  of  public  clamour;  the  usual  fate  of  all  unpopular 
priuces:  their  actions,  when  t^e  current  of  the  times  is  set 
against  them,  are  tak|p  in  the  gross,  and,  whether  good  or  evil, 
condemned  without  distinction.    Venality  and  corruption  were 
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now  fully  established.  The  emperor's  freedmen  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  every  thing  was  put  up  to  sale. 
Even  the  slaves,  in  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  fearing  the  uncertainty 
of  an  old  man*s  life,  began  to  seize  their  share  of  the  plunder. 
The  new  court  opened  with  all  the  vices  of  Nero*s  reign,  but 
without  the  same  apology.  The  advanced  age  fb)  of  Galba  was 
a  subject  of  ridicule.  Dissipation,  at  his  time  of  life,  excited 
laughter  and  contempt.  Appearances  are  the  reasons  of  the  po- 
pulace :  they  were  accustomed  to  the  youthful  frolics  of  Nero, 
and  in  their  comparison  of  princes,  elegance  of  figure  and  the 
graces  of  deportment  are  decisive  qualities. 

VIIL  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Rome,  and  such  the 
sentiments  that  pervaded  the  mass  of  the  people.  With  regard 
to  the  provinces,  Spain  was  governed  by  Cluvius  Rufus  faj^  a 
inan  distinguished  by  his  eloquence,  and  well  accomplished  in 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  of  no  reputation  in  war.  In  both  the  Gauls, 
the  name  of  Vindex  was  still  held  in  veneration  ;  and  the  people, 
pleased  with  their  recent  admission  to  the  freedom  fh)  of  Rome, 
and  the  diminution  of  their  tribute,  showed  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
affection. In  those  parts,  however,  which  lay  contiguous  to  the 
German  armies,  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  cities  saw,  with  dis* 
content,  that  they  were  not  thought  worthy  of  the  like  ind«H« 
gence.  Some  of  them  complained  that  their  territories  were 
circumscribed  within  narrow  limits ;  and,  in  vulgar  minds,  the 
good  extended  to  others  was  an  aggravation  of  the  injury  done 
to  themselves. 

The  legions  in  Germany  did  not  show  a  counten^ce  that  pro* 
mised  a  perfect  calm.  The  restless  temper  of  the  soldiers,  by 
their  late  victory  fcj  flushed  with  pride,  yet  dreading  the  impu- 
tation of  having  conquered  Galba*s  party,  was  thrown  into  violent 
agitations,  by  turns  inflamed  with  rage,  and  overwhelmed  with 
fear.  From  such  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  power  of  the 
sword  in  their  own  hands,  nothing  but  danger  was  to  be  appre« 
hended.  They  balanced  {or  some  time,  before  they  detached 
themselves  from  Nero:  nor  did  Verginius,  their  commanding 
officer,  declare  immediately  for  Galba.  Whether  that  tardy  move- 
nient  was  occasioned  by  his  own  ambitious  projects,  cannot  now 
be  known.  The  soldiers,  it  is  certain,  made  him  a  tender  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  The  death  of  Fonteius  Capito  was  another  cause 
of  discontent  Even  such  as  could  not  deny  the  justice  of  the 
measure,  exclaimed  against  it  wiih  indignation.  While  the  minda 
of  men  were  thus  distracted  with  conteiiling  passions,  Galba 
thought  fit,  under  a  show  of  friendship,  to  recal  Verginius  (d) 
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from  his  post  The  legions  had  now  no  chief  at  their  head,  and, 
if  the  conduct  of  their  general  was  arraigned,  they  considered* 
themselves  as  men  involved  in  the  same  accusation. 

IX.  The  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  ill  retained  in  their 
duty  by  Hordeoniiis  Flactus,  an  oiBc^r  far  advanced  in  years,  with- 
out vigour  of  mind,  disabled  in  bis  limbs,  and,  by  bis  infirmities, 
exposing  himself  and  old  age  to  scorn.  •  Unequal  to  the  command 
even  in  quiet  times,  he  was  now,  in  a  camp  full  of  bold  and  tur- 
bulent spirits,  unable  to  support  his  authority.  His  endeavours  to 
enforce  obedience  served  only  to  irritate  the  mind&of  men  dis- 
posed to  mutiny.  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  army  bad  been  for 
some  time  without  a  general  of  consular  rank,  till  Aulus  Vitel- 
lius  (a)^  son  of  the  person  of  that  name  who  had  been  censor, 
and  three  times  consul,  was  sent  by  Galba  to  take  upon  him  the 
command.  This  to  Galba  seemed  sui&cient,  and  the  Fates  (h) 
ordained  it 

In  Britain  every  thing  was  quiet.  The  legions  stationed  iu  that 
island,  had  no  party-divisions  to  distract  them.  During  the  civil 
wars  that  fdflowed,  they  took  no  part  in  the  contest.  Situated  at 
a  distance,  and  divided  by  the  ocean  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  did  not  catch  th6  epidemic  phrensy  of  the  times.  They  knew 
no  enemies  but  those  of  their  country,  and  were  not  taught  by 
civil  disorder  to  hate  one  another.  Illyricum  remained  in  a  state 
of  tranquillity,  though  the  legions  drawn  by  Nero  from  that 
country  found  the  means,  while  they  loitered  in  Italy,  of  tamper- 
ing with  Verginius.  But  the  armies  were  at  distant  stations, 
separated  by  a  long  tract  of  sea^or  land ;  and  that  circumstance 
proved  the  best  expedient  to  prevent  a  combination  of  the  mili- 
tary. They  could  neither  act  with  a  spirit  of  union,  nor  by  com- 
municating their  vices,  spread  a  general  infection  through  the  le- 
gions that  lay  remote  from  each  other. 

X.  The  East  was  hitherto  free  from  commotion.  Licinius  M u- 
cianus  governed  the  province  of  Syria  with  four  legions  under  his 
command.  He  was  an  officer  of  experience,  distinguished,  in  the 
early  part  of  bis  life,-  by  alternate  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil 
fortune.  In  his  youth  the  favour  of  the  great  was  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  in  that  pursuit  he  wasted  his  fortune.  His  cir- 
cumstances growing  desperate,  and  a  storm  impending  from  the 
displeasure  of  Claudius,  he  retired  into  Asia,  and  there  lived  in 
obscurity,  as  little  removed  from  the  state  and  condition  of  a  real 
exile,  as  be  was  afterwards  from  the  splendour  of  imperial  fortune. 
He  united  in  his  character  a  rare  and  wonderful  mixture  of  re- 
pugnant qualities.     He  was  affable  and  arrogant:  addicted  to 
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pleasure,  and  by  fits  and  starts  a  man  of  business.!  When  at  lei* 
sure  from  affairs^  he  gave  a  loose  to  his  luxurious  passions  ;  if  his 
interest  required  it,  he  came  upon  mankind  with  superior  talents. 
The  minister  was  praised,  and  the  private  man  detested.  The  art 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  others  was  his  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. With  his  inferiors  he  knew  how  to  soften  authority;  to  his 
friends  and  equals  his  attdress  was  courtly  ;  and  yet,  with  these 
attractive  arts,  a  man  so  various  was  fitter  to  raise  others  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  that  to  obtain  it  for  himself. 

The  war  against  the  Jews  had  been  committed  by  Nero  to  Fla- 
vins Vespasian,  who  was  then  in  Judaea  at  the  head  of  three  le- 
gions. That  commander  had  formed  no  design,  nor  even  a  wish, 
against  the  interest  of  Galba.  He  sent  his  son  Titus  to  Rome, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter  (a)^  with  congratulations  to  Galba, 
and  assurances  of  fidelity.  It  was  not  then  perceived  that  the 
sovereign  power  was  destined,  by  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  for  Ves- 
pasian and  his  two  sons.  After  his  accession,  portents  and  pro- 
digies, and  the  responses  of  oracles,  were  better  understood. 

XL  -Egypt,  and  the  forces  stationed  there  to  bridle  the  several 
profinces,  were,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augustus^ 
confided  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
the  ancient  kings.  In  order  to  Jceep  in  subjection  a  country  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  at  the  same  time  a  granary  of  corn ;  where  the 
genius  of  the  people  ^a^,  deeply  tinged  with  superstition,  was 
ever  wavering,  and  prone  to  change ;  where  there  was  no  plan  of 
regular  government,  and,  by  consequence,  no  respect  paid  to  the 
civil  magistiate;  it  was  the  p#licy  of  Augustus  to  retain  the 
administiation,  like  a  mystery  of  state,  in  his  own  hands,  and 
under  his  own  cabinet  council.  In  the  present  juncture  (h)^ 
Tiberius  Alexander,  a  native  of  the  country,  wiis  intrusted  with 
the  government  of  the  province. 

Africa,  and  the  legions  quartered  there,  were,  since  the  murder 
of  Clodius  Macer,  grown  indifi'erent  to  all  modes  of  government 
Having  experienced  the  authority  of  an  inferior  master,  they  were 
willing  to  submit  to  any  prince.  The  two  Mauritanias  (c)^ 
Raetia-,  Noricum,  and  Thrace,  with  the  places  committed  to  the 
care  of  imperial  procurators,  had  no  fixed  principle,  no  hatred, 
and  no  affection,  but  what  was  inspired  "by  the  force  nearest  at 
hand.  They  were  always  united  in  opinion  with  the  strongest 
The  provinces,  which  were  left  naked  and  defenceless,  and  Italy 
in  particular,  were  open  to  the  first  invader,  the  ready  prey  of  any 
conqueror.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Roman  world,  when 
Servius  Galba,  in  his  second  consulship,  and  Titus  Vinius,  his 
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colleague,  began  their  year ;  a  fetal  year,  which  brought  them 
both  to  a  tragic  catastrophe,  and  th^  commonwealth  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

XIL  In  a  few  days  ajker  the  calends  of  January,  letters  arrived 
at  Rome  from  PopfSeius^Propinquus,  the  procurator  of  Belgic 
Gaul  fajt  with  intelligence  of  a  revolt  in  Upper  Germany.  The 
legions  in  that  quarter,  disregarding  the  obligation  of  their  oath, 
shook  offall  obedience,  and  demanded  another  emperor ;  willing, 
however,'to  soften  fbe  violence  of  their  proceedings,  and,  for  that 
purpose,  to  leave  the  choice  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate,  and 
the  Roman  people.  The  use  that  Galba  made  of  this  intelligence 
was,  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  a  successor ;  a  point  which  he  had 
for  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  and  often  discussed  with  his 
secret  advisers.  During  the  few  months  of  his  reign,  no  subject 
had  so  much  engrossed  the  public  conversation.  The  people, 
always  politicians,  and  fond  of  settling  state  affairs,  gave  a  loose 
to  their  usual  freedom  of  speech ;  and,  besides,  an  emperor  on  the 
verge  of  life  made  it  natural  to  advert  to  the  succession.  Few 
were  able  to  think  with  judgment,  and'  fewer  had  the  virtue  to 
feel  for  the  public  good.  Private  views  and  party  connections 
suggested  various  candidates.  Different  factions  were  formed, 
and  all  intrigued,  caballed,  and  clamoured,  as  their  hopes  or  fears 
directed.  Titus  Vinius  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  public. 
He  grew  in  power  every  day,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people  kept 
pace  with  his  rising  grandeur.  In  the  sudden  elevation  of  Galba,' 
this  man  and  his  adherents,  with  all  the  creatures  of  the  court, 
saw  their  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils  of 
their  country;  and,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the  facility  of  a 
weak,  a  credulous,  and  superannuated  prince,  they  werei  resolved 
to  lose  no  time.  In  such  a  period  the  temptation  was  great,  and 
guilt  might  hope  to  plunder  with  impunity. 

XIII.  The  whole  sovereign  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Titus 
Vinius,  the  consul,  and  C6rneliu8  Laco,  the  prsefect  of  the  prae- 
torian guards.  A  third  favourite  soon  appeared  on  the  political 
stage,  with  a  degree  of  influence  not  inferior  to  either  of  the  for* 
mer.  The  name  of  this  man  was  Icelus  (aj^  one  of  the  empe- 
rof  8  freedmen,  lately  created  a  Roman  knight,  and,  to  suit  his 
new  dignity,  honoured  with  the  name  of  Martianus.  The  three 
confidential  ministers  were  soon  at  variance.  They  clashed  in  in- 
terest, and,  in  all  inferior  transactions,  drew  different  ways ;  but 
in  the  choice  of  a  successor  they  were  divided  into  two  factions. 
Vinius  declared  for  Marcus  Otho ;  Laco  and  Icelus  joined  in  op- 
portion  to  that  measure,  not  so  much  to  favour  a  friend  of  their 
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own»  as  to  thwart  the  designs  of  a  rivaL  Galba  was  not  to  leant 
the  close  connection  that  subsisted  between  Vinius  and  Othcl. 
The  busy  politicians,  who  love  to  pry  into  every  thing,  and  divulge 
all  they  know,  and  all  they  think,  had  circulated  a  report  that 
reached  the  ear  of  the  emperor.  Vinius  had  a  daughter,  at  that 
time  a  widow ;  Otho  was  unmarried,  and  a  match  between  them 
would  make  the  minister  the  father-in-law  of  his  future  emperor. 

Galba  resolved  to  act  with  caution,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
public  welfare.  He  saw  the  sovereign  power  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  Nero,  but  wrested  in  vain,  if  transferred  to  a  man  like 
Otho  ;  a  stranger,  from  his  earliest  days,  to  every  fair  pursuit, 
and  in  the  prime  of  manhood  distinguished  by  nothing  but  riot 
and  debauchery.  It  was  his  taste  for  luxury  and  vicious  pleasures, 
that  first  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Nero.  He  vied  with 
his  master  in  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
connection,  became  the  worthy  depository  to  whom  the  prince 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  dearly  beloved  Poppaea  ^6^,  till  such 
time  as  Octavia  was,  by  a  divorce,  removed  out  of  the  way.  But 
Otho*s  fidelity  soon  became  suspected.  Nero's  jealousy  could 
not  bear  a  rival.  He  sent  his  favourite  companion  to  govern  the 
province  of  Lusitania,  and,  under  that  pretext,  banished  him  from 
Rome.  It  is  true  that  Otho,  in  the  course  of  his  administration, 
gained,  by  his  mild  and  courtly  manners,  no  small  degree  of  popu- 
larity. In  the  late  revolution,  he  was  the  first  to  espouse  the  in- 
terest of  Galba.  While  the  war  lasted,  he  continued  an  active 
partisan,  and,  by  his  splendid  appearance,  did  no  small  credit  to 
the  cause.  Hence  his  hopes  of  being  called  to  the  succession. 
The  soldiers  favoured  his  pretensions ;  and  the  creatures  of  Nero's 
court  {Mrgmised  themselves,  under  a  sovereign  so  nearly  resembling 
their  master,  a  return  of  the  same  vices. 

XIV.  Galba  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  a  storm  gathering  in  Grer« 
many,  and  where  it  would  burst  he  could  not  foresee.  Of  Vitel- 
lius  and  his  designs  no  certain  account  arrived.  The  revolt  of  the 
legions  filled  him  with  apprehensions,  and  he  reposed  no  confi- 
dence in  the  prsetorian  guards.  The  nomination  of  a  successor 
seemed,  in  such  a  crisis,  to  be  the  best  expedient ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  held  a  cabinet  councif  Besides  Vinius  and  Laco,  he 
thought  proper  to  summon  Marius  Celsus,  consul  elect^  and  Du- 
cenuius  Geminus,  the  praefect  of  the  city.  Having  prefaced  the 
business  in  a  short  speech  concerning  his  age  and  infirmities,  be 
sent  for  Piso  Licinianus  faj  ;  whether  of  his  own  free  choice,  or 
at  the  instigation  of  Laco,  remains  uncertain.  That  minister  had 
lived  in  friendship  with  Piso.    He  contracted  an  intimacy  with 
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hini  at  the  house  of  Rubellius  PlaUtus,  though  he  had  now  the 
address  to  conceal  that  connection,  affecting,  with  public  motives, 
to  recommend  a  stranger.  To  this  conduct,  the  fair  esteem,  in 
which  Piso  was  held,  gave  an  appearance  of  sincerity.  Piso  was 
the  son  of  Marcus  Crassus  and  Scribonia,  both  of  illustrious 
descent.  His  aspect  was  grave,  and  his  deportment  formal ;  such 
as  gave  an  idea  of  primitive  manners.  By  the  candid  and  im- 
partial he  was  called  strict  and  severe ;  by  his  enemies,  morose 
and  sullen.  With  great  excellencies,  he  had  a  mixture  of  those 
qualities  that  are  often  the  shades  of  eminent  virtue ;  but  those 
very  shades,  which  seemed  to  others  too  dark  and  gloomy,  in  the 
eyes  of  Galba  were  the  strokes  of  character,  that  gave  Piso  a  cast 
of  antiquity,  and  made  him  worthy  to  be  the  adopted  heir  to 
the  empire. 

XV.  Galba,  we  are  told,  taking  Piso  by  the  hand,  addressed 
him  in  the  following  manner :  **  If  the  adoption  which  I  am  now 
to  make,  were,  like  the  act  of  a  private  citizen,  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  law  Curiata  (a J  directs,  in  the  presence  of  the 
pontiffs,  I  should  derive  honour  to  myself  from  an  alliance  with 
a  person  descended  from  the  great  Pom|:^y  and  Marcus  Crassus: 
and,  in  return,  you  would  add  to  the  nobility  of  your  own  family 
the  lustre  of  the  Sulpician  and  Lutatian  name.  I  now  address 
you  in  a  more  exalted  character.  It  is  the  emperor  of  Rome  that 
speaks.  Called  by  the  consent  of  gods  and  men  to  that  high 
station,  I  am  now  determined  in  my  choice  by  your  rare  accom- 
plishments, and  the  love  I  feel  for  my  country.  I  invite  you  to  the 
imperial  dignity ;  that  dignity  for  which  obr  ancestors  led  armies 
to  the  field,  and  which  I  myself  obtained  in  battle.  Withoutyour 
stir  I  now  make  to  you  a  voluntary  offer.  For  this  proceeding  I 
have  before  me  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  associated  to  him- 
self, first  his  sister's  son  Marcellus,  and  then  Agrippa  his  son-in- 
law,  his  grandsons  afterwards,  and,  finally,  Tiberius,  the  son  of 
his  wife.  Augustus,  indeed,  looked  for  an  heir  in  his  own  family  ; 
I  choose  in  the  bosom  of  the  common-wealth.  .  If,  upon  such  an 
occasion,  I  could  listen  to  private  affection,  I  have  a  numerous 
train  of  relations,  and  I  have  companions  in  war.  But  it  was  not 
item  motives  of  pride  that  I  accepted  the  sovereignty  of  the  state : 
ambition  had  no  share  in  my  conduct.  I  brought  with  me  to  the 
seat  of  government  an  upright  intention ;  and  that  I  now  act  on 
the  same  principle  may  be  fairly  seen,  when,  in  my  present  choice, 
I  postpone  not  only  my  own  relations,  but  even  those  of  your 
©wn  family.     You  have  a  brother,  in  point  of  nobility  your  equal ; 
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by  priority  of  birth  your  superior ;  and,  if  your  merit  did  not  su- 
persede him,  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest  elevation. 

^*  You  are  now  at  the  time  life  at  which  the  passions  subside. 
Your  former  conduct  requires  no  apology.  Fortune  has  hitherto 
(bj  frowned  upon  you:  you  must  now  beware  of  her  smiles. 
Prosperity  tries  the  human  heart  with  the  deepest  probe,  and 
draws  forth  the  hidden  character.  We  struggle  with  adversity, 
but  success  disarms  us.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  carry 
with  you,  to  the  highest  station,  the  candour  of  your  mind,  your 
good  faith,  your  independent  spirit,  and  your  constancy  in  friend- 
ship ;  virtues  that  exalt  and  dignify  the  human  character ;  but 
the  arts  of  insidious  men  will  lay  siege  to  your  best  qualities,  and 
undermine  them  all.  Dissimulation  will  deceive  you  ;  flattery 
will  find  admission  to  your  heart :  and  self-interest,  the  bane  of 
all  true  affection,  will  lay  snares  to  seduce  your  integrity.  To-day 
you  and  I  cpnverse  without  disguise,  in  terms  of  plain  simplicity: 
how  will  others  deal  with  us  ?  Their  respect  will  be  paid  to  our 
fortunes,  not  to  ourselves.  To  talk  the  language  of  sincerity  to 
a  prince,  and  guide  him  by  honest  counsels,  is  a  laborious  task; 
to  play  the  hypocrite  requires  no  more  than  to  humour  his  incli- 
nations, whatever  they  are.  It  is  the  grimace  of  friendship :  the 
heart  has  no  share  in  the  business. 

XVI.  "  If  the  mighty  fabric  of  this  great  empire  could  subsist 
on  any  other  foundation  that  of  a  monarchy,  the  glory  of  restor- 
ing the  old  republic  should  this  day  be  mine.  But,  at  my  age, 
all  that  remains  for  me  is  to  bequeath  to  the  people  an  able  suc- 
cessor :  your  youth  may  give  them  a  virtuous  prince.  Under  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Claudius,  we  were  all  the  property  of  one 
family.  By  hereditary  right  the  Roman  world  was  theirs.  The 
prince  is  now  elective,  and  the  free'dom  of  choice  is  liberty. 
The  Julian  and  the  Claudian  race  are  both  extinct,  and  virtue 
may  now  succeed  by  adoption.  To  be  bom  the  son  of  a  prince 
is  the  result  of  chance ;  mankind  consider  it  in  no  higher  light. 
The  method  of  adoption  allows  time  to  deliberate,  and  the  pub- 
lic voice  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  em- 
peror. Let  Nero  be  for  ever  before  your  eyes :  proud  of  his  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  warm  with  the  blood  of  the  Csesars,  he 
did  not  fall  by  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  at  the  head  of  a  province 
naked  and  disarmed ;  nor  was  he  deposed  by  me,  who  had  only 
one  legion  under  my  command:  his  own  vices,  his  own  cruelty, 
hurled  him  from  his  throne,  no  more  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
mankind.  Of  a  prince  condemned  by  a  public  sentence,  there 
was  till  then  no  example. 
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**  As  toumyself,  raised  as  I  was  by  the  events  of  war,  and  call- 
ed to  the  sovereignty  by  the  voice  of  a  willing  people,  I  know 
what  I  have  to  expect :  envy  and  malice  may  pursue  me,  but  the 
glory  of  doing  good  shall  still  be  mine.  After  the  storm  that  lately 
shook  the  empire,  you  will  not  wonder  that  a  perfect  calm  has  not 
succeeded ;  and,  if  two  legions  waver  in  their  duty,  your  courage 
must  not  be  disconcerted.  My  reign  did  not  begin  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  peace.  Old  age,  at  present,  is  the  objection  urged  against 
me :  but  when  it  is  known  whom  I  have  adopted,  I  shall  appear 
young  in  my  successor.  Nero  is  still  regretted  by  the  vile  and 
proSigate:  that  good  men  may  not  regret  him,  it  will  be  ours 
to  provide  by  our  future  conduct  More  than  I  have  said  the 
time  will  not  admit ;  if  I  have  made  a  proper  choice,  I  have  dis* 
charged  my  duty.  One  rule,  however,  there  is  worthy  of  your 
consideration.  In  all  questions  of  good  and  evil,  ask  yourself, 
when  you  were  a  subject,  what  did  you  expect  from  the  prince* 
and  what  did  you  wish  him  to  avoid  ?  It  is  not  at  Rome  as  in 
despotic  governments,  where  one  family  towers  above  mankind, 
and  their  subjects  groan  in  bondage.  You  are  to  reign  over  the 
Roman  people;  a  people  whom  no  extreme,  will  suit:  when  in 
full  possession  of  liberty,  enemies  to  their  own  happiness  ;  when 
reduced  to  slavery,  impatient  of  the  yoke."  To  this  effect  Galba 
delivered  himself,  little  doubting  but  that  he  was  then  creating  a 
prince :  the  courtiers  considered  it  as  a  complete  legal  act,  and 
paid  their  homage  to  their  future  sovereign. 

XVII.  During  the  whole  of  this  solemn  transaction,  Piso,  we 
are  told,  never  lost  the  even  tenor  of  his  mind.  From  the  first 
moment  all  eyes  were  fixed  jipon  him;  yet,  on  his  part,  no  emo- 
tion was  seen,  no  symptom  of  joy,  no  surprise,  no  confusion.  He 
addressed  the  emperor,  now  his  father,  in  terms  of  profound  re« 
spect,  and  spoke  of  himself  with  reserve  and  modesty.  His  mien 
and  countenance  never  betrayed  the  smallest  inward  alteration. 
He  behaved  with  the  apathy  of  a  man  who  deserved  to  reign,  but 
did  not  desire  it.  The  next  consideration  was,  in  what  place  the 
adoption  should  be  announced ;  in  the  forum  before  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  camp.  The  latter  was 
thought  most  eligible:  the  army  would  feel  the  compliment ;  the 
affections  of  the  soldiers,  though  of  little  value  if  purchased  by 
bribery  and  low  intrigue,  are,  notwithstanding,  when  they  are 
guned  by  fair  and  honourable  means,  always  of  moment,  and 
never  to  be  neglected.  Meanwhile,  the  populace  rushing  in 
crowds  from  every  quarter,  surrounded  the  palace,  burning  with , 
impatience  for  the  important  news,  and  growing  still  more  eager 
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in  proportion  to  the  delay  of  the  profound  politicians,  ivbo  af- 
fected an  air  of  mystery,  when  the  secret  had  already  transpired. 

XVIIL  On  the  fourth  of  the  ides  of  January  the  weather  wa* 
uncommonly  tempestuous,  accompanied  with  heavy  rains,  thun^ 
der  and  lightning,  and  all  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  which 
usually  alarms  the  superstition  of  the  multitude.  In  ancient  timea 
this  phenomenon  would  have  been  sufficient  faj  to  dissolve  all 
public  assemblies :  but  Galba  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose. He  proceeded  to  the  camp,  regardless  of  prodigies,  which 
he  considered  as  the  effect  of  natural  causes ;  or,  it  may  be,  that 
what  is  fixed  by  fate  cannot  by  human  prudence  be  avoided.  A- 
vast  conflux  of  soldiers  assembled  in  the  camp.  Galba  addressed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  such  as  becomes  the  imperial  dignity. 
He  told  them  that,  in  conformity  to  the  example  of  Augustus, 
and  the  practice  of  the  army,  where  each  soldier  chooses  his  coiii* 
panion  in  war  /^i^,  he  had  adopted  Piso  for  his  son.  Fearing 
that  his  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  German  revolt  might  tend 
to  magnify  the  danger,  he  added,  that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth 
legions,  were,  by  the  artifice  of  a  few  factious  leaders,  incited 
to  tumult  and  disorder;  but  their  violence  went  no  further  than 
words,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  they  would  soon  be  sensible  of 
their  error.  Such  was  his  plain  and  manly  language.  He  added 
no  flatering  expressions,  no  soothing  hopes  of  a  donative.  The 
tribunes,  notwithstanding,  and  the  centurions  and  soldiers  who 
stood  nearest  to  his  person,  raised  a  shout  of  approbation.  Through 
the  rest  of  the  line#^  a  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed.  The 
men  saw,  with  discontent,  that,  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  they  were 
deprived  of  those  gratuities  which  had  been  granted  in  time  of 
peace,  and  were  now  become  the  soldier's  right.  The  emperor, 
beyond  all  doubt,  had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  affecticxis  of 
the  soldiers.  From  a  parsimonious  old  man  the  smallest. mark  of 
liberality  would  have  made  an  impression.  But  in  an  age  that 
could  no  longer  bear  the  virtues  of  the  old  republic,  rigid  econo- 
my was  out  of  season,  and,  by  consequence,  the  worst  of  policy^, 

XlXtf  From  the  camp  Galba  proceeded  to  the  senate.  His 
speech,  like  that  to  the  solcfiers,  was  short,  unadorned,  and  sim* 
pie.  Piso  delivered  himself  with  ^race  and  eloquence.  The  fa- 
thers heard  him  with  attention;  some  with  real  affection,  and 
others,  who  in  their  hearts  opposed  his  interest,  with  overacted 
zeal ;  while  the  neutral  and  indifferent  (by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber) made  a  tender  of  their  services,  all  with  private  views,  re- 
gardless of  their  country.  This  was  the  only  public  net  in  which 
Piso  appeared.    In  the  time  that  followed  between  bis  adoption 
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and  his  death  (an  interval  of  four  days)  be  neither  said  nor  did 
any  thing  that  merits  the  attention  of  history. 

Affairs  in  Germany  began  to  wear  a  gloomy  aspect  Messen* 
gers  upon  the  heels  of  one  another  came  posting  to  Rome  ;  and 
in  a  city  where  men  stood  athrist  for  news,  and  swallowed  the 
worst  with  avidity,  nothing  was  seen  but  hurry  and  confusion. 
The  fathers  resolved  to  treat  by  their  deputies  with  the  German 
legions.  In  a  secret  council  it  was  proposed  tliat  Piso  should  set 
out  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  that  the  army  might  have  before 
their  eyes  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  majesty  of  the  em- 
pife.  It  was  further  thought  advisable  that  Laco,  the  prjefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  should  accompany  the  deputation;  but  he 
deciiaed  the  office.  Nor  was  the  choice  of  the  ambassadors 
easily  arranged.  The  whole  was  left  to  Galba^s  judgment,  and 
he  executed  it  with  caprice  and  shameful  indecision.  Men  \vere 
appointed,  and  removed  ;  others  were  substituted,  and  changed 
again ;  some  excused  themselves ;  numbers,  as  fear  or  ambition 
prompted,  made  interest  for  the  preference,  or  for  permission  to 
remain  at  home. 

XX.  The  means  of  raising  money  came  next  under  considera^ 
tion.  Various  ex-pedients  were  proposed,  but  none  appeared  so 
just,  as  that  of  making  reprisals  on  such  as  by  their  rapacity  im« 
poverished  the  commonwealth.  Nero  had  lavished  in  pensions 
and  donations  above  two  and  twenty  millions  of  sesterces.  The 
men  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  this  wild  profusion  were 
allowed  to  retain  a  tenth  part/^a^  of  the  plunder,  and  condemned 
to  refund  the  rest^  But  their  tenth  part  was  no  longer  in  their 
possession.  Prodigal  no  less  of  the  public  money  than  of  their 
own,  they  had  squandered  all  in  riot  and  debauchery.  They  had 
neither  lands  nor  funds  of  any  kind.  The  wreck  of  their  fortunes 
consisted  of  little  more  than  the  utensils  of  luxury,  vice,  and 
folly.  To  enforce  a  resumption  of  all  enormous  grants,  a  court 
of  commissioners  was  established,  consisting  of  thirty  Roman 
kntgbta.  This  tribunal,  odious  on  account  of  its  novelty,  and 
still  more  so  for  its  number  of  officers,  and  the  spirit  of  cabal  that 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  business,  was  found  vexatious  and 
oppressive.  The  auctioneer  planted  his  staff  in  every  street ;  the 
public  crier  was  heard;  sales  and  confiscations  were  seen  ;  a  gene- 
ral ferment  spread  through  the  city.  And  yet  this  scene  of  distress 
was  beheld  with  pleasure.  The  men  who  had  been  pillaged  by 
Nero,  saw  the  minions  of  that  emperor  reduced  to  a  level  with 
themselves.    About  the  same  time  several  tribunes  were  dis- 
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charged  from  the  service.  In  that  number  were  Antonius  Taurus 
and  Antonius  Naso,  both  of  the  praetorian  guards;  ^milius  Pa- 
censis,  from  the  city  cohortS)  and  Julius  Fronto,  from  the  night* 
watch.  But  this,  so  far  from  being  a  remedy,  served  qnly  to 
alarm  and  irritate  the  rest  of  the  officers.  Tbey  concluded  that 
all  were  equally  suspected,  and  that  a  timid  court,  not  daring 
at  once  to  go  the  length  of  its  resentment,  would  proceed  to  cull 
them  out  man  by  man. 

XXL  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  felt  every  motive  that  could  in- 
flame ambitiqn.  In  quiet  times  he  had  nothing  before  him  but 
despair;  trouble  and  confusion •  were  his  only  source  of  hope. 
His  luxury  was  too  great  for  the  revenue  of  a  prince  f'aj^  and 
his  fortune  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  below  the  condition  of  a 
private  man.  He  hated  Galba,  and  he  saw  Piso  with  an  eye  of 
envy.  To  these  incentives  he  added  real  or  imaginary  fears  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  and  in  those  fears  he  found  new  motives 
for  rebellion.  "  He  had  felt  the  weight  of  Nero's  displeasure ; 
and  must  he  now  wait  for  a  second  Lusitania  ?  Was  he  to  expect, 
under  colour  of  friendship,  another  honourable  banishment  ?  The 
man  whom  the  public  voice  has  named  for  the  succession,  is  sure 
to  be  suspected  by  the  reigning  prince.  It  was  that  jealousy  that 
ruined  his  interest  with  a  superannuated  emperor ;  and  the  same 
narrow  motive  would  act  with  greater  force  on  the  mind  of  a 
young  man  f^bj^  by  nahire  harsh,  and  in  his  exile  grown  fierce  and 
savage.  Otho  was,  perhaps,  already  doomed  to  destruction.  But 
the  authority  of  Galba  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  of  Piso  not 
yet  established.  This  was,  therefore,  the  time  to  strike  a  sudden 
blow.  The  convulsions  of  states,  and  the  change  of  masters, 
afford  the  true  season  for  courage  and  vigorous  enterprise.  In 
such  a  period,  when  inactivity  is  certain  ruin,  and  bold  temerity 
may  be  crowned  with  success,  to  linger  in  doubt  might  be  the 
ruin  of  his  cause.  To  die  is  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In 
the  grave,  the  only  distinction  lies  between  those  who  leave  no 
trace  behind,  and  the  heroic  spirits  who  transmit  their  names  to 
posterity.  And  since  the  same  end  awaits  alike  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  the  man  of  enterprise  will  provoke  his  fate,  and  close 
the  scene  with  glory." 

XXII.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not,  like  his  body  f'aj,  soft  and 
effeminate.  His  slaves  and  freedmen  lived  in  a  course  of  luxury, 
unknown  to  private  families.  They  flattered  their  master^s  taste ; 
they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colours  the  joys  of  Nero's  court,  and 
the  perpetual  round  of  gay  delights  in  which  he  had  passed  his 
days;    tbey  represented  to  him  fidultery  withput  control,  the 
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choice  of  wives  and  concubines,  and  scenes  of  revelry  scarcely 
known  to  Asiatic  princes.  These,  if  be  dare<l  nobly,  they  repre- 
sented to  him  as  his  own ;  if  he  remained  inactive,  as  the  prize 
of  others.  The  judicial  astrologers  added  a  spur  to  inflame  his 
ardour.  They  announced  great  events,  and  to  Otho  a  year  of 
glory.  Society,  has,  perhaps,  never  known  a  more  dangerous  pest 
than  this  race  of  impostors,  who  had  been  ever  ready,  with  vile 
infosions,  to  poison  the  hearts  of  princes,  and  to  stimulate  ambi- 
tion to  its  ruin ;  a  set  of  perfidious  men,  proscribed  by  law,  and 
yet,  in  defiance  of  all  law,  cherished  in  such  a  city  as  Rome. 

It  was  with  this  crew  of  fortune-tellers  that  Poppcea  held  con- 
sultations when  she  aspired  to  the  imperial  bed.  It  happened 
that  one  of  these  pretenders  to  preternatural  knowledge,  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Ptolemy,  accompanied  Otho  into  Spain.  He  had 
there  foretold  that  Otho  would  survive  the  reign  of  Nero ;  and 
the  event  giving  credit  to  his  art,  he  took  upon  him  to  promise 
greater  things.  He  saw  Galba  on  the  verge  of  life,  and  Otho  in 
the  vigour  of  his  days.  From  that  circumstance,  and  the  currents 
of  popular  rumour  that  filled  the  city  of  Rome,  this  man  drew 
bis  conjectures,  and  ventured  to  announce  Otho*s  elevation  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  These  bodings  were  welcome  to  the  ear  of 
Otho :  he  considered  them  as  the  eflfect  of  science,  and  believed 
the  whole,  with  that  credulity,  which,  in  a  mind  inflamed  with 
ambition,  stands  ready  to  receive  the  marvellous  for  reality.  From 
this  time,  Ptolemy  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  dark  scenes  that 
followed.  He  inspired  the  plan  of  treason,  and  Otho  embraced 
it  with  impetuous  ardour.  The  heart  that  has  formed  the 
wish,  and  conceived  the  project,  has  seldom  any  scruple  about 
the  means. 

XXIII.  Whether  this  bold  conspiracy  was  then  first  imagined, 
or  prepared  and  settled  long  before,  cannot  now  be  known.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  Otho  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  courting  the 
affections  of  the  army,  and  this,  either  with  a  view  of  being  called 
to  the  succession,  or,  if  not,  with  a  design  to  seize  it  by  force. 
He  omitted  no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  com- 
mon men  ;  on  their  march,  in  the  lines,  at  their  quarters,  he  made 
it  his  business  to  converse  freely  with  all ;  he  accosted  the  vete- 
rans by  name,  and,  remembering  their  services  under  Nero,  called 
them  his  brother*soldiers ;  he  renewed  bis  acquaintance  with 
some;  be  inquired  after  others,  and  with  his  interest  and  his 
purse  was  ready  to  be  their  friend.  In  these  discourses  he  took 
care  to  mingle  complaints,  and,  with  half-hinted  malignity,  to 
|;laDce  s^t  G^lba.  •  ije  omitted  nothing  that  cou|d  fill  th^  vulgar 
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miud  with  discontent  The  soldiers  were  prepared  to  receiye  the 
worst  impressions.  Fatiguing^  marches,  provisions  ill  supplied, 
and  a  plan  of  rigoroaa<liscipline  lately  revived » turned  their  hearts 
against  the  reigning  prince.  The  had  known  gentler  times» 
when,  at  their  ease,  they  traversed  the  lakes  of  Campania,  and 
went  on  sailing-parties  to  the  cities  of  Achaia ;  but  now  the 
scene  was  changed  to  the  Alps,  the  Pyreneana,  and  long  tracts 
of  ooontry,  where  they  were  to  march  under  a  load  of  armour 
scarce  supportable. 

XXIV.  While  the  minds  of  th^  soldiers  were,  by  these  means, 
thrown  into  violent  agitations,  Masvius  Pudens,  a  near  relation  of 
TigelUnus,  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Whoever  was  known  to  be 
of  a  ligbt  and  versatile  disposition,  in  distress  for  money,  or  fond 
of  public  commotions,  this  man  attracted  to  his  party.  He  sapped 
his  way  with  a  degree  of  dexterity,  as  unperceived  as  it  was  sue- 
ciessful.  As  often  as  Galba  was  entertained  at  Otho*s  house,  he 
distributed  to  the  cohort  on  duty  a  hundred  sesterces  for  every 
nan,  under  colour  of  an  allowance  for  their  usual  convivial  party. 
This  generosity,  which  passed  under  the  name  of  a  largess,  was 
increased  by  the  secret,  but  well  applied,  bribery  of  Otho ;  who 
became  at  last  a  corruptor  so  bold  and  open,  that,  when  Cocceius 
Proculus,  a  soldier  of  the  body-guard,  was  engaged  in  a  litigation 
with  one  of  bis  neighbours  about  the  boundaries  of  their  respec- 
:tive  grounds,  OthO  bought  the  whole  estate  of  the  adverse  party, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  soldier  as  a  present  And  yet  these  prac* 
ticesgave  no  jealousy  to  the  commander  of  the  preetorian  bands. 
To  penetrate  dark  transactions  was  so  far  from  being  his  talent, 
that  he  could  not  see  what  escaped  no  eye  but  his  own. 

XXV.  Otho  took  into  his  councils  one  of  his  freedmen,  by 
name  Onomastus.  This  man  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise. He  selected  for  his  accomplices,  Barbius  Proculqs,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  bear  the  watch-word  to  the  night-guard,  and  one 
Veturius,  his  chosen  assistant  Otho  sounded  them  apart ;  and 
finding  them  fit  instruments  for  his  purposes,  subtle,  dark,  and 
l^solute,  be  loaded  them  both  with  presents,  and  dismissed  them 
with  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  employed  in  bribing  the  rest  of  the 
guards.  In  this  manner,  two  soldiers  undertook  to  dispose  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  what  they  undertook,  they  dared  to  execute. 
A  few  only  were  conscious  of  the  plot  The  rest,  though  held  in 
suspense,  were  managed  with  such  dexterity,  that  they  stood  itk 
readiness,  as  soon  as  the  blow  was  struck,  to  second  the  conspN 
lators.  The  soldiers  of  note  were  told,  that  having  been  distin- 
guished by  Njrmphidius,  they  lii^  in  danger,  sui^pected,  and  ex- 
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posed  to  the  reseotment  of  Galba.  The  loss  of  the  donative,  so 
often  ppoipised,  and  still  withheld^  was  the  topic  enforced,  to  irri^ 
tate  the  minds  of  the  common  men.  Numbers  lamented  the  loss 
of  Nero,  and  the  agreeable  vices  of  that  dissolute  reign.  All 
were  averse  from  the  new  plan  of  discipline,  and  the  idea  of  a  fur* 
ther  reform  diifused  a  general  terror. 

XXVI.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  spread,  as  it  were  by  conta- 
gion, to  the  legions  and  the  auxiliary  troops,  all  suiBciently  agi« 
tated  by  the  revolt  in  Germany.  The  vile  and  profligate  were 
ready  for  any  mischief,  and  among  the  few  of  sober  conduct,  in- 
activity was  no  better  than  treason  in  disguise.  The  conspirators 
saw  their  advantage,  insomuch  that,  on  the  day  ensuing  the  ides 
of  January,  they  formed  a  resolution  to  take  Otho  under  their  care» 
as  he  returned  from  supper^  and,  without  further  delay,  proclaim 
him  emperor.  This  project,  however,  did  not  take  effect  In 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  confusion  inseparable  from  it, 
no  man  could  answer  for  the  consequences.  The  city  was  full 
of  soldiers ;  aqd  among  men  inflamed  with  liquor,  no  union,  no 
concerted  measure,  could  be  expected.  The  traitors  desisted  from 
their  purpose,  but  with  no  public  motive.  The  general  welfare 
made  no  impression  oq  men,  who  bad  conspired  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign.  What  they  chiefly  feared 
was,  that  the  first  who  offered  himself  to  the  troops  from  Ger- 
many  and  Pannonia,  might  by  those  strangers,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  the  dark,  be  mistaken  for  Otho,  and  saluted  by  the  title  of  em« 
peror.  The  plot,  thus  checked  for  the  present,  began  to  tran- 
spire, and  must  have  been  by  various  circumstances  brought  to 
light,  bad  not  the  chief  conspirators  laboured  to  suppress  all  ap- 
pearances of  lurking  treason.  Some  facts,  however,  reached  the 
ears  of  Galba ;  but  the  folly  of  Laco  explained  every  thing  away, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  emperor  was  lulled  into  security.  The 
pnefect  of  the  guards  had  no  knowledge  of  the  military  character. 
Nothing  could  open  the  eyes  of  a  man,  who  opposed  every  mea- 
sure, however  excellent,  which  did  not  originate  with  himself. 
By  the  perversity  of  bis  nature,  he  was  always  at  variance  with 
talents  and  superior  judgment. 

XXVIL  On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  February, 
Galba  assisted  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  the 
midst  of  the  ceremony,  Umbricius  the  augur,  after  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  the  victims,  announced  impending  treason,  and  a 
lurking  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  Otho,  who  stood  near 
the  emperor,  heard 'this  prediction,  but  interpreted  it  in  his  own 
&vour,  pleased  witli  omens  that  promised  so  well  to  his  cause. 
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In  that  moment,  Onomastus  came  to  inform  bim,  that  his  builders 
and  surveyors  were  waiting  to  talk  with  him  on  business.  This, 
as  had  been  concerted,  was  a  signal,  that  the  conspirators  were 
ready  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  strike  the  decisive  blow.  Otho 
quitted  the  temple,  having  first  told  such  as  wondered  at  his  sud- 
den departure,  that,  being  on  the  point  of  purchasing  certain 
farm-houses,  not  in  good  repair,  he  had  appointed  workmen  to 
examine  the  buildings  before,  he  concluded  his  bargain.  Having 
made  that  feigned  excuse,  he  walked  off,  arm  in  arm,  with  his 
freedman ;  and,  passing  through  the  palace  formerly  belonging  to 
Tiberius,  went  directly  to  the  great  market-place,  called  the 
Velabrum,  and  thence  to  the  golden  mile-pillar  (a)  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn.  At  that  place  a  small  party  of  the  pnetoriaii  sol- 
diers, in  number  not  exceeding  three  and  twenty,  saluted  him 
emperor.  The  sight  of  such  an  insignificant  handful  of  men 
struck  him  with  dismay ;  but  his  partisans  drew  their  swords, 
and,  placing  him  in  a  litter  (bj^  carried  him  off  in  triumph. 
They  were  jokied  in  their  way  by  an  equal  number,  some  of  them 
accomplices  in  the  treason :  others,  in  wonder  and  astonishment, 
hurried  along  by  the  current.  The  conspirators,  brandishing 
their  swords,  and  rending  the  air  with  acclamations,  pursued 
their  course,  while  numbers  followed  in  profound  silence,  deter- 
mined to  see  the  issue  before  they  took  a  decided  part 

XXVni.  Julius  Martialis,  a  military  tribune,  was  at  that  time 
commanding  officer  in  the  camp.  Amazed  at  a  treason  so  bold 
and  daring,  and  perhaps  imagining  that  it  extended  wider,  be 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  torrent.  His  inactivity  had  the 
appearance  of  a  confederacy  in  guilt.  The  rest  of  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  followed  the  same  line  of  caution,  in  their  solici- 
tude for  their  own  safety  losing  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  every 
public  principle.  Such,  in  that  alarming  crisis,  wsis  the  dis- 
position of  the  camp:  a  few  seditious  incendiaries  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolution ;  more  wished  to  see  it,  and  all  were  willing 
to  acquiesce. 

XXIX.  Galba,  in  the  mean  time,  ignorant  of  all  that  passed, 
continued  in  the  temple,  attentive  to  the  sacred  rites,  and  with 
his  prayers  fatiguing  the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer  his. 
Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  a  senator  (who  by  name  no 
man  could  tell)  was  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Otho  was 
soon  after  announced.  The  people  in  crowds  rushed  forward 
from  every  quarter,  some  representing  the  danger  greater  than  it 
was,  others  lessening  it,  and,  even  in  ruin,  still  retaining  their 
habitual  flattery.    A  council  was  called.    After  due  deliberatioB^ 
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it  was  thotight  ftdvisaUe  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  cohort 
then  on  duty  before  the  palace,  but  without  the  interposition  of 
Galba,  His  authority  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
Piso  called  the  men  together,  and,  from  the  steps  of  the  palace, 
addressed  them  to  the  following  purport :  **  It  is  now,  my  fellow- 
soldiers,  the  sixth  day  since  I  was  made  by  adoption  presumptive 
heir  to  this  great  empire.  Whether  I  was  called  to  a  post  of 
honour,  or  of  danger,  was  more  than  I  could  then  foresee.  The 
offer  was  honourable,  and  I  accepted  it;  with  what  advantage  to 
my  own  family  in  particular,  or  to  the  commonwealth  at  large, 
it  will  be  yours  to  determine.  For  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  fear« 
Trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  I  now  perceive  that  the  smiles 
are  no  less  dreadful  than  the  frowns  of  fortune.  But  for  myself  ' 
I  feel  no  concern :  I  feel  for  the  situation  of  an  aged  father;  I  feel 
for  the  senate ;  I  feel  for  my  country.  The  lot  of  all  three  will 
be  grievous,  whether  we  fall  thi9  day  by  the  hands  of  assassins, 
or,  which  to  a  generous  mind  is  no  less  afflicting,  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens.  In  the  late 
revolution,  it  was  matter  of  joy  to  all  good  men,  that  the  city 
was  Dotdiscoloured  with  Roman  blood,  and  that,  without  civil 
discord,  the  reins  of  government  passed  into  other  hands.  To 
secure  the  same  tranquillity  was  the  object  of  the  late  adoption. 
By  that  measure  Galba  had  reason  to  think  that  he  closed  the 
scene  of  war  and  civil  commotion* 

XXIL  "  I  will  neitlier  mention  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  nor  claim 
Ae  merit  of  moderation.    I  arrogate  nothing  to  myself.   In  oppo- 
sition to  Otho  there  is  no  necessity  to  call  our  virtues  to  our  aid. 
The  vices  of  the  man,  even  then,  when  he  was  the  frrend,  or  ra- 
ther the  pandar,  of  Nero,  were  the  ruin  of  his  country.    In  those 
vices  he  places  all  his  glory.     And  shall  a  life  of  debauchery, 
shall  that  effeminate  air,  and  that  soft  solicitude  faj  for  gay  ap- 
parel, give  an  emperor  to  the  Roman  world  ?   They,  who  suffer 
profusion  to  pass  for  liberality,  will  in  time  per/:eive  their  error. 
Otho  may  squander,  but   to   bestow  is  not  in   his  character. 
What  think  you  are  the  objects  that  now  engross  his  thoughts  ? 
What  are  his  views  ?   What  does  he  aim  at  ?   Scenes  of  luxury, 
lawless  gratifications,  carousing  festivals,  and  the  embraces  of 
lascivious  women,  are  the  imaginations  of  his  heart    7*hese  with 
him  are  imperial  pleasures,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,    ^'he  joy 
will  be  his ;  it  will  be  yours  to  blush  for  your  new  master.      In 
the  whjrie  catalogue  of  those  daring  usurpers,  who  by   their 
cririaes  have  risen  to  power,  is  there  an  instance  of  one  who  made 
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atonement  by  bis  virtues  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  gained  an  empire 
by  iniquity,  and  governed  it  witb  moderation  r^ 

"  Galba  was  raised  by  the  voice  of  a  willing  people  to  his  pre^ 
sent  situation:  his  mclination,  and  your  consent,  have  added  me 
to  the  line  of  the  Caesars*  But  after  all,  if  the  commonwealth, 
the  senate,  and  the  people,  are  no  better  than  mere  empty  names, 
yet  let  me  ask  you,  my  fellow-soldiers,  will  you  suffer  a  lawless 
crew  to  overturn  the  government?  From  the  worst  and  most 
abandoned  of  mankind  will  you  receive  an  emperor?  The  legions, 
it  is  true,  have  at  different  times  mutinied  against  their  generals  r 
but  your  fidelity  has  never  been  questioned.  Nero  abdicated  ; 
you  did  not  desert  him.  He  fell  without  your  treachery.  And 
6hall  thirty  ruffians— thirty  did  I  say  ?  their  number  is  less— shall 
a  wretched  handful  of  vile  conspirators,  whom  no  man  would  suf* 
fer  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  a  tribune  or  centurion,  dispose  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  their  will  and  pleasure  ?  Will  you  establish 
such  a  precedent?  and,  by  establishing  it,  will  you  become  ac- 
complices in  the  guilt?  The  example  will  pass  into  the  provinces? 
confusion  and  anarchy  will  be  the  fatal  consequence.  Galba  may 
fell,  and  I  may  perish  with  him  ;  but  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war  must  remain  for  you.  By  murdering  your  prince  you  may 
earn  the  wages  of  iniquity;  but  the  reward  of  virtue  will  not  be 
less.  Judge  which  is  best,  a  donative  for  your  innocence,  or  tt 
largess  for  murder  and  rebellion." 

XXXL  During  this  harangue,  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
guard  withdrew  from  the  place^  The  rest  of  the  cohort  showed 
no  sign  of  discontent  Without  noise  or  tumult,  the  usual  inci-/ 
dents  of  sedition,  they  displayed  their  colours  according  to  the 
military  custom,  and  not,  as  was  imagined  afterwards,  with  a  de- 
sign to  cover,  by  false  appearances,  a  settled  plan  of  treachery 
and  revolt  Celsus  Marius  was  sent  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
forces  from  Illyrium^  at  that  time  encamped  under  the  portico  of 
Vipsanius  ('a J.  ^Orders  were  likewise  given  to  Amulius  Serenus 
and  Domitius  Sabinus,  two  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  to  draw 
from  the  temple  of  Liberty  the  German  soldiers  quartered  in  that 
place.  The  legion,  draughted  from  the  marines,  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  They  had  seen,  on  Galba's  entry  into  Rome,  a  cruel 
massacre  of  their  comrades,  and  the  survivors,  with  minds  exas^ 
perated^  panted  for  revenge.  At  the  same  time,  Cetrius  Sererus, 
Subrius  Dexter,  and  Pompeius  Longinus,  three  military  tribunes, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  praetorian  camp,  with  an  inten-* 
tion,  while  the  ferment  was  still  recent,  and  before  a  general 
flame  was  kindled,  to  mould  the  minds  of  men  to  a  pacific  temper. 
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Subriiis  and  Cetrius  were  repulsed  with  menaces.  Longinus  was 
foughly  handled.  The  soldiers  took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling 
to  listen  to  a  man,  whom  they  considered  as  an  officer  promoted 
out  of  his  turn,  by  the  fiivour  of  Gralba,  and,  for  that  reason,  faith-* 
ful  to  bis  prince.  The  marine  legion,  without  hesitation,  joined 
the  praetorian  malcontents.  The  detachment  from  the  Ulyrian 
army  caught  the  infection,  and  obliged  Celsus  to  retire  under  a 
shower  of  darts.  The  veterans  from  Germany  remained  for  some 
time  in  suspense.  They  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  Alexandria ; 
but,  being  recalled  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  they  returned  to 
Rome  in  adistressed  condition,  worn  out  with  toil,  and  weakened 
by  sickness  during  their  royage.  Galba  attended  to  their  wants, 
and,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength,  administered  seasonable  re« 
lie£  The  soldiers  felt  the  generosity  of  the  prince,  and  gratitude 
was  not  yet  effaced  fW>m  their  minds. 

XXXII.  The  populace,  in  the  mean  tinoe,  with  a  crowd  of 
alaves  intermixed,  rushed  into  the  palace,  demanding  vengeance 
on  the  bead  of  Otho,  and  his  partisans.  The  clamour  was  loud 
and  dissonant,  like  that  of  a  rabble  in  the  circus  or  amphitheatre, 
roaring  for  the  public  sports,  or  some  new  spectacle.  The  whole 
was  conducted  without  principle,  without  judgment,  or  sincerity; 
and,  before  the  close  of  day,  the  same  mouths  were  open  to  bawl 
for  the  reverse  of  what  they  desired  in  the  morning.  To  be  ready 
with  shouts  and  vociferatiixi,  let  who  will  be  the  reigning  prince, 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  zeal  of  the  vulgar.  Galba,  in  the  mean 
time,  balanced  between  two  opposite  opinions.  Titus  Vinius  was 
for  his  remaining  in  the  palace.  ^'  The  slaves,**  he  said,  '*  might 
be  armed,  and  all  the  avenues  secured.  The  prince  should  by  no 
means  expose  himself  to  a  frantic  mob.  Due  time  should  beaU 
lowed  for  the  seditions  to  repent,  and  for  good  men  to  form  a . 
plan  of  union,  and  concert  their  measures.  Crimes  succeeded 
by  hurry  and  sudden  dispatch :  honest  counsels  gain  vigour  by 
delay.  Should  it  be  hereafter  proper  to  sally  forth,  that  expedient 
would  be  still  in  reserve ;  but  if  once  hazarded,  the  error  would 
be  seen  too  late.  The  prince,  in  that  case,  would  be  in  the  power 
of  his  enemies." 

XXXIII.  It  was  argued  on  the  other  hand,  *^  that  the  exigence 
called  for  vigorous  measures.  Before  the  conspiracy  of  a  few 
traitors  gained  an  accession  of  strength,  one  brave  exertion  might 
prove  decisive.  Confront  the  danger,  and  Otho  will  shrink  back 
with  terror  and  dismay.  It  is  not  long  since  he  went  forth  by 
stealth.  He  has  been  joined  by  a  few  incendiaries,  and  hurried 
away  to  a  camp^  where  no  plan  is  settled ;  but  now,  while  Galba^a 
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friends  remain  inactive,  he  assumes  the  sovereign*  and  has  time 
to  learn  bow  to  play  his  part.  And  shall  we  linger  here  in  coM 
debate,  till  the  usurper,  having  mastered  the  camp,  comes  forth 
to  invade  the  forum,  and,  under  the  eye  of  a  lawful  prince,  as- 
cends the  capitol?  In  the  mean  time,  must  our  valiant  emperor 
remain  trembling  in  his  palace,  while  bis  warlike  friends  barri- 
cade the  doors,  preparing,  with  heroic  resolution,  to  stand  a  sie^? 
But,  it  seems,  the  slaves  are  to  be  armed ;  and  tbey,  no  doubt, 
will  render  effectual  service,  especially  if  we  neglect  the  people 
now  ready  to  support  our  cause,  and  suffer  their  indignatioii 
to  evaporate  without  striking  a  blow.  What  is  dishonourable  is 
always  dangerous.  If  we  must  fall,  let  us  bravely  meet  our  fate. 
Mankind  will  applaud  our  valour,  and  Otbo,  the  author  of  our 
ruin,  will  be  the  object  of  public  detestation.**  Vinius  maintained 
his  former  opinion.  Laco  opposed  him  witii  warmth,  and  even 
with  violent  menaces.  In  this  Iceius  was  the  secret  prompter. 
That  favourite  hated  the  consul,  and,  in  a  moment  big  with  dan« 
ger,  chose  to  gratify  a  little  and  a  narrow  spirit  at  the  expense  of 
the  emperor  and  the  public. 

XXXIV.  Galba  adopted  what  appeared  to  him  the  roost  spe- 
cious and  most  prudent  advice.  Piso,  notwithstanding,  was  sent 
forward  to  the  camp.  The  presence  of  a  young  man  of  high  ex- 
pectation, and  lately  called  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state,  might 
give  a  turn  to  the  passions  of  the  army.  He  was  besides  consi- 
dered as  the  enemy  of  Vinius.  If,  in  fact,  he  did  not  hate  him, 
the  enemies  of  the  minister  wished  it ;  and  malice,  imputed  to 
the  mind  of  man,  is  easily  believed  to  be  a  natural  passion.  Piso 
was  hardly  gone  forth,  when  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Otho  was 
slain  in  the  camp.  The  report  at  first  was  vague  and  uncertain, 
but,  like  all  important  lies,  gathered  as  it  went,  and  grew  into 
credit.  It  was  confirmed  by  men  who  averred  that  they  were 
eye-witnesses  on  the  spot,  and  saw  the  blow  given.  The  tale 
was  welcome  to  a  great  many,  and  the  credulous  swallowed  it 
without  further  inquiry.  It  was  afterwards  thought  to  be  a  poll* 
tical  lie,  framed  by  Otho*s  friends,  who  mingled  in  the  crowd  in 
order  to  entice  Galba  from  his  palace. 

XXXV.  The  city  resounded  with  acclamations.  Not  only 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  multitude  were  transported  beyond  all 
bounds,  but  the  knights  and  senators  were  hurried  away  with  tfae 
torrent ;  they  forgot  their  fears ;  they  rushed  to  the  emperor's 
presences  they  complained  that  the  punishment  of  treason  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  The  men  who,  as  it  appeared  soon 
after,  were  the  most  likely  to  shrink  from  danger,  displayed  their 
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zeal  with  ostenUition ;  lavish  of  words,  yet  cowards  in  their 
hearts.  No  man  knew  that  Otho  was  slain,  yet  all  averred  it  as 
a  fact.  In  this  situation,  wanting  certain  intelligence,  but  de« 
ceived  by  his  courtiers,  Galba  determined  to  go  forth  from  his 
palace.  He  called  for  his  armour.  *  The  weight  was  too  much 
for  his  feeble  frame ;  and,  in  the  throng  that  gathered  round  him, 
finding  himself  overpowered,  he  desired  to  he  placed  in  a  litter. 
Before  he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier  of  the  body- 
guard,  accosted  him  with  a  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  crying 
aloud,  **  In  me  you  see  the  slayer  of  Otho  :  it  was  I  that  killed 
hinu*'  Galba  calmly  answered  (^aj^  Who  gave  you  orders  ? 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man  even  in  the  last  extremity^  still 
determined  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers ;  by  their 
insolence  undismayed,  by  their  flattery  never  sofkened. 

XXKVL  Meanwhile,  the  praetorian  guards  threw  oif  the  mask, 
and  with  one  voice  declared  for  Otho.  They  ranged  themselves 
in  a  body  round  his  person,  and,  in  the  ardour  of  their  zeal, 
placed  him  amidst  the  standards  and  eagles,  on  the  very  tribunal 
where,  a  little  before,  stood  the  golden  statue  faj  of  Galba.  The 
tribunes  and  centurions  were  not  sufflsred  to  approach.  The  com- 
mon soldiers,  having  no  kind  of  confidence  in  their  officers,  gave 
the  word  to  watch  the  motions  of  all  in  any  rank  or  command. 
The  camp  resounded  with  shouts  and  mutual  exhortations,  not 
with  that  faint-hearted  zeal  iiyhich  draws  from  the  mob  of  Rome 
^their  feeble  acclamations,  but  with  one  mind,  ooe  general  im- 
pulse, all  concurred  in  support  of  their  new  emperor.  The  prs- 
iorians  were  almost  frantic  with  joy.  They  embraced  their  com- 
lades  as  they  saw  them  advancing  forward ;  they  clasped  their 
hands ;  they  led  them  to  the  tribunal ;  they  repeated  the  military 
oath  {'bj,  and  administered  it  to  all.  They  recommended  the 
•prince  of  their  own  choice  to  the  affections  of  the  men,  and  the 
men,  in  their  turn,  to  the  fiivourof  the  prince.  Otho,  on  his  part, 
omitted  nothing  that  could  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  multi- 
tude. He  paid  his  court  to  the  rabble  with  his  hands  oitt-stretch- 
cd,  bowing  lowly  down,  and,  in  order  to  be  emperor,  crouchmg 
like  a  slave.  The  marine  legion  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity.  By  that  event  Otho  felt  himself  inspired  with  un- 
common ardour.  Having  hitherto  tampered  with  the  soldiers 
man  by  man,  he  judged  right  to  address  them  in  a  body.  He 
took  his  station  on  the  rampart  of  the  camp,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : 

XKXVII.  ••  In  what  light,  my  fdlow-soldicrs,  shall  I  now 
Mosider  mysdf  ?  la  what  character  must  I  address  you  ?  A  pri^i- 
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Tate  man  I  cannot  call  myself,  for  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
the  title  of  prince :  but  can  I  assume  that  title,  while  another  is 
still  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power?  In  what  description 
you  yourselves  are  to  be  classed  is  to  me  matter  of  doubt;  and 
must  remain  so  till  the  question  is  decided.  Whether  you  have  in 
your  camp  the  emperor  of  Rome,  or  a  public  enemy?  You  have 
beard  the  cry  that  has  gone  forth  :  the  same  voice  that  demands 
-vengeance  on  me,  calls  aloud  for  your  destruction.  With  my  life 
your  fate  is  interwoven.  We  must  live  or  perish  together.  There 
is  no  alternative*  The  humanity  of  Galba  is  well  known  to  us 
all.  Perhaps,  even  while  I  speak,  he  has  pronounced  our  doom. 
To  yield  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  will  be  an  easy  task  to  him, 
who  without  a  request,  of  his  own  free-will,  in  cold  blood,  could 
give  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  so  many  thousand  innocent  soldiers, 
all  destroyed  in  one  inhuman  massacre.  My  heart  recoils  with 
horror,  when  I  reflect  on  the  disastrous  day  when  he  inade  his 
public  entry  into  the  city.  After  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
soldiers,  with  un-heard«of  treachery  he  ordered  the  whole  body 
to  be  decimated  (a J  ;  and,  in  the  view  of  the  people,  exhibited 
a  scene  of  blood  and  horror.  These  are  the  exploits  of  Galba, 
and  this  his  only  victory.  With  these  inauspicious  omens  he 
entered  the  city  of  Rome; — and  what  has  been  since  the  glory 
of  his  reign  ?  Obultronius  Sabinus  and  Cornelius  Marcellus  have 
been  murdered  in  Spain  ;  BetuusChilo  in  Gaul;  Fonteius  Capito 
in  Germany ;  and  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa.  Add  to  these  Cingo- 
nius  Varro,  butchered  on  his  march,  Turpilianus  in  the  heart  of' 
the  city,  and  Nymphidius  in  the  camp.  Is  there  a  province,  is 
there  in  any  part  of  the  empire  a  single  camp,  which  he  has  not 
defiled  with  blood  ?  This,  he  will  tell  you,  is  a  reform  of  the  army. 
In  his  language,  murder  is  a  legal  remedy:  what  all  good  men 
^gree  to  call  a  deed  of  barbarity,,  passes  with  him  for  a  correction 
of  abuses.  Under  specious  names  he  confounds  the  nature  of 
thinc^s :  cruelty  is  Justice,  avarice  is  economy,  and  massacre  is 
military  discipline.  Since  the  death  of  Nero  not  more  than  seven 
months  have  elapsed  ;  and,  in  that  time,  Icelas  his  freedman  has 
amassed,  by  plunder,  more  enormous  wealth  than  the  Polycleti 
fhj^  the  Vatinii,  the  Elii,  and  the  Haloti,  were  able  to  do  in  the 
whole  course  of  that  emperor*s  reign.  Even  Titus  Vinius,  if  he 
himself  had  seized  the  empire,  would  have  had  the  grace  to  blush 
at  such  enormities ;  nor  should  we  have  groaned  under  such  a  load 
of  oppression.  Though  no  higher  than  a  private  citizen,  he  pluiv- 
ders  without  remorse;  be  seizes  our  property,  as  if  we  were  his 
slaves ;  and  he  despise  us  as  the  servants  of  aoother  master.  Hia 
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house  ^lonefcj  contains  wealth  sufficient  to  discharge  the  donative 
everyday  promised,  but  promised  merely  to  insult  you. 

XXXVIII/That  your  hopes  of  better  times  may  never  suc- 
ceed, Galba  has  taken  care,  by  his  choice  of  a  successor,  to  entail 
upon  you  endless  misery.  He  has  adopted  a  man  from  whom  you 
can  have  nothing  to  expect ;  a  man  recalled  from  banishment,  in 
his  temper  dark  and  gloomy,  hardened  in  avarice,  the  counterpart 
of  the  emperor  himself.  You  remember,  my  fellow-soldiers,  the 
day  on  which  that  adoption  was  made ;  a  day  deformed  with 
storms  and  tempests,  when  the  warring  elements  announced  the 
awful  displeasure  of  the  gods.  The  senate  and  the  people  are  now 
of  one  mind.  They  depend  upon  your  valour.  It  is  your  generous 
ardour  that  must  give  vigour  and  energy  to  our  present  enter* 
prise.  Without  your  aid  the  best  designs  must  prove  abortive. 
It  is  not  to  a  war,  nor  even  to  danger,  that  I  am  now  to  conduct 
you  :  the  armies  of  Rome  are  on  our  side.  The  single  cohort  re-* 
maining  with  Galba  is  composed  of  citizens,  not  of  soldiers;  they 
are  gowned,  not  armed  :  tliey  do  not  stand  forth  in  his  defence : 
they  detain  him  as  their  prisoner.  When  they  see  you  advancing 
in  firm  array,  and  when  my  signal  is  given,  the  only  struggle  will 
be,  who  shall  espouse  my  cause  with  the  greatest  ardour.  The 
time  forbids  all  dull  delay:  we  have  undertaken  bravely;  but  it 
is  the  issue  that  must  justify  the  measure,  and  crown  us  with  ap-> 
plause."  Having  closed  bis  liarangue,  he  ordered  the  magazine 
of  arms  to  be  thrown  open.  The  soldiers  seized  their  weapons  ; 
they  paid  no  regard  to  military  rules;  no  distinction  was  ob- 
served ;  the  praetorians,  the  legions,  and  the  auxiliaries,  crowded 
together,  and  shields  and  helmets  were  snatched  up  in  a  tumuU 
tuous  manner.  No  tribune,  no  -  centurion,  was  allowed  to  givo 
orders.  Each  man  was  his  own  commanding  officer.  While  the 
friends  of  discipline  stood  astonished  at  the  scene  of  wild  confu- 
sion, the  evil-minded  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  regulars  were 
offended,  and  in  that  sentiment  found  a  new  motive  to  increase 
the  disorder. 

XXXIX.  The  number  of  the  rebels  increased  every  moment, 
and  their  noise  and  clamour  reached  the  city  of  Rome.  Piso  did 
aot  think  it  advisable  to  proceed 'to  the  camp.  He  met  Galba, 
who  had  left  the  palace  oti  his  way  to  the  fbrum.  Marius  Cel0us 
had  already  brought  alarming  tidings.  Some  advised  the  emperor 
to  return  to  his  palace ;  others  were  for  taking  possession  of  the 
capitoi,  and  the  major  part  for  proceeding  directly  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  harangues ;  numbers  gave  their  advice,  for  no  better 
reason  than  to  clash  with  the  opinions  of  others ;    and,  in  the  dis« 
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traction  of  jarrmg  counsels^  the  roisfortuDe  was,  that  what  ought 
to  have  occurred  jQrst,  was  seen  too  late.  They  decided  when  the 
opportunity  was  lost  We  are  told  that  Laco,  without  the  privity 
of  Gaiha,  formed  a  design  against  the  life  of  ViniuSb  The  murder 
of  that  minister,  he  thought,  would  appease  the  fury  of  the  soU 
diers,  or  it  may  be  that  he  suspected  treachery,  and  thought  him 
joined  in  a  secret  league  with  Otbo :  perhaps  his  own  malice  waa 
the  motive.  But  for  this  dark  purpose  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  was  convenient :  the  sword  once  drawn,  there  was  no  know- 
ing where  the  scene  of  blood  would  end*  Messengers  arriving 
every  moment  encreased  the  consternation ;  the  spirit  of  Galba's 
friends  began  to  droop :  numbers  deserted  him ;  and  of  all  that 
zeal  which  a  little  before  blazed  out  with  so  much  ardour,  every 
spark  was  now  extinguished. 

XL.  Galba,  in  the  midst  of  a  prodigious  conflux  of  people,  had 
not  strength  to  support  himself;  and,  as  the  waving  multitude 
was  impelled  different  ways,  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent. 
The  temples,  the  porticos,  and  great  halls  round  the  forum,  were 
filled  with  crowds  of  gazing  spectators.  The  whole  presented 
an  awful  spectacle.  A  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed.  The 
very  rabble  was  hushed.  Amazement  sat  on  every  face.  Their 
eyes  watched  every  motion,  and  their  ears  caught  every  sound. 
The  interval  was  big  with  terror;  it  was  neither  a  tumult,  nor  a 
settled  calm,  but  rather  the  stillness  of  fear,  or  smothered  rage, 
such  as  often  precedes  some  dreadful  calamity.  Otbo  was  still  in 
the  camp.  He  received  intelligence  that  the  populace  had  re-> 
course  to  arms,  and  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  push  forward 
with  rapidity,  and  prevent  the  impending  danger.  At  his  com* 
mand  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  marching  to  de-throne  an  eastern 
monarch,  a  Vologeses,  or  a  Pacorus,  and  not  their  own  lawful 
sovereign,  advanced  with  impetuous  fury  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  an  old  man,  naked  and  disarmed.  They  entered 
the  city ;  they  dispersed  the  common  people  ;  they  spurred  their 
horses  at  full  speed,  and,  rushing  into  the  forum  sword  in  hand, 
trampled  the  senators  under  foot.  The  sight  o(  the  capitol  made 
DO  impression;  the  temples  sanctified  by  the  religion  of  ages, 
could  not  restrain  their  fury ;  for  the  majesty  of  former  princes 
they  had  no  respect,  and  of  those  who  were  to  succeed,  no  kind 
of  dread.  They  rushed  forward  to  commit  a  detestable  parricide^ 
forgetting,  in  their  frantic  rage,  that  crimes  of  that  atrocious  na- 
ture are  sure  to  be  punished  by  the  prince  that  succeeds  to  the 
•overeign  power. 
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XLL  Tbe  praetorianA  do  sooner  appeared  in  sight,  than  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  cohort  still  remaining  with  Galba  (his 
name,  we  are  told,  was  Attilius  V.ergilio)  tore  from  the  colours 
the  image  of  Galba»  and  dashed  it  on  the  ground.  That  signal 
given,  the  soldiers,  with  one  voice,  declared  for  Oth%  The  peo- 
ple fled  in  consternation.  Such  as  lingered  behind  were  attacked 
sword  in  hand.  The  men,  who  carried  Galba  in  a  litter,  were 
struck  with  terror.  In  their  fright  they  let  him  fall  to  the  ground 
near  the  Curtian  lake  (a).  His  last  words,  according  as  men 
admired  or  hated  him,  have  been  variously  reported.  According 
to  some,  he  asked,  in  a  suppliant  tone,  What  harm  he  had  done  ? 
and  prayed  for  a  few  days,  that  he  might  discharge  the  donative 
due  to  the  soldiers.  Others  assure  us,  that  he  presented  his  neck 
to  the  assassin's  stroke,  and  said  with  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  '*  Strike, 
if  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  requires  it.'*  To  ruffians  thirst- 
ing  for  blood,  no  matter  what  he  said.  By  what  hand  the  blow 
was  given,  cannot  now  be  known.  Some  impute  it  to  Terentius, 
a  resumed  veteran  ;  others,  to  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Lecauius* 
A  report  still  more  general  has  transmitted  down  to  us  the  name 
of  Camurius,  a  common  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion.  This 
man,  it  is  said,  cut  Galba's  throat  The  rest  fell  on  with  brutal 
rage,  and,  finding  his  breast  covered  with  armour,  dissevered  his 
legs  and  arms.  Nor  did  the  barbarians  desist,  till  the  emperor 
lay  a  headless  trunk,  deformed  with  wounds^  and  weltering  in 
his  blood. 

XLII.  Titus  Vinius  was  the  next  victim.  The  manner  in 
which  he  met  his  fate  is  likewise  left  uncertain.  Whether  on  the 
first  assault  his  utterance  was  suppressed  by  fear,  or  whether  he 
had  power  to  call  out,  that  Otho  had  given  no  orders  against  his 
life,  we  have  now  no  means  of  knowing.  Those  words,  if  really 
spoken,  might  be  an  effort  of  pusillanimity  to  save  his  life,  or 
they  were  the  confession  of  a  man,  who  was  actually  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy.  His  life  and  manners  leave  no  room  tp 
doubt  but  he  was  capable  of  joining  in  a  parricide,  of  which  his 
own  administration  (a)  was  the  principal  cause.  He  fell  by  a 
wound  that  shattered  the  joint  of  his  knee,  and,  as  he  lay  stretched 
in  that  condition,  he  was  run  through  the  body  by  Julius  Carus, 
a  legionary  soldier.     He  expired  before  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar. 

XLIII.  While  the  rebels  were  acting  their  horrible  tragedy, 
the  age  beheld,  in  the  conduct  of  one  man,  a  splendid  example 
of  courage  and  fidelity.  Sempronius  Densus  was  the  person  ;  a 
centurion  of  the  praetorian  cohort.  Having  been  ordered  by  Galba 
to  join  the  guard  that  escorted  Piso,  he  no  sooner  saw  a  band  pf 
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armed  assassins,  than  he  advanced  to  oppose  their  fury,  braifdish* 
ing  his  poniard,  and  exclaiming  against  the  horrible  deed.  W.ith 
bis  voice,  with  his  hand,  with  every  effort  iu  the  power  of  roao» 
be  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  gave  Piso,  wounded  as  be  was» 
an  opportuniiy  of  making  his  escape.  Piso  reached  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  where  a  slave  of  the  stat«,  touched  with  compassion, 
conducted  him  to  his  own  private  apartment  Piso  lay  concealed 
for  some  time,  not  indebted  to  the  sanctity  of  the  temple,  nor  to 
the  rites  of  religion,  but  sheltered  by  the  obscurity  of  the  place* 
At  length,  Sulpicius  Florus,  who  belonged  to  a  British  cohort^ 
and  had  been  made  by  Galba  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  Statius  Mur- 
cus,  a  pnetorian  soldier,  arrived  in  quest  of  him  by  Otho's  special 
orden  By  these  two  men  Piso  was  dragged  to  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple,  where,  under  repeated  blows,  he  i)reathed  his  last* 

XLIV.  In  the  midst  of  a  general  massacre,  no  murder,  we 
are  told,  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  Otho,  nor  was  there,  among 
the  heads  cut  off  (a)^  one,  at  which  he  gazed  with  such  ardent 
eyes.  By  this  event  he  felt  himself  relieved  from  all  appreheib* 
sions.  The  fate  of  Galba  and  of  Titus  Vinius  affected  him  in  a 
different  manner.  The  former  brought  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
majesty  fallen  from  a  state  of  elevation ;  and  the  death  of  the  lat<* 
ter  awakened  the  memory  of  an  early  friendship,  and  even  into  a 
heart  like  his,  fierce,  cruel,  and  ambitious,  infused  a  tincture  of 
melancholy.  When  Piso  fell,  an  enemy  expired.  Feeling  for 
him  neither  regret  nor  compunction,  he  gave  a  loose  to  joy.  The 
three  heads  were  iixed  on  poles,  and  carried,  amidst  the  ensigns 
of  the  cohorts,  with  the  eagle  of  the  legion,  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  A  band  of  soldiers  followed,  stretching  forth  their 
hands  reekin<^  with  blood,  and  boasting  aloud  that  they  gave  the 
mortal  wounds,  or  that  they  were  present  aiding  and  abetting;  all, 
with  truth  or  falsehood,  claiming  the  honour  oif  an  atrocious  deed. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  memorials,  presented  OQ 
this  occasion,  by  persons  who  claimed  the  reward  of  crimes  com- 
mitted on  that  dreadful  day,  were  afterwards  found  by  Vitellius? 
and  the  several  authors,  after  diligent  search  made  by  his  orden*, 
were  punished  with  death,  not  from  motives  of  regard  for  the  me- 
mory of  Galba,  but  with  the  usual  policy  of  princes,  who  think, 
by  punishing  the  malefactors  of  a  former  reign,,  that  they  esta- 
blish a  precedent,  and  by  the  terrors  of  future  vengeance,  effectu-* 
ally  secure  themselves. 

XLV.  Another  senate  and  another  people  seemed  now  to  be 
in  possession  of  Rome.  All  pressed  forward  to  the  camp.  You 
would  have  thought  it  a  race  of  servility,  in  which  every  tnati 
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endeavoured  to  outstrip  hisfellow^citizens,  and  be  the  first  to  pay 
bis  court  They  joined  in  reviling  the  nanae  of  Galba,  and  all  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  the  soldiers.  They  thronged  round  Otho, 
fawDing  to  kiss  bis  hand,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  sin- 
cerity, playing  the  farce  with  overacted  zeal.  Otho  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  mummery  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  '  Attentive  to 
all,  and  gracious  to  individuals,  he  took  care  at  the  same  time,  by 
bis  looks  and  actions,  to  restrain  the  soldiers,  who,  by  the  fero- 
city of  their  looks,  seemed  to  threaten  further  mischief.  Marius 
Celsus,  the  consul  elect,  was  the  object  of  their  vengeance.  He 
had  been  the  friend  (^  Galba,  and,  in  the  last  extremity,  conti- 
nued faithful  to  that  unhappy  prince.  His  talents  and  integrity 
gave  ofience  to  a  lawless  crew,  with  whom  every  virtue  was  a 
crime.  They  demanded  bis  immediate  execution.  But  their 
▼iewB  were  too  apparent  The  best  and  ablest  men  in  Rome 
were  doomed  to  destruction  by  a  set  of  men,  who  panted  to  let 
loose  their  rage,  and  lay  a  scene  of  blood,  of  plunder,  and  devas- 
tation. Otho  was  not  yet  in  fulness  of  power.  His  authority  was 
sufficient  to  command  the  perpetration  of  crimes ;  to  prohibit  tbeni 
was  still  beyond  him.  I'he  part  he  assumed  was  that  of  a  man 
enraged,  and  bent  on  some  atrocious  deed.  In  that  pretended 
fttiy,  he  ordered  Celsus  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  as  a  man  reserved 
for  heavier  punishment,  and  by  that  stratagem  saved  him  from 
destruction. 

XLVI.  The  prsetorians,  from  this  time,  knew  no  control.  They 
chose  their  own  prefects ;  namely,.  Plotius  Firmus,  formerly  a 
common  soldier,  raised  afterwards  to  the  command  of  the  night- 
guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba,  a  partisan  in  favour  of 
Otho.  To  him  they  added  Licinius  Proculus,  a  man  who  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Ocbo,  and  was  supposed  to  be  an  accomplice  in 
all  his  dark  designs.  For  the  oflSce  of  governor  of  Rome  they  * 
named  Flavius  Sabinus  faj,  influenced  in  their  choice,  by  tliei^ 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Nero,  who  had  committed  to  him  tbe 
same  important  charge.  The  majority  had  another- motive :  by 
concurring  in  this  nomination,  they  meant  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
Vespasian,  the  brother  of  Sabinus.  Their  next  object  was,  to 
abolisb.the  fees  exacted  by  the  centurions  for  occasional  exemp- 
tions from  duty,  and  for  leave  of  absence.  These  fees,  in  fact, 
were  an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  common  men. 
In  consequence  of  tliis  abuse,  a  fourth  part  of  every  company  was 
seen  rambling  about  the  country,  or  idly  loitering  in  the  very  camp« 
Tbe  centurion  received  his  perquisite,  and  had  no  other  :care. 
Nor  was  tbe  soldier  solicitous  about  tbe  price :  be  purchased  a 
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right  to  be  idle,  and  the  means  by  which  he  enabled  himself  to 
defray  the  expense  gave  him  no  kind  of  scruple.  By  theft,  by 
robbery,  and  by  servile  employments,  he  gained  enough  to  enrich 
his  officer ;  and  the  officer,  in  teturn,  sold  a  dispensation  from  la- 
bour and  the  duties  of  the  service.  Whoever  had  boarded  up  a 
little  money,  was,  for  that  reason,  harassed  with  discipline;  and 
oppressed  with  labour,  till  he  purchased  the  usual  indulgence. 
By  these  extortions  the  soldier  was  impoverished,  bis  stock  was 
exhausted ;  and  after  a  vagabond  life,  hi*  industry  relaxed,  and 
his  vigour  wasted,  be  returned  to  the  camp  without  courage, 
strength,  or  money.  By  these  pernicious  practices  corruption 
grew  into  a  system.  The  common  men  forgot  all  discipline  ; 
-'their  morals  went  to  ruin ;  and,  in  the  natural  progress  of  vice, 
all  became  ripe  for  tumult,  insurrections,  and  civil  war.  To  re- 
medy the  mischief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  the  centurions,  Otho  undertook  to  pay  an  annual  equi- 
valent to  the  officers  out  of  his  own  revenue.  This  reform 
was,  no  doubt,  both  wise  and  just.  Good  princes  adopted  it  af- 
terwards, and  it  is  now  a  settled  rule  in  the  military  system. 
Laco,  the  late  commander  of  the  praetorians,  was  condemned  to 
an  island,  there,  as  was  given  out,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  bis 
days ;  but  a  veteran  soldier,,  whom  Otho  had  dispatched  for  the 
purpose,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Martianus  Icelus,  being  of  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  manumitted  slave,  died  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner. 

XLVII.  After  the  horrors  of  a  day  spent  in  guilt,  and  blood, 
and  carnage,  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  public  misery,  it  was 
the  joy  that  succeeded  to  that  dismal  scene.  The  praetor  of  the 
city  faj  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  The  other  magis- 
trates strove-  to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  vilest  adulation. 
The  fathers  assembled  without  delay.  The  tribuuitian  power, 
the  name  of  Augustus,  and  all  imperial  honours  enjoyed  by  for- 
mer princes,  were  by  a  decree  granted  to  Otho.  Several  mem- 
bers of  that  assembly  were  conscious  of  having  thrown  odious 
colours  on  the  name  and  character  of  their  new  emperor,  and 
hoped  to  expiate,  by  present  flattery,  the  bitterness  of  former 
invectives.  Whether  Otho  despised  those  injurious  reflections, 
or  stored  them  in  his  memory  for  future  occasions  is  uncertain. 
The  shortness  of  his  reign  has  left  that  matter  undecided.  He 
was  conveyed  in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  and  thence  to  the  impe- 
rial palace.  In  his  way,  he  saw  the  forum  discoloured  with 
blood,  and  heaps  of  slaughtered  citizens  lying  round  him.  He 
granted  leave  to  remove  the  dead  bodies,  ami  to  perform  the  rites 
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of  sepulture.  The  remains  of  Piso  were  buried  by  his  wife 
Venudia  (b)^  and  Scribonianus  his  brother.  The  last  duty  to 
Titus  Vinius  was  performed  by  his  daQgh.ter  Crispina^r^.  Their 
•heads,  which  the  murderers  had  reserved  for  sale,  were  founds 
and  redeemed  at  a  stipulated  price. 

XL VIII.  Piso  had  well  nigh  completed  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age  ;  always  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  public,  yet  never 
happy.  Two  of  his  brothers  suffered  a  violent  death ;  Magnus, 
by  the  command  of  Claudius,  and  Crassus,  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero. 
Be  himself  bad  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in  banish-' 
ment ;  an  outlaw  for  some  years,  and  four  days  a  prince.  By  the 
adoption  of  Galba,  he  was  raised  above  his  elder  brother;  but, 
by  that  preference,  all  he  gained  was  to  be  murdered  first. 

Titus  Vinius  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty*seven  ;  a  man  of  un* 
settled  principle,  and  various  manners.  His  father  was  of  a  prae« 
torian  family;  his  grandfather  by  the  maternal  line  was  in  the 
number  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate.  His  first  campaign,  under 
Calvisius  Sabinus  faj^  began  with  disgrace.  The  wife  of  his 
commanding  officer,  prompted  by  wanton  curiosity,  went  by 
night,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  soldier,  to  view  the  site  and 
disposition  of  the  camp.  In  her  frolic,  she  went  round  to  visit 
the  sentinels,  and  the  posts  and  stations  of  the  army.  Arriving  at 
length  at  the  place  where  the  eagles  were  depositeil,  she  did  not 
scruple  to  commit  the  act  of  adultery  on  that  sacred  spot  Vinius 
was  charged  as  her  accomplice,  and,  by  order  of  Caligula*  loaded 
with  irons.  By  the  revolution  which  soon  after  happened  he  re- 
gained his  liberty,  and  from  that  time  rose  to  honours.  He  dis- 
charged the  office  of  praetor,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  legion, 
free  from  reproach.  His  name,  however,  was  soon  after  branded 
with  a  crime,  which  a  common  slave  would  have  blushed  to  com- 
mit Being  a  guest  at  the  table  of  Claudius,  he  was  charged  with 
pilfering  a  golden  goblet  On  the  following  day  that  emperor,  to 
distinguish  Vinius  from  the  rest  of  his  company,  gave  oi-ders  that 
he  should  be  trusted  with  nothing  better  than  a  cup  of  earthen- 
ware. Notwithstanding  this  disgrace,  he  became  proconsul  of 
Narbon  Gaul,  and  acquitted  himself  i a  bis  administration  with 
distinguished  firmness  and  equal  integrity.  The  friendship  of 
Galba  placed  him  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Bold  and  prompt 
in  action,  of  an  enterprising  genius  and  undaunted  courage,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  dark,  subtle,  and  deceitful.  Qualified  to 
succeed  in  whatever  he  undertook,  and  by  nature  ready  for 
good  or  evil  deeds,  he  practised  vice  and  virtue  with  alternate 
success  and  equal  ardour.    His  last  will,  on  account  of  his  immo- 
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derate  Wealth,  "was  declared  null  and,  void.     That  of  Piso  was 
confirmed  hiy*  his  poverty. 

'  XLIX.  Galba*8  body»  during  the  night  that  followed  the  mur- 
der lay  exposed  to  numberless  indignities.    It  was  at  length  con- 
veyed by  Argius,  an  ancient  slave  and  steward  of  that  unfortunate 
emperor,  to  the  private  gardens  of  his  master,  and  there  deposited 
in  an  humble  manner,  without  honour  or  distinction.     His  head, 
in  a  mangled  condition,  was  fixed  on  a  pole  by  the  rabble  of  the 
camp,  and  set  up  to  public  view  near  the  tomb  of  Patrobius,  a 
slave  manumitted  by  Nero,  and  by  order  of  Galba  put  to  death. 
In  that  situation  it  was  found  on  the  following  day,  and  added  to 
thd  ashes  of  the  body,  which  had  been  already  committed  to  the 
flames.    Such  was  the  end  of  Servius  Galba,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age.     He~  had  seen  the  reign  of  five  princes,  and  en- 
joyed, during  that  whole  period,  a  series  of  prosperity ;  happy  as 
a  private  citizen,  as  a  prince  unfortunate.      He  was  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.    His  wealth  was  great :  his  talents 
not  above  mediocrity*     Free  from  vice,  he  cannot  be  celebrated 
for  his  virtues.    He  knew  the  value  of  fame,  yet  was  neither  ar- 
rogant nor  vain-glorious. .    Having  no  rapacity,  he  was  an  econo- 
mist of  his  own,  and  of  the  public  treasure  careful  to  a  degree  of 
avarice.     To  his  friends  and  freedmen  he  was  open,  generous, 
and  even  resigned  to  their  will.     When  his  choice  was  happily 
made,  his  indulgence,  however  excessive,  was  at  worst  an  amU 
able  weakness;  when  bad  men  surrounded  him,  his  good-nature 
bordered  on  folly.      The  splendour  of  his  rank,  and  the  felicity 
with  which  he  steered  through  the  dangers  of  a  black  and  evil 
period,  helped  to  raise  the  value  of  his  character;   his   indolence 
passed  for  wisdom,  and  inactivity  took  the  name  of  prudence. 
In  the  vigour  of  his  days,  he  served  with  honour  in  Germany; 
as  proconsul  of  Africa,  he  governed  with  moderation ;  and  the 
Nethermost  Spain,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years,  felt  the  mild« 
ness  of  his  administration.    While  no  higher  than  a  private  citi- 
zen, his  merit  was  thought  superior  to  his  rank ;  and  the  suifrages 
of  mankind  would  have  pronounced  him  worthy  of  empire,  had  he 
never  made  the  experiment, 

L.  In  this  disastrous  Juncture,  while  Rome  was  shuddering 
with  horror  at  the  late  dreadful  carnage,  and,  from  the  well  known 
vices  of  Otho's  nature,  men  were  in  dread  of  worse  evils  still  to 
come,  dispatches  from  Germany  brought  an  account  of  a  new 
storm  ready  to  burst  in  that  quarter.  The  revolt  of  Vitellius, 
and  the  armies  under  his  command,  was  no  longer  a  secret  The 
-intelligence  arrived  before  the  death  of  Galba,  but  was  suppressed 
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by  that  emperor,  that  the  sedition  oq  the  Upper  Rhine  might  be 
thought  the  only  mischief  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  At  length  the  true  state  of  affairs  was  known,  and  a  ge- 
neral panic  spread  through  the  city.  Not  only  the  senators  and 
Roman  knights,  who  had  still  some  shadow  of  authority,  but  the 
meaner  populace,  mourned  over  the  distractions  of  their  country. 
All  were  grieved  to  see  two  men  of  the  most  pernicious  charac- 
ters, enervated  by  luxury,  and  abandoned  to  every  vice,  chosen 
by  some  fatality  to  be  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  crimes  and  miseries,  which,  under  the  late  emperors,  were 
one  continued  pestilence,  were  no  longer  the  objects  that  em- 
ployed  the  public  mind.  The  civil  wars  were  fresh  in  the  me* 
mory  of  all ;  they  talked  of  Rome  besieged  and  taken  by  her 
own  armies ;  they  remembered  Italy  laid  waste,  the  provinces 
plundered,  the  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  and  the  siege  of 
Modena  and  Perusia  faj^  two  places  well  known  in  history, 
and  each  of  them  the  scene  of  public  calamity. 

**  In  those  tempestuous  times,  the  struggle,  it  was  observed, 
ky  between  men  of  illustrious  character,  and  by  their  contentions 
die  state  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  even  then,  under 
Julius  Caesar,  the  empire  still  survived  and  flourished.  It  stir- 
▼ived  under  Augustus,  and  gained  additional  lustre.  Under 
Pompey  and  Brutus,  had  their  arms  prevailed,  the  republic  would 
have  been  once  more  established.  But  those  men  have  passed 
away.  Otho  and  Vitellius  are  now  the  competitors  :%nd  for 
them,  or  either  of  them,  shall  the  people  crowd  to  the  temples? 
must  they  pmy  for  a  tyrant  to  reign  over  them  ?  Vows,  in  such 
a  cause,  were  impious,  since,  in  a  war  between  two  detestable 
rivals,  he,  who  conquers,  will  be  armed  with  power  to  commit 
still  greater  crimes,  and  prove  himself  the  worst.*'  Such  were 
the  reasonings  of  the  people.  Some,  who  saw  at  a  distance,  fixed 
their  eyes  on  Vespasian,  and  the  armies  in  the  East.  They  fore- 
safwnew  commotions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  dreaded  the 
caltfnities  of  another  war.  Vespasian,  they  agreed,  was  in  every 
respect  superior  to  the  two  chiefs,  who  now  convulsed  the  state  $ 
hot  even  his  character  fbj  was  rather  problematical.  The  truth 
is,  of -all  the  princes  who  to  bis  time  reigned  at  Rome,  he  was 
the  only  one>  whom  power  reformed,  and  made  a  better  man. 

LL  That  the  revolt  under  Vitellius  may  be  seen  in  its  true 
l^t,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  causes  that  produced  it.  I 
tberefbre  go  back  to  the  origin  of  that  event.  After  the  defeat 
0f  Julius  Vittdex  ("aj^  and  the  total  rout  of  his  armies,  the  vic-t 
Mom  l)^gk>0a,  enridied  with  booty,  grew  wanton  with  success. 
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To  men,  who  without  fatigue  or  danger  had  closed  a  lucrative 
war,  the  love  of  enterprise  became  a  natural  passion.  They  pre- 
ferred hostilities  to  a  state  of  inaction,  and  plunder  to  the  sc^dier's 
pay.  They  had,  till  the  late  commotions  called  them  forth,  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  a  rigorous  service,  in  a  bleak  climate  and 
a  desolate  country,  where,  even  in  time  of  peace,  discipline  was 
enforced  with  strict  severity.  But  discipline,  they  knew,  would 
be  relaxed  by  civil  discord.  In  the  distractions  of  parties,  both 
sides  encourage  licentiousness,  and,  by  consequence,  fraud,  cor- 
ruption, and  treachery,  triumph  with  impunity.  The  mutinous 
aoldiers  were  abundantly  provided  with  arms  and  horses,  both  for 
parade  and  service.  Before  the  late  war  in  Gaul,  they  saw  no 
more  than  the  company,  or  the  troop  of  horse,  to  which  they 
belonged.  Stationed  at  different  quarters,  they  never  went  beyond 
their  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  kept  the  armies, 
distinct  and  separate.  Being  at  length  drawn  together  to  make 
head  against  Vindex,  they  felt  their  own  strength ;  and,  having 
tasted  the  sweets  of  victory,  they  wanted  to  renew  the  troubles, 
by  which  their  rapacity  had  been  so  amply  gratified.  They  no 
longer  treated  the  Gauls  as  their  allies  and  friends ;  they  consi- 
dered them  as  enemies,  and  a  vanquished  people. 

In  these  hostile  sentiments  they  were  confirmed  by  such  of  the 
Gallic  nation  as  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  The  people, 
on  that  side  of  the  country,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Vindex, 
and  hislfllies,  whom,  since  the  death  of  that  chief,  they  chose  to 
call  the  Galbian  Faction  ;  and  now,  by  every  artifice,  by  in- 
fusions of  their  own  malice,  they  endeavoured  to  kindle  a  war 
between  the  Romans  and  their  countrymen.  The  animosity  of 
the  legions  was  easily  excited.  The  Sequanians,  the  iBduans, 
and  other  states,  according  to  their  opulence,  were  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  resentment.  The  soldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  towns 
assaulted  and  carried  by  storm,  the  plunder  of  houses,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  country.  In  the  heat  of  imagination,  every 
man  anticipated  the  booty  that  was  to  fall  to  his  share.  To  their 
arrogance  and  avarice,  the  never-failing  vices  of  the  strongest, 
they  united  the  indignation  of  men,  who  felt  themselves  insulted 
by  the  vain-glory  with  which  the  ^duans  and  the  rest  of  the 
obnoxious  slates  made  it  their  boast,  that,  in  despite  of  the  iegicMis; 
they  had  extorted  from  Galba  a  remission  of  one  fourth^f  their 
tribute,  and  an  extension  of  their  territor^  To  these  inclsntives 
was  added  a  report,  artfully  thrown  out  and  readily  believed,  that 
the  legions  were  to  be  decimated,  and  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
centurions  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service.    To  increase  the 
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ferment^  tidings  of  an  alarming  nature  arrived  from  every  quarter^ 
and,  in  particular,  a  storm  was  said  to  be  gathering  over  the  city 
of  Rome.  The  people  of  Lyons,  still  faithful  to  the  memory  of 
Nero,  and  the  avowed  enemies  of  Galba,  took  care  to  dissemi- 
Bate  the  worst  reports.  From  that  place,  as  from  the  centre  of  in* 
teUigence,  rumours  constaotly  issued  :  but  the  camp  was  the  ma- 
gazine of  news,  where  invention  framed  the  lie  of  the  day,  and 
cvedolity  stood  ready  to  receive  it  The  passions  of  the  soldiers 
were  in  constant  agitation ;  malice  embittered  their  minds,  and 
fiear  held  them  in  suspense.  But  they  viewed  their  numbers,  and 
their  courage  revived  They  found  themselves  in  force,  and  in 
full  security  laughed  at  the  idea  of  danger. 

LIL  It  was  near  the  calends  /of  December  in  the  preceding 
■year,  when  Aulus  Y itellius  first  appeared  in  the  Lower  Germany* 
He  made  it  his  business,  to  review  the  legions  in  their  winter* 
quarters ;  he  restored  several  officers  who  had  been  degraded, 
and  relieved  others  from  the  disgrace  of  an  ignominous  sentence^ 
In  these  proceedings  he  acted,  in  some  instances,  with  justice,  in 
others,  with  a  view  to  his  own  ambition.  He  condemned  the 
sordid  avarice  with  which  Fonteius  Capito  granted  or  refused  rank 
in  the  army.  He  established  a  fair  and  regular  system  of  ntilitaiy 
promotion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  appeared  to  exceed  the 
powers  usually  vested  in  consular  generals.  He  seemed  to  be  an 
|lcar  of  superior  weight  and  grandeur.  Reflecting  men  saw  the 
of  bis  motives  (a)^  while  his  creatures  extolled  every 
of  his  conduct  The  profusion,  which  without  judgment  or 
ay,  lavished  away  in  bounties  all  his  own  property,  and 
[|uandered  that  of  others,  was  by  his  sycophants  called  benevo^ 
apd  generosity.  Even  the  vices,  that  sprung  from  lust  of 
^dominion,  were  by  his  creatures  transformed  into  so  many  virtues* 
In  tt|fs  two  armies  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  there  were^ 
>  no  doubt,  men  well  disposed,  and  of  sober  conduct ;  but,  at  the 
same  titne,  both  camps  were  infested  by  a  set  of  desperate  inoen-« 
diaries.  At  the  head  of  the  factious  and  the  turbulent  stood 
Alienutf  Caecina  and  Fabius  Valens,  each  the  commander  of  a  le^ 
gion,  both  remarkable  for  their  avarice,  and  both  of  a  daring 
spirit,  ready  fbr  any  desperate  enterprise.  Valens  had  served  the 
interest  of  Galba,  by  detecting  Verginius,  as  soon  as  the  con-^ 
duct  of  that  officer  seemed  to  be  equivocal :  he  had  also  crushed 
tfaemaGhinations  of  Capito,  and  for  those  services  thought  himself 
ill  requited.  Stnng  with  resentment,  he  now  endeatoured  to 
rouse  the  ambition  of  Vitellius.  '*  The  soldiers,"  he  said,  '*  were 
aealous  io  bis  aarvice,  and  4he  name  ^  Vitdlius  stood  in  high 
VOJL.  2*  KO.  0.  p 
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esteem  throughout  the  Roman  world.  From  Hordeonius  Flac 
cus  no  opposition  was  to  be  apprehended.  Britain  was  ready  to 
declare  against  Galba,  and  the  German  auxiliaries  would  follow 
their  example.  The  provinces  wavered  in  their  duty,  and»  by 
consequence,  the  precarious  authority  of  a  fiseble  old  man  would 
be  soon  transferred  to  other  hands.  Fortune  courted  Yitellius  : 
be  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  bis  arms,  and  receive  her  fevourau. 
Verginius,  indeed,  bad  every  thing  to  chill  his  hoped,  and  damp 
his  resolution.  He  had  no  splendid  Ihie  of  ancestors  to  reconn 
mend  him.  He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  ;  but  his  father  lived 
and  died  in  obscurity.  A  man  of  his  cast  would  have  proved 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire.  A  private  station  was  to  him 
a  post  of  safety.  The  case  of  Yitellius  was  very  different  Sprung 
from  a  father  who  bad  been  three  times  consul,  once  in  conjunC"* 
tion  with  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  who,  moreover,  bad  dis« 
charged  the  office  of  censor,  he  might  well  aspire  to  the  highest 
elevation.  The  honours  of  his  family  marked  bim  out  for  the: 
imperial  dignity.  Too  great  for  a  private  station,  be  must  reacb 
'the  summit  of  power,  or  be  utterly  lost.*'  Notwithstanding  thi» 
inilamatory  speech,  the  phlegmatic  temper  of  Yitellius  was  nofe 
to  be  roused.  A  few  faint  wishes  fluttered  at  bis  heart,  but  hope 
could  find  no  admission. 

Lin.  Meanwhile  Caecina,  who  served  in  the  army  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  had  drawn  to  himself  the  aifections  of  the  army.  Young, 
and  of  a  comely  figure,  tall  and  well  proportioned,  with  an  air  of 
dignity  in  his  deportment,  a  flow  of  eloquence,  and  an  aspiring 
genius,  be  had  all  the  qualities  that  make  an  imfNression  oifc  the 
military  mind.  Though  a  young  man,  he  discharged  the  office  of 
quaestor  in  the  province  of  Beetica  in  Spain,  and  was  among  the 
first  that  went  over  to  Galba's  interest.  The  emperor,  to  reward 
his  zeal,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Germany ;  but 
finding,  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  embezzling  the 
public  money,  he  ordered  him  to  be  palled  to  a  strict  account* 
Csecina  was  not  of  a  temper  to  submit  with  patience.  He  resolved 
to  embroil  the  state,  and  in  the  general  confusion  hoped  to  find  s 
remedy  for  his  own  private  afflictions.  The  seed-plots  of  rebel- 
Hon  were  already  laid  in. the  army.  In  the  war  againit  Yindez 
they  had  taken  the  field,  and,  till  they  heard  that  Nero  was  no 
more,  never  declared  in  favour  of  Galba.  Even  in  that  act  of  sub* 
mission,  they  showed  no  forward  zeal,  but  suffered  the  legions 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  take  the  lead.  There  was  still  another 
circumstance  that  helped  to  sharpen  their  discontent.  The  Tre- 
Teriy  th^LiDgQoes,  and  6tl|er  states,  which  had  felt  the  severity  of 
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Giilba*8  edicts,  or  bad  seen  their  territory  reduced  to  narrow 
limits,  faty  contiguous  to  the  winter^quarters  of  the  legions.  Hence 
frequent  intercourse,  cabals,  and  seditious  meetings,  in  which  the 
soldiers  gprew  more  corrupt,  envenomed  as  they  were  by  the 
politics  of  discontented  peasants.  Hence  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  interest  of  Verginius,  and,  when  that  project  failed,  their 
leadiness  to  list  under  any  other  chief. 

LIV.  The  Lingones,  in  token  of  friendship,  had  sent  presents 
to  the  legions,  and,  in  conformity  to  their  ancient  usage,  the  sym* 
bolical  figure  of  two  right  hands  clasping  one  another.  Their 
deputies  appeared  with  the  mien  and  garb  of  alQiction.  They 
went  round  the  camp,  and  in  every  quarter  disburthened  their 
complaints.  In  tlie  tents,  and  in  the  place  for  the  standards  and 
eagles,  they  painted  forth  their  own  private  injuries,  while  other 
states  enjoyed  the  favour  and  the  protection  of  Galba.  Finding 
that  they  made  an  impressionj  they  represented  to  the  soldiers 
the  dangers  that  hung  over  their  own  heads,  and  the  hardships 
under  which  they  laboured.  The  Romans  caught  the  infection. 
A  general  phrensy  spread  through  the  camp ;  the  flame  of  sedition 
was  ready  to  breakout ;  and  some  dreadful  mischief  seemed  to  be 
impending,  when  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  in  the  dead  of  night,,  or- 
dered the  deputies  to  depart  without  further  delay.  A  report 
soon  prevailed  that  they  were  all  treacherously  murdered,  and 
that,  if  the  soldiers  did  not  instantly  provide  for  their  own  safety, 
the  best  and  bravest  of  the  army  would  be  cruelly  butchered, 
under  covert  of  the  night,  far  from  their  comrades,  and  without* 
the  knowledge  of  their  friends.  A  secret  combination  was  im« 
mediately  formed^  The  soldiers  joined  in  a  bond  of  union.  The 
auxiliary  cohorts,  at  first  suspected  of  a  design  to  rise  against  the 
legi<M)8,  and  put  the  whole  body  to  the  sword,  entered  into  the 
ie^^ue  with  eager  ardour.  Such  is  the  nature  of  profligate  and 
abandoned  minds ;  in  peace  and  profound  tranquillity,  they  seldom 
agree;  but  for  seditious  purposes  a  coalition  is  easily  formed. 

LV.«The  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  -calends  of 
of  January,  went  through  the  usual  form  of  swearii^  fidelity  to 
Galba;  but  the  form  only  was  observed.  No  man  was  seen  to 
act  with  alacrity.  In  the  foremost  ranks  a  feeble  sound  was 
heard ;  the  words  of  the  oath  were  repeated  with  an  unwilling 
nninnur,  while  the  rest  remained  in  sullen  silence  $  each  man,  as 
usual  in  dangerous  enterprises,  expecting  the  bold  example  of  his 
comrades,  ready  to  second  the  insurrection,  yet  not  daring  to  be- 
gin it.  A  leaven  of  discordant  humours  pervaded  the  whole  masa 
ei  the  army*     The  first  and  fifth  legion  were  the  most  outrageous ; 
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sorfic  of  them  pelted  the  images  of  Gulba  with  a  volley  of  stones. 
The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  abstained  from  acta  of  violence,  but 
were  loud  and  clamorous  :  they  bawled  sedition,  but  waited  for 
ringleaders  to  begin  the  fray. 

In  the  Upper  Germany  the  tumult  was  still  more  violent  On 
the  same  calends  of  January,  the  fourth  and  eighteenth  legions, 
quartered  together  in  one  winter-camp,  dashed  the  images  of 
Galba  into  fragments.  In  this  outrage  the  fburtb  legion  led  the 
way ;  and  the  eighteenth,  after  balancing  for  some  time,  followed 
their  example.  Unwilling,  however,  to  incur  the  imputation  of 
a  rebellion  against  their  country,  they  agreed  to  revive  the  anti- 
quated names  of  the  senate  and  roman  people,  and  in  diat 
i^publican  form  took  the  oath  of  fidelity.  Not  one  commander 
of  a  legion,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  tribune,  appeared  in  favour  of 
Galba;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  them,  as  often  happens  in  cases 
of  public  confusion,  not  only  connived,  but  helped  to  increase 
the  tumult  The  mutineers  were  still  without  a  leaden  No 
man  took  upon  him  to  harangue  the  multitude;  no  orator  as« 
cended  the  tribunal;  nor  could  the  incendiaries  tell  in  whose 
service  their  eloquence  was  to  be  employed. 

LVI.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  beheld  this  scene  of  confusion,  and,) 
though  a  consular  commander,  never  once  interposed  with  his  au* 
thority  to  restrain  the  violent,  to  secure  the  wavering,  or  to  ani- 
mate the  well-aifected.  He  looked  on,  a  calm  spectator,  tame 
and  passive ;  it  may  be  added,  innocent,  but  innocent  through 
sluggish  indolence.  Four  centurions  of  the  eighteenth  legion^ 
namely,  Nonius  Receptus,  Donatius  Valens,  Romilius  Marcellus, 
and  CalpumiuB  Repentinus,  attempted  to  defend  the  images  of 
Ghilba.  The  soldiers  attacked  them  with  impetuous  vi<dence,  and 
all  four  were  loaded  with  fetters.  From  that  moment  all  fidelity 
iva9  at  an  end.  The  obligation  of  the  former  oath  was  no  longer 
binding.  It  happened  in  this,  as  in  all  seditions:  one  set  appeared 
to  be  most  numerous,  the  rest  followed  the  leaders,  and  the  whole 
herd  was  qf  pne  party.  In  the  course  of  the  night  that  fblknved 
the  calends  of  January,  the  eagle-bearer  of  the  fourth  legion  ar- 
rived at  the  Agrippinian  colony  faj^  where  ViteUius  was'engaged 
at  a  banquet,  with  intelligence,  that  the  fourth  and  eighteenth 
legions^  having  destroyed  the  images  of  Galba,  took  a  new  form 
of  oath  to  >FH£  Senate  and  roman  pijople*  As  that  govern* 
ment  existed  no  longer,  the  oath  W|m  deemed  a  nullity.  In  this 
crisis  it  was  judged  proper  to  seize  the  opportunity  that  fortune 
oiered,  and^  by  the  nomhmtion  of  ai^  emperor,  fix  the  wavering 
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temper  of  the  legions.  Dispatches  were  accordiugly  sent  to  in- 
fonn  the  vmy  in  the  Lower  Germany,  that  the  soldiers  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  had  revolted  from  Galba,  and  that,  by  consequence, 
it  remained  for  them  either  to  march  against  the  rebels,  or,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  mutual  concord,  to  create  another  emperor. 
In  choosing  for  themselves  they  would  hazard  little ;  but  indecision 
might  be  dangerous, 

LVII.  The  winter-quarters  (a)  of  the  first  legion  were  nearest 
to  the  residence  of  Vitellius.  Pabios  Valens  was  the  command* 
ii^  officer ;  a  prompt  and  daring  leader  of  sedition.  On  the  fol* 
lowing  day  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry  belonging 
to  his  own  l^on,  and,  with  a  party  of  the  auxiliaries,  proceeded 
by  a  faptd  march  to  the  Agrippinian  colony.  He  no  sooner  en- 
tered  the  city,  than  he  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  title  of  emperor. 
The  l^ons  of  the  province,  with  zeal  and  ardour,  followed  his 
example ;  and  three  days  before  the  nones  of  January,  the  legions 
in  Upper  Germany  declared  for  Vitellius,  losing  all  memory  of 
the  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Those  specious  words,  which 
a  few  days  before  resounded  with  so  much  energy,  were  dropt  at 
once ;  and  the  men,  it  now  was  plain,  were  never  in  their  hearts 
the  soldiers  of  a  r^ublic.  The  Agrippinian  people,  the  Treveri, 
and  Lingones,  were  determined  not  to  be  behindhand  in  demon- 
stiations  of  zeal.  They  offered  a  supply  of  arms  and  horses,  of 
men  and  money,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities.  The 
strong  and  vaKant  were  willing  to  serve  in  person ;  the  rich  opened 
their  treasure;  and  the  skilful  gave  their  advice.  The  leading 
chiefs,  as  well  in  the  colonies  as  in  the  camp,  who  had  already 
enriched  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  war,  wished  for  another  vic- 
tory that  might  bring  with  it  an  accumulation  of  wealth.  The 
^eal  with  which  they  entered  into  the  league,  was  what  might  be 
expected ;  but  the  alacrity  of  the  common  men  was  beheld  with 
wonder.  Poor  and  destitute,  they  made  a  tender  of  their  tra- 
velling-subsistence, their  belts,  their  -accoutrements,  and  the  sil- 
ver ornaments  of  their  armour;  all  excited  by  one  geneml  impulse, 
a  sudden  fit  of  blind  enthusiasm*  In  their  motives  there  was,  no 
doubt,  a  mingle  of  avarice ;  and  plunder,  they  hoped,  would  be 
the  reward  of  valour. 

LVIII.  Vitellius,  after  bestowiqg  the  highest  praise  on  the 
spirit  with  which  the  soldiers  embi'ticed  his  cause,  proceeded  to 
regulate  the  various  departtnents  of  public  business.  He  trans« 
fened  the  offiees,  hitbevto  granted  to  the  imperial  freedmen,  to 
^  Bpman  knighto ;  and  the  fees  claimed  by  the  centurions  for 
frosQ  d^^,  wei^i^  for  (he  future,  to  be  defrayed  out 
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of  the  revenue  of  the  prince.  The  fury  of  the  soldiers,  demand- 
ing vengeance  on  particular  persons,  was  not  to  be  repressed.  He 
yielded  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  eluded  their  resentment 
under  colour  of  reserving  the  obnoxious  for  heavier  punishment. 
Pompeius  Propinquus,  the  governor  of  Belgic  Gaul,  was  put  to 
death  on  the  spot ;  but  Julius  Burdo,  who  commanded  the  Ger« 
inan  fleet,  was  saved  by  an  artful  stratagem.  The  army  consi- 
dered  that  officer  as  the  accuser  first,  and  afterwards  as  the  mur- 
derer, of  Fonteius  Capito,  whose  memory  was  still  held  in  respect. 
To  pardon  openly  was  not  in  the  power  of  Vitellius :  he  could 
execute  in  open  day ;  but  to  be  merciful,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
ceive. Burdo  remained  in  prison  till  the  victory  obtained  by  Vi- 
tellius appeased  the  wrath  of  the  soldiers.  He  then  was  set  at 
liberty.  In  the  mean  time,  Centurio  Crispinus,  who  with  his  own 
band  had  shed  the  blood  of  Capito,  suffered  as  a  victim  to  expi- 
ate that  atrocious  deed.  His  guilt  was  manifest ;  the  soldiers  de-« 
inanded  his  Mood,  and  Vitellius  thought  a  man  of  that  descrip- 
tion no  kind  of  loss. 

LIX.  Julius  Civilis  was  the  next  whom  the  army  doomed  to 
destruction  ;  but  being  of  high  rank  and  consequence  amongst  the 
Batavians,  fear  of  a  rupture  with  that  fierce  and  warlike  people 
saved  his  life.  There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  no  less  than  eight  Batavian  cohorts,  annexed  as  auxiliariea 
to  the  fourteenth  legion,  but  separated  in  the  distraction  of  the 
times;  a  body  of  men,  in  that  juncture,  of  the  greatest  moroenU 
It  was  in  their  power  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  whatever 
party  they  espoused.  Nonius,  Donatius,  Romilius,  and  Calpur- 
nius,  the  four  centurions  already  mentioned,  were,  by  order  of 
Vitellius,  hurried  to  execution.  They  had  remained  steady  in 
theirduty  to  their  prince;  and  fidelity  is  a  crime  which  men  in 
open  rebellion  never  pardon.  Valerius  Asiaticus,  the  governor  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  to  whom,  in  a  short  time  after,  Vitellius  gave  hio 
daughter  in  marriage ;  and  Junius  Blaesus,  who  presided  in  the 
province  of  Lyons,  and  had  under  his  command  the  Italic  legion 
("aj^  and  the  body  of  horse  called  the  Taurinian  cavalry  fbj^ 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  new  emperor.  The  forces  in  Rhastia 
were  not  long  in  suspense,  and  the  legions  in  Britain  declared^ 
without  hesitation,  in  favour  of  Vitellius. 

LX.  Britain,  was  at  that  time,  governed  by  Trebellius  Maxi- 
mus  faj  ;  a  man,  for  his  avarice  and  sordid  practices,  despised 
and  hated  by  the  army.  Between  him  and  Roscius  Caelius,  who 
commanded  the  twentieth  legion,  there  had  been  a  long-subsist- 
ing quarrel,  renewed  of  late  with  keener  acrimony,  and  embittered 
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by  the  distractions  of  a  eivil  war.  Caelius  was  charged  by  his 
superior  oQicer  with  being  the  fomenter  of  sedition,  and  an 
enemy  to  discipline  and  good  order :  in  return,  he  recriminated, 
alleging  that  the  commander  in  chief  plundered  the  legions,  and 
left  the  soldiers  to  languish  in  distress  and  poverty.  From  this 
dissension  between  their  officers  the  common  men  caught  the  in- 
fection. All  discipline  was  at  an  end.  Licentiousness  prevailed, 
and  the  tumult  rose  at  length  to  such  a  height,  that  Trebellius, 
insulted  openly  by  the  auxiliaries,  deserted  by  the  cavalry,  and 
betrayed^'by  the  cohorts,  was  obliged  to  tly  for  refuge  to  Vitellius. 
The  province,  however,  notwithstanding  the  flight  of  a  consular 
governor,  remained  in  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity.  The  com- 
manders of  the  legions  held  the  reins  of  government,  by  thdr 
commissions  equal  in  authority,  but  eclipsed  by  the  enterprising 
genius  and  the  daring  spirit  of  Ojelius. 

LXL  The  arrival  of  the  forces  from  Britain  was  an  accession 
of  strength  ;  and  thereupon  Vitellius,  flushed  with  hope,  abound- 
ing in  resources,  and  strong  in  numbers,  resolved  to  carry  the  war 
into  Italy  by  two  different  routes,  under  the  conduct  of  two  com- 
manders. Fabius  Valens  was  sent  forward,  with  instructions  to 
draw  to  his  interest  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  if  he  found  them 
obstinate,  to  lay  waste  their  country  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
was  afre:rwards  to  pass  over  the  Cottian  Alps  (aj^  and  make  an 
irruption  into  Italy.  Caecina,'the  other  general,  was  ordered  to 
take  a  nearer  way,  over  the  Penine  mountains,  aiid  make  his  de- 
scent on  that  side.  The  flower  of  the  army  from  the  Lower 
Rhine,  with  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion,  and  the  cohorts  and 
cavalry,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  were  put  under  the 
command  of  Valens.  Csecina  advanced  from  the  Upper  Germany 
with  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  of  which  the  one  and  twentieth 
legion  was  the  main  strength.  Each  commander  had  a  reinforce- 
ment of  German  auxiliaries.  Vitellius  followed  them,  witli  a 
third  army,  to  crush  whatever  resisted,  and  bring  up  the  whole 
weight  of  the  war. 

LXII.  The  new  emperor  and  his  army  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast :  the  soldiers  burned  with  impatience,  and  with  one  voice  de- 
manded to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  "  It  was  time,''  they  said,  **  to 
push  on  the  war  with  vigour,  while  the  two  Gauls  are  in  commo- 
tion, and  Spain  is  yet  undecided.  The  winter  season  is  far  from 
beii^  an  obstacle :  nor  were  the  men  to  be  amused  with  idle  nego- 
tiations to  hTva%  on  a  compromise.  Italy,  in  ^11  events,  must  be 
invaded,  and  Rome  taken  by  storm.  In  civil  dissensions,  it  isex^^ 
pedition  that  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  military  operations. 
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The  crisis  called  for  vigoar,  and  debate  was  out  of  season." .  Vi* 
tellius,  in  the  meantime,  loitered  away  bis  time  in  dull  repose, 
lifeless,  torpid,  drunk  at  noon-day,  and  overwhelmed  with  glut- 
tony (a).  The  imperial  dignity,  he  thought,  consisted  in  riot 
and  profusion,  and  he  resolved  to  enjoy  the  prerogative  of  a  prince* 
The  spirit  of  the  soldiers  supplied  the  defects  of  their  prince* 
They  neither  wanted  him  in  the  ranks  to  animate  the  brave,  nor 
to  rouse  the  tardy  and  inactive.  Each  man  was  his  own  general* 
With  one  consent  they  formed  the  ranks,  and  demanded  the  sig- 
nal for  the  march.  They  saluted  Vitellius  by  the  name  of  Ger- 
manicus  (b) ;  that  of  Caesar  he  chose  to  decline,  and  even  after 
his  victory  always  rejected  it  Valens  began  his  march.  On  that 
very  day  his  army  beheld  a  joyful  omen.  An  eagle  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  lines,  measuring  his  flight  by -the  movement  of 
the  soldiers,  as  if  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  The  air  resounded 
with  shouts  of  joy,  while  the  bird  proceeded  in  the  same  regular 
course,  undismayed  by  the  uproar,  and  still  seeming  to  direct 
their  march.  A  phenomenon  so  unusual  was  considered  as  a 
sure  prognostic  of  a  signal  victory. 

LXIII.  The  army  advanced  in  good  order  towards  the  state  of 
the  Treveri,  whom  they  considered  as  their  friends  and  allies* 
At  Divodurum  (a)  (a  city  of  the  Mediomatrici)  they  received 
every  mark  of  kindness,  but  were  seized  unaccountably  with  • 
sudden  panic,  in  its  effect  so  extraordinary,  that  the  soldiers 
grasped  their  arms,  and  fell  upon  the  innocent  inhabitants  sword 
in  hand.  In  this  dreadful  outrage  the  love  of  plunder  had.  no 
share;  a  sudden  phrensy  possessed  every  mind;  and,  as  tbe 
cause  was  unknown,  no  remedy  could  be  applied*  *  No  less  tbmn 
four  thousand  men  were  massacred ;  and,  if  the  entreaties  of  tbe 
general  had  not  at  length  prevailed,  the  whole  city  had  been  laid 
in  blood.  The  rest  of  Gaul  was  alarmed  by  this  horrible  catastrophe 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  wherever  the  army  approached,  whole 
cities,  with  the  magistrates  at  their  head,  went  forth  in  a  sup« 
pliant  manner  to  sue  for  mercy.  Mothers  with  their  children  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  a  conquering  enemy  advanced  against 
them ;  and,  though  nothing  like  hostility  subsisted,  the  wretched 
people  were  obliged,  in  profound  peace,  to  deprecate  all  tbe  hor^ 
rors  of  war. 

LXIV.  Valens  arrived  with  bis  army  at  the  capital  city  of  the 
Leucians  (a).  At  that  place  he  received  intelligence  of  tbe  mur^ 
der  of  Galba,  and  the  accession  of  Otba  The  news  made  no 
impression  on  the  soldiers.  Unmoved  by  joy  or  fear,  tbey  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  spoils  of  war.    Tbe  Gauls»  released  by  tbie 
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event  from  their  attachment  to  Galba»  were  now  at  liberty  to 
choose  their  party.  Otho  and  Vitellius  were  objects  of  their  de- 
testation ;  but  they  feared  the  latter.  The  army  proceeded  on 
their  march  to  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  well  disposed 
towards  Vitellius.  They  met  with  a  friendly  reception,  and 
passed  their  time  in  acts  of  mutual  kindness.  But  this  amicable 
intercourse  was  interrupted  by  the  intemperance  of  the  cohort 
(hj  which  had  been  separated,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the 
fourteenth  legion,  and  by  Valens  incorporated  with  his  army. 
Being  of  the  Batavian  nation,  and  by  nature  fierce  and  warlike, 
they  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  legions.  Opprobrious  words 
passed  between  them ;  from  words  contention  arose  :  the  legion^ 
dry  soldiers  entered  into  the  dispute,  and  joined  the  different 
parties  as  judgement  or  inclination  prompted.  The  quarrel  rose 
to  such  a  pitch,  that,  if  Valens  had  not  interposed,  and,  by  making 
a  few  examples,  recalled  the  Batavians  to  a  sense  of  their  duty, 
a  bloody  battle  must  have  been  the  consequence. 

A  colourable  pretext  for  falling  on  the  ^duans  was  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  army  ;  but  that  people  not  only  complied  with  the 
demand  of  money  and  arms,  but  added  a  voluntary  supply  of 
provisions.  What  was  thus  doge  by  the  £duans  through  mO'^ 
tives  of  fear,  the  people  of  Lyons  performed  with  inclination  and 
zeal  to  serve  tlie  cause  of  Vitellius,  From  that  city  the  Italic 
LEGION  and  the  Taurinian  cavalry  were  ordered  to  join 
the  army.  The  eighteenth  cohort  fcj,  which  had  been  used  to 
winter  there,  was  left  in  garrison.  Manlius  Valens  at  that  time 
commanded  the  Italic  legion.  This  officer  had  rendered  good 
service  to  the  cause ;  but  his  services  were  repaid  with  ingrati«« 
tude  by  Vitellius.  The  fact  was,Fabiu8  Valens,  the  commander 
in  chief,  had  given  a  secret  stab  to  his  reputation,  and,  to  cover 
his  malice,  played  ^n  artful  game,  with  all  the  plausible  appear-* 
ance  of  sly  hypocrisy.  In  public  he  praised  the  person  whom 
he  wounded  in  the  dark. 

XXV.  The  late  war  had  kindled  afresh  the  deadly  feud,  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Lyons  apdthe  inhabi- 
tants of  Vienne  fa  J.  In  the  various  battles,  which  they  had  fought 
with  alternate  success,  and  prodigious  slaughter,  it  was  visible 
that  so  much  animosity  was  not  merely  the  effect  of  party-rage  in 
a  contest  between  Nero  and  Galba.  The  people  of  Lyons  had  felt 
the  weight  of  Galba's  displeasure  ;  they  saw  their  revenues  fh) 
wrested  out  of  their  hands,  and  confiscated  to  the  imperial  treasury, 
while  their  inveterate  enemies  enjoyed  the  favours  of  the  em- 
peror.   Hence  a  new  source  of  jealousy.    The  two  cities  wei;e 
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separated  by  a  river  fcj  ;  but  they  were  hostile  neighbours,  and 
they  saw  each  other  with  inflamed  resentment.  Revenge  and 
malice  were  not  to  be  appeased.  The  citizens  of  Lyons  omitted 
nothing  that  could  excite  the  legions  against  their  rivals;  they 
talked  with  l^e  soldiers,  man  by  roan,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
utter  destruction  of  Vienne  could  satisfy  their  indignation. 
'*  Lyons,'*  they  said,  "  had  been  besieged  by  their  mortal  enemies, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Vindex,  and  lately  raised 
recruits  to  complete  the  legions  in  the  service  ofGalba."  To 
these  incentives  they  added  the  temptation  of  plunder  m  a  rich 
and  opulent  city.  Finding  that  they  had  infused  their  rancour 
into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  they  no  longer  depended  on  secret 
practices,  butopenly,  and  in  a  body,  preferred  their  petition,  im- 
ploring the  army  to  march  forth  the  redressers  of  wrong,  and 
rase  to  the  ground  a  city,  that  had  been  the  nursery  of  war,  and 
a  hive  of  enemies  ;  a  foreign  race,  who  hated  the  Roman  name. 
Lyons,  they  said  was  a  confederate  colony  fdj^  a  portion  of  the 
army,  willing,  at  all  times,  to  share  in  the  goo^J  or  evil  fortune 
of  the  empire.  The  issue  of  the  present  war  niight  be  disastrous 
to  their  party.  They  therefore  implored  the  legions  not  to  leave 
them^  in  the  event  of  a  defeat,  at  the  mercy  of  a  furious  and  ini* 
placable  enemy. 

LXVL  These  entreaties  had  their  effect.  The  legions  were 
roused  to  vengeance,  and  the  flame  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the 
commanders  and  other  officers  despaired  of  being  able  to  extin* 
guish  it.,  The  inhabitants  of  Vienne  had  notice  of  their  danger. 
They  came  forth  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  in  tlieir  hands  (a  J 
(he  sacred  vestments,  and  all  the  usual  tokens  of  peace  and  hum- 
ble supplication.  They  met  the  Romans  on  their  marcli,  and, 
falling  prostrate  on  the  ground,  clasped  their  knees,  and  in  a  pa- 
thetic strain  deprecrttcd  the  vengeance  ready  to  burst  upon  them. 
Fabius  Valens  judged  it  expedient  to  order  a  distribution  of  three 
hundred  sesterces  to  each  man.  The  soldiers  began  to  relent,  and 
the  colony  was  respected  for  its  worth  and  ancient  dignity.  The 
general  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  heard  with 
attention.  The  state,  however,  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  arms  and  warlike  stores.  Individuals,  with  emulation,  con« 
tributed  from  their  private  stock.  The  report  however  was,  that 
the  people,  in  good  time,  applied  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  j^r- 
chitsed  the  protection  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Thus  much  is 
'  certain,  that,  after  being  for  a  long  time  depressed  with  poverty, 
he  grew  suddenly  rich,  but  t6ok  no  pains  to  conceal  his  affluence* 
The  art  of  rising  in  the  world*  with  nioderation,  was  not  the  talent 
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of  Valens.  His  passions  had  been  restrained  by  indigence,  and 
BOW,  when  fortune  smiled,  the  sudden  taste  of  pleasure  hurried 
bim  into  excess.  A  beggar  in  his  youth,  he  was,  in  old  age,  a 
voluptuous  prodigal 

The  army  proceeded  by  slow  marches  through  the  terrilpry 
of  the  AUobrogians,  and  thence  to  the  Vocontians ;  the  general, 
during  the  whole  progress,  making  his  market  at  every  place,  and 
selliug  his  favours  for  a  sum  of  mone}'.  For  a  bribe  he  fixed  the 
length  of  each  day's  march,  and  shifted  his  camp  for  a  price  agret^d 
upon  between  him  and  the  owners  of  the  lands.  In  all  these  ex* 
actions  Valens  enforced  his  orders  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  nor 
did  he  blush  to  drive  open  bargains  with  the  magistrates  of  the 
several  cities.  Torches  and  firebrands  were  prepared  to  fire  the 
town  of  Lucus,  situate  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontians ;  and  the 
place  ivould  infallibly  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  if  the  people 
bad  not  ransomed  themselves  with  a  considerable  sum.  Where 
pecuniary  bribes  were  not  to  be  had,  women  were  obliged  to 
resign  their  persons,  and  prostitution  became  the  price  of  com* 
moo  humanity.  In  this,  manner,  gratifying  his  avarice,  or  his 
brutal  passions,  Valens  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 

LXVII.  Caecina,  who  commanded  the  second  army,  marked 
his  way  with  greater  rapine  and  more  horrible  cruelty.  He  found 
iu  the  territory  of  the  Helvetians  abundant  cause  to  provoke  a 
man  of  his  ferocious  temper.  The  people  of  that  district,  origi- 
nally a  Gallic  nation  faj^  were  renowned  in  former  times  for 
their  valour,  and  their  exploits  in  war.  Of  late  years  the  history 
of  their  ancestors  was  their  only  glory.  Not  having  heard  of  the 
death  .of  Galba,  they  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Vitellius. 
In  this  disposition  of  their  minds,  they  hqd  soon  a  cnuse  of  quar* 
rel,  occasioned  by  the  rapacity  of  the  twenty-first  legion.  That 
body  of  men  fell  in  with  a  party,  who  were  escorting  a  sum  of 
money  to  a  strong  fort,  where  the  Helvetians  had  immemorially 
maintained  a  garrison.  The  Romans  seized  the  whole  as  lawful 
plunder.  An  act  of  violence,  so  unwarranted,  raised  the  indig- 
nation of  the  people.  Determined  to  make  reprisals,  they  inter- 
cepted a  small  party  on  their  way  to  Pannonia,  with  letters  from 
the  Germao  army  to  the  legions  stationed  in  that  country.  They 
seized  the  papers,  and  detained  in  custody  a  centurion  with  some 
pf  bis  soldiers.  This,  to  such  a  man  as  Csecina,  was  ample  pro- 
vocation. He  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  pretence  for  open 
hostility.  Whenever  he  took  qmbrage,  he  struck  his  blow  without 
delay,  Tadefer  the  punishment,- were  to  leave  time  for  repent- 
aace^      Jfe  marched  against  the   Helvetians,  and,  having  laid 
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waste  the  country,  sacked  a  place,  built,  during  the  leisure  of  a 
long  peace,  in  the  form  of  a  municipal  town^  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  situation,  and,  by  reason  of  its  salubrious  waters 
fbj^  much  frequented.  Not  content  with  this  act  of  revenge, 
he  sent  dispatches  into  Rhaetia,  with  orders  to  the  auxiliaries  of 
that  country  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  Helvetians,  while  he 
advanced  to  attack  them  in  front 

L XVIII.  The  spirit  of  the  Helvetians,  fierce  and  intrepid  while 
the  danger  was  at  a  distance,  began  to  droop  as  soon  as  the  war 
drew  nearer.  In  the  beginning  of  these  hostilities  they  had  chosen 
Claudius.  Severus  to  command  their  forces,  but  terror  and  con« 
fusion  followed.    They  neither  knew  the  use  of  their  arms,  nor 
the  advantage  of  discipline.    To  keep  their  ranks  in  battle  was 
not  their  practice,  nor  were  they  able  to  act  in  concert  with  their 
united  force.    The  contest,  they  now  perceived,  must  be  unequal 
with  a  veteran  army  ;  and  their  fortifications  being  every  where 
in  decay,  to  stand  a  seige  was  not  advisable.    Caecina  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  the  cavalry  and  auxi  liary  forces 
from  Rhaetia,  with  the  youth  of  that  country,  enured  to  arms, 
and  trained  to  the  art  of  war,  were  ready  to  attack  them  in  the  rear^ 
The  country  was  laid   waste,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  followed. 
The  Helvetians  betook  themselves  to  flight;  and,  after  wandering 
about  in  a  general  panic,  wounded,  maimed,  and  unable  to  resist, 
they  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mountain, 
known  by  the  name  of  Vocetius  fa).    A  band  of  Thracians  was 
dent  to  dislodge  them.    Driven  from  their  fastness,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  woods,  or  fled  to  their  lurking-places,  while  the 
Germans  and  Rhaetians  hung  upon  them  in  their  flight.     Several 
thousands  were  put  to  the  sword,  or  sold  to  slavery.     Having 
ravaged  the  country,   and  laid  a  scene  of  desolation,  the  army 
marched  to  the  seige  of  Aventicum  fbj^  the  capital  city  of  the 
Helvetians.    The  inhabitants  sent  their  deputies,  offering  to  surir 
render  at  discretion.    Their  submission  was  accepted.    Julius 
Alpinus,  one  of  the  leading  chiefs,  charged  with  being  the  author 
of  the  war,  was  by  order  of  Caecina  publicly  executed.     The 
rest  were  left  to  the  mercy  or  resentment  of  Vitellius, 

LXIX.  The  Helvetians  sent  their  ambassadoes  to  the  new  em- 
peror; but  which  was  most  implacable,  he  or  his  army,  it  is  dif- 
ficult tp  decide.  The  soldiers  clamoured  for  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  whole  race.  They  brandished  their  arms  in  the  face  ' 
of  the  ambassadors,  and  threatened  blows  and  brutal  violence. 
Vitellius  showed  no  less  ferocity.  He  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  and  f  bf*ew  Qut;  violent  pienaces.  At  length  CUiidiQs  Cossus^ 
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one  of  the  deputies,  who  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  eio« 
qaence,  but  had  the  skill,  under  an  appearance  of  weiUacted  ter* 
ror,  to  conceal  his  power  over  the  passions  of  his  audience,  had 
the  address  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Their  rage  sub« 
sided,  and  compassion  took  its  turn.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
multitude ;  easily  inflamed,  and  with  a  sudden  transition  shifting 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  melted  into  tears,  and  never  ceased 
their  supplications  till  they  prevailed  on  Vitetlius,  and  saved  the 
people  from  destruction. 

LXX.  Caecina,  wanting  further  instructions  from  Vitellius, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  making  all  proper  arrangements  for  his 
passage  over  the  Alps,  halted  for  a  few  days  in  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetians.  In  that  situation,  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  squadron  of  horse  called  Sylia's  squadron  (aj^  at  that  time 
quartered  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  had  sworn  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
They  had  formerly  served  under  Vitellius,  when  he  was  the  pro- 
consular governor  fhj  of  Africa.  Nero,  when  he  projected  an 
expedition  into  i£gypt,  ordered  them  to  sail  for  that  countiy ; 
but,  being  soon  after  alarmed  by  the  comnnotions  stirred  up  by 
Yindex,  be  called  them  back  to  Italy,  where  they  remained  from 
thdt  tim^.  Their  officers,  unacquainted  with  Otho,  and  closely 
connected  with  Vitellius,  espoused  the  interest  of  the  latter.  By 
lepresenting  to  the  men  the  strength' of  the  legions  then  on  their 
march  to  the  invasion  of  Itiaiy,  and  by  extolling  the  valour  of  the 
German  armies,  they  drew  the  whole  squadron  into  their  party. 
As  a  further  proof  of  their  zeal  for  their  new  prince,  they  at- 
tracted to  his  interest  the  chief  municipal  towns  on  the  side  of 
jthe  Po,  namely,  Mediolanum  (cj^  Novaria,  Eporedia,  and  Ver- 
celfes.  Of  this  tact  Caecina  was  apprised  by  dispatches  from  the 
officers.  But  a  single  squadron,  he  knew,  was  noj;  sufficient  to 
defend  so  large  a  tract  of  country.  In  order  to  reinforce  them,  he 
sent  forward  the  cohorts  of  Gaul,  of  Lusitania,  and  Britain,  with 
the  succours  from  Grermany,  and  the  squadron  of  horse  called  the 
ALA.  PETBINA  fd).  How  lie  himsclf  should  pass  into  Italy,  was 
his  next  consideration.  His  first  plan  was  to  march  over  the 
Rhaetian  mountains  (ej^  in  order  to  make  a  descent  into  Noricuni, 
where  Petronius  Urbicus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  supposed 
to  be  a  partiwm  in  Otho's  service,  was  busy  in  collecting  forces, 
and  destroying  the  bridges  over  the  rivers.  But  this  enterprise 
was  soon  relinquished.  The  detachment  already  sent  forward 
Might  be  cut  off,  ai^cf,  after  all,  the  secure  possession  of  Italy  was 
the  im)>ortant  object.  The  issue  of  the  war,  wherever  decided^, 
would  dr^w  after  it  all  inferiQr  places,  and  Noficum  would  fall^ 
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by  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed  bj^  the  shortest  way  into  Italy.  For  this 
purpose,  he  ordered  the  troops  lightly  armed  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  and,  with  the  legions  heavily  armed,  he  marched  hira* 
self  over  the  Penine  Alps  (f)^  through  a  waste  of  snow,  and  all 
the  rigours  of  th^  winter  season. 

LXXI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  displayed  a  new  and  unex- 
pected character.  He  renounced  his  love  of  pleasure,  or,  at  least, 
dissembled  for  the  present  Scorning  to  loiter  in  luxury  and  in- 
glorious ease,  he  assumed  a  spirit  becoming  the  majesty  of  em- 
pire. 'And  yet  the  change  diflfused  a  general  terror:  men  knew, 
that  his  virtues  were  false,  and  they  dreaded  a  return,  of  his  for- 
mer vices.  He  ordered  Marius  Celsus,  the  consul  elect,  whom 
he  had  put  in  irons  (a)  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers,  to  appear  before  him  in  the  capitol.  To  acquire 
the  fame  of  clemency,  by  releasing  a  man  of  illustrious  character, 
and  well  known  to  be  an  enemy  to  Otho  and  his  partj,  was  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  Celsus  appeared  with  unshaken  constancy.. 
He  confessed  the  crime  of  adhering  faithfully  to  the  unfortunate 
Galba,  and,  by  that  firmness,  gave  the  emperor  a  fair  opportunity 
to  grace  his  character.  Otho  did  not  assume  the  tone  of  a  sove* 
reign  granting  pardon  to  a  criminal ;  but,  to  show  that  he  could 
think  generously  of  an  enemy,  and  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  sin^ 
cerity  of  his  reconciliation,  he  received  Celsus  among  his  intimate 
friends,  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  appointed  him  one  of  hia 
generals  to  conduct  the  war.  Celsus  accepted  the  commission^ 
and  remained  steady  to  his  trust  His  fidelity  was  honourable, 
but  unfortunate.  The  clemency  of  the  prince  gave  great  satisfac-* 
tion  to  the  leading  men  at  Rome ;  the  populace  applauded,  and 
even  the  soldiers  admired  the  virtue  which  they  bad  condemned* 

LXXU.  The  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was  followed  by  an 
event  no  less  acceptable,  but  for  reasons  of  a  different  nature. 
The  public  voice  was  loud  against  Sophonius  Tigellinus  (a}^  and 
accordingly  his  doom  was  fixed.  From  low  beginnings  this  man 
had  raised  himself  to  eminence  in  the  state.  His  birth  was  ob- 
scure. Stained  in  his  youth  with  the  worst  impurities,  he  retained, 
in  his  advanced  years,  all  his  early  habits,  and  closed  with  disgrace 
a  life  beguq  ^n  infamy.  By  his  vices,  the  surest  road  to  prefer- 
ment, he  oMained  the  command,  first  of  the  city  cohorts,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  rewards  which  were  due 
to  virtue  only,  he  obtained  by  his  crimes.  To  his  effeminate 
qualities  he  united  some  of  those  rougher  evils  which  majr  be 
called  nianly  passions,  such  as  avarice  aod  cruelty.   Having  gained 
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an  entire  ascendant  over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some 
instances,  the  adviser  of  the  horrors  committed  by  that  prince,  and 
in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  master. 
He  corrupted  Nero  at  first,  and  in  the  end  deserted  him.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  blood  of  a  criminal  was  never  demanded  with 
such  violent  clamour.  The  men  who  detested  the  memory  of 
Nero,  and  those  who  still  regretted  him,  concurred  in  one  opi- 
nion. They  all  joined  in  the  cry  for  public  Justice.  During  tlie 
short  reign  of  Gatba,  be  lived  secure  under  the  protection  of 
Titus  Vinius.  In  fact,  be  had  some  merit  with  that  minister,  hav- 
ing saved  the  life  of  his  daughter ;  but,  in  that  very  act,  humanity 
was  not  his  motive.  A  man  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent 
blood,  could  not  be  suspected  of  a  single  virtue.  His  design  was, 
by  a  new  connection  to  screen  himself  from  future  danger. 

Such  at  all  times  is  the  policy  of  the  worst  of  men :  they  dread 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  and,  in  the  hour  ofl  need,  hope  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  pernicious  favourite. 
Innocence  is  no  part  of  their  care ;  they  know  that  the  guilty  are 
ever  ready  to  defend  each  other.  But  the  friendship  of  Vinius, 
who  was  still  remembered  with  detestation,  was  an  additional 
spur  to  the  populace.  They  crowded  together  from  all  quarters ; 
they  surrounded  the  palace;  they  filled  the  forum  ;  and  in  the 
circus  and  the  theatre,  where  licentiousness  is  most  apt  to  shew 
itself,  they  clamoured,  with  a  degree  of  violence  little  short  of 
sedition,  for  the  punishment  of  a  vff  e  malefactor.  Tigellinus  was 
then  at  the  baths  of  Sinuessa  fbj.  Orders  were  sent  to  him  to 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  He  received  the  fatal  news  in  a  circle  of 
his  concubines ;  he  took  leave  with  tenderness ;  and  after  mutual 
embraces,  and  other  trifling  delays,  he  cut  his  throat  witji  a  razor; 
by  the  pusillanimity  of  his  last  moments  disgracing  even  the  in* 
famy  of  his  former  life. 

LXXIII.  About  the  same  time,  the  execution  of  Calvia  Crispi- 
nilla  faj  was  demauded  by  the  public  voice :  but  by  various  ar- 
tifices, in  which  the  duplicity  of  the  prince  covered  him  with  dis- 
honour, she  was  saved  from  danger.  She  had  been,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  tlie  professed  teacher  of  lascivious  pleasures,  and,  in  the 
various  scenes  of  that  emperor,  the  caterer  for  his  appetite.  She 
passed  afterwards  into  Africa,  and,  having  instigated'Clodius  Ma- 
cer  to  revolt,  became  an  accomplice  in  the  plot  to  c-ause  a  famine 
in  the  city  of  Rome.  She  was  married  soon  after  to  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  and,  by  that  connection,  gained  a  powerful  interest, 
iosomuch  that,  during  the  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
ibe  Iiv^  in  perfect  security.      Even  in  the  following  reign  she 
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was  high  in  credit  Her  riches,  and  her  want  of  children  placed 
her  in  a  flourishing  state;  and  those  two  circumstances  in  good 
as  well  as  evil  times,  are  sure  to  be  of  .weight 

LXXIV.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  endeavoured  by  frequent 
letters  to  divert  Vitellius  from  his  purpose.  His  proposals  were 
in  the  soft  style  of  female  persuasion  ;  he  offered  money,  and  a 
retreat  for  voluptuous  enjoyments,  with  all  that  the  prince's  favour 
could  bestow.  Vitellius  answered  in  the  same  delicate  strain. 
Both  parties  corresponded  in  dainty  terms,  with  dissembled  hatred, 
and  frivolous  negotiation,  till,  exasperated  by  want  of  success, 
they  changed  their  tone,  and,  with  ungarded  invective,  charged 
each  other  with  criminal  pleasures  and  flagitious  deeds.  Both 
had  truth  on  their  sides.  Weary  of  altercation,  Otho  recalled  the 
deputies,  who  had  been  sent  by  Galba,  and,  in  their  room,  dis' 
patched  others  to  the  German  army,  to  the  Italic  legion,  and  the 
troops  quartered  at  Lyons,  with  instructions  to  negotiate  in  the 
name  of  the  senate.  The  men  employed  in  this  embassy  tarried 
with  Vitellius,  and,  by  their  cheerful  compliance  left  no  roonr 
to  think  that  they  were  detained  by  force.  Undejr  pretence  of 
doing  honour  to  the  embassy,  Otho  had  sent  a  detachment  of  tlie 
praetorian  guards.  Without  suffiering  them  to  mix  with  the  sol- 
diers, yitellius  ordered  them  to  return  without  delay.  Fabius 
Valens  took  the  opportunity  to  write,  in  the  name  of  the  Ger^ 
roan  army,  to  the  praetorian  guards.  His  letters,  in  a  style  of 
magnificence,  set  forth  the  strength  of  the  legions,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offered  terms  of  mutual  concord.  He  condemned  the 
forward  zeal,  with  which  they  presumed  to  transfer  to  Otho  an 
empire  which  had  been  vested  in  Vitellius.  He  mingled  pro* 
mises  with  expressions  of  anger,  and,  jafter.  treating  the  praetorians 
as  men  unequal  to  an  important  war,  gave  them  assurances  that 
they  would  lose  nothing  by  peace  and  unanimity.  These  letters^ 
however,  were  without  effect  The  praetorians  continued  firm  in 
their  duty. 

LXXV.  The  rival  chiefs  began  to  lay  snares  for  each  other* 
They  waged  a  war  of  treachery.  Emissaries  were  sent  by  Otho 
into  Germany,  and  others  by  Vitellius  to  Rome.  Both  parties 
missed  their  aim.  The  agents  of  Vitellius  passed  undetected. 
Amidst  a  concourse  of  people,  in  so  vast  a  city  as  Rome^  they 
could  lurk  with  impunity  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  camp 
where  all  were  known  to  each  other,  the  men  employed  by  Otho 
were  soon  discovered  by  the  novelty  of  their  faces.  Vitellius, 
anxious  for  his  family,  then  residing. at  Rome,  sent  letters  to  Ti- 
lianus,  the  brother  of  Otho,  threatening,  if  any  violence  was  of- 
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fered  to  his  mother  or  his  children  faJ^'U)  make  reprisals,  and 
put  both  him  and  his  son  to  death.  Both  families  remained  un- 
hurt As  long  as  Otho  lived,  fear  might  be  the  motive :  Vitellius, 
after  his  victory,  added  to  his  laurels  the  palm  of  clemency. 

LXXVL  The  first  occurrence  that  inspired  Otho  with  confi* 
dence  in  his  cause,  was  an  account  from  lUyricum  that  the  le* 
gioDs  of  Dalmatia,  of  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia,  had  declared  in  bis 
favour.    Advices  from  Spain  brought  the  like  intelligence  ;  and 
in  a  public  edict,  honourable  mention   was  made  of  Cluvius 
Rufus,  the  governor  of  the  province.    That  compliment,  however, 
was  found  to  be  premature.    Spain  went  over  to  the  interest  of 
Titellius.    The  people  of  Aquitaine,  under  the  influence  of  Julius 
Cordus,  had  sworn  obedience  to  Otho;  but  a  little  time  shewed, 
that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  was  no  longer  binding.    All  prin- 
ciple, all  affection^  and  all  truth,  were  banished.    Fear,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  governed  in  every  quarter.    Narbon  Gaul 
acceded  to  Vitellius.    A  party  in  force,  and  near  at  band,  found 
no  difficulty  in  drawing  their  neighbours  into  a  league  >with  them- 
selves.  The  distant  provinces,  and  all  places  separated  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, adhered  to  Otho,  not  from  motives  of  Yegard  for  him 
or  his  party,  but  because  the  name  of  Rome  and  the  senate  were 
still  respected  by  foreign  nations.    Besides  this,  Otho,  being  the 
first  announced  in  foreign  parts,  had  already  made  his  impression. 
The  army  in  Judasa  under  the  conduct  of  Vespasian,  and  that  in 
Sjrria,  under  Mucianus,  swore  iidelity  to  Otho.    iEgypt,  and  the 
provinces  in  the  East,  acknowledged  his  authority.    The  same 
disposition  prevailed  in  Africa.    That  whole  country  was  willing 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  people  of  Cartilage.    In  that 
city,  without  any  order  or  authority  from  Vipsanius  Apronianus, 
then  proconsular  governor  of  the  province,  a  public  treat  was 
given  by  a  pragmatical  fellow,  of  the  name  of  Cresceiis,  one  of^ 
Nero*8  freedmen,  who  had  the  ambition  to  distinguish  himself  as 
an  active  partisan  in  the  interest  of  Otho.    Such,  in  times  of  pub- 
lic distraction,  is  the  presumption  of  the  lowest  men  in  the  state. 
They  think  it  time  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity,  and  act  their 
part,  as   if  they  had  an  interest  in  the  common-wealth.    The 
mob  of  Carthage  expressed  their  zeal  with  all  demonstrations  of 
joy,  and  the  rest  of  Africa  followed  their  example. 

LXXVIL  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  while  the  armies  and  the, 
several  provinces  embraced  opposite  interests,  it  was  evident  that 
Vitellius,  to  secure  his  title,  had  nothing  left  but  the  decision  of 
the  sword.     Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Rome,  diacharg- 
iof  ail  the  functions  of  the  sovereign   power,  as  if  he  was  es- 
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tablished  in  profound  tranquillity.  His  conduct,  in  some  in- 
stances, was  such  as  became  the  dignity  of  the  state ;  but  his 
measures,  for  the  raost  part,  were  hastily  adopted,  the  mere 
expedients  of  the  day.  He  named  himself  and  his  brother  Ti- 
tianus  joint  consuls  fa  J,  to  continue  in  office  till  the  calends 
of  March.  For  the  two  following  months,  with  a  view  to  curry 
favour  with  th^  German-array,  he  appointed  Verginius,  and  gave 
him  for  his  colleague  Poppaeus  Vopiscus.  For  the  nomination 
of^  the  latter  he  pretended  motives  of  friendship  ;  but,  as  men  of 
penetration  thought,  his  real  view  was  to  pay  court  to  the  people 
of  Vienne.  With  regard  to  future  consuls,  no  alteration  was 
made  in  the  arrangement  settled  by  Nero  or  by  Galba.  "Caelius 
Sabinus  and  his  brother  Flavins  were  to  succeed  for  the  months 
of  May  and  June.  From  the  first  of  July  to  September,  Arrius 
Antoninus  fbj  and  Marius  Celsus  were  to  be  in  office.  Nor  did 
Vitellius,  after  his  victory,  disturb  this  order  of  succession. 
Otho,  at  the  same  time,  thought  proper  to  grant  the  augural 
and  pontifical  dignities,  as  the  summit  of  civil  honours,  to  such 
of  the  senators  as  were  grown  grey  in  public  stations  ;  nor  was 
he  unmindful  of  the  young  patricians  lately  recalled  from  banish- 
ment. To  soothe  the  remembrance  of  their  suflFerings,  he  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  sacerdotal  honours  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  their  ancestors.  Cadius  Rufus  fcj,  Pedius  Blaesus,  and  Sae- 
vinus  Pomtinus,  who  under  Claudius  or  Nero  had  been  charged 
with  extortion,  and  expelled  the  senate,  were  restored  to  their 
rank.  To  varnish  this  proceeding,  the  real  offence  was  sup- 
pressed, and  what  was,  in  fact,  public  rapine,  in  the  style  of  the 
pardon  took  the  name  of  violated  majesty :  a  charge  held  in  such 
general  detestation,  that,  to  elude  it,  the  best  and  wisest  laws 
were  set  aside. 

LXXVni.  In  order  to  extend  his  popularity,  Otho,  in  the  next 
place,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  cities  and  provinces,  little  doubt- 
ing but  by  acts  of  munificence  he  should  be  able  to  strengthen 
his  interest.  To  the  colonies  of  Hispalis  and  Emerita  faj^  then 
on  the  decline,  he  transplanted  a  number  of  families :  the  Lin- 
gones  were  honoured  with  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  and 
to  the  province  of  Baetica  all  the  Moorish  cities  were  annexed.  He 
gave  a  new  code  of  laws  to  Cappadocia,  and  another  to  Africa ; 
all  popular  grants,  and  splendid  for  the  present,  but  soon  to  fade 
away,  and  sink  into  oblivion.  Amidst  these  innovations,  all  of 
them  temporizing  acts,  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  his  affairs, 
and  perhaps  on  that  account  excusable,  he  did  not  forget  his  ten- 
der passions.      Even  in  the  moment  when  the  sovereign  power 
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things  Is  the  duty  of  the  soldier ;  in  others,  not  to  be  informed  is 
his  happiness,  and  submission  is  his  virtue.  Even  the  tribunes 
and  centurions  must  often  receive  their  orders  without  a  reason 
assigned:  to  know  the  motives  that  weigh  with  the  general,  is  not 
their  province ;  to  obey  is  the  duty  of  the  inferior  officer.  If 
every  subaltern  may  discuss  the  operations  of  war,  and  cavil  with 
the  commander  in  chief,  subordination  ceases,  discipline  is  at  an 
eqtf,  and  the  best  concerted  enterprise  may  be  defeated.  And  are 
we  now  to  imagine,  that  the  soldier,  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand, 
may  seize  his  arms,  and,  as  caprice  or  fancy  prompts,  sally  forth 
in  the  dead  of  night  ?  Shall  two  or  three  drunken  men  (in  the  last 
'  night's  fray,  I  do  not  believe  there  were  more)  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  officers  ?  Shall  they  murder  the  centurions, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  phrensy,  rush  to  the  pavilion  of  their  general. 

LXXXIV.  "  You,  my  fellow-soldiers,  have  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  your  duty ;  the  fact  must  be  admitted  ;  but  your  zeal 
for  me  was  the  cause.  And  yet  reflect  Jbr  a  moment,  what 
might  have  been  the  consequence.  Amidst  that  general  up- 
roar, in  the  gloom  of  midnight  darkness,  the  assassin's  blow 
might  have  been  aimed  at  me,  whom  you  wished  to  defend. 
Give  Vitellius  his  option;  let  him  and  his  rebel  soldiers  have 
the  power  of  choosing,  and  what  greater  cause  could  they  in- 
voke ?  what  calamity  could  they  call  down  upon  us,  so  much 
to  be  dreaded,  as  a  turbulent  and  factious  spirit,  and  all  the  evils 
of  discord  and  sedition  ?  Let  the  soldier  refuse  to  obey  his  cen- 
turion ;  let  the  centurion  shake  ofl*  the  authority  of  the  tribune ; 
let  cavalry  and  the  foot  soldiers  be  intermixed,  without  order  or 
distinction ;  and  let  us  all,  in  one  promiscuous  body,  go  forward 
to  the  war.  Need  our  enemies  wish  for  more  ?  We  should  rush 
on  sure  destruction.  It  is  obedience,  my  fellow-soldiers,  implicit, 
prompt  obedience  (a)^  without  pausing  to  wrangle  with  our  su- 
perior officer,  that  gives  to  military  operations  all  their  energy. 
The  army  that  shows  itself,  in  time  of  peace,  attentive  to  disci- 
pline and  good  order  is  sure  to  be  the  most  formidable  in  the  day 
of  battle.  It  is  yours  to  arm  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  and 
to  face  the  enemy  with  heroic  valour:  be  it  mine  to  form  the  plan 
of  operations,  and,  in  the  execution,  to  direct  and  guide  the  cou- 
rage of  the  army.  The  guilt  of  last  night  extends  to  a  few  only  ; 
and  of  those  few,  two  only  shall  expiate  the  offence.  That  done, 
let  us  bury  in  oblivion  the  horrors  of  that  shameful  tumult ;  and 
may  no  other  army  hear  those  dreadful  imprecations  uttered 
against  a  Roman  senate!  Against  that  venerable  body,  the  head 
of  tbeempire>  and  the  fountain  from  which  justice  flows  through 
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the  provinces,  not  evenVitellius,  nor  his  rash-levied  crew  of  Ger- 
mans, would  dare  to  meditate  so  vile  a  deed. 
*     "  And  can  there  be  in  Italy  a  race  of  men,  the  genuine  offspring 
of  Roman  citizens,  who  are  capable  of  so  foul  a  parricide  ?  who 
can  lift  their  impious  hands  against  the  sacred  order,  from  whom 
our  cause  derives  so  much  lustre,  to  the  confusion  of  Vitellius 
and  the  scum  of  nations  that  follows  him  to  the  field  ?   Some 
states,  it  is  true,  have  been  induced  to  join  his  standard ;  he  has 
the  appearance  of  an  army  ;  but  the  senate  is  on  our  side.    The 
commonwealth  is  with  us ;  our  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
And  when  I  mention  Rome,  when  you  yourselves  behold  that  mag- 
nificent city,  do  you  imagine  that  it  consists  in  walls,  and  buildings,  * 
and  a  pile  of  stones  ?  Inanimate  structures  and  mute  and  sense- 
less edifices  may  moulder  away,  and  rise  again  out  of  their  ruins ; 
but  the  stability  of  empire  depends  upon  the  senate,  upon  the 
safety  of  that  august  assembly,  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
the  peace  of  nations,  your  fate  and  mine,  are  grafted.    It  was 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  and  the  father  of  the  Roman 
state,  who  instituted,  with  solemn  auspices,  that  sacred  order.   It 
has  subsisted  in  vigour  from  that  time  ;  from  the  expulsion  of 
Tarquin,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Caesars,  it  has  been  preserved 
inviolate.    We  received  it  from  our  ancestors ;  let  us   transmit 
it  to  our  posterity,  unshaken,  unimpaired,  immortal.    From  your 
order,  from  the  people  at  large,  the  senate  is  supplied  with  its 
brightest  ornaments ;  and  from  the  senate  you  derive  a  succes- 
sion of  princes." 

LXXXV.  This  speech,  seasoned  with  reproof,  yet  tempered 
with  conciliating  language,  was  favourably  received  :  and  the 
moderation  of  the  prince,  who  punished  only  two  of  the  muti-* 
neers,  gave  general  satisfaction.  By  that  lenient  measure,  the 
soldiers,  too  fierce  to  be  controlled,  were  quieted  for  the  present. 
Rome,  however,  was  not  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  A  constant 
din  of  arms  was  heard,  and  warlike  preparations  were  seen  in 
every  quarter.  The  soldiers  did  not,  as  before,  riot  in  tumul- 
tuous bodies ;  but,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  city,  they 
found  means,  in  various  shapes,  to  insinuate  themselves  into 
houses,  where  they  watched,  with  sufficient  malignity,  the  mo- 
tions and  words  of  all,  who  by  their  nobility,  their  wealth,  or 
their  talents,  were  eminent  enough  to  be  objects  of  caluimiy. 
A/eport  prevailed  at  the  same  time,  that  Vitellius  had  a  number 
of  emissaries  dispersed  among  the  populace,  to  act  as  spies,  and 
watch  the  state  of  parties.  Hence  jealousy,  mistrust,  and  fear. 
No  man  thought  himself  safe  under  his  own  roof.    Abroad  and 
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under  the  eye  of  the  public  the  alarm  was  still  greater.  What- 
ever was  the  rumour  of  the  day, all  degrees  and  ranks  were  obliged 
to  set  their  faces  for  the  occasion :  if  bad,  they  were  afraid  of 
fleemiog  to  despond ;  and,  if  propitious,  unwilling  to  be  thought 
backward  in  demonstrations  of  joy.  With  events  of  either  kind, 
their  features  were  taught  to  comply. 

The  fathers  had  the  hardest  task.  Silence  in  the  senate  might 
be  thought  sullen  discontent,  and  liberty  of  speech  might  be 
deemed  a  crime.  Adulation  itself  was  at  a  stand.  Who  could 
deceive  a  prince,  who  was  but  lately  a  private  man,  and,  in  that 
station,  practised  flattery  till  he  became  a  perfect  master  of  that 
insidious  art?  The  fathers  were  driven  to  little  stratagems  ;  they 
tortured  every  sentence  into  a  thousand  forms,  and,  to  diversify 
one  and  th^  same  thought,  all  the  colours  of  rhetoric  were  ex- 
hausted. All  agreed  to  call  Vitellius  a  public  enbmt  and 
▲  PARRICIDE.  This  was  the  burthen  of  every  speech.  Cautious 
men,  who  looked  forward  to  their  own  security,  avoided  entering 
into  particulars,  content  with  hackneyed  declamation:  others^ 
without  reserve  or  management,  poured  out  a  torrent  of  virulent 
bvective,  but  generally  chose  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  noise 
and  clamour,  when  nothing  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  the 
speaker  could  mouth  and  bellow,  without  the  danger  of  being 
understood  or  remembered. 

LXXXVI.  A  number  of  prodigies,  announced  from  different 
quarters,  diffused  a  general  panic.  The  goddess  of  victory,  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  capitol,  let  the  reins  of  two  horses,  harnessed  to 
her  chariot,  fall  from  her  hand.  A  form  of  more  than  human 
size  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  chapel  of  Juno.  In  an  island  in 
the  Tiber  (a)y  the  statue  of  Julius  Caesar,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  on  a  day  perfectly  serene  and  calm,  turned  round  fVom 
the  west  to  the  east  In  Etruria  an  ox  was  ^aid  to  have  spoken  : 
animals  brought  fotth  monstrous  births  :  and  to  these  was  added 
a  varie^  of  preternatural  appearances,  such  as  in  rude  and  bar- 
barous ages  were  the  coinage  of  superstition ;  and,  even  in  pro- 
found peace,  made  an  impression  on  vulgar  credulity,  though  of 
hte  years  they  have  so  far  lost  their  effect,  that,  unless  it  be  a 
time  of  public  distress,  they  pass  away  unheeded  and  forgotten. 
Amidst  the  omens,  which  seemed  to  threaten  impending  danger, 
an  inundation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  most  alarming.  The  waters 
swelled  above  their  banks,  and  overflowed  the  adjacent  country. 
The  Sublician  bridge  was  carried  away  by  the  flood ;  and  the 
mills,  that  fell  in,  obstructing  the  course  of  the  river,  the  torrent 
iras  Amea  back  with  such  impetuous  violence,  that  not  only 
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the  level  parts  of  the  city»  but  even  tlie  higher  grounds,  were 
covered  with  a  general  deluge  fbj.  The  people  in  the  streets 
were  swallowed  up,  and  numbers  were  drowned  in  their  shops, 
and  in  their  beds.  The  com  in  the  public  granaries  was  destroyed ; 
a  famine  ensued,  and  the  common  people  were  reduced  to  the 
last  distress.  The  waters,  that  lay  for  some  time  in  the  streets  of 
Rome,  sapped  the  foundation  of  several  insulated  houses ;  and 
when  the  flood  fell  back  into  its  channel,  the  superstructure 
tumbled  to  the  ground.  This  disaster  was  no  sooner  over  than 
a  new  occurrence  spread  a  general  terror.  Otho  was  preparing  to 
set  out  on  his  expedition.  His  way  was  over  the  field  of  Mars, 
and  the  Flaminian  road  ;  but  both  places  were  impassable.  This 
circumstance,  though  accidental,  or  the  effect  of  natural  causes, 
was  magnified  into  a  prodigy,  by  which  the  gods  denounced  the 
slaughter  of  armies  and  a  train  of  public  calamities. 

LXXXVII.  The  emperor  ordered  a  lustration  faj^  and,  having 
purified  the  city,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  Penine  and  the  Cottian  Alps,  with  all  the  passes  into  Italy, 
were  in  the  possession  of  Vitellius  and  his  armies.  Otho  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Graul,  with  a 
fleet  well  manned ;  and  in  force  to  keep  the  command  of  those  seas. 
AU  who  survived  the  massacre  at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  had 
been,  by  Galba's  orders,  thrown  into  prison,  were  released  by 
Otho,  and  incorporated  with  the  legions.  He  depended  on  the 
fidelity  of  those  men,  and  by  giving  to  others  the  like  hopes  of 
preferment,  he  inspired  the  whole  body  with  zeal  and  ardour.  In 
order  to- strengthen  his  fleet,  he  embarked  the  city  cohorts,  and 
a  considerable  detachment  fh)m  the  praetorian  guards ;  a,  body  of 
iQ,en  capable  of  defending  their  generals  by  their  courage,  and  of 
assisting  with  their  advice.  The  conduct  of  the  marine  was  com- 
mitted to  three  officers;  namely,  Antonius  Novellus  and  Suedius 
Clemens,  both  centurions  of  principal  rank,  and  JEmilius  Pacen- 
sis,  a  tribune  degraded  by  Galba,  but,  since  the  death  of  that  em- 
peror, restored  to  his  rank.  A  freedman  of  the  name  of  Oscus 
was  appointed  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  and  act  as  a 
spy  on  bett^  men  than  himself.  The  land  forces,  both  horse  and 
infantry,*  were  put  under  the  command  of  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
Mafus  Celsus,  and  Annius  Gallus.  To  them  was  added  Lici- 
nius  Proculus,  the  pnefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  in  him  Otho  re- 
posed his  whole  confidence.  This  officer,  in  time  of  peace^  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  his  station  with  sufficient  ability ;  but  he. 
had  seen  no  service,  and  had  therefore  no  skill  in  military 
affairs.    He  had  talents  for  mischief^  and  knew  bow  to  obstruct 
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the  authority  of  PauUnus,  to  check  the  ardour  of  Celsus,  and  to 
thwart  the  judgment  of  Gallus.  An  enemy  to  every  excellence 
of  those  three  officers,  he  found,  as  usually  happens,  that  worth 
and  modest  merit  were  no  match  for  malice  and  left-handed  policy. 

LXXXVIII.  Before  Otho  set  out  from  Rome,  Cornelius  Dola- 
hella  was,  by  his  order,  conveyed  under  a  guard  to  the  Aquiniau 
colony  (a)^  there  to  be  kept  out  of  the.  way,  but  not  in  close  con- 
finement His  only  crime  was  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  and 
his  affinity  to  Galba.  Several  magistrates,  and  others  of  consular 
lank,  had  it  in  command  to  attend  Otho  on  his  expedition,  not 
to  assist  in  the  war  by  their  counsels  or  their  valour,  but  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  the  emperor*s  retinue.  In  the  number  was  Lucius 
Vitellius^  who  was  suffered  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  train,  un- 
distinguished  either  as  the  brother  of  one  emperor,  or  the  enemy 
of  another.  During  these  preparations,  Rome  presented  a  sceae 
of  hurry  and  confusion.  No  order  of  men  was  exempt  from  fear 
or  danger.  The  principal  senators,  enfeebled  by  age,  or  softened 
by  a  long  peace ;  the  nobility,  sunk  in  sloth ;  and  the  Roman 
knights,  who  had  lost  their  warlike  spirit;  were  all  obliged  to  put 
themselves,  in  readiness.  They  assumed  an  air  of  courage,  but 
their  fears  were  seen  through  the  vain  disguise.  Some  affected  to 
make  adisptey  of  their  alacrity.  They  bought  with  vain  ostenta- 
tion the  most  splendid  armour,  horses  for  parade,  and  all  the  con* 
veniences  of  a  luxurious  table,  as  if  such  implements  were  a  neces* 
saiy  partof  their  camp-equipage.  The  wise  and  moderate  thought 
of  nothing  but  their  own  safety  and  the  public  welfare:  while  the 
vain  and  senseless,  whose  views  did  not  extend  to  remote  conse- 
quences, filled  their  minds  with  chimerical  expectations ;  and  all 
vbo  were  bankrupts  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  hoped  to  find  in 
the  distrtctions  of  their  country  that  security,  which,  in  quiet 
times,  they  had  never  known. 

LXXXIX.  The  people  at  large,  unacquainted  with  the  secrets 
of  state,  and  of  course  free  from  solicitude,  began,  however,  to 
&el  the  ill  effects  of  the  impending  war.  They  saw  the  public 
revenue  exhausted  in  the  service  of  the  army ;  they  laboured 
imder  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  price  was  rising  everyday; 
whereas^  in  the  troubles  stirred  up  by  Vindex,  none  of  those 
inconveniences  afiected  the  city  of  Rome.  That  commotion 
was  at  a  distance,  a  war  in  the  remote  parts  of  Gaul,  decided  be-< 
tween  the  legions  and  the  provincial  insuigents.  The  Roman 
citizens  looked  on  in  perfect  tranquility,  as  if  il  were  no  more 
than  a  foreign  quarrel.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  that 
^^TOT  established  tbe  power  of  the  Cassarsi,  this  bad  constantly 
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been  the  case.  The  issue  of  every  war  affected  the  sovereign 
only.  Under  Tiberius  and  Caligula,  the  evils  of  peace  were  the 
worst  calamities.  The  attempt  of  Scribonianus  faj  to  shake 
the  authority  of  Claudius  v\ras  crushed  as  soon  as  discovered. 
Nero, was  undone  by  rumours  and  vague  intelligence,  not  by 
force  of  arms.  In  the  present  juncture,  the  face  of  things  was 
changed.  The  pressure  was  felt  at  home.  The  fleets  and  legions 
were  in  motion,  and,  beyond  all  example,  the  praetorian  bands 
and  city  cohorts  were  obliged  to  take  the  field.  The  east  and 
west  were  engaged  in  the  contest ;  the  several  provinces,  which 
the  leading  chiefs  left  behind  them,  were  up  in  arms  ;  and,  under 
better  generals,  there  were  ample  materials  for  a  long  aind  difficult 
war.  Otho  was  now  on  the  point  of  beginning  his  inarch.  A 
scruple  was  started  to  deter  him  from  proceeding,  till  the  ceremony 
of  depositing  the  sacred  3hields  called  the  ancilia  ("bj  was  per- 
formed with  due  rites  and  ceremonies.  He  rejected  the  advice. 
Delay  had  been  the  ruin  of  Nero,  and  Cascina  by  this  time  had 
passed  the  Alps.    The  time  called  for  vigour  and  expedition. 

XC.  On  the  day  preceding  the  ides  of  March,  Otho  called  a 
meeting  of  the  senate.  He  recommended  the  care  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly,  and  ordered  the  pro- 
perty of  such  as  had  been  recalled  from  banishment,  since  the 
death  of  Nero,  to  be  restored  to  the  respective  owners.  To  this 
liberality  nothing  could  be  objected  ;  it  was  an  act  of  justice,  in 
appearance  magnificent,  but  of  little  use,  as  the  public  officers 
had  already  seized  the  whole  into  their  own  hands.  From  the 
senate  Otho  proceeded  to  harangue  the  people ;  he  talked  in  a 
,  pompous  style  of  the  fathers,  and  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  ci- 
tizens. He  mentioned  the  adverse  party  in  managed  terms,  im- 
puting to  the  legions  error  in  judgment  rather  than  a  turbulent 
and  factious  spirit  Of  Vitellius  he  made  no  mention ;  perhaps 
from  motives  of  delicacy,  or,  more  probably,  because  the  writer 
of  the  speech,  looking  forward  to  his  own  safety,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  exclude  all  personal  invective.  For  the  last  opinion  there 
seems  to  be  some  foundation.  In  all  military  operations,  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus  and  Marius  Celsus  were  Otho*s  confidential  advisers; 
but  in  matters  that  concerned  the  civil  administration,  Galerius 
Trachalus  faj  was  the  person  on  whose  talents  he  relied.  That 
minister  bad  gained  reputation  at  the  bar  ;  and  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  eloquence,  and  the  harmony  of 
his  copious  periods,  discovered,  in  the  composition  of  the  speech, 
the  style  and  manner  of  that  celebrated  orator.  Otho  was  re- 
vived with  acclamations:  the  populace,  according  to  cufitoiD« 
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yielded  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  full  of  sound  and  servile 
adulation,  but  nothing  from  the  heart.  You  would  have  thought 
that  it  was  Caesar  the  dictator,  or  Augustus  the  emperor,  for 
whom  they  contended  with  so  much  emirlation.  And  yet,  in  all 
this  show  of  zeal,  there  was  at  the  bottom  neither  love  nor  fear ; 
servility  was  the  motive;  all  courted  the  yoke,  and  all  rushed 
headlong  into  slavery.  The  public,  at  this  time,  presented  no 
better  spectacle  than  what  is  seen  every  day  in  a  family  of  domes- 
tic slaves:  each  individual  had  his  own  private  views;  and  for 
the  public  interest,  or  the  honour  of  the  state,  no  care  remained. 
Otho  was  now  ready  to  depart ;  he  left  the  government  of  Rome, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  empire,  to  his  brother  Salvius  Titianut 
(bj^  and  proceeded  00  his  expedition. 
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CoHTBHTS. — ^BooK  II. — L  TOui,  tent  by  hh  father  VespoiiaH  to  e&n* 
gruhdate  Galba,  hears  of  that  emperor* $  deaths  and  Hops  at  Corinth. 
He  resohei  to  return  to  Syria^  and  $aUs  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  At 
the  last  place  he  visits  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venms.  Some  ac* 
etnmi  6fthe  goddess^  and  the  rites  of  loorsMp.  He  lands  t»  Syria* 
V.  Character  of  Vespasian  and  of  Mucianus.  They  lay  aside  their 
wmtual  animosities^  and  act  in  concert.  The  l^ions  of  the  East  re* 
solved  to  have  a  share  in  the  makh^  of  emperors.  VI I L  A  eomnier* 
feit  Nero  detected  and  seized.  X.  From  trivial  matters  great  discord 
at  Rome.  Vibius  Crispus  accuses  Anmus  Fanstus^  an  infsrmer^  and 
procures  his  condernnationf  though  hated  himself  for  the  same  prac* 
tices.  XL  An  account  of  Otho's  forces.  Xll.  His  fleets  command 
the  sea  extending  to  the  maritime  Alps.  The  city  of  Intemehum  sacked 
and  plundered  by  the  Othonians.  The  exemplary  courage  of  a  mother 
in  the  protection  of  her  son.  XIV,  Otho's  fleet  infests  the  coast  of 
Narbon  Gaul.  An  engagement  with  the  Vitelkans  in  that  quarter^  in 
which  the  Othonians  had  the  advantage.  XVL  PaeariuSf  the  go* 
vemor  of  Corsica,  fawmrs  the  cause  of  VitelUus,  and  is  murdered. 
XVII.  Ciecina,  with  the  Viteflian  forces,  enters  Italy  and  besieges 
PlaeenHa.  Spurhma^  one  of  Otho*s  oficers,  defends  the  place,  de* 
ana  raises  the  siege,  and  retires  Ivith  his  army  to  Cremona.  A  battle 
at  that  place,  and  the  Othonians  prove  victorious.  Valens  enters  Italy. 
Cttcina  resolves  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  that  general. 
He  lays  a  snare  for  the  Othonians,  but  is  defeated  by  Sueiomue  Pan* 
Hwus  at  a  place  called  Castorum.  King  Epiphmnes,  on  Otho*s  side,  is 
wounded.  XXVII.  Valens  arrives  at  Taeinum*  A  violent  sedition 
occasioned  by  the  Batavians.  Valens  joins  the  army  under  Ceeekuu 
XXXI.  Comparison  of  Oth»  and  VitelHus.  Otho  holds  a  eosmeU  to 
deliberate  on  the  plan  of  the  war.  Some  are  for  doloy ;  others  fsr  an 
immediate  action.  Otho  isfitr  a  decisive  blow,- and,  by  advice,  retires 
to  BrixeUum.  XXXIV.  Cmcina  and  Valens  wait  for  themotmns  of 
the  enemy.  A  bridge  thrown  over  the  Po  to  amuse  Otho^s  forces,  who 
are  worsted  in  a  skirmish.  XXXVIL  A  report  that  both  amdes  utere 
ine&ned  to  peace,  shown  to  be  highly  improbable.  XXXIX.  Tiliii- 
VMS,  Otho's  brother,  and  Proeuhs,  the  pr^pfect  of  the  preetorian  bands, 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command. '  They  encamp  within  four  miles  of 
Bedriacum.  Otho^  by  dispatches  from  BrixeHam,  hurries  them  on  to 
an  engagement.  XLI.  The  battle  of  Bedriaeum.  The  Othonians 
defeated,  and  on  the  next  day  hy  down  their  arms.  The  Vitellians 
enter  the  camp,  and  both  armies  embrace  with  tears  of  joy.  XLV. 
Otho  is  weary  of  civil  war,  and,  though  the  soldiers  are  still  devoted 
to  Us  eause^  resolves  to  prevent  further  effusion  ofbhod ;  he  falls  on 
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his  own  sword.     His  funeral  immediately  per/armed ;   some  of  ike 
men  slay  themselves  near  the  funeral  pile.     L.  Otho^s  origin  and  chm- 
racter.     LI.  A  mutiny  among  his  soldiers :  Verginius  in  danger  from 
their  fury.     LIL  A  great  part  ofthesenate^  who  had  followed  Otho, 
involved  in  danger.     LV.  Tranquillity  prevails  at  Rome.     The  games 
in  honour  of  Ceres  celebrated  according  to  custom.     Otho's  death  made 
Imoum  in  the  theatre :  the  people  declare  for  Vitellius  with  shouts  of 
applause.     LVI.  Italy  ravaged  by  the  VitelUans.     LVII.    Vitellius 
advances  towards  Italy ^  and  hears  of  the  victory  gained  by  his  officers. 
The  two  Mauriianias  declare  in  his  favour;  Albinus  their  governor 
cut  off  by  the  emissaries  of  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  had  passed  over  from 
Sptun  into  Africa.     LX.  Vitellius  orders  the  bravest  ofOtho's  centu-- 
rions  to  be  put  to  death.      The  wild  attempt  ofMaricus  in  GauL    In 
a  Jit  of  enthusiasm  he  calls  himself  a  god :  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death. 
LXII.  The  gluttony  of  Vitellius :  Italy  exhausted  to  supply  Am  vora-^ 
tious  appetite.     In  his  dispatches  to  Rome  he  declines  for  the  present 
the  name  of  Augustus^  and  wholly  rejects  that  of  Caesar.      The  judi" 
cial  astrologers  banished  out  qf  Italy.     Laws  for  restraining  the  Ro^ 
man  knights  from  appearing  on  thestage,  or  in  the  games  of  the  circus. 
LXIIL  Dolabellaput  to  death  with  treachery  by  Vitellius.     The  Ju- 
rious  temper  of  Triaria^  the  wife  of  L.  Vitellius,  and  the  amiable  cha^ 
racter  qf  his  mother  SextHia.      LXV.   Cluvius  Rujus  arrives  from 
Spainy  and  is  pardoned  by  Vitellius.     The  vanquished  troops  still  re^ 
tain  their  ferocity.    A  quarrel  between  the  Batavians  and  the  soldiers 
i^  the  fourteenth  legion.     LXVIIL    A  violent  sedition  at  Ticinum, 
while  Vitellius  carouses  at  a  feast,    LXX.  Vitellius  proceeds  to  Cre^ 
mona,  and  views  the  field  of  battle  at  Bedriacum,  which  was  still  co^ 
vered  with  a  dreadful  carnage.    He  vies  with  the  luxury  of  Nero,  and 
marches  to  Bonoma,  still  plunging  into  deeper  debauchery  as  he  draws 
nearer  to  Rome.     LXXII*  A  slave  of  the  name  of  Geta  assumes  the 
name  of  Scribonianus ;  he  is  detected,  and  put  to  death  by  <frder  of 
Vitellius.    LXXIV*  Deliberations  held  in  the  East  by  Vespasian  and 
Mucianus.    The  speech  ofMucianus  on  the  occasion.    LXXVII.  Ves^ 
pasian  encouraged  by  the  responses  of  oracles.     His  consultation  on 
mount  Carmel.      LXXIX.    Vespasian  is  declared  emperor,  first  in 
JEgypt,  and  afterwards  by  the  army  in  Syria.     LXXXI.  The  kings 
Sohemus,  Antiochus,  and  Agrippa,  as  also  queen  Bemice,  enter  into 
the  league.     LXXXII.  Plan  qfthe  war :  Vespasian  holds  Mgypt  m 
AtJ  possession  :  his  son  Titus  carries  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  : 
Mucianus  sets  out  on  his  march  towards  Italy.     LXXXV.  7%«  legi^ 
ons  fit  Mcesia,  Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia,  revolt  to  Vespasian^  at  the 
instigation  of  Antonius  Primus  and  Cornelius  Fascus.    LXXXVIL 
Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  a  prodigious  multitude,  all  debauched  by  lux* 
ury,  enters  the  city  of  Rome.     XC.   He  makes  a  speech,  in  pompous 
terms  celebrating  his  oton praise.    His  conduct  there.     XCIL  Cadna 
and  Valens  carry  on  the  ttdministration.     Sloth,  riot,  and  mortalU^ 
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ng  the  soldiers.  Viiellius  m  want  of  money^  and  yet  prodigal  be^ 
yond  all  measure*  AsiaiicuSp  his/reedmany  amasses  enormous  wealth. 
XCV.  The  people  distressed^  and  yet  the  birth-^day  of  Viiellius  cele- 
brated with  pomp  and  profusion.  The  emperor  performs  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Nero.  Rumours  of  a  revolt  in  the  East  ineffectually  sup- 
pressed.  Vitellius  sends  for  succours  into  Spain^  Germany  f  and  Bri^ 
taiuy  but  endeavours  to  disguise  the  necessity^  XClX.  Parties  of  the 
enemy  advance  into  Italy.  Ceecina  and  Valens  ordered  to  take  the 
field.  C^cina^s  treachery :  he  combines  with  Lucilius  Bassus,  the 
commander  of  the  fleets  at  Ravenna  and  Misenum. 

These  transactions  passed  in  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Galba, 

and  Vinius  his  coUetigue  in  the  consulship. 
Tew  of  Rome— of  Christ.  Consuls . 

8S9  60  M.  Salvius  Otho,  Salvias  Otho  Titianus^ 

L.  Verginius  Rufus^  Pompeius  Vopsicuu 
Ceelius  Sabinus^  T.  Flavins  Sabinus. 
T»  Arrius  Antoninus^  P,  Marius  Celsus, 
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HISTORY  OF  TACITUS. 


BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


E  FORTUNE  was  already  preparing,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  world,  to  open  an  important  tfcene,  and  to  produce  to  roan* 
kind  a  new  imperial  fiimily,  destined,  at  first  f'aj,  to  flourish  in 
prosperity,  and,  in  the  end,  after  a  disastrous  reign,  to  fall  by  a 
dreadful  catastrophe.  While  Galba  still  possessed  the  sovereign 
power,  Titus,  by  order  of  Vespasian,  his  father,  set  out  from 
Jodsea,  with  congratulations  to  that  emperor,  and,  as  was  natural, 
with  the  ambition  of  a  young  man  eager  to  begin  the  career  fbj 
of  public  honours.  The  common  people,  according  to  their  cu»* 
torn,  found  deeper  reasons  for  the  journey.  Titus,  they  believed, 
was  to  be  adopted  heir  to  the  empire,  and  what  they  believed  they 
took  care  to  circulate.  The  advanced  age  of  Galba,  and  his  want 
of  issue,  gave  colour  to  the  story ;  and  the  busy  spirit  of  the  popu- 
lace relied  on  vain  conjecture,  impatient  to  decide  what  stiH  re- 
BUiined  in  suspense.  The  character  and  personal  accomplish- 
Bents  of  Titus  added  weight  to  the  report  He  had  talents  for 
tile  highest  station,  and  to  the  dignity  of  his  stature  united  a 
graceful  mien  and  amiable  coOntenance.  The  success,  that  at* 
tended  the  exploits  of  the  father,  threw  a  lustre  round  the  son  : 
oracular  responses  fcj  foretold  the  grandeur  of  the  family  ;  and* 
while  the  minds  of  men  stood  ready  for  the  reception  of  every 
rumour,  even  trifling  incidents,  the  mere  result  of  chance,  con- 
firmed the  popular  opinion.  At  Corinth  in  Achaia,  Titus  re* 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Galba,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
undoubted  assurances,  that  Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  powerful 
armies,  was  in  motion  to  claiili  the  empire.  lu  this  posture  of 
affairs,  he  called  a  council  of  select  friends.  The  conjuncture 
was  alarming,  and  to  choose  among  diiBculties  was  all  that  was 
left  **  If  he  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Rome,  the  homage  in* 
tended  for  a  prince  now  no  more,  would  have  no  merit  with  his 
successor ;  and  to  remain  a  hostage  in  the  custody  of  Otho,  or 
Vitellius,  would,  most  probably,  be  his  lot  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  returned  to  Judaea,  that  cold  indifference  would  give  um- 
brage to  the  conqueror;  and  yet,  while  the  issue  of  the  war  was 
still  uncertain,  the  conduct  of  a  young  man  would  admit  of  alle- 
viating circumstances  in  the  opinion  of  the  prince  whom  Vespa- 
lian  should  think  proper  to  join.  Above  all,  it  was  possible  that 
Vespasiao  might  declare  himself  a  candidate  :  in  that  case,  petty 
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ofTences  would  be  of  little  ooneoquoncei  wbeo  M  w€ie  to  be  in' 
volved  iti  a  general  ^ar.** 

II.  After  balancing  tbe  motives  on  every  side,  §nd  fluctuating 
for  some  time  between  opposite  passions,  hope,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed, and  Titus  returned  to  Judaea.  A  change  so  sudden  was 
by  some  imputed  to  bis  love  of  queen  Berenice  fa  J.  It  is  true, 
that  princess  had  engaged  his  afiections ;  but  the  business  of  hie 
heart  never  interfered  with  the  duties  of  his  station.  Youth 
being  the  season  of  pleasure,  Titus  gave  a  loose  to  those  desires, 
which  he  aftertrards  so  well  knew  how  to  regulate.  In  his  own 
reign  he  ws^  remarkable  for  that  self-controul,  which  be  never 
practised  under  his  father.  He  set  sail  from  Corinth,  and  after 
steering  along  the  coast  of  Achaia  and  Asia,  which  lay  to  the 
left,  he  directed  his  course  towards  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  Frona 
those  islands  be  went,  by  a  more  bold  navigation  fbj^  across  the 
open  sea  to  the  coast  of  Syria.  At  Cyprus  ciiriosity  led  him  to 
visit  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus,  famous  for  tbe  worship 
paid  by  tbe  inhabitants,  and  tbe  conflux  of  strangers  who  resorted 
thither  from  all  parts.  If  we  take  this  opportunity  to  trace  the 
origin  of  that  singular  worship  fcj,  and  to  describe  the  situattOD 
of  tbe  temple,  and  the  form  of  thfc  Opddess,  difikring  entirely  f  rone 
what  is  seen  in  any  other  place,  tbe  digression  will,  perhaps,  be 
neither  tedious,  nor  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

III.  The  fotmder  of  tbe  teotople,  if  we  believe  ancient  traditico, 
was  king  Aerias  ;  a  name  ascribed  by  some  writers  faj  to  the 
goddess  herself.    According  to  a  more  recent  opinion,  the  temple 
was  built  and  dedicated  by  king  Cinyras  fbj,  on  the  spot  where 
^  the  goddess,  after  emerging  from  her  native  waves,  was  gently 
wafted  to  the  shore.    The  science  of  divination,  we  are  told,  was 
of  foreign  growth,  imported  by  Thamiras  fcj^  the  Cilician,  and 
by  him  established  with  mysterious  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  con- 
sequence cji  this  institution,   it  was  settled  by  mutual  compact, 
between  the  priest  and  Cinyras,  the  king  of  the  island,  that  tbe 
sacerdotal  function  should  be  hereditary  in  the  descendants  of 
their  respective  families.  In  process  of  time,  the  race  of  Thamirsfi, 
willing  that  the  sovereign  should  be  distinguished  by  a  superior 
prerogative,  resigned  into  tbe  bands  of  Cinyras  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  mysteries,  of  which  their  ancestora  were  tbe  originail 
founders.    A  priest  of  the  royal  line  is,  at  present,  tbe  only  per* 
son  consulted.    For  victims,  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice,  animaie 
of  every  species  are  allowed,  at  the  option  of  the  votarist,  pro« 
vided  be  chooses  from  the  male  kind  only.    Discoveries  ma(fe  in 
the  fibres  of  kids  are  deemed  tbe  best  prognostics.    Tbe  altar 'fe 
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never  stained  with  Uood,  and,  though  exposed  to  the  open  air, 
never  moistened  fdj  by  a  drop  of  rain.  Supplications  and  the 
pure  flame  of  fire  are  the  only  offerings.  -  The  statue  of  the  god- 
dess bears  no  resemblance  to  the  human  form.  You  see  a  round 
figure,  broad  at  the  base,  but  growing  fine  by  degrees,  till,  like  a 
oooe,  it  lessens  to  a  point  The  reason  (tj^  whatever  it  be,  is 
not  explained. 

IV.  Titus  viewed  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  the  presents  of 
eastern  kings,  and  the  collection  of  rarities,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks,  fond  of  tradition  and  the  decorations  of  fabulous 
aarrative,  affected  to  trace  from  remote  antiquity.    He  then  con* 
suited  the  oracle  about  his  future  voyage.    A  calm  sea  and  a  safe 
passage  were  promised.    He  slew  a  number  of  victims,  and,  in 
terms  properly  guarded,  attempted  to  pry  into  his  own  destiny. 
The  priest,  whose  name  was  Sostratus,  explored  tlie  entrails  of 
various  animals,  and,  finding  that  the  goddess  was  propitious, 
answered,  for  the  present,  in  the  usual  style,  but  afterwards,  at  a 
secret  interview,  laid  open  n  scene  of  glory.    Titus,  with  a  mind 
enlarged,  and  swelling  with  vast  ideas,  proceeded  on  his  voyage, 
sod  joined  his  father.    I'he  armies  and  provinces  of  tlie  East  were 
at  that  time  wavering;  but  the  presence  of  Titus  inspired  them 
with  vigour  amd  alacrity.    Vespasian  had  almost  brought  the 
Jewish  war  to  a  conclusion.    Nothing  remained  but  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  (a J ;  an  arduous  enterprise,  which  threatened  great 
toil  and  difficulty,  not  on  account  of  the  strength  or  resources  of 
the  enemy,  but  by  reason  of  a  hill  almost  inaccessible,  and,  what 
was  stiH  more  hard  to  conquer,  the  stubborn  genius  of  supersti- 
tion.   Vespasian,  as  already  mentioned,  had  three  legions  under 
his  command,  all  inured  to  the  service,  and  eager'against  the 
enemy.     Mucianus,  in  a  province  where  profound  tranquillity  was 
established,  was  at  the  head  of  four  legions,  not,  as  usual  in  time 
of  peace,  relaxed  in  indolence,  but  animated  by  the  gallant  exer- 
tions of  the  army  under  Vespasian,  and  fired  with  a  spirit  of  emu- 
lation.    Having  no  enemy  to  oppose,  they  were  not  made  sol- 
diers in  the  field ;  but  their  spirit  was  roused,  and,  being  unim- 
paired by  fatigue,  they  were  ready  for  a  vigorous  campaign.  The 
two  commanders  had  an  additional  force  of  auxiliary  boi-se  and 
foot,  besides  a  naval  armament  on  the  coast,  and  the  support  of 
all  the  neighbouring  kings.    Add  to  this,  their  own   military 
character  was  a  tower  of  strength.    Both  stood  high  in  reputation, 
but  fordifferent  reasons,  and  for  qualities  peculiar  toeach. 

V.  Vespasian  possessed  all  the  requisites  that  form  a  soldier 
and  an  officer*     Prompt  and  zealous  in  the  service,  he  was  ofte* 
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seen  at  the  head  of  a  march  ;  be  went  in  person  to  mark  out  the 
ground  of  his  camp»  and,  by  night  as  well  as  day,  be  kept  the 
enemy  in  a  constant  alarm,  planning  his  measures  with  judg-^ 
mcnt,  and  executing  with  vigour.  To  his  diet  be  paid  no  regard^ 
content  with  whatever  came  before  him*  In  his  af^parel,  plaia 
and  simple,  he  was  scarce  distinguished  from  the  common  meo« 
With  all  this  be  bad  a  leaven  of  avarice.  Forgive  that  vice,  and 
be  was  equal  to  the  best  generals  of  antiquity. 

Mucianus  was  of  a  different  cast  Rich  and  magniBcent,  he 
appeared  with  an  air  of  elevation  above  the  rank  of  a  private citi" 
zen.  An  able  orator,  and  versed  in  ^ivil  business,  he  laid  hie 
schemes  with  judgment:  the  politician  appeared  in  all  his  mea- 
sures. In  the  two  men  was  seen  a  rare  assemblage  of  extraordi*- 
nary  qualities.  By  weeding  out  the  vices  of  each,  and  uniting 
their  virtues,  the  commonwealth  would  have  had  an  accomplished 
prince.  Situated  as  they  were  in  contiguous  provinces,  Vespasian 
in  Judsa,  and  Mucianus  in  Syria,  they  beheld  each  other,  for  some 
time,  with  the  jealousy  of  rivals.  The  death  of  Nero  put  an  end 
to  their  dissensions.  From  that  time  they  began  to  act  in  concerti 
Their  mutual  friends  made  the  first  advances  towards  a  reconci^ 
Uation,  and,  by  the  address  of  Titus,  a  mere  cessation  of  animosi- 
ties was  turned  into  a  lasting  peace.  The  power  of  winning  the 
affections  of  men  was  in  an  eminent  d^ree  the  talent  of  that 
young  officer.  Nature  and  art  conspired  to  render  him  acceptable 
to  all ;  and  even  Mucianus  could  not  resist  his  influence.  The 
tribunes,  the  centurions,  and  the  common  men  were,  by  varioiw 
artifices,  fixed  in  the  interest  of  the  two  commanders.  The  dili* 
gtet  met  with  encouragement,  the  licentious  with  indulgence^ 
and,  according  to  the  bent  of  each  man*s  disposition,  all  were 
secured  by  their  virtues  or  their  vices. 

VI.  Before  the  arrival  of  Titus,  both  armies  had  sworn  fidelity 
to  Otho,  with  the  precipitation  of  men  who  had  quick  intelligence 
of  all  that  passed  at  Rome.  They  were  not,  in  that  juncture, 
ripe  for  a  revolt  Preparations  for  a  civil  war  are  in  their  nature 
slow  and  difficult  The  East  had  been  composed  by  a  long  peace, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  think  of  mixing  in  the  feuds 
that  shook  the  empire.  They  had  hitherto  seen  the  convulsions 
of  the  state  at  a  distance  only.  The  <]uarrel  always  broke  out  in 
Gaul  or  Italy,  and  was  there  decided  by  the  forces  of  the  West, 
It  is  true,  that  Pompey,  Cassias,  Brutus,  and  Antony,  carried  the 
war  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  reason  to  repent  Syria 
and  Judsa  heard  of  the  Coesars,  but  seldom  saw  them.  The  le* 
gions,  undisturbed  by  sedition,  bad  no  war  upon  their  bands. 
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Embfoiled  at  different  times  with  the  Parthians  (a)^  they  had  a 
few  slight  conflicts,  with  doubtful  success,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  profound  tranquillity.  In  the  late  civil  war  (h)^  when 
every  part  of  the  empire  was  in  motion,  the  East  was  perfectly 
quiet.  Galba  obtained  the  sovereignty,  and  the  oriental  legions 
acquiesced:  but  it  was  no  sooner  known  that  Otho  and  Vitellius 
were  engaged  in  an  impious  war  against  their  country,  than  they 
began  to  shake  off  their  pacific  temper.  They  saw  the  supreme 
aotbority  in  the  hands  of  other  armies,  who  granted  it  away  at 
tbei^  own  pleasure,  and  reaped  the  profits  of  ^\^t^  revelation, 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  East  had  nothing  but  a  change  of  servi* 
tude,  condemned,  at  the  will  of  others,  to  submit  to  new  masters^ 
Discontent  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  throughout  the 
army.  The  common  men  began  to  survey  their  strength  and 
numbers.  They  reckoned  seven  legions  (e)^  besides  a  large  body 
of  auxiliaries.  Syria  and  Judaea  were  in  their  possession.  iCgypt 
had  two  legions  at  their  service.  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  aflorded 
ample  resources  ;  and  the  forces  that  lined  the  frontier  of  hx^ 
meoia  stood  ready  at  their  beck.  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  the  pro* 
▼inces,  were  provided  with  men  and  money.  In  a  word,  the 
islands,  and  the  sea  that  surrounds  them,  were  under  tlieir  com« 
maod ;  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  it  separated  them  from  the 
fest  of  the  empire,  left  them  at  leisure  to  prepare  for  war. 

VII.  The  zeid  of  the  soldiers  was  no  secret  to  the  commanders 
in  chief;  but  they  judged  it  best  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  war  in 
Europe ;  aware  that,  between  the  victor  and  the  vanquished,  a 
sincere  coalition  never  can  succeed,  and  whether  fortune  favoured 
the  arms  of  OCho  or  Vitellius,  the  consequence  in  either  event 
would  be  the  same.  And  if  the  pride  of  victory  is  apt  to  corrupt 
the  ablest  generals,  from  the  present  chiefs  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected?  Their  own  vices  would  destroy  them.  Discord,  sloth,  and 
luxury  would  be  the  ruin  of  both :  one  would  be  undone  by  the 
fate  of  war,  and  the  other  by  success.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
agreed  to  suspend  all  military  operations.  Vespasian  and  Muci* 
anus,  lately  reconciled  to  each  other,  concurred  in  this  opinion, 
which  bad  been  beforehand  adopted  by  their  friends.  Men  of 
principle  gave  their  advice  with  a  view  to  the  public  good ;  others 
looked  for  their  own  private  advantage;  and  public  confusion  was 
the  only  resource  of  such  as,  in  their  domestic  affairs,  saw  nothing 
but  dvaiiesA  and  ruin.    One  mind,  one  spirit  pervaded  the  whole 

anny.      Good  and  evil  motives  conspired,  and,  for  different  rea^' 

tons  war  t>ec9me  the  passion  of  all. 
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VIII.  About  this  period  of  time,  a  report  that  Nero  was  still 
alive,  and  actually  on  his  way  to  the  provincea  of  the  East,  ex- 
cited  a  general  alarnn  through  Achaia  and  Asia.  The  accounts  of 
that  emperor's  death  (a)  had  been  so  various,  that  conjecture  had 
ample  materials.  Hence  numbers  asserted  that  Nero  survived  the 
fury  of  his  enemies,  and  they  found  credulity  ready  to  believe 
them.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the  reader  will  hear  of  various 
pretenders,  and  the  fate  that  attended  them.  The  impostor  who 
took  upon  him  to  personate  that  emperor,  was  a  slave  from  Pon- 
tus,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  a  freedman  from  Italy,  who 
played  with  skill  on  the  harp,  and  had  a  musical  voice.  With 
those  talents,  and  a  countenance  that  resembled  Nero,  he  was  able 
to  impose  on  vulgar  minds.  By  the  force  of  promises  he  drew  to 
his  party  a  number  of  deserters,  whom  their  poverty  induced  to 
lead  a  vagrant  life.  With  this  crew  he  put  to  sea,  but  was  thrown 
by  adverse  winds  on  the  isle  of  Cythnus.  At  that  place  be  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  soldiers  on  their  return  from  the  East  Some 
of  these  he  listed ;  and  such  as  refused,  he  ordered  io  be  put  ta 
death.  Having  plundered  the  merchants,  and  armed  the  stoutest 
of  their  slaves,  he  endeavoured  to  seduce  Sisenna,  a  centurion  fronoi 
Syria,  who  happened  to  land  on  the  island  of  Cythnus  on  his  way 
to  greet  the  praetorian  bands  in  the  name  of  the  Syrian  army,  aiKH 
in  token  of  friendship,  to  present  two  right  hands  claspiqg  each 
other.  Apprehending  danger  from  so  bold  an  adventurer,  Sisenna 
made  his  escape  from  the  island.  A  general  panic  seized  the  in* 
habitants.  Numbers  rejoiced  to  find  the  name  of  Nero  once  more 
revived,  and,  hating  the  new  system,  wished  for  nothing  so  much 
as  another  revolution. 

IX.  The  fame  of  this  pretended  Nero  gained  credit  every  day» 
when  by  a  sudden  accident  the  illusion  vanished.  It  happened 
that  Calpurnius  Asprenas,  whom  Galba  had  appointed  governor 
of  Galatia  and  Pampbylia,  arrived,  on  his  way  to  those  provinces^ 
at  the  isle  of  Cythnus,  with  two  galleys  from  the  fleet  that  lay  at 
Misenum.  The  commanders  of  the  ships  were  summoned,  in  the 
name  of  Nero,  to  attend  their  lawful  prince.  The  impostor  con* 
tinued  to  act  his  part.  He  received  the  naval  officers  with  an  air 
of  dejection,  and,  by  the  duty  which  they  owed  him,  implored 
their  assistance,  and  safe  conduct  either  to  Syria,  or  to  ^gypt« 
The  masters  of  the  galleys,  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  or  intending 
to  deceive,  desired  time  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  sailors^ 
faithfully  promising  to  return  without  delay.  Asprenas,  duly  io* 
formed  of  all  that  passed,  gave  orders  to  attack  the  impostor  and 
his  crew  of  adherents.     The  ship  was  seized,  and  the  pretended 
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emperor,  whoever  he  was,  suffered  death.  The  air  of  the  man, 
his  eyes,  his  hair,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance  (a)y  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Nero.  His  body'  was  conveyed  to  Asia, 
and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome. 

X.  In  a  city,  distracted  by  internal  discord,  and,  after  so  many 
revolutions,  fierce  with  a  spirit  of  liberty  that  led  to  the  wildest 
anarchy,  no  transaction,  however  trifling  in  itself,  could  pass, 
withqut  exciting  violent  commotions.  Vibius  Crispus,  a  man, 
for  his  wealth,  his  power,  and  his  talents  always  ranked  among 
the  most  eminent  citizens,  but  never  for  his  virtues  numbered 
with  the  good,  cited  to  the  bar  of  the  senate,  Annius  Faustus,  a 
Roman  knight,  and  in  the  reign  of  Nero  an  informer  by  profession. 
In  the  beginning  of  Galba's  reign,  it  was  ordained  by  a  decree, 
that  all  causes  against  the  race  of  public  accusers  should  be  fairly 
heard.  This  law,  however  salutary,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
temper  of  the  times ;  it  was  enforced,  or  relaxed,  as  the  person  ac- 
cused happened  to  be  of  weight  and  consequence,  or  poor  and 
friendless:  it  was,  notwithstanding,  still  in  force;  and  Crispus, 
availing  himself  of  it,  exerted  all  his  influence  to  ruin  the  man 
who  had  been  the  prosecutor  of  his  brother  (a).  In  the  senate 
his  party  was  strong  and  powerful.  Without  hearing  the  criminal, 
the  fathers  were  for  condemning  hira  to  immediate  execution. 
The  violence  of  this  proceeding  stirred  up  an  opposition,  A  party 
was  formed  against  the  overgrown  power  of  the  prosecutor.  They 
insisted  that  the  specific  charge  should  be  exhibited,  and  a  day 
fixed,  when  the  delinquent,  however  guilty,  should  be  allowed 
the  common  right  of  being  heard  in  his  defence.  This  motion 
was  carried,  and  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was  adjourned  for  a  few 
days.  The  trial,  at  length,  came  on,  and  Faustus  was  condemned, 
but  not  with  that  universal  assent  of  the  people  which  a  life  of 
iaiquity  might  have  warranted.  The  accuser,  it  was  well  known, 
had  been  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  prosecutions,  and  received 
the  profits  of  his  trade.  Men  rejoiced  to  see  the  punishment  of  a 
crime  so  dangerous  and  detestable  ;  but  the  triumph  of  a  noto« 
rious  offender  gave  disgust. 

XL  Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Otho  wore  a  favourable  aspect 
The  armies  in  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  were  on  their  march  to 
join  him.  A  detachment  of  two  thousand  advanced  by  rapid 
marches,  while  the  main  body  followed  at  moderate  distances. 
The  legions  that  composed  this  force,  were  the  seventh,  which 
bad  been  raised  by  Galba ;  the  eleventh,  the  thirteenth,  and  four- 
t6e0fA,  all  veterans  in  the  service,  and  the  last  in  great  renown 
fcr  the  vigour  with  which  they  quelled  the  insurrection  in  Britain 
you  2.  NO.  Of  tf 
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(a)^  and  still  more  famous  for  the  choice  made  by  Nero,  who  bad 
selected  that  corps  as  the  best  in  the  empire.  They  remained,  to 
the  last,  faithful  to  that  emperor,  and,  after  his  death,  declared 
with  equal  zeal  in  favour  of  Otho.  Knowing  their  own  strength, 
they  were  inspired  with  confidence,  but  a  confidence  that  made 
them  judge  for  themselves,  and  proceed  on  their  march  by  slow 
journeys,  as  their  humour  prompted.  The  cavalry  and  auxili^iy 
cohorts  came  forward  with  more  alacrity.  m 

The  troops  that  marched  from  Rome  were  a  formidable  oody* 
They  consisted  of  five  praetorian  cohorts,  several  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  the  first  legion.  To  these  were  added  two  thousand 
gladiatprs ;  a  resource  altogether  ignoble,  but  in  civil  commotions 
often  employed  by  generals  of  the  first  reputation.  Annius  Gal- 
lus  and  Vestricius  Spurinna  (h)  were  sent  at  the  head  of  this 
whole  force,  with  orders  to  take  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  The 
first  intention  was  to  keep  the  enemy  locked  up  in  Gaul ;  but  that 
project  proved  abortive,  Cascina  having  already  passed  the  Alps. 
Otho  followed  with  a  select  body  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  all 
the  veterans  of  that  corps,  with  the  city  cohorts,  and  a  prodigious 
number  draughted  from  the  marines.  On  the  march  he  betrayed 
no  symptom  of  sloth  (c)^  no  passion  for  luxury :  he  advanced  on 
foot,  at  the  head  of  the  colours,  covered  with  an  iron  breastplate, 
rough  and  soldier-like,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  to  bis  for- 
mer character. 

XII.  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  fortune  seemed  to  open  a  flatter- 
ing  prospect  Otho  was  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  and 
his  fleets  had  the  command  of  the  sea.  To  the  foot  of  the  mari- 
time Alps  (a)  the  country  was  in  his  possession.  To  pass  over 
those  mountains,  and  make  a  descent  on  Narbon  Gaul,  was  the 
measure  which  he  had  projected.  To  conduct  that  expedition  he 
appointed  Suedius  Clemens,  Antonius  Novellus,  and  ^miliua 
Pacencis.  The  last  was  loaded  with  irons  by  his  own  soldiers. 
Antonius  Novellus  lost  all  authority ;  and  Suedius  Clemens,  proud 
of  his  rank,  but  not  knowing  how  to  maintain  it,  yielded  too  much 
to  the  humours  of  the  men.  He  preserved  no  discipline,  and  yet 
was  eager  for  action.  His  army  presented  no  appearance  of  men 
marching  through  their  own  country.  They  forgot  that  Italy  was 
their  native  soil,  and  that  the  lands  and  houses  belonged  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  Regardless  of  the  Roman  name,  they  laid  waate 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword ;  they  pillaged,  destroyed  and 
and  plundered,  as  if  the  war  had  been  in  a  foreign  realm,  against 
the  enemies  of  their  countiy.  The  wretched  inhabitants  were 
oppressed  by  men^  against  whom,  having  entertained  no  fear. 
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they  had  prepared  no  defence.  The  fields  were  covered  with 
grain  and  cattle;  the  houses  were  open;  and  the  owners,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  went  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  to  meet  the  army.  In  the  midst  of  peace,  they  were  sur« 
rounded  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Marius  Maturus  was,  at 
that  time,  governor  of  the  maritime  Alps.  He  resolved  to  dis* 
pute  the  passage  with  Otho's  troops,  and,  for  that  purpose,  armed 
the  youth  of  the  country.  In  the  first  encounter,  the  moun* 
taineers  were  either  cut  to  pieces  or  put  to  the  rout  A  band  of 
rustics,  suddenly  levied,  and  ignorant  of  military  discipline,  could 
not  make  head  against  a  regular  army.  Expecting  no  fame  from 
victory,  they  feared  no  disgrace  from  an  ignominious  flight 

XIII.  An  opposition  so  rash  and  feeble  served  only  to  exaspe-* 
rate  the  Ofthonian  soldiers.  They  fell  with  fury  upon  Albium  In« 
temeltuni,  a  municipal  town.  The  late  victory  was  a  fruitless 
advantage,  afibrding  neither  spoil  nor  plunder.  The  peasants  had 
DO  property,  and  their  arms  were  of  no  value.  Even  prisoners  of 
war  could  not  be  made.  The  fugitives  knew  the  course  of  the 
country,  and  were  too  swift  of  foot  Enraged  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, the  soldiers  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  innocent  inha- 
bitants of  Intemelium,  and  glutted  their  avarice  with  the  effects 
of  innocent  men.  Amidst  the  barbarities  committed  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  Ligurian  woman  gave  ti  noble  example  of  courage  and 
maternal  affection.  She  had  concealed  her  child  from  the  fury  of 
the  slaughtering  sword.  The  soldiers,  fully  persuaded  that  she 
had  deposited  her  treasure  in  the  same  place,  stretched  her  on 
the  rack,  and  pressed  the  unhappy  mother  to  tell  where  she  had 
secured  her  son.  She  laid  her  hand  on  her  womb,  and,  "  here,'* 
she  said,  "  here  my  child  is  sheltered."  From  that  moment,  un^^ 
moved  by  menaces,  and  unsubdued  by  torture,  she  never  changed 
her  tone.  Nothing  could  conquer  that  generous  obstinacy.  She 
died  a  bright  example  of  undaunted  virtue. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  Fabius  Valens,  received  intelligence  that 
Otho^s  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Gaul,  with  in^ 
tent  to  invade  that  province,  which  had  already  embraced  the  in- 
terest of  Vitellius.  The  adjacent  colonies,  by  their  deputies,  sued 
for  protection.  Valens  dispatched  two  Tungrian  cohorts,  four 
squadrons  of  horse,  with  the  whole  cavalry  of  theTreveri,  under 
the  command  of  Julius  Classicus ;  reserving,  however,  a  sufficient 
detachment  from  those  forces,  to  garrison  the  port  of  Forojulium, 
that  the  colony  might  not,  while  the  troops  marched  up  the 
country,  lie  exposed  to  sudden  incursions  from  the  fleet  This 
vrangement  being  made^  Classicus  marched  in  quest  of  the  ene« 
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my,  at  the  head  of  twelve  troops  of  horse,  and  a  select  body  from 
the  cohorts.  To  these  were  added  the  Ligurian  cohort,  which 
had  been  usually  quartered  at  Forojulium,  and  five  hundred  men 
from  Pannonia,  not  yet  ranged  in  companies  under  distinct  and 
regulaY  colours.  Neither  side  declined  an  engagement  The  dis- 
position made  by  Otho's  officers  was  as  follows :  A  body  of  ma- 
rines intermixed  with  the  peasantry,  took  post  on  the  heights 
near  the  sea.  The  level  space  between  the  hills  and  the  coast 
was  occupied  by  the  praetorian  soldiers ;  and,  to  support  them, 
the  fleet  stood  in  close  to  the  shore,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle, 
and  presenting  a  formidable  line.  The  strength  of  the  Vitellians, 
consisting  in  cavalry,  was  stationed  in  front;  the  infantry  close 
embodied  in  their  rear,  and  their  Alpine  mountaineers  on  the  ridge 
of  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  Treverian  squadrons  %egan  the 
attack  with  less  skill  than  courage.  The  veterans  of  Otbo's  army- 
received  the  attack  in  front,  while  their  peasants,  from  the  high 
grounds,  discharged  a  volley  of  stones,  and,  being  expert  slingers, 
annoyed  the  enemy  in  flank.  They  mi^^ed  in  the  lines  with  the 
regular  soldiers,  and  performed  feats  of  valour.  In  the  moment 
of  victory,  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  coward  and  the 
brave;  all  pursued  their  advantage  with  equal  ardour.  The  Vi- 
tellians  were  thrown  into  disorder :  and,  being  driven  towards  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  they  were  there  attacked  in  fhe  rear  by  the  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  fleet.  This  was  a  danger  unforeseen.  Hem* 
med  in  on  every  side,  they  must  have  been  to  a  man  cut  off,  if  the 
night  had  not  come  on  in  time  to  favour  their  retreat,  and  restrain 
the  victorious  army  from  pursuing  them  in  their  flight 

XV.  The  Vitelliaus,  though  defeated,  still  retained  their  war- 
like spirit  With  a  reinforcement  drawn  together  in  haste,  they 
returned  to  the  charge ;  and,  finding  the  enemy  elate  with  joy, 
and  by  success  lulled  into  security,  they  assaulted  the  outposts, 
put  the  advanced  guard  to  the  sword,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  camp.  The  Othonians  were  struck  with  terror,  and  near 
the  fleet  all  was  tumult  and  disorder.  The  surprise,  however, 
soon  began  to  subside.  The  Othonians  betook  themselves  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  and,  Laving  there  collected  their  strength, 
rushed  down  with  impetuous  fury.  A  dreadful  slaughter  fol- 
lowed. The  Tungrian  cohorts  stood  the  brunt  of  the  action, 
till  their  commanding  officers  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  Othonians  conquered,  but  their  victory  was  dearly  bought 
They  pursued  the  flying  enemy  with  more  rage  than  prudence, 
when  the  Treverian  cavalry,  wheeling  round,  attacked  them  in 
the  rear,  and  put  a  large  party  to  the  sword.    From  this  time  the 
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two  armies  remartie<f  inactive.  As  if  a  truce  had  taken  place,  and 
both  sides  had  agreed  by  compact  to  suspend  hostilities,  and 
no  more  molest  each  other  by  sudden  incursions,  the  Vitellians 
retired  to  Antipolis,  a  municipal  town  of  Narbon  Gaul,  and  the 
Othonians  toAlbingaunum,  in  the  inland  part  of  Liguria. 

XVI.  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  those  seas, 
were  overawed  by  the  victorious  fleet,  and  kept  in  subjection  to 
Otho.  Corsica,  indeed,  suffered  a  sudden  convulsion  f/om  the 
temerity  of  the  governor.  The  name  of  this  officer  was  Decimus 
Pacarius.  Though  the  island,  in  a  war  carried  on  by  such  pow- 
erful adversaries,  was  of  no  importance,  he  endeavoured  to  se- 
duce the  inhabitants  to  the  interest  of  Vitellius.  The  project, 
which  would  have  decided  nothing,  ended  in  his  own  ruin.  He 
summoned  a  council  of  the  leading  men,  and  communicated  his 
design.  Claudius  Phirricus,  who  commanded  the  galleys  on  that 
ttation,  and  Quinctius  Certus,  a  Roman  knight,  objected  to  the 
measure,  and  were  put  to  instant  death.  The  rest  of  the  assem-* 
Wy,  terrified  by  this  act  of  violence,  swore  fidelity  to  Vitellius. 
The  populace,  as  usual,  blind  and  ignorant,  but  by  contagion 
catching  the  fears  of  others,  followed  the  example  of  the  leading 
chiefb.  Pacarius  began  to  muster  his  men,  and  train  them  to 
the  use  of  arms.  A  race  of  rude  and  vulgar  peasants,  who  had  no 
relish  for  the  fatigue  of  military  discipline,  began  to  consider  the 
nature  of  their  situation,  and  their  inability  to  support  a  war. 
*'  They  were  islanders,  remote  from  Germany,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  tTie  legions.  The  fleets  of  Otho  commanded  the  seas,  and 
had  lately  ravaged  the  maritime  countries,  though  defended  by 
the  cohorts  and  cavalry  of  Vitellius."  This  reflection  produced 
a  sudden  change  in  every  mind.  They  resolved  to  assert  their  in- 
dependence, not  with  open  force,  but  by  covert  stratagem  ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  to  lay  in  wait  for  their  opportunity,  Pacarius, 
as  soon  as  his  train  of  visitors  left  him,  retired  to  his  bath.  In 
that  moment  the  conspirators  fell  upon  him  naked  and  disarmed. 
He  was  put  to  instant  death,  and  his  attendants  suffered  the  same 
fete.  Their  heads,  like  those  of  traitors,  were  conveyed  to  Otho.. 
And  yet  the  assassins  were  neither  rewarded  by  that  prince,  nor 
punished  by  Vitellius.  In  the  mass  of  atrocius  deeds  that  dis- 
graced the  times,  petty  villainies  were  suffered  to  pass  with 
impunity. 

XVII.  The  cavalry,  called  the  Sylanian  squadron,  had, 
as  already  mentioned  {'aj^  forced  their  way  into  Italy,  and  there 
fixed  the  seat  of  wan  In  the  conduct  of  th^rse  men  nothing  pro- 
ceeded from  principle.    They  had  no  regard  for  Otho,  nor  so 
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much  as  a  wish  to  aenre  Vitelliua ;  but,  their  vigour  being  relaxed 
by  a  long  peace,  and  their  minda  debased  and  prepared  for  slavery^ 
they  stood  ready  to  stretch  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  whatever 
hand  imposed  it,  in  their  choice  of  a  master  wholly  indifferent 
The  fairest  portion  of  Italy  (h)^  extending  from  the  Po  to  the 
Alps,  with  all  its  fertile  plains  and  flourishing  cities,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Vitellius :  the  forces  sent  forward  by  Caecina  haying 
already  penetrated  into  that  quarter.  At  Cremona  a  Pannonian 
cohort  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  between  Placentia  and  Ticinum 
a  party  of  a  hundred  horse,  with  a  thousand  marines,  were  made 
prisoners.  In  this  tide  of  success  nothing  could  withstand  the 
vigour  of  the  Vitellians.  The  Po  opposed  its  stream  and  its  banks 
in  vain.  To  the  Batavians,  and  the  troops  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
the  river  was  no  more  than  a  new  motive  to  inflame  their  ardour. 
They  passed  over  with  their  usual  rapidity  under  the  walls  of 
Placentia,  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  Having  gained  a  footing 
on  the  land,  they  intercepted  the  enemy's  scouts,  and  spread  such 
a  general  panic,  that  all  who  escaped  their  fuiy  fled  with  precipi-* 
tation,  announcing  the  arrival  of  Caecina  and  bis  whole  army. 

XVIIL  Spurinna,  who  commanded  at  Placentia,  was  well  in- 
formed of  Cascina's  motions.  He  knew  him  to  be  still  at  a  dis* 
tance ;  and,  if  at  any  time  he  should  show  himself  before  the 
place,  he  had  taken  his  measures.  Three  praetorian  cohorts,  and 
no  more  than  a  thousand  auxiliaries,  with  a  small  body  of  horse^ 
would  be  ill  opposed  to  a  veteran  army.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  remain  within  his  fortifications.  But  an  unruly  soldiery,  fierce 
and  unskilled  in  military  operations,  was  not  to  be  restrained* 
They  seized  the  colours,  and  sallied  forth  in  a  body.  The  gene- 
ral endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  their  violence ;  the  men  pointed 
their  weapons  at  his  breast;  they  spurned  at  the  tribunes  and 
centurions,  who  extolled  the  wisdom  of  their  superior  officer ; 
they  rejected  all  advice,  declaring  aloud  that  treason  was  at  work; 
they  were  betrayed :  and  Caecina  was  invited  to  take  possession 
of  the  place.  Spurinna  was  obliged  to  yield  to  this  sudden 
phrensy,  and  even  to  proceed  on  the  march.  He  went  forth 
against  his  will,  but  with  a  show  of  approbation,  in  hopes,  if  the 
sedition  died  away,  that  he  might  then  resumehis  former  authority. 
XIK.  The  soldiers  pushed  on  with  spirit,  till  thePo  appearing 
in  sight,  and  night  coming  on,  they  halted  for  the  first  time.  It 
was  now  judged  necessary  to  fortify  a  camp.  Labour  ajid  castra- 
metation  were  new  to  men  who  had  only  served  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  Their  ferocity  abated,  and  they  began  to  see  their 
error.    The  veterans  in  the  service  condemned  their  own  credu- 
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lity,  and  pointed  out  to  their  comrades  the  common  danger  of  all» 
if  Caecina  with  a  numerous  army  had  come  up  in  time  to  surround 
them  in  a  wide  champaign  country.  Throughout  the  ranks 
nothing  was  heard  but  penitence  and  submissiou.  The  tribunes 
and  centarions  regained  their  influence,  and  all  were  loud  in  praise 
of  their  general,  who  had,  with  judgment,  chosen  a  strong  and 
powerful  colony  for  the  seat  of  war.  Spuri una  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, choosing  rather  to  convince  by  reason,  than  to  irritate  by 
reproof.  Having  quelled  the  sedition,  he  left  some  flying  parties 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  atid,  with  an  army  now  dia* 
posed  to  obey  his  orders,  marched  back  to  Placentia.  The  forti- 
fications of  the  place  were  repaired ;  new  works  were  added ; 
towers  were  constructed ;  the  soldiers  were  provided  with  arms  ; 
and,  what  was  of  greater  moment,  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  prompt 
obedience  was  diffused  through  the  army.  This  was,  no  doubt» 
an  essential  service.  Want  of  courage  could  not  be  imputed  to 
0tbo*8  party.  Inattention  to  their  superior  officers  was  the  dia« 
advantage  under  which  they  laboured. 

XX.  Caecina  advanced  into  Italy  with  a  well-conducted  army^ 
observing  in  his  march  the  strictest  discipline,  as  if  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps  he  had  left  his  cruelty  and  love  of  plunder.  His 
diess  gave  offence  to  the  colonies  through  which  he  passed.  His 
mantle,  decorated  with  various  colours,  passed  for  a  mark  of  arro- 
gance; and  his  drawers  ^a^,used  only  by  savage  nations,  did  not 
agree  with  the  ideas  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Besides  this,  the  splen- 
did appearance  of  his  wife,  Salonina,  mounted  on  a  superb  horse, 
adorned  with  purple  ornaments,  though  in  itself  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  and  certainly  injurious  to  no  person  whatever,  was 
held  to  be  a  public  insult  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
disposed  at  all  times  to  behold  with  jealousy  the  sudden  elevation 
of  new  men,  and  to  demand,  that  he,  who  has  been  known  in  an 
humble  station,  should  know  how  to  rise  in  the  world  with  temper 
and  modest  dignity.  Caecina  passed  the  Po,  and  by  negotiation 
and  artful  promises  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  leaders  of  Others 
party.  The  like  insidious  game  was  played  against  himself.  Both 
sides  talked  of  peace  and  concord,  but  they  amused  each  other 
with  words,  of  specious  sound,  importing  nothing.  Tired  of  fruit- 
less  artifices,  Caecina  began  to  concert  his  measures  for  the  re- 
duction of  Placentia.  He  determined  to  invest  the  place ;  and 
knowiug  how  much  the  fame  of  the  general,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  events  of  war,  depend  on  the  first  exploit,  he  made  every 
preparation  to  carry  on  the  seige  with  vigour. 
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XXI.  The  first  approach  to  the  town  displayed  the  bravery, 
but  nothing  of  the  skill,  which  might  be  expected  from  a  veteran 
army.    The  soldiers,  intoxicated  with  liquor,  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  without  shelter,  or  due  precaution.    In  this  attack,  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  which  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  for- 
tifications, was  set  on  fire,  and  levelled  to  the  ground.    Whether 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  flaming  brands  and  other  combustibles 
thrown  in  by  the  besiegers,  or  by  the  like  missive  weapons  dis- 
charged from  the  works,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    The  vulgar 
herd  of  the  city,  apt  and  willing,   like  the  populace  in  every 
quarter,  to   believe  whatever  malignity  can  invent,  imputed  the 
disaster  to  the  neighbouring  colonists,  who  saw  with  envy  a  spa* 
cious  and  magnificent  structure,  that  surpassed  every  monument 
of  art  and  labour  throughout  Italy.    The  sense  of  this  misfortune, 
however  b^gun,  was  lost  in  the  pressure  of  immediate  danger  ; 
but  the  enemy  was  no  sooner  withdrawn  from  the  walls,  than  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  moment  of  security,  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
amphitheatre,  as  the  worst  calamity  that  could  befal  them.  Caecina 
WHS  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  night,  on  both  sides, 
was  employed  in  necessary  preparations.  The  Vitellians  provided 
themselves  with  moving  penthouses,  and  other  warlike  machines, 
under  which  the  men  might  advance  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the 
walls.     The  besciged  were  busy  in  preparing  stakes  and  rafts  of 
timber,  with  huge  heaps  of  stone  and  lead  and  brass,   in  order  to 
crush   the  assailants   under  their  own  works.     Both  armies  felt 
every  motive  that  could  rouse  their  valour.     The  love  of  glory, 
and  the  fear  of  shame,  throbbed  in  every  breast.     In  the  camp  of 
the  Vitellians,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  vigour  of  the  legions, 
and  the  fame  of  the  German  armies ;  within  the  town,  the  honour 
of  the  city  cohorts,  and  the  dignity  of  the  praetorian  bands,  were 
the  topics  that  inflamed  their  minds  with  heroic  ardour.     They 
considered  the  Vitellians  as  a  set  of  desperate  adventurers,  and 
despised  them  as   Barbarians,  foreigners,  and   aliens  in  Italy  ; 
while,  in  their  turn,  they  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  besiegers, 
as  a  weak  enervate  band,  who  had  lost  every  warlike  principle  in 
the  circus  and  the  theatres  of  Rome.    Otho  and  Vitellius  were 
the  subject  of  alternate  praise  and  calumny  ;  but  praise  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  for  abuse  each  party  found  abundant  materials. 

XXII.  At  the  return  of  day,  the  city  and  the  country  round 
displayed  a  scene  of  warlike  preparation  :  the  walls  and  ramparts 
were  covered  with  Othonian  soldiers,  and  the  fields  glittered  with 
the  blaze  of  hostile  arms.  The  legions  in  close  array  advanced 
to  the  assault,  and  the  auxiliaries  in  separate  divisions.    The  at« 
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tack  be^Q  with  a  volley  of  stones  and  darts  aimed  at  the  highest 
part  of  the  fortifications;  and  where  the  works  were  either  im« 
paired  by  time,  or  thinly  manned,  the  Vitellians  attempted  a  sca^ 
lade.  The  German  auxiliarieB,  rending  the  air  with  their  savage 
war-songs,  and,  according^  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  waving 
their  shields  over  their  shoulders,  advanced  with  impetuous  fury ; 
while  the  garrison,  with  deliberate  aim,  discliarged  a  volley  of 
stones  and  darts«  In  the  mean  time,  the  legionary  soldiers,  under 
their  covered  way,  battered  thfe  foundation  of  the  wails,  and,  hav- 
ing thrown  up  mounds  of  earth,  attempted  to  force  the  gates, 
A  pile  of  massy  stones,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  besieged, 
was  instantly  rolled  down  with  prodigious  ruin  :  the  Vitellians, 
crushed  under  the  weight,  or  transfixed  with  darts,  lay  wounded, 
maimed,  and  mangled,  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Horror  and 
confusion  followed.  The  Othonians  were  inspired  with  fresh 
courage.  The  slaughter  increased ;  and  the  assailants,  finding 
all  their  efforts  defeated,  with  great  precipitation,  and  no  lessdis- 
honour,  sounded  a  retreat  Cscina  saw  the  folly  of  an  enter* 
prise  rashly  undertaken.  To  avoid  further  disgrace,  he  resolved 
to  raise  the  seige,  aiid  leave  a  camp,  where  he  had  nothing  to  ex* 
pect  but  reproach  and  shame.  He  repassed  the  Po,  and  bent  his 
march  towards-  Cremona.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he 
was  joined  by  Turullius  Cerealis,  a  centurion  of  principal  rank, 
who  bad  served  under  him  in  Germany,  and  also  by  Julius  Bri- 
ganticus,  a  Batavian  by  birth  :  the  former  deserted  with  a  strong 
body  of  marine  soldiers,  and  the  latter  with  a  small  party  of  horse. 

XXIII.  Spurinua,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  move* 
ments  of  the  enemy,  sent  dispatches  to  Annius  Gallus,  with  the 
particulars  of  the  siege,  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentin,  and  the 
measures  concerted  by  Caseins.  Gallus  was  then  on  his  march, 
at  the  head  of  the  first  legion,  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  little 
imagining  thaC  a  few  cohorts  would  be  able  to  bold  out  against 
die  strength  and  valour  of  the  German  army.  It  was,  however, 
no  sooner  known  that  Caecina  had  abandoned  his  enterprise,  and 
was  then  proceeding  to  Cremona,  than  the  spirit  of  the  legion 
biased  out  at  once.  They  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy. 
Their  iih[);itience  rose  to  a  pitch  little  short  of  sedition.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  Gallus  appeased  the  tumult  He  made  halt 
at  Bedriacum  (a)^  a  village  situated  between  Verona  and  Cre- 
mona, and  unhappily  famous  for  the  slaughter  of  two  Roman 
armies.  About  the  same  time  the  Othonians  gained  a  second 
advantage  over  the  enemy.  Martius  Macer  fought  with  success 
near  Cremona.    That  officer,  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
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distinguifrbed  bim.  embarked  tbe  gladiators  on  tbe  Po,  and,  making 
a  sodden  descent  on  the  opposite  bank^  fell  witb  fury  on  tbe  auxi- 
liaries of  VitelUus.    All  ivbo  attempted  to  make  head  against 
him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  tbe  rest  fled  with  precipitation  to 
Cremona.    Macer  was  not  willing  to  lose  by  rashness  tbe  fruit  of 
bis  victory.    He  knew  that,  by  tbe  arrival  of  fresh  forces,  the 
fortune  of  tbe  day*migbt  be  changed,  and,  for  that  reason,  recalled 
bis  men  from  tbe  pursuits    This  measure  spread  a  genend  dis* 
content  amongst  the  soldiers.    It  wa9  the  misfortune  of  Otho*s 
party  to  be  on  all  occasions  infected  with  suspicion,  and,  with  a 
strange  perversity,  to  put  tbe  worst  construction  on  tbe  conduct 
of  their  officers.    Tbe  base  of  heart  and  petulant  of  tongue  com- 
bined together,  and  with  virulent  invective  defamed  and  blackened 
etery  character  without  distinction.    Even  AnAius  Gallus,  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus,  and  Marius  Celsus,  three  eminent  generals,  did 
not  escape  tbe  shafts  of  calumny.    They  were  charged  with 
various  crimes.    But  tbe  murderers  of  Galba  were  tbe  worst  in- 
cendiaries.   Conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  finding  no  respite  from 
remorse  and  fear,  these  miscreants  made  it  their  business  to  em- 
broil, to  distracty  and  throw  every  thing  into  confusion.    They 
gave  vent  to  tbeir  seditious  designs  with  open  insolence,  and  by 
clandestine  letters  infused  their  venom  into  the  mind  of  Otho; 
a  mind  too  susceptible,  always  hearkening  to  every  nuilignant 
whisper,  tfnd  only  guarded  against  men  of  worth  and  honour : 
in  prosperity  weak  and  irresolute;  in  distress  collected,  firm,  de? 
termined  >  misfortune  made  him  a  better  man.    In  his  present 
situation,  easily  alarmed,  and  suspecting  all  his  officers,  be  sent  to 
Rome  for  bis  brother  Titianus,  and  committed  to  him  the  whole 
conduct  of  tbe  war.    The  interval  was  filled  by  Celsua  and  Pau- 
linus with  active  enterprise  and  brilliant  success^ 

XXIV.  Caecina  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  late  defeat,  and  saw 
with  anxiety  tbe  fame  of  bis  army  mouldering  away.  He  had 
been  roughly  bandied  at  PUcentia,  his  auxiliaries  were  cut  to 
pieces,  and  in  every  skirmish,  not  worthy  of  a  particular  detail^ 
the  enemy  had  the  advantage.  He  likewise  knew  by  sure  intelli- 
gence that  Valens  was  advancing  with  his  army,  and  that  com- 
mander might  reap  tbe  laurels  of  the  war.  To  prevent  acircum* 
stance  so  humiliating,  he  resolved,  witb  more  courage  than  judg- 
ment, to  redeem  his  glory.  With  this  intent  be  .marched  to  a 
village  called  Castorum  fa  J,  distant  about  twelve  miles  from  Cre- 
mona. At  that  place,  in  a  wood  that  overhangs  the  road,  he 
stationed  the  flower  of  his  auxiliaries  in  ambuscade.  His  cavalry 
had  orders  to  take  an  advanced  post,  and,  after  provokh^  an  ea» 
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gagement,  to  give  ground  at  once,  aad  draw  the  enemy  forward, 
till  aD  unespt^ed  sally  could  be  made  from  the  woods.  The 
stratagem  was  betrayed  to  the  generals  of  Otho*s  army.  Paulinus 
took  the  command  of  the  infantry,  while  Celsus  led  on  the  ca- 
valry. Their  men  were  ranged  in  order  of  battle*  In  the  left 
wing  were  placed  the  vexillaries  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  four 
auxiliary  cohorts*  and  five  hundred  borse.  The  high  road  was 
occupied  by  three  praetorian  cohorts,  who  formed  the  centre. 
The  left  wing  consisted  of  the  first  legion,  two  auxiliary  cohorts^ 
and  five  hundred  horse.  Besides  these,  a  thousand  of  the  cavalry, 
selected  from  tlie  praetorian  and  auxiliary  bands,  were  kept  as  a 
body  of  reserve  to  support  the  broken  ranks,  or,  if  the  enemy 
gave  way,  to  rush  on  at  once  and  complete  the  victory. 

XXV.  Before  the  two  armies  came  to  action,  the  Vitellians 
feigned  a  flight.  Aware  of  the  stratagem,  Celsus  checked  the 
ardour  of  his  men,  and  in  his  turn  pretended  to  give  ground.  The 
adverse  party,  as  *hey  lay  in  ambush,  thought  they  saw  their  op- 
portunity, and,  rushing  forward  inconsiderately,  fell  into  a  snare. 
The  legions  flanked  them  from  both  wings ;  the  cohorts  attacked 
in  front ;  and  the  cavalry,  wheeling  round  with  rapidity,  charged 
in  the  rear.  Suetonius  Paulinus  still  kept  his  infantry  out  of  the 
engagement  By  his  natural  temper  slow  and  deliberate,  he  chose 
to  take  his  measures  with  precaution,  rather  than  hazard  a  sudden 
conflict,  and  owe  his  success  to  the  chance  of  war.  He  ordered 
the  hollows  to  be  filled  up,  the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  bis  ranks 
to  be  extended ;  wisely  judging  that  it  would  then  be  time  to 
think  of  victory,  when  he  had  taken  c*are  not  to  be  conquered. 
During  this  delay  the  Vitellians  seized  the  opportunity  to  shift 
their  ground.  They  betook  themselves  to  the  adjacent  vineyards, 
thick  with  interwoven  branches,  and,  by  consequence,  difficult  of 
access.  Having  there,  and  in  a  wood  that  lay  contiguous,  found 
a  safe  retreat,  they  recovered  their  courage,  and  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  praetorian  cavalry.  The  best  and  bravest  officers  of 
that  corps  were  cut  to  pieces.  Epiphanes  fa  J,  the  eastern  king, 
who  in  support  of  Otho's  cause  faced  every  danger,  was  wounded 
in  the  engagement. 

XXVI.  At  length  the  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Paulinus, 
entered  into  the  action.  The  front  line  of  the  enemy  gave  way 
at  once,  and  the  parties  that  came  to  support  them  were  in  like 
manner  put  to  the  rout  Cuecina  had  not  the  judgment  to  act 
with  bis  whole  strength  at  once.  He  brought  up  his  men  in  de* 
taqifnents ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  coming  forward  in 
iticcemwp  aad  no  where  strong  enough,  they  soon  gave  way,  and 
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fled  with  the  ranks  already  broken.  During  this  confusion,  a 
violent  tumult  broke  out  in  Caecina's  camp.  The' soldiers  were 
enraged  that  the  whole  army  was  not  drawn  out  They  seized 
Julius  Gratus,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  loaded  him  with  irons. 
OD  a  suspicion  that  he  held  secret  intelligence  with  his  brother 
Julius  Fronto,  at  that  time  a  tribune  in  Otho*s  army,  and.  under 
a  similar  accusation,  then  confined  in  prison  by  .the  adverse  party. 
Nothing  now  could  equal  the  disorder  and  consternation  that 
covered  the  whole  Vitellian  army.  In  the  camp,  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  the  flight,  and  amongst  the  parties  that  came  to  sup- 
port  the  fugitives,  the  confusion  was  such.  that,  if  Paulinus  had 
not  sounded  a  retreat,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  Caecina. 
with  bis  whole  army,  might  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  In  defence 
of  his  conduct.  Paulinus  answered,  tl^t,  seeing  how  much  toil 
and  labour  still  remained,  he  was  not  willing  to  expose  his  men. 
already  spent  with  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  to  fresh  forces  kept  in 
reserve,  and  ready  to  issue  from  the  adverse  camp.  An  exhausted 
soldiery  might,  in  that  case,  be  overpowered ;  and,  if  once  broken, 
no  post,  no  station  remained  behind.  With  this  reasoning  the 
judicious  few  were  satisfied,  but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army 
discontent  and  murmuring  still  prevailed. 

XXVII.  The  loss  sustained  in  this  engagement  had  no  other 
effect  on  the  vanquished  Vitellians.  than  to  reduce  their  turbu- 
lent spirit  to  a  sense  of  military  duty.  Cascina  threw  the  whole 
blame  of  his  defeat  upon  the  ungovernable  temper  of  the  anny» 
at  all  times  more  disposed  to  mutiny  than  to  face  the  enemy. 
The  men  now  saw  their  error,  and  began  to  submit  to  authority. 
Nor  was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  Caecina  only :  the  same  re- 
formation showed  itself  in  the  camp  of  Fabius  Valens.  who  was 
now  advanced  as  far  Ticinum  (a).  The  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand were  taught,  by  the  late  event,  no  longer  to  despise  the 
enemy.  To  retrieve  the  honour  of  the  army,  they  now  were 
willing  to  behave  with  due  submission  to  their  general.  They 
had  been,  not  long  before,  guilty  of  a  bold  and  dangerous  tumult, 
of  which,  at  the  exact  point  of  time,  no  notice  could  be  taken, 
without  breaking  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  and  departing  too 
much  from  the  transactions  under  CsDcina. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  an  account  of  that  insurrection. 
The  reader  will  remember,  that,  in  the  war  between  Nero  and 
Vindex.  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavian  nation  separated  from  the 
fourteenth  legion,  then  on  its  way  to  Britain ;  and  having  beard, 
in  the  city  of  the  Lingones.  of  commotions  in  favour  of  Vitel- 
lius.  went  over  to  the  standard  of  Fabius  Valens.    Their  arro* 
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gance,  from  that  time»  knew  no  bounds*  Tbey  paraded  the 
camp,  in  every  quarter,  and  in  the  tents  of  the  legions,  making  it 
tbeir  boast,  '^  that  by  them  the  fourteenth  legion  had  been  over- 
awed :  by  tbem  Italy  was  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  Nero ;  and 
upon  their  swords  the  issue  of  the  war  depended.*'  The  Roman 
soldiera  beard  these  speeches  with  indignation;  disputes  and 
quarrels  filled  the  camp,  and  discipline  was  at  an  end.  Valens 
saw  his  authority  lessened,  and  knew  too  well,  that,  from  cla-» 
mour  to  actual  mutiny  the  transition  is  short  and  sudden. 

XXVIII.  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  Valens  received  advice  that 
the  Tungrians  and  Treverians  had  met  with  a  defeat,  and  that 
Otbo*s  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast  of  Narbon  Gaul.  He  took 
that  opportunity  to  order  a  detachment  of  Batavians  to  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  province;  intending,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
stroke  of  policy,  to  divide  the  mutinous  troops,  whom,  in  their 
collective  body,  he  found  impatient  of  control.  This  measure 
gave  umbrage  to  the  rest  of  his  army.  The  auxiliaries  mur« 
murcKi,  and  the  legions  complained  aloud,  **  that  they  were  now 
to  lose  the  bravest  troops  in  the  service.  The  enemy  was  near  at 
band,  and  was  that  a  time  to  withdraw  a  body  of  gallant  sol? 
diers,  who  bad  so  often  fought  with  undaunted  courage,  and  so 
often  returned  crowned  with  victory  ?  If  a  single  province  is  of 
more  moment  than  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  empire  is  but  4 
secondary  consideration,  why  not  march  with  the  united  strength 
of  the  whole  army  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  Italy  must  be  the 
theatre  of  war;  if  there,  and  there  only,  a  decisive  victory  can  be 
obtained ;  why  separate  from  the  army  those  gallant  veterans,  like 
the  soundest  limbs  cut  otf  from  the  body  ?" 

XXIX.  To  allay  this  ferment,  Valens  went  forth,  preceded  by 
his  lictors.  The  men  paid  no  regard  to  their  general ;  they  pelted 
him  with  stones:  they  forced  him  to  fly  before  them;  they  pur-> 
sued  him  with  opprobrious  language,  accusing  him  of  having  em- 
belled,  to  his  own  private  use,  the  spoils  of  Gaul,  the  gold  of 
Vienne  faj^  and  the  recompense  due  to  the  soldiers  for  all  their 
toil  and  labour.  Tbey  rushed  to  his  pavilion,  pillaged  his  camp« 
equipage,  and,  in  hopes  of  finding  hidden  treasure,  pierced  the  . 
ground  with  tbeir  spears  and  javelins.  Vasjair  in  the  mean  time,  - 
disguised  like  a  slave,  lay  concealed  in  the  tent  of  an  oiBcer  of  tb^ 
cavalry.  Alphenus  Valens,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  saw  the 
phiensy  subsiding,  and,  in  the  ebb  of  their  passions,  thought  it 
best  to  let  repentance  take  possession  of  them  by  degrees.  With 
that  intent,  he  gave  orders  to  the  centurions  neither  to  visit  th€( 
night  wtitcby  nor  suffer  the  usual  signals  to  be  given  by  sound  of 
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trumpet  A  dead  sileace  followed.  The  mutineers  stood  cohered 
with  astoDishment,  woudering  that  noooeassumed  the  command; 
they  gazed  at  each  other,  and  trembled  at  being  left  to  themseli^es. 
By  silence  and  resignation  they  hoped  to  give  a  proof  of  returning 
virtue.     In  the  end  they  burst  into  tears,  and  with  humble  sup- 
plications implored  forgiveness.  Valens  ventured  to  appear.    As 
soon  as  the  soldiers  saw  him  beyond  expectation  safe,  unhurt,  in 
a  sordid  dress,  with  tears  starting  from  his  eye,  a  mingled  tumult 
of  joy  and  sorrow  and  affection  swelled  in  every  breast    With 
the  quick  transition  of  passions  common  with  the  multitude,,  they 
poured  forth  their  congratulations;  and  with  shouts  of  applause 
placed  their  general  amidst  the  eagles  and  standards,  on  his  tri- 
bunal.   Valens  acted  with  well-timed  moderation.     No  man  vfras 
singled  out  for  punishment    Afraid,  however,  that,  by  too  much 
coolness,  he  might  make  them  suspect  some  deep  design,  bethought 
fit  to  reprimand  a  few  by  name,  and  his  resentment  went  no  further. 
In  the  distractions  of  a  civil  war,  he  knew  that  the  power  of  the 
general  is  never  equal  to  the  liberty  claimed  by  his  soldiers  (h). 
XXX.   While  Valens  employed  his  army  in  throwing  up  in* 
trenchments  at  Ticinum,  an  account  of  Csecina^s  defeat  reached 
the  camp.    The  flame  of  sedition  was  ready  to  break  out  a  se- 
cond  time.     All  agreed,  that  by  the  treachery  of  Valens  they 
were  detained  fkom  the  field  of  battled     They  resolved  to  linger 
no  longer;  they  scorne<l  to  wait  the  motions  of  an  inactive  com- 
mander ;  they  marched  before  the  colours,  and,   ordering  the 
standard-bearers  to  push  on  with  alacrity,  never  halted,  till,  by  a 
rapid  march,  they  joined  C;£cina'8  army.    In  that  camp  Valens 
was  in  nolnnd  of  credit     The  vanquished  soldiers  complained, 
that  with  an  inferior  force  they  were  left  exposed  to  the  enemy ; 
and,  by  extolling  the  strength  and  valour  of  their  new  friends, 
they  hoped  to  conciliate  esteem,  and  throw  from  themselves  the 
imputation  of  cowardice.    Valens  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
which  exceeded  that  of  Caecina  by  almost  double  the  number, 
and  yet  the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  the  men.    His  liberal  spirit 
gained  him  friends,  and  his  generosity  was  praised  by  all.    To  the 
vigour  of  youth  he  united  a  graceful  figure,  and  he  possessed  those 
nameless  qualities  (a)^  which,  though'of  no  solid  value,  conci* 
liate  favour,  men  know  not  why.      Hence  a  spirit  of  emulation 
between  the  two  commanders.    Caecina  objected  to  his  rival  the 
sordid  vices  that  disgraced  his  character;    and,  in  return,  Valens 
laughed  at  a  man  elate  with  pride  and  vain  ostentation.   .And  yet 
the  two  chiefs  acted  towards  each  other  with  disguised  hostility. 
In  their  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  their  mutual  animosities  were 
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Buppre8sed»  though  not  extinguished.  In  their  letters^  they 
treated  Otbo  and  his  licentious  practices  in  a  style  that  showed 
they  scorned  all  terms  of  future  reconciliation.  The  conduct  of 
the  officers  in  the  opposite  army  was  very  different  They  spoke 
of  Vttellius  with  reserve ;  and  though  his  manners  afforded 
ample  materials  for  invective,  they  chose  to  contain  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

XXXI.    It  may  here   be  observed,  that,  whatever  were  the 

shades  of  vice  in  the  opposite  characters  of  the  contending  chiefs, 

death,  in  the  end,  made  the  true  distinction  between  them :  Otho 

fell  with  glory,  and  Vitellius  with  disgrace  and  infamy.    During 

their  lives,  men  dreaded  greater  mischief  from  the  unbridled  pas« 

tioDS  of  Otho,  than  from  the  sluggish  debauchery  of  Vitellius. 

The  murder  of  Galba  made  the  former  an  object  of  detestation ; 

while  the  latter  was  never  charged  with  being  the  author  of  the 

war  fa  J.     Vitellius,  by  his  gluttony  and  sensual  appetites,  was 

his  own  enemy ;    Otho,  by  his  profusion,  his  cruelty,  and  his 

daring  spirit,  was  the  enemy  of  his  country.  As  soon  as  the  forces 

under  Csecina  and  Valens  had  formed  a  junction,  the  Vitellian 

party  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  a  decisive  action.  Otho  was 

not  determined  which  was  most  for  his  interest,  a  speedy  engage* 

ment  or  a  lingering  wan    In  this  state  of  irresolution,  be  called  a 

council,  when  Suetonius  PauUnus,  an  officer  surpassed  by  no  man 

of  that  age,  judged  it  consistent  with  his  high  military  character, 

to  weigh  all  circumstances,  and  upon  the  whole  to  give  a  decided 

opinion.     He  contended,  that  to  bring  the  dispute  to  an  imme* 

diate  issue,  was  the  business  of  Vitellius ;   and,  on  the  contrary. 

to  draw  the  war  into  length  was  the  game  that  Otbo  ought  to 

play.    He  aigued  as  follows : 

XXXIL  "  The  whole  collected  force  of  Vitellius  is  now  in 
Italy:  the  resources  which  he  has  left  behind  him  are  inconsider* 
able.  From  Gaul  he  has  nothing  to  expect  The  spirit  of  that 
fierce  and  turbulent  people  is  still  in  agitation;  and  while  Gcr- 
maqy,  with  hostile  numbers,  is  ever  ready  to  invade  the  Roman 
provinces,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  cannot  be  left  naked  and  de- 
fenceless. The  legions  in  Britain  have  the  natives  on  their  hands, 
and  they  are  divided  by  the  sea.  Spain  cannot  boast  of  resources. 
The  province  of  Narbon  Gaul  has  been  harrassed  by  Otho*s  fleet, 
and  is  still  covered  with  consternation.  The  part  of  Italy  which 
lies  beyond  the  Po  is  shut  in  by  the  Alps,  deprived  of  all  relief  by 
sea,  and  the  armies  that  passed  that  way  have  made  the  whole 
country  a  scene  of  desolation.  There  is  no  place  from  which 
VitelHtts  can  hope  to  be  supplied  with  grain ;  and  he  who  want| 
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provisions,  in  a  short  time  will  want  an  army.  The  Germans,  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  constitute  the  strength  and  bulwark  of 
the  Vitellian  party :  protract  the  war,  and  will  they  be  able  to  go 
through  a  summer  campaign  ?  The  change  of  soil,  and  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  will  relax  their  vigour.  The  war,  that  by  stre- 
buoiis  efforts  may  be  pushed  to  a  prosperous  issue,  grows  languid 
when  drawn  into  length,  and  in  a  state  of  tedious  suspense  whol6 
armies  have  mouldered  away. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Otho's  party  is  in  no  want  of  supplies; 
their  friends  are  firm,  and  great  resources  are  still  in  reserve. 
Pannonia,  Moesia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  eastern  provinces,  are  able 
to  send  numerous  armies  into  the  field.  All  Italy  declares  for 
Otho:  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  atill  in  his  possession; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  on  his  side  the  senate  and  the  Roman  peo- 
ple ;  illustrious  names,  and  always  of  the  first  importance,  though 
their  glory  in  some  conjunctures  has  been  eclipsed.  There  is  still 
in  reserve  a  store  of  wealth,  both  public  and  private ;  and  riches 
at  all  times  are  the  sinews'of  war,  in  public  dissensions  mor^ 
powerful  than  the  sword.  The  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Otho  are 
in  good  condition,  inured  to  Italy,  or  seasoned  to  the  heat  itt 
warmer  climates.  In  their  front  the  river  Po  is  a  barrier,  and 
there  are  fortified  cities,  strongly  garrisoned,  all  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  Of  this  the  gallant  defence  of  Placentia  is  a 
sufficient  proof.  For  these  reasons,  a  slow  and  lingering  war  is  the 
best  expedient  Pass  but  a  few  days,  and  the  fourteenth  legion, 
famous  for  its  bravery,  will  arrive  with  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  auxiliaries  from  Moesia.  A  council  of  war  may  then  be  called ; 
and  should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  hazard  a  battle^  Otho,  in 
that  event,  may  take  the  field  with  is  superior  army.'* 

XXXIII.  Marius  Celsus  concurred  in  this  opinioo.  Annius 
Oallus  was  not  present  He  had  been  hurt  by  a  fall  from  bis 
horse  a  few  days  before,  and  was  not  yet  recovered  ;  but,  being 
consulted  by  persons  sent  for  the  purpose,  he  acceded  to  the  coun* 
sels  of  Paulinus.  Otho  was  for  trying  the  issue  of  a  battle.  His 
brother  Titianus,  and  Proculus,  tlie  pnefect  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  though  neither  of  them  had  any  military  experience,  did 
what  in  them  lay  to  incite  a  temper  of  itself  rash  and  precipitate. 
The  gods,  they  said,  and  the  tutelar  genius  of  Otho,  were  pre- 
sent in  council,  and  would  not  fail  to  guide  and  animate  the  bat- 
tle. Such  was  the  language  of  flattery.  They  made  their  poison 
palatable,  and  no  man  presumed  to  administer  an  antidote. 

To  offer  battle  was  the  result  of  the  debate ;  but  whether  the 
emperor  should  command  in  person^  or  withdraw  to  i  place  of 
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safety,  was  a  question  still  to  be  discussed.  Celsus  and  Paulinus 
gave  no  opinion.  To  expose  the  prince  to  the  dangers  of  the  field, 
was  more  than  they  chose  to  hazard.  That  point  was  left  to  the 
authors  of  the  pernicious  counsel  already  given.  By  their  advice 
Otho  retired  to  Brixelluro,  there  to  reserve  himself  for  the  good  of 
the  people  and  the  majesty  of  the  empire.  From  this*  day  the 
ruin  of  Otho  may  be  dated.  He  took  with  him  a  considerable 
detachment  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  the  body-guard,  and  a  strong 
party  of  horse.  After  their  departure,  the  spirit  of  the  army  be- 
gan to  droop.  They  suspected  their  officers.  The  prince,  to 
whom  the  soldiers  were  faithfully  attached,  and  who,  in  return, 
confided  in  them,  and  them  only,  abandoned  his  cause,  without 
leaving  a  head  to  direct,  or  a  general  to  whose  authority' the  men 
were  willing  to  submit 

XX.XIV.  During  these  transactions,  nothing  of  all  that  passed 
was  a  secret  in  the  camp  of  Vitellius.  From  the  deserters,  who 
in  civil  wars  are  always  numerous,  and  also  from  the  spies,  whose 
genius  it  is,  while  they  pry  into  the  secrets  of  others,  to  betray 
their  own,  every  thing  transpired.  Caecina  and  Valens  lay  in 
wait  for  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  whom  they  saw  contriving 
their  own  destruction.  To  plan  an  enterprise  was  unnecessary, 
where  the  best  wisdom  was  to  succeed  by  the  folly  of  others.  In 
order,  however,  to  give  jealousy  to  the  gladiators  (a)  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Po,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  their  own 
soldiers  employed,  they  began  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river. 
Asa  foundation  for  the' work,  they  ranged  in  proper  order  a  num- 
ber of  boats,  made  fast  at  equal  distances  by  strong  timbers,  with 
their  prows  turned  against  the  current,  and  by  their  anchors  se-  ^ 
cured  from  driving  from  the  spot  The  cables  were  of  a  length  to 
play  in  the  water,  in  order,  when  the  stream  increased,  that  the 
Tessels  might  be  gently  lifted  up  and  down  without  danger  or 
confusion.  In  the  boat  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
tbey  caused  a  tower  to  be  erected,  which  served  at  once  to  close 
the  passage,  and  give  the  men  a  station,  where  they  might,  with 
their  battering  engines,  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

XXXV.  The  Othonians  also  raised  a  tower  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  thence  were  able  to  annoy  the  enemy  with  massy  stones 
and  flaming  brands.  A  small  island  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  gladiators  attempted  to  pass  over  in  boats;  but  the 
Germans,  expert  in  swimming,  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  took 
possession  of  the  place.  In  order  to  dislodge  them,  Macer  put 
off  wjtb  a  strong  party  of  gladiators  on  board  his  galleys :  but  the 
g/adiators  vi^xe,  not  able  to  cope  with  regular  soldiers ;  and  the 
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motion  of  the  vessels  not  allowing  them  a  firm  footing,  they     \ 
fou«:ht  at  a  disadvantage  with  men,  who  from  the  land  were  able     | 
to  discharge  their  missive  weapons  with  surer  aim  and  more  cer«     | 
tain  effect.    On  board  the  vessels  aTI  was  hurry  and  confusion.     , 
The  rowers  and  combatants  obstructed  each  other.    The  Germans 
plunged  into  the  river,  and,  seizing  hold  of  the  boats,  boarded 
sevenil,  and  sunk  others  to  the  bottom.    The  whole  passed  under 
the  eye  of  both  armies.    The  Vitellians  looked  on  with  joy,  while 
the  adverse  party,  stung  with  indignation,  railed  at  Macer,  whom 
they  called  the  author  of  their  disgrace, 

XXX.VI.  The  gladiators,  in  such  vessels  as  they  could  save^ 
retreated  from  the  island,  and  by  their  flight  put  an  end  to  the 
enp^agement.  Macer  was  devoted  to  destruction.  The  soldiers 
clamoured  for  his  blood.  One  of  them  darted  his  lance,  and  actu- 
ally wounded  him;  while  the  rest  rushed  on  sword  in  hand,  and 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  spot,  if  the  tribunes  and  centurions 
had  not  interposed  to  save  him  from  their  fury.  In  a  short  time 
after,  Vestricius  Spurinna,  having,  by  order  of  Otho,  left  a  mo- 
derate garrison  at  Placentia,  come  up  to  the  main  body  with  th^ 
cohorts  under  his  command.  Macer  was  superseded,  and  in  his 
place  Flavius  Sabinus,  consul  elect,  was  appointed  ;  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  common  men,  who  saw  with  pleasure  every  change 
of  their  officers.  The  commanders,  in  their  turn,  saw  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  army,  and.'with  reluctance,  accepted  a  service  so  often 
disturbed  by  tumult  and  sedition. 

XXXVII.  I  find  it  asserted  as  a  fact,  and  by  authors  of  credit, 
that  the  two  Itrmies,  dreading  the  calamities  of  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  detesting  the  two.rival  princes,  whose  flagitious  deeds 
grew  every  day  more  notorious,  were  disposed  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  either  to  name  a  person  worthy  of  the  succession,  or 
to  refer  that  matter  to  the  choice  of  the  senate.  This,  we  are 
told,  was  the  consideration  that  weighed  with  Otho*s  generals, 
when  they  proposed  to  draw  the  war  into  length,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, that  Paulinus  acted  with  that  motive.  He  was  the  first 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  consular  rank,  the  highest  in 
military  reputation,  and  his  conduct  in  Britain  faj  had  given 
superior  lustre  to  his  name.  But  though  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  admit,  that  a  few,  in  that  juncture,  had  the  public  good  at 
heart,  and  wished  to  see  two  vile  competitors,  the  most  aban« 
doned  of  mankind,  postponed  to  a  virtuous  prince;  it  is  notwith- 
standing, highly  improbable  that  Paulinus,  a  man  of  experience 
and  consummate  understanding,  should,  in  an  age  so  corrupt  and 
profligate,  amuse  himself  with  hopes  of  finding  one  spark  of 
virtue.    He  knew  the  madness  of  the  times ;  and  could  he  ex« 
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pecty  that  the  same  infatuated  fnultitude,  whose  wickedness  had 
kindled  the  flame  of  war,  would  gn  a  sudden  prefer r  the  bless! nu^s 
of  peace,  and  consent,  for  the  repose  of  tlie  world,  to  s'leath 
the  destructive  sword  ?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  armies  then 
in  the  field,  dissonant  in  language,  and  in  their  manners  still 
more  discordant,  could  ever  be  brought  to  coalesce  in  one 
opinion?  Above  all,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  leading  chiefs, 
a  set  of  men  immersed  in  luxury,  overwhelmed  with  debts,  and 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  would  submit  to  any  master  who  was 
not,  like  themselves,  plunged  in  vice,  and  by  gratitude  for  his 
elevation  obliged  to  be  the  patron  of  the  most  pernicious  citizens? 
XXXVIII.  The  love  of  power  and  domination  seems  to  be 
an  instinct  of  the  human  heart  (a)y  implanted  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  Coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  it  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  hour  of  pride  and  grandeur, 
broke  out  with  resistless  violence.  Before  that  period,  while  the 
republic  was  in  its  infancy,  the  equality  of  conditions  was  easily 
presented.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  pride  of  foreign  kings 
was  humbled,  and  rival  nations  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms, 
avarice  began  to  accumulate  riches,  and  contentions  arose  between 
the  senate  and  the  people.  Factious  tribunes  prevailed  at  one 
time,  and  ambitious  consuls  at  another.  In  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  even  in  the  forum,  the  sword  of  discord  was  drawn,  and 
those  dissensions  were  a  prelude  to  the  rage  of  civil  war.  Cains 
Marius,  a  man  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and 
Lucius  Sylla,  fierce  and  cruel  beyond  the  rest  of  the  nobihty, ' 
overturned  the  constitution  of  their  country,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
public  liberty  established  a  system  of  tyranny  and  lawless  povver. 
Pompey  came  soon  after,  with*  passions  more  disquised,  but  no 
way  better.  From  that  time,  the  struggle  has  been  tor  supreme* 
dominion.  The  legions  that  filled  the  plains  of  Pliarsalip,  and 
afterwards  met  at  Philippi,  though  composed  of  Roman  citizens, 
never  once  thought  of  laying  down  their  arms.  And  are  we  to 
believe  that  the  armies  of  Otho  and  Vitellins  were  of  a  uiore 
pacific  temper?  They  had  instigations  equally  powerful;  the 
same  wrath  of  the  gods  pursued  them  ;  the  same  popular  ptinnsy 
kindled  the  flame  of  discord;  and  the  same  vices  conspired  to  urge 
them  on  to  mutual  slaughter.  Their  war,  it  is  true,  was  enc^fl  by 
a  single  battle ;  but  for  that  speedy  issue  tlie  world  was  inflebted, 
not  to  the  virtue  of  the  armies,  but  to  the  abject  spirit  of  the 
contending  princes.  But  these  reflections' on  the  spirit  of  anci- 
ent and  modern  times  have  betrayed  me  into  a  long  digression. 
I  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative. 
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XXXIX.  From  the  time  when  Otho  withdrew  to  Brixellum, 
his  brother  Titianu8  assumed 'alP..  the  pride  and  pomp  of  com* 
inander  in  chief,  but  the  power  and  real  authority  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Proculus.  Celsus  and  Paulinus  were  no  more  than 
mere  nominal  generals.  No  man  sought  their  advice.  They 
were,  in  fact,  superseded ;  serving  no  purpose  but  that  of  screen- 
ing the  folly  of  others,  and  bearing  the  blame  of  blunders  not 
their  own.  The  tribunes  and  centurions  could  render  no  effectual 
service,  while  ignorance  and  insiifficiency  >\'ere  preferred,  and 
real  talents  lay  neglected.  The  common  men  appeared  with  an 
air  of  alacrity,  but  more  disposed  to  cavil  with  their  generals, 
than  to  execute  their  orders.  A  sudden  resolution  was  taken  to 
shift  their  ground,  and  encamp  within  four  miles  of  Bedriacum 
(a).  They  conducted  their  march,  and  chose  their  station,  with 
such  want  of  skill,  that,  though  it  was  then  the  spring  of  the 
year,  and  the  country  round  abounded  with  rivers,  the  army  was 
distressed  for  want  of  water.  The  expediency  of  hazarding  a 
battle^became  again  the  subject  of  debate.  Otho,  by  frequent 
dispatches,  insisted  on  the  most  vigorous  measures :  the  soldiers 
called  for  their  emperor,  and  with  clamour  demanded  his  pre- 
sence on  the  day  of  battle.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
forces  beyond  the  Po  should  be  called  in  to  reinforce  the  army. 
History  has  not  materials  to  decide  what  would  have  been  the 
Tnost  prudent  measure;  but  it  is  certain,  that  of  all  possible  evils 
they  chose  the  worst. 

XL.  They  resolved  to  march  to  the  conflux  of  the  Po  (a) 
and  the  Addua,  at  tha distance  of  sixteen  miles.  In  this  move- 
ment the  soldiers  presented  no  appearance  of  an  army  going  to 
©ffer  battle.  They  marched  as  if  going  to  open  a  campaign,  not 
to  decide  it.  The  measure  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  Celsus  and  Paulinus.  Those  officers  represented  the  danger 
of  exposing  the  soldiers,  fatigued  by  their  march,  and  bending 
under  the  weight  of  their  baggage,  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
unincumbered,  and  fresh  from  a  march  of  four  miles  only.  An 
army  in  that  condition  would  seize  their  opportunity,  and  begin 
a  general  assault  before  Otho's  men  could  form  the  line  of  battle; 
perhaps  they  were  dispersed  in  small  parties,  or  employed  at  the 
intrenchments.  Titianus  and  Proculus  were  not  to  be  convinced. 
When  overcome  by  argument,  they  resorted  to  their  orders,  and 
the  will  of  the  prince  was  a  decisive  answer.  About  the  same 
time  a  Numidian  horseman  (h)^  posting  at  full  speed,  arrived 
-with  letters  from  Otho,  in  a  style  of  sharp  reproof  condemning 
the  tedioaar  operations  of  the  army,  and,  in  a  peremptory  tone. 
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commaDding  bis  generals  to  bring  on  a  decisive  action.  Tq  a 
mind  like  his  the  interval  of  suspense  was  dreadful.  Delay  kept 
him  in  restless  afixiety,  and  hope  and  fear  distracted  him. 

XLI.  On  the  same  day,  while  Csecina  was  employed  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Po,  two  praetorian  tribunes  arrived  to  de- 
mand an  interview.  They  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  when 
a  sudden  alarm  from  the  scouts  announced  the  enemy  at  hand. 
The  business  broke  off  abruptly,  and  the  intention  of  the  tribunes 
was  left  in  the  dark.  What  their  design  was,  whether  to  btiift 
their  own  party,  to  lay  a  snare  for  the  Vitellians,  or  to  make  a 
fair  and  honourable  proposal,  cannot  now  be  known.  Caecina 
dismissed  the  tribunes,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  camp. 
He  found  that  Valens  had  lost  no  time:  the  signal  for  battle  was 
already  given,  and  the  men  were  drawn  oat  under  arms.  While 
the  legions  were  eagerly  employed  in  settling  by  lot  the  order  in 
which  they  were  to  take  their  stations  in  the  field,  the  cavalry 
advanced  to  charge  the  enemy,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
were  put  to  the  rout  by  an  inferior  number.  The  Othonians 
pursued  with  vigour,  and  would  have  forced  them  to  fly  for 
tbelter  to  their  intrenchments,  had  not  the  Italic  legion  opposed 
the  runaways,  and  sword  in  hand  compelled  them  to  return  to 
the  charge.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  army,  without  hurry  or 
confusion,  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  unmolested  by  the  enemy, 
and,  in  fact,  without  been  seen;  as  a  thick  coppice,  that  stood 
between  both  parties,  intercepted  their  view. 

In  Otho*s  army  nothing  was  seen  but  tumult  and  distraction; 
the  chiefs  without  courage,  or  authority:  the  men  mistrusting  the 
officers ;  the  ground  not  cleared  of  the  baggage,  and  the  followers* 
of  the  camp  mixing  in  the  ranks.  The  road  which  they  occu- 
pied was  rendered  so  narrow,  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  that,  even 
though  no  enemy  were  at  hand,  a  march  over  the  causey  would 
have  been  performed  with  difficulty.  Their  whole  army  was  in 
confusion ;  some  crowding  about  their  colours ;  others  at  a  loss, 
and  running  to  and  fro  to  find  their  proper  post;  all  in  a  confused 
clamour,  roaring  for  their  comrades,  answering  to  their  names, 
and  confounding  one  another  with  noise  and  uproar.  Some»  still 
shifting  their  ground,«advanced  to  the  front  line;  others  fell  into 
the  rear;  none  remaining  in  one  spot,  but  shifting  their  ground, 
as  fear  or  courage  happened  to  prompt  them. 

XLII.  The  Othonians  had  scarce  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise,  when  a  sudden  incident  diffused  a  general  joy ;  but  a  joy 
that  tended  to  lull  them  into  security,  and  relax  their  courage 
into  languor  and  stupid  amazement.    A  report  was  spread,  thai' 
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tbe  forces  of  Vitellius  had  abandoned  bis  causes  but  from  what 
quarter  it  took  its  origin ;  wbetber  by  design  or  chance  faj ; 
from  the  emissaries  of  the  Vitellians,  or  tbe  adverse  party,  has 
never  been  explained.  Tbe  effect  on  tbe  minds  (X  the  Qtho- 
Dians,  was  altogether  extraordinary*  Laying  aside  all  thoughts 
of  coming  to  action,  they  saluted  the  opposite  army,  who  stood 
astonished,  and  returned  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur.  Those  in 
Otho*s  ranks,  who  did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  civility  shown 
by  their  friends,  thought  tbeinseves  betrayed.  In  that  moment 
tbe  Vitellians  began  the  attack.  Their  army  was  in  regular  order, 
tad  their  numbers  were  superior.  The  Othoniaus,  still  in  dis<* 
order,  and  fatigued  by  their  march,  received  the  first  impression 
with  undaunted  firmness*  The  place  where  the  action  grew 
warm  being  thick  with  trees  and  interwoven  vine-branches,  tbe 
combat  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grotmd.  They 
fought  man  to  man ;  they  engaged  at  a  distance ;  they  discharged 
their  darts  and  missive  weapons ;  they  brought  forward  separate 
battalions,  or  advanced  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  On  the  high 
Toad  the  engagement  was  close  aufl  obstinate.  Darts  and  lances 
were  of  no  use.  They  fought  hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot,  and 
buckler  against  buckler.  With  their  swords  and  axes  they  cut 
through  helmets  and  breast-plates.  They  knew  one  another ; 
each  individual  was  conspicuous  to  his  friends  and  enemies ;  his 
exploits  were  seen  by  all ;  and  every  man  fought,  as  if  the  issue 
of  the  war  depended  upon  his  single  arm. 

XLIII.  Upon  an  open  plain  of  considerable  extent,  that  lay 
between  the  Po  and  the  high  road,  two  legions  met  in  fierce 
encounter;  on  the  part  of  Vitellius,  the  one  and  twentietl^,  famed 
for  its  valour,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Rapax  faj; 
on  the  side  of  Otho,  the  first  legion,  entitled  Adjutrix,  which  had 
never  been  in  action*  and  now  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  flesh 
their  maiden  swords.  Their  first  attack  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
They  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  one  and  twentieth,  and  car- 
ried off  their  eagle.  Roused  by  this  disgrace,  the  Vitellians 
added  rage  to  bravery,  and  bore  down  all  before  them.  Orpbidius 
Benignus,  who  commanded  Otho*s  legion,  fell  in  the  conflict. 
His  men  were  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  and  tbe  loss  of  se* 
Teral  standards.  In  another  part  of  the  field,  the  thirteenth  legion 
was  routed  by  the  fifth,  and  the  fourteenth  was  hemmed  in  by 
superior  numbers.  Otho*s  generals  had  long  since  fled  tbe  field, 
whil^  Caecina  and  Valens  continued  to  exert  themselves,  watch« 
ing  every  turn  of  the  battle,  and  supporting  tbe  ranks  in  every 
quarter.     Fresh  forces  came  to  their  assistance.    The  Batavians, 
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uDder  Varus  AIpheDus,  having  cut  to  pieces  the  gladiators  at* 
tempting  in  boats  to  cross  the  Po,  came  into  the  field,  flushed 
with  success,  and  charged  the  enemy  in  flank. 

XLIV.  The  centre  of  Otho*s  army  gave  way,  and  fled  with 
precipitation  towards  Bedriacura.  A  long  space  lay  before  them; 
the  road  was  obstructed  with  heaps  of  slain,  and  the  enemy  hun|^ 
upon  their  rear.  In  civil  wars  no  prisoners  are  reserved  for  sale : 
the  slaughter,  for  that  reason,  was  the  more  dreadful  fa/* 
Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  fled  difligrent  ways, 
both  resolved  not  to  return  to  the  camp.  Vedius  Aquila,  who 
commanded  the  thirteenth  legion,  by  his  own  indiscretion  e^« 
posed  himself  to  the  fury  of  Che  soldiers.  He  entered  the  camp, 
while  it  was  yet  broad  day-light ;  and  the  very  men,  who  were 
the  first  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  enemy,  were  now  the  foremost 
in  sedition.  They  crowded  round  their  superior  ofAcer  with  a 
torrent  of  abusive  language,  and  offered  violence  to  his  person. 
They  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  desertion,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  vulgar  minds,  transferring  to  others  their  own  guilt  and 
inramy.  Titianus  and  Celsus  owed  their  safety  to  the  darknesi 
of  the  night.  They  did  not  venture  into  the  camp,  till  the 
sentinels  were  stationed  at  their  posts,  and  the  tumult  was 
appeased  by  the  entreaties,  the  advice,  and  authority  of  Anniui 
Gallus,  who  had  the  address  to  make  the  men  sensible  of  the 
folly-and  madness  of  adding  to  the  havoc  of  the  field  by  theif 
own  destructive  fury.  Whether  the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  to  be 
once  more  renewed  with  vigour,  he  represented,  in  either  case, 
the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves.  A  face  of  sorrow  and 
dejection  covered  the  camp.  All  were  hushed  in  silence;  all 
but  the  praetorians,  who  still  grumbled  discontent,  asserting  that 
they  were  defeated  by  treachery,  not  by  the  valour  of  the  enemy. 
*•  The  Vitellians,'*  they  said,  "  could  not  boast  of  a  cheap  vic-» 
••  tory.  Their  cavalry  was  routed,  and  one  of  their  legions  lost 
"  their  eagle.  Otho  still  survived,  and  the  troops  beyond  the  Po 
"  were  ready  to  advance;  the  legiops  from  Moesia  were  on  theif 
"  march;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  army,  detained  at  Be* 
••  driacum,  had  no  share  in  the  action.  These  were  still  in  reserve '; 
**  they  were  not  conquered ;  and  if  a  total  overthrow  was  to  be 
••  their  lot,  they  might  fall  with  glory  in  the  field  of  battle.'* 
With  these  and  such-like  reflections  the  praetorians  kept  their 
tninds  in  agitation,  by  turns  inflamed  with  anger,  or  depressed 
with  fear.  They  saw  their  ruined  condition ;  despair  succeeded, 
and  from  despair  they  derived  courage  and  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

XLV.  The  victorious  army  halted  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
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from  Bedriacum.  The  generals  did  not  think  it  advisable  on  the 
Bame  day  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp.  Expecting  a  voluntary 
surrender,  they  were  willing  to  give  their  men  some  time  to  re- 
pose. To  encamp  was  not  in  their  power.  The  soldiers  took 
the  fields  prepared  for  battle,  unincumbered,  and  of  course 
without  the  means  of  throwing  up  intrenchments.  Their  arms 
and  their  victory  were  their  only  fortification.  On  the  following 
day  the  Othonians  showed  a  pacific  disposition)  and  even  those, 
who  the  nijght  before  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  vengeance, 
with  one  consent  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  eqemy.  The 
yitellian  leaders  were  willing  to  hearken  to  terms,  of  accom- 
modation. The  deputies  not  returning  immediately,  the  suspense 
occasioned  an  awful  interval  in  Otho's  camp.  Peace  was  at 
length  announced,  and  the  intrenchments  were  thrown  open.  A 
tender  scene  ensued.  The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  em- 
braced each  other,  and  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  lamented 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  In  the  same  tents,  relations,  friends, 
and  brothers,  dressed  each  other's  wounds.  They  now  perceived 
that  their  hopes  were  a  mere  delusion,  and  that  slaughter,  sorrow, 
and  repentance,  were  their  certain  lot.  Nor  was  there  in  the  two 
armies  a  single  person,  who  had  not  the  death  of  a  friend  or  a 
relation  to  lament  The  body  of  Orphidius,  the  commander  of 
a  legion,  afber  diligent  search,  was  found  among  the  slain,  and 
burnt  with  the  usual  solemnities.  A  few  of  the  common  men 
were  buried  by  their  friends :  the  rest  were  left  to  welter  on  the 
bare  earth. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  the  mean  time,  having  taken  his  resolution, 
waited,  without  fear,  or  dejection  of  mind,  for  an  account  of  the 
event.  Vague  and  uncertain  rumours  reached  his  ear.  At  length 
the  fugitives,  who  escaped  from  the  field,  brought  sure  intelli- 
gence that  all  was  lost  The  soldiers,  who  stood  near  his  person, 
.did  not  stay  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  emperor,  but  broke  out 
with  impatient  ardour,  exhorting  him  to  summon  up  his  best 
resolution.  There  were  forces  still  in  reserve,  and,  in  their 
prince's  cause,  they  were  ready  to  brave  every  danger.  In  this 
declaration  there  was  no  flattery :  they  spoke  from  the  heart  In 
a  fit  of  instinctive  fury  they  desired  to  be  led  against  the  enemy; 
by  their  example  the  drooping  spirit  of  their  friends  would  he 
once  more  excited  to  deeds  of  valour.  The  men,  who  stood  at 
a  distance,  stretched  forth  their  hands  in  token  of  their  assent, 
while  such  as  gathered  round  the  prince  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
clasped  his  knees.  Plotius  Firmus  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal.    This  officer  commanded  the  prsetorian  guards.    He  im- 
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plored  his  master  not  to  abandon  an  army  devoted  to  his  interest, 
nor  to  renounce  a  brave  and  generous  soldiery,  who  had  under- 
gone  so  much,  and  were  still  ready  to  face  every  danger.  **  The 
noble  mind  ^a^/*  he  said,  "  stands  a  siege  against  adversity,  while 
the  little  spirit  capitulates  at  once.  True  courage  grapples  with* 
misfortune,  and,  in  the  last  distress  still  makes  head  against  every 
difficulty.  The  mean  and  abject  sink  down  in  despair,  and  yield 
without  a  struggle."  The  soldiers  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  prince» 
and  with  every  symptom  in  his  countenance  their  passions  varied* 
Jf  he  assented,  they  thundered  forth  their  applause ;  if  he  seemed 
inflexible,  a  groan  expressed  the  anguish  of  their  hearts.  Nor  was 
this  spirit  confined  to  the  praetorians,  who  were  properly  the  sol- 
diers of  Otho,  it  extended  to  the  detachment  sent  forward  by  the 
Mcesian  legions.  Those  men  with  one  voice  declared  for  Otho» 
they  assured  him,  that  the  same  zeal  pervaded  their  comrades,  who 
were  coming  forward  by  rapid  marches,  and  even  then  had  entered 
Aquileia.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  great  resources  still  remained, 
and  that  a  fierce  and  obstinate  war^  uncertain  in  the  event,  and 
big  with  danger  to  all  parties,  might  have  been  renewed,  and  car- 
ried on  with  vigour. 

XLVII.    Otho  had  weighed  all  circumstances :    ambition  was 
at  an  end,  and  he  prepared  to  close  the  scene  fa  J.   He  addressed 
the  soldiers  to  the  following  effect :   ''  When  I  behold  the  ardour 
that  glows  in  every  breast ;  when  I  consider  the  virtue  that  in- 
spires so  many  gallant  iriends,  I  cannot  think  of  exposing  you 
again  to  the  destructive  sword  ;  nor  do  I  value  my  life  at  such  a 
price.    The  views  which  you  display  to  me,  were  I  disposed  to 
live,  are  bright  and  tempting :  by  renouncing  them,  I  fall  with 
greater  glory.    I  have  made  acquatnunce  with  fortune;  we  have 
tried  each  other^  for  what  length  of  time  is  not  material ;  but  the 
felicity,  which  does  not  promise  to  last,  cannot  be  enjoyed  with 
moderation.    V itellius  began  the  war ;  he  claimed  the  empire, 
and,  by  consequence,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms* 
That  we  fought  once,  his  ambition  was  the  cause ;  to  end  the  dis- 
pute by  the  eVent  of  one  battle,  and  stop  the  effusion  of  Roman 
blood,  shall  be  my  glory*    By  this  conduct  let  posterity  judge  of 
Otho.    I  restore  to  Vitellius  bis  brother,  his  wife  and  children.  I 
Want  no  revenge,  I  seek  no  lenitives  to  soothe  calamity.  Otherp 
have  held  the  sovereign  power  longer  than  I  have  done;  with 
equal  calmness  no  man  has  resigned  it.  Can  I  give  to  the  edge  of 
the  sword  so  many  gallant  soldiers  ?  Can  I  see  the  armiesof  Rome 
devoted  to  mutual  slaughter,  atid  for  ever  cut  off  from  their 
coutry  ?    It  is  enough  for  me,  that  in  my  cause  you  are  ready  to 
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shed  your  blood.  Lejt  that  generous  zeai  attend  me  to  my  grave. 
I  thank  you  for  it:  but  you  must  still  survive  to  serve  the  com" 
monwealtb.  For  this  great  end,  let  us  agree  to  remove  all  obsta* 
cles ;  I  will  be  no  bar  to  your  preservation  ;  nor  will  you  attempt 
to  frustrate  my  resolution.  When  death  approaches,  to  Unger  in 
vain  discourse  is  the  sign  of  a  little  spirit  The  temper^  with 
which  I  meet  my  fate,  will  be  seen  and  known  by  this  circum- 
stance ;  I  complain  of  no  man.  He  who,  in  his  last  moments,  can 
look  back  to  arraign  either  gods  or  men,  still  clings  to  life,  and 
quits  it  with  regret.*' 

XLV III.  Having  thus  declared  his  sentiments,  be  talked  apart 
with  his  friends,  addressing  each  of  them  in  gracious  terms,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  his  age,  or  dignity,  and  advising  all  to  depart 
without  loss  of  time,  and  make  their  terms  with  the  conqueror. 
He  entreated  the  old  men,  and  with  the  young  exerted  his  autho- 
rity. Calm  and  undisturbed,  serenity  in  his  countenance,  and 
firmness  in  his  voice,  he  saw  his  friends  weep,  and  endeavoured 
to  repress  their  tears.  He  Ordered  boats  or  carriages  for  those 
who  were  willing  to  depart  He  selected  all  such  papers  and  let- 
ters as  happened  to  contain  expressions  of  duty  towards  himself, 
or  ill  will  to  Vitellius,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames.  He 
distributed  money  in  presents,  but  not  with  the  profusion  of  a. 
nan  quitting  the  world.  Obsennng  that  his  brother's  son,  Sal- 
Tius  Cocceianus,  a  youth  in  the  flowe^  of  his  age,  was  dissolved 
in  tears,  he  endeavoured  to  assuage  his  sorrows.  He  commended 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  but  his  fears,  he  said,  were  out  of 
season.  **  Could  it  be.  supposed  that  Vitellius,  finding  his  owd 
family'safe,  would  refuse,  with  brutal  inhumanity,  to  return  the 
generosity  shown  to  himself?  My  death  will  leave  him  without 
a  rival,  and  that  very  act  will  be  a  demand  upon  his  clemency  ; 
especially,  since  it  is  not  an  act  of  despair,  but  a  voluntaiy  resig- 
nation, made  at  a  time  when  a  brave  and  generous  army  callt 
aloud  for  another  battle.  For  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  I 
am  a  willing  victim.  For  myself  I  have  gained  ample  renown» 
fmd  I  leave  to  my  family  an  illustrious  name.  After  the  Julian 
race  fa  J,  the  Claudian,  and  the  Servian,  lam  the  first  who  trans- 
ferred the  sovereignty  to  a  new  family.  It  becomes  you,  young 
man,  to  act  with  courage;  you  must  dare  to  live.  Remember 
that  Otho  was  your  uncle,  but  remember  it  with  modesty,  and 
without  resentment" 

XLIX.  After  this,  he  desired  his  friends  to  withdraw.  Being 
left  alone,  he  composed  himself  to  rest,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
began  to  prepare  for  the  last  act  of  bis  life.     .In  that  moment  he 
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was  interrupted  by  a  «udden  uproar.  The  soldiers,  be  was  told, 
threatened  destruction  to  all  who  offered  to  depart,  and  in  parti* 
cular  to  Verginius  (aj^  whom  they  kept  besieged  in  his  house. 
Otho  went  forth  to  appease  the  tumult.  Having  reproved  the 
authors  of  the  disturbance,  he  returned  to  bis  apartment,  and  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  all  that  came  to  bid  the  last  farewel :  he  con- 
versed with  them  freely  and  cheerfully,  and  saw  them  depart 
withoQt  let  or  molestation.  Towards  the  close  of  day,  he  called 
for  a  draught  of  cold  water,  and,  having  quenched  his  thirst, 
ordered  two  poniards  to  be  brought  to  him.  He  tried  the  points 
of  both,  and  laid  one  under  his  pillow.  Being  informed  that  his 
friends  were  safe  on  their  way,  he  passed  the  night  in  quiet 
We  are  assured,  that  he  even  slept.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  he 
applied  the  weapon  to  his  breast,  and  fell  upon  the  poiqt.  His 
dying  groans  alarmed  his  freedmen  and  slaves.  They  rushed  into 
the  chamber,  and  with  them  Plotius  Firmus,  the  praetorian  pre* 
feet.  They  found  that  with  one  wound  he  had  dispatched  him- 
self. His  body  was  burnt  without  delay.  This  had  been  his 
earnest  request,  lest  his  head  fhj  sho*ild  fall  into  the  hands  of 
bis  enemies,  and  be  made  a  public  spectacle.  He  was  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  praetorian  soldiers  to  the  funeral  pile.  The 
men,  during  the  procession,  paid  all  marks  of  respect  to  his  re- 
mains. They  printed  kisses  on  his  hands,  and  on  the  mortal 
wound,  and,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  poured  forth  their  warmest  praise. 
At  the  funeral  pile  some  oTthe  soldiers  put  an  end  to  their  lives  ; 
not  from  any  consciousness  of  guilty  nor  yet  impelled  by  fear  ; 
but  to  emulate  the  example  of  their  prince,  and  to  show  them- 
selves faithful  to  the  last  At  Bedriacum,  Placentia,  and  other 
camps,  numbers  followed  the  example.  A  sepulchre  fcj  was 
raised  to  the  memory  of  Otho,  but  of  an  ordinary  structure,  pro- 
tected by  its  meanness,  and  therefore  likely  to  last 

L.  Such  was  the  end  of  Otho,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  born  in  the  municipal  city  of  Ferentum.  His 
iather  was  of  consular  rank  ;  his  grandfather  had  discharged  the 
oflSce  of  pnetor.  By  the  maternal  line  his  descent  was  respec- 
table, though  not  illustrious.  The  features  of  his  character,  as 
well  in  his  earliest  days  faj  as  in  the  progress  of  his  youth,  have 
been  already  delineated.  By  two  actions  of  his  life  be  stands 
distinguished ;  one,  atrocious  and  detestable ;  the  other,  great  and 
magrianiroous :  the  former  has  consigned  his  name  to  eternal 
infamy,  and  the  last  will  do  honour  to  his  memory.  History 
cannot  descend  to  the  frivolous  task  of  collecting  vague  reports, 
in  order  to  amuse  the  reader  with  a  fabulous  detail ;  but  thera 
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are  traditioDB,  which  have  been  handed  down  with  an  air  of 
authenticity,  and  these  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  suppress  or 
to  refute.  On  the  day  when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Bedriacuin. 
a  bird  of  unusual  appearance  was  observed  to  perch  in  a  grove 
near  Regium  Lepidum  fbj^  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  con* 
course  of  people^  and  a  numerous  flight  of  other  birds,  never  to 
move  from  its  place  till  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life.  That  event 
no  sooner  happened,  than  it  waved  its  wings,  and  vanished  out  of 
aight  The  people  of  the  v^Iage  aver  the  fact;  and  according  to 
curious  observers  who  made  an  exact  computation  of  the  time, 
this  extraordinary  phenomenon  tallied  exactly  with  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  battle  and  the  prince's  death  fcj. 

LI.  The  grief  of  the  soldiers,  at  the  funeral  ceremony,  drove 
them,  in  a  fit  of  distraction,  to  another  mutiny.  No  officer 
assumed  the  command ;  no  one  interfered  to  allay  tlie  ferment 
The  men  demanded  a  sight  of  Verginius;  one  moment  calling 
upon  him  to  accept  the  sovereignty,  and  the  next,  with  mingled 
prayers  and  menaces,  pressing  him  to  undertake  an  embassy  on 
their  behalf  to  Valens  and  CaE^cina.  Verginius,  seeing  them 
determined  to  enter  his  house  by  force,  made  his  escape  at  the 
back  door.  The  cohorts  that  lay  encamped  at  Brixellum,  de- 
puted Rubrius  Gallus  with  terms  of  submission.  That  officer 
obtained  their  pardon.  At  the  same  time  Flavius  Sabinus  made 
terms  for  himself,  and,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
submitted  to  the  conqueror. 

LII.  Though  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  a  great  part  of  the 
senAe,  who  accompanied  Otho  from  Rome ;  and  by  him  were 
left  at  Mutina,  found  themselves  involved  in  the  utmost  danger. 
They  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  but  the 
soldiers  treated  it  as  a  false  alarm.  Suspecting  the  integrity  of 
the  fathers,  and  fully  persuaded  that  they  were,  in  secret,  ene- 
mies to  Otho  and  his  cause,  they  watched  their  motions,  listened 
to  their  words,  and  with  their  usual  malignity,  gave  to  every 
thing  that  passed  the  worst  constructiout  They  proceeded  to 
reproach  and  eveiy  kind  of  insult,  hoping  to  find  a  pretence  for 
an  insurrection  and  ageneral  massacre.  The  senators  saw  another 
cloud  gathering  over  their  heads :  they  knew  that  the  Vitellian 
party  triumphed ;  and,  if  they  were  tardy  with  their  congratu- 
lations, the  delay  might  be  thought  a  spirit  of  disaffection.  In 
this  dilemma  they  called  a  meeting  of  the  whole  order.  No  man 
dared  to  act  alone.  In  the  conduct  of  all,  each. individual  hoped 
to  find  his  own  personal  safety.  At  the  same  time  an  ill-judged 
compUment  from  the  people  of  Mutina  increased  the  apprehend 
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sions  of  the  senators.  The  magistrates  of  the  city  liiade  a  tender 
of  arms  and  money  for  the  public  service,  and,  in  the  style  of 
their  address,  gave  to  a  small  party  of  senators  the  apellation  of 
conscript  fathers ;  a  title  always  applied  to  the  collective  body. 

LIII.  In  the  debate  that  followed  in  a  thin  meeting  of  the 
fathers,  a  violent  dispute  broke  out  between  Licinius  Cascina 
and  Eprius  Marcellus ;  the  former,  with  warmth  and  vehemence, 
charging  it  as  a  crime  against  Marcellus,  that  he  spoke  in  am- 
biguous terms  and  with  studied  obscurity.  The  case  vms  by  no 
means  singular ;  all  were  equally  dark  and  mysterious :  but  the 
name  of  Marcellus,  who  had  conducted  so  many  prosecutions  {^aj^ 
was  universally  detested ;  and  Caecina,  a  new  man  lately  admitted 
into  the  senate,  thought  to  rise  by  encountering  powerful  enmi- 
ties. The  dispute  was  ended  by  the  interposition  of  wiser  men. 
The  senate  adjourned  to  Bononia,  intending  there  to  meet  again, 
when  they  hoped  to  have  more  certain  intelligence.  They  sta- 
tioned messengers  on  all  the  public  roads  to  interrogate  every 
man  that  passed.  One  of  Otho*s  freedmen  came  in  their  way« 
Being  asked  why  he  had  left  his  master,  he  made  answer,  "  I 
have  with  me  the  directions  and  last  will  of  the  prince,  who  it 
still  alive,  but  he  renounces  all  the  joys  of  life  ;  his  thoughts  are 
fixed  upon  posterity,  and  he  has  now  no  other  care.**  This  ac- 
count made  an  impression  on  every  mind :  all  stood  astonished. 
and  soon  after,  without  asking  any  further  questions,  went  over 
to  Vitellius. 

LIV.  Lucius  Vitellius,  brother  of  the  new  emperor,  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  senate.  The  fathers  began  to  address  him^iti 
a  flattering  strain,  and  he  was  willing  to  receive  their  incense. 
His  joy  was  soon  interrupted.  One  CaBnus,a  freedman  of  NeroX 
by  a  bold  and  impudent  falsehood,  threw  the  assembly  into  con- 
stematioD.  He  affirmed  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  fourteenth  legion, 
with  the  forces  from  Brixellum,  attacked  the  victorious  party, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  motive  of  this  man  for 
framing  a  story  so  false  and  groundless,  was  because  he  sa«r 
Otho's  orders  for  road-horses  f'aj  and  carnages  no  longer  m 
force,  and  he  wished  to  revive  their  former  authority.  By  this 
stratagem  be  gained  a  quick  conveyance  to  Rome,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vitellius.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Othonian  soldiers  gave  credit  to  the  fiction,  and  even  believed 
that  the  fathers,  who  had  departed  from  Mutilm  to  deliberate  at 
Bononia,  were  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  From  this  time  the  senate 
was  convened  no  more.  Every  man  acted  with  his  own  private 
views,  till  letters  ttrrived  from  Fabius  Valens,  and  put  an  end  to 
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all  Iheir  fears.  Besides  this,  the  death  of  Otho  was  universally 
known.  The  velocity  of  fame  was  equal  to  the  glory  of  tbat 
heroic  action. 

LV,  Meanwhile  at  Rome  a  general  calm  prevailed.  The 
games  sacred  to  Ceres  (a)  were  celebrated  according  to  annual 
custom.  In  the  midst  of  the  public  spectacle,  intelligence  ar- 
.rived  that  Otho  was  no  more,  and  that  all  the  military  then  in 
the  city  had,  at  the  requisition  of  Flavins  Sabinus,  sworn  fidelity 
to  Vitellius:  the  people  heard  the  news  with  transport,  and  the 
theatre  shook  with  applause.  The  audience,  crowned  with  laurel 
wreaths,  and  strewing  the  way  with  flowers,  went  forth  in  pro- 
cession, and,  with  the  images  of  Galba  displayed  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  visited  the  several  temples,  and  afterwards  with  their 
chaplets  raised  a  fancied  tomb  to  his  memory,  on  the  spot,  near 
the  lake  of  Curtius,  where  that  emperor  breathed  his  last  The 
various  honours  which  flattery  at  diflerent  times  had  lavished  on 
former  princes,  were  decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  new  sovereign. 
They  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  German  armies,  and  dis- 
patched special  messengers  to  congratulate  Vitellius  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  imperial  dignity.  A  letter  from  Fabius  Valens  to 
the  consuls  was  read  in  the  senate ;  and  though  there  was  nothing 
of  arrogance  in  the  style,  the  respectful  modesty  of  Caecina,  who 
remained  silent,  gave  greater  satisfaction. 

LVI.  Peace  was  now  established  throughout  Italy ;  but  it  was 
a  peace  more  destructive  than  the  calamities  of  war.  The  Vitel- 
lian  soldiers,  quartered  in  the  colonies  and  municipal  cities,  were 
.a(ill  bent  on  spoil  and  rapine.  They  committed  the  most  bor« 
Tible  outrages,  deflowering  the  women,  and  trampling  on  all  laws 
human  and  divine.  Where  they  refrained  from  injury,  they  re- 
ceived a  bribe  for  their  forbearance.  Nothing  sacred  or  profane 
was  spared.  Innocent  men  were  marked  out  as  soldiers  of  Otho's 
party,  and,  under  that  pretence,  murdered  by  their  private  ene- 
mies. The  soldiers  who  best  knew  the  country,  fixed  upon  the 
opulent  farmers  as  their  devoted  prey.  Where  the  lands  were  rich, 
they  laid  waste  and  plundered  without  control.  All  who  resisted 
.  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  general  officers  had  no  power  to  check 
the  mischief.  What  they  had  done  themselves,  they  could  not 
oppose  in  others.  Caecina  had  not  the  avarice  of  his  colleague; 
popularity  was  his  passion.  Valens,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
himself  infamous  by  his  rapacity,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
connive,  wliep  he  saw  his  own  vices  practised  by  others,  Italy 
was  long  since  exhausted,  and,  in  that  impoverished  state,  obliged 
to  maintain  numerous  armies,  and  to  bear  the  superadded  griev- 
ances of  riot,  insult,  and  devastation. 
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LYII.  VitelliuSy  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  towards  Italy 
with  the  remainder  of  the  German  armies,  ignorant  of  his  victory, 
and  still  conceiving  that  he  was  to  meet  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  A  few  of  the  veteran  soldiers  were  left  behind  in  winter 
quarters ;  and  to  recruit  the  legions,  which  retained  little  more 
than  their  name,  hasty  levies  were  made  in  Gaul.  On  the  fron- 
tiers bordering  on  the  Rhine  the  command  was  given  to  Hordeo* 
oius  Flaccus.  To  his  own  army  Vitellius  added  eight  thousand 
men  from  Britain.  Having  marched  a  few  days',  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  victory  at  Bedriacum,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  by  the  death  of  Otho.  He  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers, 
and,  in  a  public  harangue,  extolled  the  valour  of  the  troops  that 
conquered  in  his  service.  He  bad  with  him  a  freedman  of  the 
lame  of  Asiaticus /a^.  The  army  wished  to  see  him  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  Roman  knight  Vitellius  knew  that  the  request 
was  a  flight  of  adulation,  and  had  the  spirit  to  reject  it :  but 
such  was  his  natural  levity,  that  what  he  refused  in  public,  he 
granted  in  private  over  his  bottle.  And  thus  a  despicable  slave, 
who  was  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend 
bim  but  his  vices,  was  honoured  with  the  equestrian  ring. 

LVIIl.  About  the  same  time  Vitellius  received  advices  that  the 
two  Mauritanias  (a)  had  acceded  to  his  party.  This  event  was 
occasioned  by  the  murder  of  Luceius  Ar^inus,  the  governor  of 
that  country.  The  province  which  was  called  Ca^sariensis  had 
been  by  Nero  committed  to  Albinus;  and  the  other,  called  Tingi- 
tana,  was  afterwards  added  by  Galba.  In  consequence  of  his  ex« 
tensire  command,  the  governor  was  master  of  a  considerable 
force;  not  less  than  nineteen  cohorts,  five  squadrons  of  horse, 
aod  a  numerous  body  of  Moors,  accustomed  to  live  by  depreda- 
tion, and  by  their  hardy  course  of  life  prepared  for  the  fatigues  of 
war.  Albinus,  on  the  death  of  Galba,  declared  in  favour  of  Otho, 
and,  not  content  with  his  power  in  Africa,  began  to  form  an  en- 
terprise against  Spain,  which  was  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
(h*).  Cluvius  Rufus  presided  in  Spain.  Alarmed  at  the  projects  of 
the  commander  in  Africa,  he  ordered  the  tenth  legion  to  march  to 
the  aea-coast,  with  a  design,  as  be  gave  out,  to  cross  the  sea.  In 
the  mean  time  he  dispatched  a  few  chosen  centurions  to  tam- 
per with  the  Moors,  and  draw  them  over  to  the  interest  of  Vitel- 
lius. This  was  not  a  difficult  task.  The  fame  of  the  German 
armies  resounded  through  all  the  provinces.  A  report  prevailed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Albinus,  disdaining  the  title  of  procurator, 
had  usurped  the  regal  diadem,  and  the  name  of  Juba. 
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LIX.  The  currents  of  popular  opiniou  were  by  these  circum'* 
stances  entirely  <:hanged  in  Africa.     Asinius  Pollio,  who  com- 
manded  a  squadron  of  horse  in  that  country*  and  professed  him- 
self devoted  to  Albinus^  was  imniediately  murdered.    Festus  and 
Scipio»  each  the  prefect  of  a  cohort,  shared  the  same  fate,  Albi- 
Dus  himself,  after  a  short  voyage  from  the  province  of  Tingit^na 
to  that  of  Caesariensis,  was  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  landed* 
His  wife,  attempting  to  oppose  the  assassins,  perished  with  her 
husband.     These  transactions  passed  without  the  notice  of  Vi-' 
tellius.    Nothing  awakened  his  curiosity.   Even  in  matters  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  attention  of  a  moment  was  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  a  man  who  had  neither  talents  nor  applfcatioa 
to  business.     He  ordered  bis  army  to  pursue  their  march  inta 
Italy,  while  he  himself  sailed  down  the  Arar  faj  ;  not  with  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  a  prince,  but  still  exposing  to  public  view 
the  distress  and  poverty  fbj  of  his  former  condition.    At  length 
Junius  Blaesus,  at  that  time  governor  of  the  LyoneseGauI,  a  man 
of  a  large  and  liberal  mind,  by.  his  birth  illustrious,  and  of  a 
spirit  equal  to  his  vast  possessions,  supplied  Vitellius  with  a  train 
suited  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  attended  in  person  to  do  honour 
to  the  new  emperor.    Vitellius  saw  this  display  of  magnificence 
with  an  evil  eye,  but  under  specious  and  even  servile  careaseff 
took  care  to  hide  his  jealousy.    At  Lyons  the  general  officers  of 
both  parties,  as  well  the  vauquishsd  as  the  victorious,  attended 
to  do  homage  to  the  prince.    Vitellius  in  a  public  speech  pro* 
nounced  the  panegyric  of  Valens  and  Ca^cina,  whom  he  placed 
on  each  side  of  his  curule  chair.    He  then  ordered  out  the  whole 
army  to  receive  his  son,  then  an  infant  of  tender  years.     The 
soldiers  obeyed.    The  father  took  the  child  in  his  arms,   and» 
having  adorned  him  with  a  purple  robe,  and  other  marks   of 
princely  grandeur,  saluted  him  by  the  title  of  Germanicus  ; 
in  this  manner  bestowing  extravagant  honours,  even  in  the  tide 
of  prosperity  ill  judged  and  out  of  season;    but,  perhaps,    in 
the  reverse  of  fortune  that  happened  afterwards,  some  source 
of  consolation. 

LX.  The  centurions  who  had  signalized  themselves  in  Otbo^s 
service,  were  by  order  of  Vitellius  put  to  death.  By  this 
act  of  cruelty  he  lost  the  affections  of  the  forces  from  Illyricuni. 
The  rest  of  the  legions  caught  the  infection,  and,  being  already 
on  bad  terms  with  the  German  soldiery,  began  to  meditate  a 
revolt.  Suetonius  Paulinus  and  Licinius  Proculus  were  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  wretched  state  of  suspense.  Being  at  length  ad- 
ttiitt^  to  an  audience,  they  imade  a  defence,  which  nothing  but 
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the  necessity  of  the  Uines  couid  excuse.  They  charged  tbem* 
selves  with  treschery  to  Otho,  and  to  their  own  sinister  designs 
ascribed  the  march  of  the  army  on  the  day  of  battle^  the  fatigue 
of  the  troops,  and  the  confusion  in  the  ranks,  occasioned  by  not 
nmoTHig  the  baggage,  with  many  other  incidents,  from  which, 
though  accidental,  they  derived  to  themselves  the  merit  of  fraud 
aad  perfidy.  Vitellius  gave  them  credit  for  their  guilt,  and  par- 
doned, though  they  had  been  in  arms  against  himself,  their  at* 
tacbment  to  his  enemy.  Salvius  Titianus  was  exempt  from 
dmager.  Natural  affection  made  him  join  his  brother,  and  his  des* 
picaUe  cbarecter  sheltered  him  from  resentment  Marius  CeU 
SOS,  consul  elect,  was  suffered  to  succeed  to  his  honours,  though 
Cscilius  Simplex,  as  was  genbrally  believed,  endeavoured  by 
bribery  to  supplant  him.  'His  ambition  aimed  at  the  consulship, 
and  would  fiiin  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  an  Othonian  officer 
The  attempt  was  afterwards  objected  to  him  in  open  senate. 
The  emperor,  however,  withstood  his  solicitations,  but,  in  tiroe^ 
raised  him  faj  to  th^t  high  office,  without  the  guilt  of  bribery  or 
murder.  Trachalus  was  attacked  by  bis  enemies,  but  owed  hit 
safety  to  the  protection  of  Galeria,  the  wife  of  Vitellius. 

LXI.  Amidst  the  dangers  that  involved  the  first  men  of-the 
sge»  it  may  be  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  relate 
the  wild  adventure  of  one  Mariccu8,aBoian  by  birth,  and  sprung 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people.  This  man,  however  mean  his 
condition,  had  the  ^Presumption  to  mix  his  name  with  men  who 
fought  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  In  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  pre- 
tending to  have  preternatural  lights,  he  called  himself  the  tutelar 
deity  of  Gaul,  and,  in  the  character  of  a  god,  dared  to  defy  the 
R<mian  arms.  He  played  the  impostor  so  well,  that  he  was  able 
to  muster  eight  thousand  men.  At  the  head  of  that  deluded 
multitude,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  adjacent  villages  of  the 
£duans.  The  people  of  that  nation  were  not  to  be  deluded. 
They  armed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and,  with  a  reinforcement 
from  the  Roman  cohorts,  attacked  the  fanatics,  and  put  the  whole 
body  to  the  rout  Mariccus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after 
given  to  the  wild  beasts  fa  J.  The  populace,  astonished  to  see 
that  he  was  not  immediately  torn  to  pieces,  believed  him  to 
be  sacred  and  inviolable.  Vitellius  ordered  him  to  be  executed 
uoder  his  own  eye ;  and  that  catastrophe  cured  the  people  of 
their  bigotry. 

LKII.    From  this  time  the  partisans  of  Otho  were  no  longer 
perMcuted.    Their  persons  and  their  effects  remained  inviolable. 
Tbe  last  wills  of  such  as  fell  in  that  unfortunate  cause  were  al-* 
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lowed  to  be  valid,  and,  where  no  m\\  was  made,  the  law  ia 
cases  of  intestacy  took  its  course.  In  fact,  it  was  Che  liixary  of 
Vitellius  that  oppressed  mankind  ?  from  bis  atftrice  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  His  gluttony /^a^  knew  noboinida,  To  administer 
to  his  appetite,  Rome  and  Italy  were  ransacked  for  rarities.  The 
roads  from  both  the  seas  rung  with  a  din  of  carriages,  loaded 
with  whatever  was  exquisite  to  the  palate.  To  entertain  him  on 
bis  march,  the  principal  men  of  eveiy  city  were  obliged  to  lavish 
all  their  wealth,  and  the  country  was  exhausted.  The  sokiiers, 
degenerating  into  a  band  of  epicures,  lost  all  regard  for  militaiy 
duty.  They  despised  their  prince,  yet  f<41owed  his  examples 
Vitellius,  by  an  edict  sent  forward  to  Rome,  signified  his  plea« 
sure  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  title  of  Aogoatus ;  and  for 
that  of  Caesar,  he  declined  it  altc^etber.  The  prerogative  of  the 
prince  was  sufficient  for  his  ambition.  He  oidered  the  mathe- 
maticians to  be  banished  out  of  Italy,  and,  under  heavy  pe- 
nalties, restrained  the  Roman  knights  from  disgracing  themselvea 
by  fighting  prizes  like  common  gladiators,  and  by  exhibiting  their 
persons  on  the  public  stage.  That'ixk&mous  practice  waa  intro« 
duced  by  former  princes,  who  did  not  scruple  to  allure  men  0 
the  theatre  by  donations  of  money,  and,  when  bribery  failed,  to 
drive  them  to  it  by  force  and  violence.  The  contagion  reached 
the  municipal  towns  and  colonies,  where  it  became  the  general 
practice  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  young  and  profligate,  in  order,  by 
the  temptation  of  money,  to  invite  them  to  disgrace  and  infkmy« 
LXin.  The  character  of  Vitellius,  soon  afker  the  arrival  of  his 
brother  ("aj  and  other  courtiers  from  Rome,  came  forth  in  the 
blackest  colours.  That  pernicious  crew  began  to  teach  their 
maxims  of  despotism,  and  the  prince  displayed  his  cruelty  and 
his  arrogance.  He  gave  orders  for  the  exectition  of  Dolabella, 
who,  as  already  stated,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was 
banished  by  Otho  to  the  colony  of  Aquine.  Being  there  in- 
formed of  that  emperor's  death,  he  ventured  to  return  to  Rome. 
That  step  was  objected  to  him  as  a  crime  by  his  intimate  friend, 
Placinus  Varus,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank.  He  preferred  his  ac-* 
cusation,  in  form,  before  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  the  city. 
The  specific  charges  were,  that  Dolabeila  broke  from  his  place 
of  confinement,  to  offer  himself  as  a  leader  to  the  vanquished 
party,  and,  with  that  view,  had  endeavoured  to  seduce  to  his  in^ 
terest  the  cohort  stationed  at  Ostia.  In  the  course  of  the  trial, 
Dolabeila  heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  undaunted  firm- 
ness, never  showing  the  smallest  symptoms  of  anxiety :  but  aen-^ 
lence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced^  and  he  then  found  it  too 
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late  to  8ue  for  merey.  Tbe  business,  however,  seemed  to  Fla« 
Tios  Sabiniis  of  such  importance,  that  he  began  to  hesitate,  till 
Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius  Viteliius,  a  woman  fierce  and  cruel* 
beyond  her  sex,  advised  htm  not  to  seek  the  fame  of  clemency 
by  sacriGcing  the  interest  of  the  prince.  Sabinus  did  not  want 
humanity :  but,  when  danger  threatened  himself,  his  resolution 
ihiled.  With  a  sudden  change  of  mind  he  began  to  temporise^ 
and,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety,  lent  his  aid  to 
precipitate  the  fall  of  a  man;  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  protect. 

LX.IV.  By  this  business  Viteliius  was  alarmed  for  himself,  and 
he  had  motives  of  inveterate  hatred.  Petronia,  his  former 
wife  fa  J,  was  no  sooner  divorced,  than  Dolabella  married  her. 
Hence  that  unhappy  man  was  an  object  of  the  emperor  s  fixed 
resentment  By  letters  dispatched  to  Rome,  he  invited  him  to 
his  presence,  advising  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  shun  the  Flami* 
nian  road,  and  come  more  privately  by  the  way  of  Interamnium. 
At  that  place,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  assassin 
thought  he  should  lose  too  much  time.  Impatient  to  do  his 
work,  he  attacked  Dolabella  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  and,  having 
stretched  him  on  the  ground,  cut  his  throat.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign,  a  prelude  to  scenes  of  blood  that  were 
still  to  follow.  The  furious  spirit  of  Triaria,  who  took  so  active 
a  part  in  this  affair,  was  the  more  detested,  as  it  stood  in  con- 
trast to  the  mild  character  of  Galeria,  the  emperor's  wife,  and 
tilso  to  that  of  SextiKa  fbj^  his  mother;  a  woman  of  virtue  and 
benevolence,  formed  on  the  model  of  ancient  manners.  On  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  letters  from  the  emperor,  wherein  he  assumed 
die  title  of  Germanicus,  she  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  she 
had  no  son  of  that  name,  but  was  the  mother  of  Viteliius  fcj. 
She  persevered  with  the  same  equal  temper,  never  elated  by  the 
splendour  of  her  family,  nor  deceived  by  the  voice  of  flattery^ 
In  the  prosperity  of  her  sons  she  took  no  part;  in  their  distress, 
she  grieved  for  their  misfortunes. 

LXV.  Viteliius  set  out  from  Lyons,  but  had  not  proceeded 
far,  when  be  was  met  by  Marcus  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  came  from 
bis  government  in  Spain  to  congratulate  the  emperor  on  his  ac- 
cession. That  officer  appeared  with  joy  in  his  countenance,  and 
anxiety  in  his  heart.  He  knew  that  an  accusation  had  been  pre- 
pared against  him  by  Hilarius,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen, 
importing  that,  during  the  war  between  Otho  and  Viteliius,  Rufua 
intended  to  set  up  for  himself,  and  convert  both  tbe  Spains  into 
an  independent  state  ;  aiid  that,  with  this  view,  he  had  issued 
various  edicts,  without  inserting  tbe  name  of  any  prince  wbat^^ 
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ever,  and  also  made  public  banmgaes,  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Vitellius,  and  recominead  himself  to  popular  faTour.    The  in- 
terest of  Rufus  was  too  powerful.    He  triumphed  over  his  ad- 
TersarVy  aod  the  freednian  wais  condemned  to  puoishment  Rofus 
from  that  time,  rauked  among  the  emperor^s  intimate  friends. 
He  continued  in  favour  at  court,  and,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
his  ffovemment  of  Spain ;  during  bis  absence  carrying  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  province  by  his  deputies,  according  to  the 
precedent  left  by  Lucius  Arruntius  (a)^  whom  Tiberius,  from 
suspicion  and  the  jealousy  of  bis  nature,  never  suffered  to  depart 
from  Rome.    Trebellius  Maximus  (h)  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  equal  favour.     He  had  been  the  governor  of  Britain, 
but  by  a  mutiny  among  the  soldiers  was  obliged  to  escape  out  of 
the  island.    Vectius  Bolauus  (c)^  then  a  follower  of  the  court, 
succeeded  to  the  command. 

LXVI.  Vitellius  heard,  with  deep  anxiety,  that  the  vanquished 
legions  still  retained  a  fierce  and  unconquered  spirit.  Dispersed 
through  Italy,  and  iu  every  quarter  intermixed  with  the  victorious 
troops,  they  talked  in  a  btyle  of  disafiection,  breathing  vengeance 
and  new  commotions.  The  fourteenth  l^ion  took  the  lead,  de- 
nying, with  ferocity,  that  they  were  ever  conquered.  It  was  true, 
they  said,  that  at  Bedriacum  a  vexilliary  detachment  from  their 
body  was  defeated,  but  the  legion  had  no  share  in  the  action. 
To  remove  such  turbulent  spirits,  it  was  judged  proper  to  order 
them  back  into  Britain,  where  they  had  been  stationed  till  re- 
called by  Nero.  The  Batavian  cohorts  were  ordered  to  march  at 
the  same  time ;  and^  as  an  old  animosity  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  orders  were  given  that 
they  should  all  be  quietly  quartered  together.  Between  men  in- 
flamed with  mutual  hatred  a  quarrel  soon  broke  out  It  hap- 
pened, at  the  capital  of  the  Turinians  (a)^  that  a  Batavian  soldier 
bad  words  with  a  tradesman,  whom  he  charged  with  fraud  and 
imposition.  A  man  belonging  to  the  legion  took  the  part  of  his 
lanHlord.  A  dispute  ensued  ;  their  comrades  joined  them;  from 
abusive  language  they  proceeded  to  blows ;  and,  if  two  praetorian 
cohorts  had  not  overawed  the  Batavians,  a  bloody  conflict  must 
have  bt^en  the  consequence.  Vitellius,  satisfied  with  the  fidelity 
Qf  the  Batavians,  incorporated  them  with  his  army.  The  legion 
had  orders  to  proceed  over  the  Graian  Alps  ^ft^,  and  by  no  means 
to  approach  the  city  of  Vienne,  where  the  inhabitants  were  sus- 
pected of  disaffection.  The  legion  marched  in  the  night,  and 
leflt  their  fires  burning.  The  consequence  was  a  conflagratioD» 
by  which  a  great  part  of  the  Turiniao  city  was  destroyed.    The 
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loss  sustained  by  the  inhabitants,  like  many  other  calamities  of  * 
war,  was  soon  obliterated  by  the  ruin  of  othercities.  The  soldiers, 
had  scarce  descended  from  the  Alps,  when  they  ordered  the 
staodard-bearers  to  march  towards  the  colony  of  Vienne.  The 
attempt,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  good  sense  of  such  as 
were  observers  of  discipline,  and  the  whole  legion  passed  over 
into  Britain. 

LXVIL    The  praetorian  cohorts  gave  no  less  disquietude  to 
Vitellius.     To  break  their  force,  he  separated  them  first  into  small 
parties^  and  soon  after  discharged  them  from  the  service;  pro*- 
fessing,  however,  in  order  to  soften  resentment,  that  they  were» 
by  their  length  of  service,  entitled  to  an  honourable  dismission. 
They  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  tribunes  ;  but,  being  informed . 
that  Vespasian  was  in  motion,  they  assembled  again,  and  proved 
the  best  support  of  the  FiaTian  caiise.    The  first  legion  of  marines 
was  ordered  into  Spain,  that  in  repose  and  indolence  their  spirit  • 
might  evaporate.  The  seventh  and  eleventh  returned  to  their  old 
winter-quarters.    For  the. thirteenth  employment  was  found  in. 
the  building  of  two  amphitheatres;  one  at  Cremona,- and  the 
other  at  Bononia.     In  the  former  Csecina  was  preparing  to  ex« 
hibit  a  spectacle  of  gladiators,  and  Valens  in  the  latter ;  both  -. 
wishing  to  gratify  the  taste  of  their  master,  whom  in  the  midst 
of  arduous  affairs,  nothing  could  wean  from  his  habitual  pleasures. 
LXVIIL  By  these  measures  the  vanquished  party  was  suffi* : 
ciently  weakened;  but  the  spirit. of  the  conquerors  could  not  long 
endure  a  state  of  tranquillity.  A  quarrel  broke  out,  in  its  origio; 
slight  and  ridiculous,  but  attended  with  coniBequences  that  kindled 
the  flame  of  war  with  redoubled  fury  fa  J.    The  occasion  was  as 
follows :  Vitellius  gave  a  banquet  at  I'icinum,  and  Verginius  wa^ 
of  the  party«    The  manners  of  the  chiefs  are  ever  sure  to  set  the 
fashion  for  the  tribunes .  and  centurions.    From  the  example  of » 
the  officers,  vice  or  virtue  descends  to  the  soldiers.    In  the  army 
of  Vitellius,  all  was  disorder  and  confusion ;  a  scene  of  drunken 
jollity,  resembling  a  bacchanalian  rout,  rather  than  a  camp,  or  a 
diaciplined  army.     It  happened  that  two  soldiers,  one  belonging  ' 
to  the  fifth  legion,  the  other  a  native  of  Gaul,  serving  among  the 
aaxiliaries  of  that  nation,  challenged  each  other  to  a  trial  of  skill . 
in  wrestling.    The  Roman  was  thrown ;  his  antagonist  exulted 
with  an  air  of  triumph ;  and  the  spectators,  who  had  gathered 
round  them,  were  soon  divided  into  parties. 

The  legions,  provoked  by  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul,  attacked 
the  auxiliaries  sword  in  hand.  Two  cohorts  were  cut  to  pieces. 
The  sudden  danger  of  another  tumult  put  an  end  to  the  fray.    A  . 
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eloud  of  duBt  was  seen  at  a  distance,  and,  at  intervals,  the  glitter- 
ing of  arms.  A  report  was  instantly  spread,  that  the  fourteenth 
legion  was  returning  to  offer  battle;  but  the  mistake  was  soon 
discovered.  It  was  found,  that  the  men  who  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  army  were  approaching.  That  circumstance  being 
known,  the  tumult  sudsided,  till  one  of  the  slaves  of  Verginius 
was  observed  by  the  soldiers.  They  seized  the  man,  and,  in  their 
fury,  charged  him  with  a  design  to  assassinate  Vitellius.  With 
this  notion  in  their  heads,  they  rushed  directly  to  the  banqueting* 
room,  and  with  rage  and  clamour  deinanded  the  immediate  exe- 
cution of  Verginius.  The  emperor,  though  by  nature  addicted 
to  suspicion,  entertained  no  doubt  of  Verginius.  He  interposed 
to  save  his  life,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  the  men,  who 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  consular  commander,  at  one  time  their 
own  general.  It  had  ever  been  the  fate  of  Verginius,  more  than 
of  any  other  officer,  to  encounter  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  army. 
His  character,  notwithstanding,  was  held  in  great  esteem ;  his 
brilliant  talents  extorted  admiration  even  from  his  enemies ;  but 
the  moderation,  with  which  he  rejected  the  imperial  dignity,  was 
considered  as  an  affront  The  soldiers  thought  themselves  de- 
spised, and  from  that  moment  resented  the  injury. 

LXIX.  On  the  following  day,  the  deputies  from  the  senate^ 
who  according  to  order  attended  at  Ticinum,  were  admitted  to 
ftn  audience.  The  business  over,  Vitellius  visited  the  camp,  and, 
in  a  public  harangue,  expressed  a  lively  sense  of  the  zeal  which 
the  soldiers  had  exerted  in  his  service.  This  proceeding  roused 
the  jealousy  of  the  auxiliaries.  They  saw  the  insolence  of  the 
legionary  soldiers,  and  the  impunity  with  which  they  committed 
the  most  outrageous  actions.  It  was  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  this  dangerous  jealousy,  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  had  been 
ordered  back  to  Germany,  the  Fates  even  then  preparing  the  seeds 
of  a  foreign  (a)  and  a  civil  war.  The  allies  from  Gaul  were  also 
dismissed  to  their  respective  states;  avast  unwieldy  multitude, 
drawn  together  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolt,  not  for  actual  ser- 
vice, but  chiefly  for  vain  parade,  and  to  swell  the  pomp  of  a  nu- 
merous army.  The  imperial  revenues  being  well  nigh  exhausted, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a  want  of  funds  to  answer  the  lar- 
gesses of  the  pripce.  To  prevent  that  distress,  VitelHus  ordered 
the  complement  of  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  to  be  reduced,  and 
no  new  levies  to  be  made.  Dismissions  from  the  service  were 
granted  indiscriminately  to  all  who  applied.  The  policy  was  of 
the  worst  consequence  to  the  commonwealth,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  grievance  to  the  soldiers,  who  felt  themselves  oppressed 
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by  returns  of  military  duty»  too  frequent  for  the  scanty  numbem 
that  remainefL  Their  fatigue  increased,  while  their  manners  were 
debauched,  and  their  Tigour  wasted,  by  the  vices  of  a  luxurious 
hfe^  so  different  from  the  institutions  of  the  old  republic,  when 
money  was  despised,  and  virtue  was  the  energy  of  the  state. 

LXX*  Vitellius  proceeded  to  Cremona*  Having  there  attended 
a  spectacle  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Caecina,  he  was  led  by  cu- 
riosity to  the  field  of  Bedriacum,  in  order  to  see  on  the  spot  th« 
vestiges  of  his  recent  victory.  The  fields  around  presented  a 
mournful  spectacle.  Forty  days  faj  had  elapsed,  and  the  plain 
was  still  covered  with  bodies,  gashed  and  mangled;  with  broken 
limbs,  and  men  and  horses  in  one  promiscuous  carnage ;  clotted 
gore,  and  filth,  and  putrefaction ;  the  trees  cut  down,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  tmmpled  under  foot ;  the  whole  a  dreary  waste; 
the  desolation  of  nature.  The  view  of  the  high  road  was  no  less 
shocking  to  humanity.  The  people  of  Cremona,  amidst  the  hor« 
tors  that  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  had  strewed  the  way 
with  roses  and  laurels,  and  had  even  raised  altars,  where  victims 
were  slain,  as  if  a  nation  of  slaves  had  been  employed  to  adorn 
the  triumph  of  a  despotic  prince.  But  these  servile  acts,  with 
which  an  abject  people  rejoiced  over  human  misery,  in  a  short 
time  after  brought  on  their  own  destruction.  Valens  and  Caecina 
attended  the  emperor  to  the  field.  They  pointed  to  the  particular 
spots,  where  the  stress  of  the  battle  lay  :  *^  Here  the  legions 
roshed  on  to  the  attack  ;  there  the  cavalry  bore  down  all  before 
them ;  from  that  quarter  the  auxiliaries  wheeled  about,  and  sur« 
rounded  the  enemy."  The  tribunes  and  prefects  of  cohorts  talked 
of  their  own  exploits :  and  the  truth,  if  they  mingled  any,  was 
warped  and  disfigured  by  exaggeration.  The  common  soldiers 
quitted  the  road,  to  mark  the  places  where  they  had  fought,  and 
to  survey  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  of  the  vanquished  piled  up  in 
heaps.  They  viewed  the  scene  with  brutal  joy,  and  wondered  at 
the  destruction  they  had  made.  Some,  with  generous  sympathy, 
felt  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  tears  gushed  from  every  eye.  ViteU 
Kus  showed  no  symptom  of  compassion.  He  saw,  without  emo-* 
tion,  the  bodies  of  Roman  citizens  unburied  on  the  naked  ground^ 
aad,  with  fell  delight,  oifered  a  sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  the 
place,  little  then  suspecting  the  reverse  of  fortune  which  was  soon 
to  overtake  himself. 

LXXI.  At  Bonouia,  Fabius  Valens  exhibited  a  show  of  gkidia-# 
tors,  ^ith  a  pompous  display  of  decorations,  which  he  had  or-^ 
dered  to  be  brought  from  Rome.  In  proportion  as  the  emperor 
advanced  towards  the  capital,  riot  and  licentiousness  grew  still 
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more  outrageous.  Players  of  interludes  and  a  band  of  eunuchi 
mixed  with  the  soldiers,  and  revived  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  court 
Vitellius  admired  the  manners  of  that  shameful  period ;  and 
wherever  Nero  went  to  display  his  voice  and  minstrelsy,  he  was 
sure  to  be  one  of  his  followers,  not  by  compulsion,  as  was  the 
case  with  men  of  integrity,  but  of  his  own  motion,  a  willing  sy- 
cophant, allured  by  his  palate,  and  bribed  by  gluttony.  In  order  to 
cpen  the  way  for  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  honours  of  the  consul- 
ship, the  time  of  those  in  office  (a)  wasabridged.  Martius  Macer 
(h)^  who  had  been  a  general  in  Otho*8  party,  was  passed  over  in 
silence;  and  Valerius  Marinus,  who  had  been  put  in  nomination 
by  Galba,  was  also  set  ^aside,  not  for  any  charge  alleged  against 
him,  but  because,  being  a  man  of  a  passive  temper,  he  was  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  under  every  injury  without  a  murmur.  Pedanius 
Costa  shared  the  same  fate.  He  had  taken  an  active  part  against 
Nero,  and  even  endeavoured  to  excite  the  ambition  of  Veiginius. 
He  was,  in  &ct,  rejected  for  that  offence,  though  other  reasons 
were  pretended.  For  this  proceeding,  Vitellius  received  public 
thanks :  to  acts  of  oppression,  the  servility  of  the  times  gave  the 
mime  of  wisdom. 

LXXII.  About  this  time  a  daring  fraud  was  attempted,  at  first 
with  rapid  success,  but  in  a  short  time  totally  defeated.  A  man 
of  low  condition  thought  he  might  emerge  from  obscurity,  by 
taking  upon  him  the  name  of  Scribonianus  Caraerius  (a).  His 
story  was,  that,  daring  the  reign  of  Nero,  to  elude  the  fury  of  the 
times,  he  had  lain  concealed  in  Istria,  where  the  followers  of  the 
ancient  Crassi  still  occupied  the  lands  of  their  former  masters, 
and  retained  the  veneration  for  that  illustrious  house.  To  carry 
on  this  ridiculous  farce,  the  impostor  engaged  the  vile  and  pro- 
fligate in  his  interest  The  vulgar,  with  their  usual  credulity,  and 
the  soldiers,  either  led  into  an  error  or  excited  by  their  love  of  in- 
novation, joined  in  the  plot  Their  leader  was  seized,  and  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Vitellius.  Being  interrogated  who  and  what 
he  was, .  be  was  found  to  be  a  fugitive  slave,  of  the  name  of 
Geta,  recognized,  as  soon  as  seen,  by  his  master.  He  was  con- 
demned to  suffer  the  death  of  a  slave  (h)^  in  the  manner  inflicted 
by  the  law. 

LKXni.  Advice  was  at  length  received  from  Syria  and  Judsea, 
that  the  East  submitted  to  the  new  emperor.  The  pride  with 
which  Vitellius  was  bloated  upon  this  occasion,  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible. Intelligence  from  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  hitherto 
vague  and  uncertain;  but  Vespasian  was  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
and  the  rumour  of  the  day  filled  the  world  with  reports,  that 
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Bometimes  roused  Vitellius  from  his  lethargy.  He  started  at  the 
name  of  Vespasian.  At  length  the  cloud  was  blown  over,  and  a 
rival  was  no  longer  dreaded.  The  emperor  and  his  army  plunged 
iDto  every  excess  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  rapine,  as  if  a  foreign  ty* 
ranny  and  foreign  manners  had  overturned  the  empire. 

LXXIV.  Meanwhile  Vespasian  took  a  view  of  his  own  situa- 
tion, and  weighed  with  care  all  possible  events.  He  considered 
the  importance  of  the  war,  and  made  an  estimate  of  his  strength^ 
the  resources  in  his  power,  and  the  forces  at  a  distance,  as  well  as 
those  that  lay  near  at  hand.  The  legions  were  devoted  to  his  in-» 
terest,  insomuch  that,  when  he  showed  himself  the  first  to  swear 
fidelity  to  Vitellius,  and  offer  up  vows  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  the  soldiers  marked  their  displeasure  by  a  sullen  silence. 
Mucianus  was  the  friend  of  Titus,  and  by  no  means  averse  from 
the  father.  The  prefect  of  Egypt,  whose  name  was  Alexander, 
was  ready  to  promote  the  enterprise.  The  third  legion,  which 
had  been  removed  from  Syria  to  Mcesia,  Vespasian  considered  as 
his  own,  and  had,  besides,  good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  forces  in 
lUyricum  would  enter  into  the  confederacy.  In  fact,  the  armies^ 
wlierever  stationed,  were  every  day  more  and  more  incensed 
against  the  soldiers  that  came  amongst  them  from  the  Vitelliaa 
party ;  a  set  of  men,  rough  and  horrid  in  their  appearance,  savage 
in  their  manners,  and  in  their  brutal  discourse  aifecting  to  treat 
the  legions  of  the  East  with  contempt  and  derision.  But,  in  an 
enterprise  of  such  importance,  it  was  natural  to  doubt,  and  he« 
titate.  Vespasian  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
now  elate  with  hope,  and  soon  depressed  with  fear.  "  What  an 
awful  day  must  that  be,  when  he  should  unsheath  the  sword,  and 
commit  himself,  at  the  age  of  si^ty,  with  his  two  sons^a^  in  the 
prime  season  of  life,  to  the  danger  of  a  civil  war!  In  undertakings 
of  a  private  nature,  men  may  advance  or  retreat,  as  they  see  oc- 
casion ;  but  when  the  contest  is  for  sovereign  power,  there  is  no 
middle  course.    You  must  conquer,  or  perish  in  the  attempt** 

LXXV.  An  officer  of  his  experience  was  no  stranger  to  the 
strength  and  valour  of  the  German  armies.  **  The  legions  under 
his  axnmand  had  not  been  tried  in  a  war  against  their  fellow- 
citizens,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vitellians  added  to  their 
experience  all  the  pride  of  victory.  The  vanquished  would,  un- 
doubtedly, be  dissatisfied ;  but  to  murmur  discontent  was  all  that 
fortune  left  in  their  power.  In  the  rage  of  civil  war  the  common 
soldier  renounces  every  honest  principle ;  treachery  becomes  ha- 
bitual ;  and  every  man  who  sets  no  value  on  his  own  life,  holds 
the  chief  in  his  power.    Cohorts  of  foot,  and  squadrons  of  horse, 
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make  a  vaia  parade,  if  one  intrepid  Tillain,  for  the  reward  pro- 
mised by  the  adverse  party,  may  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  by  a 
murder  terminate  the  war.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Scribonianus  (a) 
)n  the  reign  of  Claudius:  he  was  murdered  oy  Volaginius,  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  were  the  wages 
of  thai  desperate  assassin.  An  army  may  be  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  and  to  animate  them  lo  deeds  of  valour  is  not  a  difficult 
task  :  but  the  private  ruffian  is  not  easily  avoided."^ 

LXXVI.  Such  were  the  reflections  that  presented  themseWes 
(o  the  mind  of  Vespasian.  Ilis  friends  and  the  principal  officers 
endeavoured  to  fix  his  resolution.  Mucianus  lent  his  aid,  and, 
not  content  with' private  c(M>ferences»  took  a  public  opportunity 
to  declare  his  sentiments,  in  effect  aa  foHows :  **  In  all  great  and 
arduous  ut>dertakings,  the  questions  of  importance  are.  Is  the  en- 
terprise for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth  ?  Will  it  do  honour 
to  the  man  who  conducted  it  ?  And  are  the  difficulties  such  as 
wisdom  and  valour  may  surmount  ?  Nor  is  this  all  r  the  character 
of  the  man  who  advises  the  measure  should  be  duly  weighed :  Is 
he  willing  to  second  the  counsel  which  he  gives,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  ?  What  are  his  views  ?  And  who  is  to  reap  the  reward  of 
victory  ?  It  is  Mucianus  who  now  calls  upon  Vespasian  ;  Mucia- 
nus invites  you  to  imperial  dignity  ;  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth be  invites  you  ;  for  your  own  glory  he  exhorts  you  to 
undertake  the  enteiprise.  The  gods  are  with  you,  and  under 
them  the  rest  depends  upon  yourself.  The  advice  which  I  give 
is  honest :  there  is  no  flattery  in  it.  For  let  me  ask,  can  it  be 
flattery  to  prefer  you  to  Vitellius  \  To  be  elected  after  such  an 
emperor  is  rather  a  disgrace.  With  whom  are  we  to  contend  ? 
Not  with  the  active  mind  of  At^ustus,  nor  with  the  craft  of  the 
politic  Tiberius.  Nor  is  it  against  Caligula,  Claudius,  or  Nen^ 
that  we  propose  to  rise  in  arms.  They  had  a  kind  of  hereditary 
right:  their  families  were  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty. 

Even  Galba  could  boast  of  an  illustrious  line  of  iincestors,  and 
for  that  reason  you  were  willing  to  acknowledge  his  title.  But 
in  the  present  juncture,  to  remain  inactive,  and  leave  the  common- 
wealth a  prey  to  vice  and  infamy,  were  a  desertion  of  the  public, 
which  nothing  can  excuse.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  a  state  of 
servitude  you  can  find  your  own  personal  safety  ?  Even  in  that 
case,  submission  would  be  attended  with  disgrace  and  infamy. 
But  ambition  is  not  now  imputed  to  you  for  the  first  time:  you 
^ave  been  long  suspected,  and  nothing  remains  but  vigorous  en- 
terprise. The  sovereign  power  is  your  only  refuge.  Have  we 
forgot  the  fate  of  Corbulo  (a)  ?  It  may  be  said  that  the  nobility 
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of  his  birth  (superior,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  you  as  well  as 
myself)  exposed  him  to  danger.  It  may  be  so ;  but  let  it  be  re^^ 
nembered,  that  Nero  towered  above  Yitellius:  and  remember 
besides,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  who  lives  in  fear,  the  man 
who  makes  himself  dreaded  is  illustrious.  Do  we  doubt  whether 
the  armies  can  create  an  emperor  ^  Yitellius  fumi£hes  the  proof; 
a  man  without  military  fame,  who  never  served  a  campaign,  bul 
owes  his  elevation,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  6alba*s  want  of 
popularity.  His  victory  was  not  obtained  by  the  ability  of  his 
generals,  or  the  valour  of  his  troops:  Otbo  was  conquered  by 
his  own  hand.  That  precipitate  action  made  Yitellius  master 
of  the  Roman  world,  and,  in  return,  the  infamy  of  Yitellius  gives 
a  lustre  to  the  nanie  of  Otho,  insomuch  that  men  regret  that  un* 
fortunate  prince. 

**  At  present,  what  is  the  conduct  of  our  new  emperor  ?  H^ 
disbands  the  legions ;  lie  disarms  the  cohorts,  and  every  day  fur- 
nishes arms  against  himself.  The  ferocity  of  his  soldiers,  what* 
ever  it  BEiay  have  been,  has  long  since  evaporated  in  victualling- 
houses  and  dininken  revelry«  After  the  example  of  their  master, 
the  soldiers  are  dissolved  in  sloth  and  luxury.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  tiave  in  Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt,  no  less  than  nine  legions, 
all  high  in  spirit,  unimpaired  by  war,  and  not  yet  taught  by  sedi- 
tion to  renounce  all  regard  for  discipline.  You  have  an  army 
enured  to  the  operations  of  war,  and  crowned  with  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  their  country.  You  have  a  body  of  cavalry,  auxi- 
liary  cohorts,  a  naval  armament,  and  powerful  kin^,  all  devoted 
to  your  cause.  Above  all,  you  have  your  own  talentsrand  your 
renown  in  amis. 

LXKYII.  ''  To  myself  I  arrogate  nothing:  yet  let  me  not  be 
thought  inferior  to  Yalens  or  Csecina.  If  Mucianua  does  not  as- 
pire to  be  your  rival,  you  will  not  therefore  think  meanly  of  him. 
Willing  to  yield  to  Yespasian,  I  claim  precedence  of  Yitellius. 
Your  house  has  been  distinguished  by  triumphal  honoure  faj  ; 
you  have  two  sons,  and  one  of  them  fbj  is  already  equal  to  the 
weight  of  empire.  The  German  armies  saw  him  give  an  earnest 
of  his  future  character.  Were  I  this  very  moment  possessed  of 
the  sovereign  power,  I  should  call  Titus  my  son  by  adoption ; 
with  propriety,  therefore,  I  yield  to  his  father.  The  enterprise, 
to  which  I  exhort  you,  will  not,  in  its  consequences,  be  the  same 
to  us  both.  If  we  succeed,  the  honours  which  I  may  receive 
must  flow  from  you :  in  toil  and  danger  I  am  willing  to  be  your 
rival ;  or,  if  you  will  (and  it  is  the  best  expedient),  remain  here 
to  issue  your  orders,  and  leave  me  to  conduct  the  war. 
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**  The  troops  that  lately  conquered  are  by  do  means  formidable. 
In  the  vanquished  party  there  is  more  order  and  better  disci pline# 
The  latter,  stung  with  shame  and  indignation,  are  burning  for 
revenge.  All  motives  conspire  to  inflame  their  ardour.  The 
Vitellians,  on  t£e  contrary,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  elate 
with  pride,  disdain  all  rules  of  subordination.  They  are  undone 
by  luxury.  Their  wounds,  as  yet  scarcely  closed,  will  open  in  a 
new  war  and  bleed  afresh.  My  dependence,  it  is  true,  must  be 
upon  your  vigilance,  your  economy,  your  wisdom ;  but  I  expect 
BO  less  advantage  from  the  ignorance,'  the  stupidity,  and  cruel 
disposition  of  Vitellius.  In  a  word,  war  must  be  our  choice; 
to  us  it  is  safer  than  peace,  for  we  have  already  deliberated ;  and 
he  who  deliberates,  has  rebelled." 

LXXVIIL  By  this  animating  speech  all  who  assisted  at  the 
council  were  inspired  with  new  confidence.  They  pressed  round 
Vespasian,  exhorting  him  to  undertake  the  enterprise;  they 
recalled  to  bis  memory  the  responses  of  oracles  faj,  and  the 
predictions  "of  men  skilled  in  judicial  astrology.  Nor  was  Ves- 
pasian untinctured  with  that  superstition.  Even  afterwards, 
when  possessed  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  retained  a  mathe- 
matician named  Seleucus,  to  assist  his  councils  with  his  insight 
into  future  events.  A  number  of  prognostics,  that  occurred  to 
him  in  his  youth,  came  fresh  in  his  mind.  He  recollected  a 
cypress-tree  of  prodigious  size,  on  his  own  estate,  that  fell  sud- 
denly to  the  ground,  and  on  the  following  day,  rose  on  the  same 
spot,  and  flourished  in  new  strength  and  verdure.  This  was 
considereJ  by  the  interpreters  of  prodigies  as  an  early  prelude 
to  future  grandeur.  At  length,  having  obtained  triumphal 
honours,  together  with  the  consular  rank,  when  he  had  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Jews  with  such  rapid  success,  the  prediction 
seemed  to  be  verified ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  he  looked  from 
that  eminence  to  higher  elevation,  and  even  to  the  imperial 
dignity.  Between  Syria  and  Judea  stands  a  mountain,  known 
by  the  name  of  Mount  Carmel  f'bjy  on  the  top  of  which  a  god 
is  worshipped,  under  no  other  title  than  that  of  the  place,  and, 
according  to  ancient  usage,  without  a  temple,  or  even  a  statue. 
An. altar  is  erected  in  the  open  air,  and  there  adoration  is  paid 
to  the  presiding  deity.  On  this  spot  Vespasian  offered  a  sacri- 
fice. In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  while  his  mind  expanded 
with  vast  ideas,  Basilides,  the  ofiiciating  priest,  examined  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  and,  in  his  prophetic  manner  addressing 
himself  to  Vespasian,  "  Whatever,"  he  said,  "  are  your  designs, 
>i^hetber  to  build  a  mansionj^  tQ  eoUrge  your  estate,  or  iq^roas^ 
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the  number  of  your  slaves,  the  Fates  prepare  for  you  a  yast  and 
magnificent  seat,  with  an  immense  territory,  and  a  prodigiou# 
multitude  of  men,"  This  prediction,  though  involved  in  mys- 
terious language,  was  spread  abroad  at  the  time,  and  now  received 
a  favourable  interpretation.  The  story  gathered  strength  among 
the  populace,  and  in  conversation  with  Vespasian  was  the  favour* 
ite  topic  of  his  friends,  who  thought  they  could  not  enlarge  too 
much  on  the  subject,  while  the  passions  of  the  "hearer  stood 
ready  to  receive  their  advice. 

LXXIX.  Mucianus  and  Vespasian  settled  their  plan,  and  took 
leave  of  each  other:  the  former  went  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  to  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Judea.  The 
first  public  step  towards  creating  Vespasian  emperor  of  Rome# 
was  taken  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt:  Tiberius  Alexander,  the 
prefect  of  the  province,  eager  to  show  his  zeal,  administered  the 
oath  to  the  legions  under  his  command.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  calends  of  July,  and  that  day  was  ever  after 
celebrated  as  the  first  of  Vespasian's  reign,  though  the  army  in 
Judea  swore  fidelity  on  the  fifth  before  the  nones  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  presence  of  Vespasian  himself.  Titus  was  then 
on  his  way  from  Syria  with  dispatches  from  Mucianus,  but  the 
impatience  of  the  men  could  not  brook  the  delay  of  waiting  for 
the  emperor's  son.  The  whole  transactioii  originated  with  the 
soldiers,  and  was  hurried  on  with  such  violent  impetuosity,  that 
the  business  was  finished  without  any  public  haran'gue,  and  even 
without  a  previous  assembly  of  the  legions. 

LXXX.  For  this  great  revolution  no  arrangement  was  made; 
DO  time,  no  place  was  fixed ;  nor  was  it  known  who  was  to  be 
the  author  of  the  measure.  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  while 
every  bosom  panted  with  hope  and  fear,  and  the  motives  to  the 
revolt,  -with  all  the  dangers  that  might  ensue,  kept  the  army  in 
agitation,  a  small  number  of  soldiers,  who  mounted  guard  near 
the  apartment  of  the  general,  no  sooner  saw  him  coming  forth 
from  his  chamber,  than  with  one  voice  they  saluted  him  by  the 
title  of  Emperor.  The  whole  body  followed  their  example. 
They  pressed  forward  in  crowds,  calling  him  by  the  name  of 
Cesar,  styling  him  Augustus,  and  conferring  every  other  title 
of  imperial  grandeur.  Vespasian  balanced  no  longer.  His  fears 
subsided,  and  he  now  resolved  to  pursue  the  road  of  ambition*- 
Even  in  this  tide  of  bis  affairs  he  still  preserved  the  equal  tenour 
of  his  mind,  free  from  arrogance,  and  such  in  his  manners  as  he 
had  always  been.  The  new  man  never  appeared.  The  change, 
as  was  natural,  dazzled  bis  imagination ;  but  be  took  time  to  alU/ 
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the  hurry  of  bis  spiriU,  and  then  calmly  addressed  the  men  in 
the  language  of  a  soldier.  He  was  Ijieard  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Mucianus  waited  for  this  «vent.  On  the  first  inteUigeoce»  he 
declared  for  Vespasian,  and  the  soldiers  with  alacrity  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  emperor.  That  business  over,  Muci- 
anus went  to  the  theatre  of  Antiocb,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
vsed  to  hold  their  public  debates.  He  found  a  crowded  meeting, 
and  was  received  with  acclamations. 

He  harangued  the  multitude,  and  his  speech,  though  in  Greek, 
was  eloquent  In  that  language  he  had  acquired  sufficient  &cility, 
and  he, possessed,  besides,  the  happy  art  (a)  of  giving  grace  and 
dignity  to  whatever  he  uttered.  He  inflamed  the  ^passions  not 
only  of  the  army,  but  also  of  the  province,  by  asserting  roundly, 
*'  that  it  .was  a  fixed  point  with  Vitellius,  to  quarter  the  German 
troops  in  the  delightful  region  of  Syria,  that,  in  a  rich  and  plen- 
tiful province,  they  might  grow  wanton  in  ease  and.  luxury; 
while,  in  exchange,  the  legions  of  Syria  were  to  be  removed  to 
cold  encampments  in  Germany,  there  to  endure  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  the  rigours  of  the  service."  The  natives  of  the 
province  had  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  the  legions,  and, 
by  intermarriages,  had  formed  family  connexions.  The  soldiers, 
on  their  part,  were  naturalized  in  the  country,  and  the  stations, 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  were,  by  long  reaidence,  grown 
as  dear  to  them  as  their  native  home. 

LXXXL  Before  the  ides  of  July,  the  whole  proTince  of  Syria 
acceded  to  Vespasian.  His  party  was  further  strengthened  by 
Sohemus  (a)^  who  joined  the  league  with  the  whole  .weight  of 
bis  kingdom,  <and  also  by  Antiochus,  who  inherited  immense 
treasures  from  his  ancestors,  and  was,  of  all  the  kings  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  Rome,  the  most  rich  and  powerful 
Agrippa,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  received  private  expresses  from 
the  East,  requesting  his  presence  in  his  own  country.  Hede-* 
parted,  before  Vitellius  bad  any  intelligence,  and  by  a  quick 
navigation  passed  over  into  Asia.  Queen  Berenice,  at  that  time 
flourishing  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  no  less  distinguished  by 
the  graces  of  her  person,  espoused  the  interest  of  Vespasian,  to 
whom,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  she  had  made  herself 
agreeable  by  magnificent  presents.  The  several  maritime  pro^ 
vinces,  with  Asia  and  Achaia,  and  the  whole  inland  country  be- 
tween Pontus  and  the  two  Armenias,  entered  into  the  general 
confederacy ;  but  from  the  governors  of  those  provinces  no  forces 
could  be  expected,  as^they  were  not,  at  that  time,  strengthened 
by  the  legiona  stationed  in  Cappadocia.    To  settle  thp  plan  of 
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eperation,  a  graiui  coancil  was  held  at  Berytus  fbj.  Miicianus 
attended.  He  was  accompaDied  by  a  train  of  oflicers,  tribunes 
and  centurione,  and  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers,  selected  to 
swell  the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From  iudea  the  moat 
disthigoished  officers  went  to  the  meeting,  with  the  flower  of 
their  troops.  An  assemUy,  consisting  of  such  a  numerous  train  of 
horse  and  foot,  and  of  eastern  kings,  who  vied  with  each  other  ia 
spiemlour  and  magnificence,  presented  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the 
imperial  dignity.  * 

LXXXIL  The  first  and  most  important  object  was  to  raise  re- 
cruits, and  recal  the  yeterans  to  the  service.  In  all  the  strong 
and  fortified  cities,  workmen  were  appointed  for  the  foigii^  of 
arms,  and  a  mint  for  gold  and  silver  coin  was  established  at  An- 
tioch.  The  whole  was  carried  on  with  diligence,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  proper  inspectors.  Vespasian  visited  every  quarter,  by 
his  presence  giving  spirit  and  animation  to  the  cause.  He  en- 
couraged the  industrious  by  the  warmth  of  bis  commendations ; 
he  roused  the  inactive  by  bis  example,  and  succeeded  more  by 
gentle  methods  than  by  the  rigour  of  authority.  To  the  fiulings 
of  his  friends  be  was  often  blind,  but  never  to  their  virtues.  He 
advanced  some  to  the  administration  of  provinces,  and  others  to 
the  rank  of  senators  ;  all  men  of  distinguished  character,  who  rose 
afterwards  to  eminence  in  the  state.  There  were  others  who 
owed  tbeir  success  more  to  their  good  fortune,  than  to  their  merit 
Mucianus  in  his  first  harangue  made  incidental  mention  of  a 
donative,  but  in  guarded  terms ;  nor  did  Vespasian,  though  en^ 
gaged  in  a  civil  war,  grant  at  any  time  a  lai^r  bounty  than  had 
been  usual  in  times  of  profound  peace.  He  chose  that  bis  soldiers^ 
should  act  on  principles  of  honour,  not  from  motives  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  To  that  firmness  he  owed  the  good  order  and 
regvfair  discipline  Of  his  army.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  the 
coarts  of  Parthia  and  Armenia  in  order  to  settle  a  mutual  good 
understanding,  that,  when  the  legions  marched  forward  to  open  Uie 
campaign,  the  back  settlements  should  not  be  exposed  to  sudden 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  Titus  was  to  remain  in  Judea  faj^  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  that  country,  while  Vespasian  made 
himself  master  of  the  passes  into  Egypt.  To  make  head  against 
Vitellius,  part  of  the  army  was  deemed  sufficient,  under  the  con- 
duct of  such  a  general  as  Mucianus,  with  the  additional  terror  of 
Vespasian's  name,  and  the  Fates  on  his  side  superior  to  every  dif- 
ficulty. Letters  were  dispatched  to  the  several  armies,  and  the 
officers  in  command,  with  instructions  to  conciliate  the  pnetoriaa 
soldiers,  who  had  been. disbanded  by  Vitellius,  and,  by  a  pitmiise 
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that  ail  should  be  restored  to  their  Fuik»  to  iofite  them  oocemore 
into  the  service* 

LXXXIIL  MucianuSy  with  the  appearance  rather  of  an  asso* 
ciate  in  the  sovereign  power^  than  of  a  general  officer,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  a  light-armed  detachment,  never  lingering  in  the 
course  of  his  progress,  that  delay  might  not  be  thought  a  symptom 
of  irresolution ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  not  proceeding  by  npid 
marches,  that  fame  might  fly  before  him,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
his  approach.  He  knew  the  weakness  of  his  numbers,  and  that 
dangerat  a  distance  is  always  magnified.  He  was  followed  by 
the  sixth  legion,  and  thirteen  thousand  veterans,  forming  together 
a  considerable  army.  The  fleet  at  Pontus  had  orders  to  assemble 
at  Byzantium.  That  station  vtras  thought  convenient^  as  Mucia< 
nus  bad  not  yet  determined,  whether  he  should  not  avoid  the 
territory  of  Moesia,  and  proceed  in  force  to  Dyrrhachium ;  while 
bis  naval  armament  commanded  the  seas  of  Italy,  and,  by  conse- 
quience,  protected  the  coasts  of  Achaia  and  Asia  against  the  at* 
tempts  of  Vitellius,  who,  in  that  case^  would  not  only  see  Brun- 
dusium  and  Tarentum  in  danger,  but  also  the  whole  coast  of  Cala- 
bria and  Lucania  kept  in  a  constant  alarm. 

LXXKIV.  Throughout  the  provinces  nothing  was  heard  but 
the  din  and  bustle  of  warlike  preparations.  Soldiers  were  as- 
0embling,  ships  were  preparing  for  sea,  and  the  clink  of  armourers 
lesounded  in  every  quarter.  How  to  raise  supplies  of  money 
was  the  chief  difficulty.  Pecuniary  funds,  Mucianus  used  to  say, 
were  the  sinews  of  war.  For  this  purpose  in  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  sum  demanded,  he  regarded  neither  the  truth  nor  the 
Justice  of  the  case.  To  be  rich  was  to  be  liable  to  taxation,  and 
money  was  to  be  raised  in  all  events.  Informations  followed 
without  number,  and  confiscations  without  mercy.  Oppressive 
as  these  proceedings  were,  the  necessity  of  the  times  gave  a 
colourable  excuse;  but  the  misfortune  was,  the  practice  did 
BOt  cease  with  the  war,  but  continued,  in  the  season  of  profound 
peace,  to  harass  and  oppress  mankind.  Vespasian,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  showed  no  disposition  to  enrich  his  coiTers  by 
acts  of  injustice  ;  but,  being  corrupted  afterwards  by  the  smiles 
of  fortune,  and  listening  to  pernicious  counsels,  he  learned  the 
arts  of  rapacity,  and  dared  to  practise  them  faj.  Mucianus^ 
from  his  own  funds,  contributed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war, 
generous  from  his  private  purse,  that  he  might  afterwards  in- 
demnify himself  at  the  expence  of  the  public.  The  rest  of  the 
officers,  following  bis  example,  advanced  sums  of  monqr»  bu^ 
were  not,  in  like  manner^  repaid  with  usury. 
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LXXX\r»  Veftpasian,  in  the  mean  time,  saw  hit  affaire  assume 
ia  promising  aspect  The  army  in  lUyricum  went  over  to  his  in- 
terest In  Moesia  the  third  legion  revolted,  and  drew  after  them 
the  eighth,  and  also  the  seventh,  called  the  Claudian ;  both  de- 
voted to  Otho,  though  not  engaged  in  the  action  at  Bedriacum. 
Before  the  battle,  they  had  advanced  a8farasAquilda;and  being 
at  that  place  informed  of  a  total  overthrow,  they  assaulted  tiie 
messengere  who  brought  the  news;  broke  to  shivers  the  standard^ 
that  displayed  the  name  of  Vitellius ;  plundered  the  military 
chests;  and,  having  divided  the  spoil,  proceeded  to  every  act  of 
outrage  and  sedition.  Conscious  of  that  offence,  and  dreading  the 
punishment  that  might  follow,  they  consulted  together,  and  clearly 
saw,  that  what  they  had  done  required  a  pardon  from  Vitellius, 
but  with  Vespasian  stood  in  the  light  of  real  merit,  To  streogtheu 
their  cause,  they  sent  dispatches  to  the  army  in  Pannonia,  invit-p 
log  them  to  join  the  league ;  determined,  if  they  did  not  comply, 
to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms.  In  this  juncture,  Aponius 
Satuminus  (^aj,  governor  of  Moesia,  conceived  the  desig[n.  of  per* 
petrating  a  barbarous  murder.  Under  colour  of  public  zeali^  but. 
with  malice  festering  at  his  hearty  he  dispatched  a  centurion  to 
murder  Tertius  Julianus,  who  commanded  the  seventh  legion. 
That  oflScer  had  timely  notice.  He  provided  himself  with  guides, 
who  knew  the  course  of  the  country,  and  escaped  through  devious 
tracks  as  &r  as  Mount  Haemus.  From  that  time,  he  took  no  part 
in  the  civil  war.  He  affected  often  to  be  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  to  join  Vespasian;  but  delayed  his  journey,  at  times  seeming 
eager  to  depart,  then  doubting,  hesitating,  waiting  for  intelligence^ 
and,  during  the  whole  war,  resolving  without  decision. 

LXXXVI.  In  Pannonia,  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  the  seventhi, 
called  the  Galbian,  embraced  the  interest  of  Vespasian.  They 
still  remembered,  with  indignation,  their  defeat  at  Bedriacum, 
and  the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus  proved  a  powerful  instiga- 
tion. That  oiBcer,  convicted  of  forgery  faj  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
remained  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  till,  among  the  evils  that  spring 
from  civil  dissension,  he  rose  from  infamy  to  his  senatorian  rank. 
He  was  advanced  by  Galba  to  the  command  of  the  seventh  legion, 
and,  according  to  report,  offered  himself  to  Otho,  desiring,  by 
letters,  the  rank  of  general  against  his  benefactor.  Otho  paid  no 
attention  to  the  proposal,  and,  by  consequence,  Antonius  remained 
inactive.  In  the  present  juncture,  seeing  a  storm  ready  to  burst 
upon  Vitellius,  he  veered  round  to  Vespasian,  and  became  the 
grand  support  of  the  party.  To  his  vices  he  united  great  and  use-^ 
ful  qualitiea;  brave  and  valiant,  he  possessed  uncomniQU  eloquence i 
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an  artful  and  insidious  enemy,  he  hmd  the  art  of  involyifig  others 
in  dangef ;  in  popular  insurrections,  a  bold  and  turbulent  leader ; 
at  once  a  plunderer  and  a  prodigal,  what  he  gained  by  rapine  h% 
squandered  in  corruption  ;  during  the  calm  seaeon  of  peace,  a 
pernicious  citizen ;  in  war,  an  officer  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  armies  of  Mcesia  and  Pannonia  formed  a  junction,  and 
drew  the  forces  of  Dalmatia  into  the  revolt  The  consular  gove 
ors  of  those  provinces  were  neutral  on  the  oecasion ;  thqr  tooi^ 
no  share  in  the  business,  nor  did  the  soldiers  wait  for  their  diw 
tion.  Titus  Ampius  Flavianus  ruled  in  Pannonia,  and  topff^ 
Silvanus  in  Dalmatia;  both  rich,  and  advanced  in  years.  Corac 
lius  Fuscus,  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors,  and  then  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  was,  at  the  same  time,  imperial  procurator.  In 
his  youth  he  had  resigned  his  senatorian  rank,  to  seek  in  solitudr 
a  retreat  from  public  business.  Joining  afterwards  with  Galba, 
he  drew  forth,  in  support  of  that  emperor,  the  strength  of  bl- 
own colony,  and  for  bis  services  obtained  the  post  of  procurator. 
In  the  present  commotions,  he  declared  for  Vespasian ;  and, 
his  ardent  spirit,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  Self-intercM 
did  not  mix  with  the  motives  that  determined  his  conduct  Hii 
pride  was  in  the  field  of  action.  He  gloried  in  facing  danger,  ardi 
despised  the  reward  of  merit  War  was  his  passion ;  and,  thougr. 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  he  preferred  a  life  of  enterprise 
to  indolence  and  his  own  personal  safety.  He  acted  in  concert 
with  Antonius  Primus,  and  both  exerted  themselves  to  kindle  the 
flame  of  war  in  every  quarter.  Where  they  saw  a  discontented 
ipirit,  they  were  sure  to  increase  it  by  infusions  of  their  own 
Tenom.  They  sent  dispatches  to  the  fourteenth  legion  in  Britain, 
and  to  the  first  in  Spain,  knowing  that  both  had  ftvoured  the 
cause  of  Otho  against  Vitellius.  Their  letters  were  spread  all 
over  Gaul,  and,  by  their  joint  efforts,  the  Roman  world  was 
Toused  to  arms.  The  forces  in  Illy ricum  declared  for  Vespasian ; 
and  in  other  parts,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow  was  struck,  the  troops 
atood  ready  to  take  the  field. 

LXXXVn.  While  Vespasian  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  were 
thus  employed  in  concerting  measures  throughout  the  provinces, 
Vitellius,  sunk  in  sloth,  and  growing  every  day  more  contempti- 
ble, advanced  by  slow  marches  towards  the  city  of  Roine.  In 
all  the  villas  and  municipal  towns  through  which  he  passed,  ca- 
rousing festivals  were  sufficient  to  retard  a  man  abandoned  ^«  his 
pleasures.  He  was  followed  by  an  unwieldy  multitude,  not  lees 
than  sixty  thousand  men  in  arms,  all  corrupted  by  a  life^^' de- 
bauchery.   The  number  of  retainers  and  followers  of  ^  wny 
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HIS  still  greater,  all  disposed  to  riot  and  iosoleocei  even  beyond 
tk  natural  bent  of  the  vilest  slaves.    To  these  must  be  added  a 
traiii  o£  officers  and  servile  courtiers,  too  haughty  to  be  restrained 
^wtthin  due  bounds,  even  though  the  chief  had  practised  the 
•trictest  discipline.    The  crowd  was  still  increased  by  a  conflux 
jtf  senators  and  Roman  knights  who  came  from  Rome  to  greet  the 
ifittce  OB  his  way ;  some  impelled  by  fear,  others  to  pay  their  court, 
^jdkl  numbers,  not  to  be  thought  sullen  or  disaflfected.    All  went 
.^th  the  current*    The  populace  rushed  forth  in  crowds  accom« 
.^  jroied  by  aa  infamous  baud  of  pimps,  of  players,  buffoons,  and 
charioteers,  by  their  utility  in  vicious  pleasures  all  well  kuown  and 
9  dear  to  Vitelltus.    Such  were  the  disgraceful  connections  of  the 
aposperor,  and  he  enjoyed  them  without  a  blush.    To  supply  so 
;^ast  a  body  with  provisions,  the  colonies,  and  municipal  cities  were 
exhausted ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  thed  ripe  and  fit  for  use,  were 
^jcarried  off;  the  husbandmra  was  plundered;  and  bis  land,  as  if 
^<,^  were  an  enemy's  country,  was  laid  waste  aad  ruined. 
.  ,  LXXXVIII.  The  fierce  animosity  that  broke  out  at  Ticinum 
^tween  the  legions  and  the  auxiliaries,  was  not  yet  extinguished* 
frequent  quarrels  occurred,  and  ended  always  in  mutual  slaughter* 
l^hipat  the  peasants  and  iiuiners  thev  were  sure  to  be  unanimous^ 
"SwRigrced  in  nothing  else.    The  mdit  dreadttil  canrage  nappeiiw. 
within  seven  miles  of  Rome.    At  that  place  Vitellius  ordered 
Tictuals,  ready  dressed,  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  as  if 
]  he  had  prepared  a  feast  to  pamper  a  band  of  gladiators.    The 
common  people,  who  had  come  in  crowds  from  Rome,  were  dis- 
persed through  the  camp.    To  divert  themselves  with  what  they 
thought  an  arch  and  pleasant  trick,  they  cut  away  the  belts 
of  the  soldiers,  and  with  an  aif  of  humour  asked,  whether  th6y 
were  properly  accoutred.    The  soldiers  had  no  taste  for  raillery^ 
They  retaliated  with  their  weapons,  and  fell  with  fury  on  the  de- 
fenceless multitude.    Among  the  slain  was  the  father  of  one  of  the 
soldiers,  kUled  as  he  stood  engaged  in  conversation  with  his  son^ 
The  unhappy  victim  wafe  soon  known  ;  and,  by  that  incident,  the 
iiirther  effusion  of  blood  was  prevented.    Rome,  in  the  mean  tiitoe^ 
was  thrown  into  consternation.    A  number  of  soldiers  entered! 
Ilie  city  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  rushed  forward  to  the  fo- 
jmv,  impatient  to  see  the  spot  where  Galbe  perished.    Covered? 
wiib  the  sUns  of  savage  beasts,  and  wielding  targe  and  ipassy 
sfSrs,  the  spectacle  which  they  exhibited  to  the  Roman  citizen* 
was  fierce  and  hideous.    Unused  to  crowded  streets,  they  bad  not 
«    skill  to  conduct  themselves  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
Iha  With,  rode  fetce  pushed  against  the  passengeiu ;  and  sometimes 
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riipping  down,  or,  as  might  happen,  thrown  by  the  pressure  of 
the  throng,  they  rose  hastily  to  resent  what  was  no  more  than  aa 
accident,  and  from  abusive  language  proceeded  sword  in  hand  to 
the  most  violent  outrages.    The  tribunes  and  centunons,  at  the    , 
head  of  their  troops  of  cavalry,  paraded  the  streeto  in  a  warlike^  ^ 
manner,  and  spread  a  general  panic  through  the  city.  « '/ 

LXXXIX,  Vitellius  himself,  in  his  military  apparel,  mounted    a 
on  a  superb  horse,  advanced  from  the  Milvian  bridge,  while  the 
genate  and  the  people  pressed  on  before  him  to  make  way  fono3 
their  new  master.    His  friends,  however,  remonstiated  against  -* 
his  making  a  public  entry  in  a  military  style,  like  a  conqueror, 
marching  into  a  city  taken  by  storm.    He  conformed  to  their  ,. 
advice,  and,  having  put  on  his  senatorian  robe,  made  his  entry    : 
in  a  pacifi<5  manner.    His  troops  followed  in  regular  order.    The 
ea^^les  of  four  legions  led  the  way,  with  an  equal  number  of 
standards  on  each  side.    The  colours  of  twelve  squadrons  of 
horee  were  displayed  with  great  pomp.    The  infantry  followed, 
and  after  them  the  cavalry.    The  procession  was  closed  by  four 
and  thirty  cohorts,  distinguished  by  the  arms  and  habits  of  their 
respective  nations.    The  prefects  of  the  camp,  the  tribunes,  and 
,.,:  ^;^oi  ^pntiH—    ^^^rr.A    in  whltP    i^TProHwl    their  several' 
eagles.    The  rest  of  the  oflScers  marched  at  the  head  of  their 
companies.    The  blaze  of  arms  and  rich  apparel  added  splendour 
to  the  scene.    The  burnished  collars  of  the  common  men,  and 
the  trappings  of  the  horses,  glittered  to  the  eye,  while  the  whole 
presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  worthy  of  a  better  Emperor. 
In  this  manner  Vitellius  proceeded  to  the  capitol,  and  there,  em« 
braeing  his  mother  ^a^,  saluted  her  by  the  name  of  Augusta. 

XC.  On  the  following  day,  Vitellius  delivered  a  public  ha-- 
rangue,  and  spoke  of  himself  in  magnificent  terms,  as  if  he  had  fot 
his  audience  the  senate  and  people  of  a  foreign  city.  He  assumed 
the  virtues  of  industry  and  temperance ;  never  considering,  that 
he  was  in  the  hearing  of  men  who  had  seen  his  vices,  and  that.  •« 
every  part  of  Itafy,  through,  which  he  had  passed,  had  known 
and  felt  his  abandoned  profligacy..  The  populace,  as  usual, 
knowing  neither  truth  nor  falsehood,  and  indifferent  about  bothi^  *-< 
paid  their  tribute  of  flattery  with  noise  and  uproar.  They  pressed 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Augustus;  he  declined  it  for  some 
time,  but  the  voice  of  the  rabble,  prevailed.  He  yielded  to  their 
importunity ;  but  his  compliance  was  useless^  ind  the  honour  was 
of  short  duration. 

XCI.  In  a  city  where  superstition  interpreted  every  thing,  the 
4rBt  act  of  Vitellius,  in  the  character  of  sovereign  pontiff^  was 
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considered  as  an  omen  that  portended  mischief.  He  issued  an 
edict  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  dated  the 
fifteenth  before  the  calends  of  August,  a  day  rendered  inauspt* 
cious  by  two  victories  formeriy  obtained  over  the  armjes  of 
Rome;  one  at  Cremera  (a)^  and  the  other  at  Allia.    But  Vitelliua 

IS  unacquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  his  country.  He  knew 
nothing  of  laws,  either  human  or  divine.  The  saine  stupidity 
possessed  bis  friends  and  his  band  of  freedmen.    The  whole 

urt  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  intoxicajtion.  In  the  assemblies 
ueld  for  the  elebtion  of  consuls  {bj^  Vitellius  assumed  uothing 
above  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  He  behaved  to  the  candidates  on  a 
footing  of  equality.  He  attended  in  the  theatre,  giving  his  ap^ 
plause  as  a  common  spectator,  and  in  the  circus,  mixing  with  the 
factions  of  the  populace.  By  those  arts  be  tried  to  gain  the 
suiFrages  of  the  electors;  arts,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  often 
practised,  and,  when  subservient  to  honest  purposes,  not  to  b^ 
condemned.  But  in  a  man  like  Vitellius,  whose  former  life  wa» 
too  well  known  (cj^  the  artifice  served  only  to  sink  bim  inta 
contempt. 

.'le  went  frequently  to  the  senate,  even  on  frivolous  occasions^ 
when  the  subject  of  debate  was  altogether  uninteresting.  In  that 
assembly  Helvidius  Prisons  fdj^  praetor  elect,  happened  to  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Emperor.  Vitellius  took  fire  in  the  mo* 
ment,  but,  checking  himself  in  time,  called  upon  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  to  support  his  authority.  His  friends,  apprehending 
the  consequences  of  a  deep  and  smothered  resentment,  inter« 
posed  with  their  good  offices  to  soften  prejudice.  His  answer 
was,  **  Nothing  new  has  happened:  two  senators  have  diffeied  io 
opinion ;  and  is  not  that  a  common  occurrence  ?  I  have  myself 
often  opposed  the  sentiments  of  Thrasea  fej''  The  allusion  to 
a  character  so  truly  eminent  provoked  a  smile  of  contempt, 
ome,  however,  were  glad  to  find,  that,  instead  of  the  men  who 
glittered  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  he  chose  Thrasea  for  th« 
model  of  true  greatness. 

XCII.  Publius  Sabinus,  the  prefect  of  a  cohort,  and  Julius  Prifrt 
cus,  a  centurion,  were  advanced  from  those  inferior  stations  to 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  former  owed  bis  ele- 
vation to  the  friendship  of  Valens,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Cecina. 
By  those  two  ministers,  though  always  at  variance  with  each  other, 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  usurped  and  exercised.  The 
authority  of  the  emperor  was  merely  nominal :  Valens  and  Cae- 
cina  transacted  every  thing.  Their  mutual  animosity,  which  had 
been  soppresaed  dttriof  the  war,  but  not  extinguished,  broke 
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out  tt  Rome  with  redoubled  viokoce.  Their  friends,  with  offi'^ 
cioas  care,  envenomed  the  minds  of  the  rival  statesmen,  and  the 
irarious  factions  that  for  ever  distract  the  city  of  Rome,  furnished 
«very.day  new  materiais  to  inflame  their  jealousy.  They  vied 
with  each  other  for  pre-eminence,  and  by  intrigue,  by  cabal,  by 
their  train  of  followers,  and  their  crowded  levees,  endeavoured 
to  manifest  iheir  saperiority ;  while  Vitellius  wavered  between 
both,  and,  as  his  inclinations  shifted,  the  balance  changed  alter* 
aately  from  one  to  the  otl}er.  Their  authority  exceeded  aU  bounds^ 
and  was  therefore,  like  all  ill-gotten  power,  uncertain  and  preca^- 
rious.  They  saw  the  caprice  that  marked  the  character  of  V itel-^ 
tellius,  one  moment  inflamed  with  anger,  and  the  next  lavish  of 
his  favours.  Neither  of  the  ministers  could  be  sure  of  fixing  the 
affections  of  his  master,  and  both  despised  and  feared  him. 

Nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  their  rapacity :  they  seized 
bouses,  gardens,  and  the  whole  wealth  of  the  empire ;  while  a 
number  of  illustrious  men,  whom  Galba  had  recalled  from  banish* 
ment,  were  left  to  languish  in  distress  and  poverty.  Their  situa- 
tion awakened  no  compassion  in  the  breast  of  the  emperor.  He 
restored  them,  it  is  true,  to  their  rights  over  their  freedmen ;  and, 
by  that  act  of  justice,  not  only  gratified  the  senators  and  other 
grandees  of  the  city,  but  also  gained  the  applause  of  the  populace* 
But  even  this  show  of  benignity  was  rendered  useless  by  the  low 
Gunning  that  marks  the  genius  of  slavery.  To  evade  the  claims 
of  their  patrons,  the  freedmen  concealed  their  wealth  in  obscure 
places,  or  else  deposited  it  in  the  custody  of  the  great  Some  of 
them  contrived  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  imperial  family, 
and,  there  growing  into  favour,  looked  down  with  pride  and  in-* 
solence  on  their  disappointed  masters. 

XCIII.  The  multitude  of  soldiers  was  so  enormous,  that  the 
camp  overflowed,  and  poured  the  redundant  numbers  into  the 
eity ;  a  wild  disorderly  baifd,  who  fixed  their  station  in  the  pub- 
Kc  porticos,  and  even  in  the  temples.  The  men  wandered  about 
the  streets  of  Rome,  so  utterly  careless,  that  they  forgot  where 
they  were  quartered.  Having  no  regular  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  performing  no  kind  of  duty,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
dissolute  manners  of  the  city,  and  the  practice  of  vices  too  foul 
to  be  named.  In  this  course  of  life,  their  bodily  strength  de« 
cayed ;  the  vigour  of  their  minds  was  sunk  in  sloth,  and  their 
health  entirely  neglected.  They  chose  for  their  abode  the  most 
vile  and  infamous  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vaticatv 
(a)^  where  they  contracted  diseases,  till  an  epidemic  distemper 
began  to  rage  amongst  them.    A  dreadful  mortality  followed* 
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The  Gauls  aad  Gernans  suffered  most  by  their  <mn  imprudence. 
Infected  with  disorders^  inflamed  withferers,  and  being  naturally 
impatient  of  heat,  they  plunged  into  the  Tiber,  which  unluckily 
was  near  at  hand,  and  took  delight  in  cocking  their  limbs:  which 
proved  a  remedy  as  bad  as  the  disease.  The  confusion  introduceijl 
by  another  circumstance,  proved  the  bane  of  the  army.  It  was 
thought  advisable  to  raise  sixteen  cohorts  f'aj  for  the  pnetorian 
camp,  and  four  for  the  city,  each  to  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  Thi^ 
measure,  by  cabals  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  jealousy  subsistr 
iDg  between  the  two  commanding  officers,  was  the  ruin  of  aH 
discipline.  Valens  arrogated  to  himself  the  chief  direction  of  tb^ 
business.  He  bad  relieved  Caecina  and  his  army,  and  on  that  ac«» 
count  claimed  pre-eminence.  The  Vitellian  party  had  certainly 
gained  no  advantage  over  the  enemy,  till  the  arrival  of  Valenf 
gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  If  the  slowness  of  his  nrnrch 
was*  at  first  liable  to  censure,  the  victory  that  followed  made 
ample  atonement,  and  redeemed  the  character  of  the  genenil. 
The  sold  iers  from  the  Lower  Germany  were  to  a  mau  devoted  to  his 
interest  It  was  upon  this  occasion^  according  tp  the  genesal 
opinion,  that  Caecina  first  began  to  meditate  the  treachery,  which 
i^  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

XCIV.  The  indulgence  shown  by  Vitellius  to  his  principal 
officers  was  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the  licentiousness  of  the 
conMnoQ  soldiers.  Each  man  enrolled  himself  in  what  company 
be  thought  proper,  and  chose  his  own  station  in  the  aervicsu 
Some  preferred  the  city  cohorts ;  and  without  considering  merit 
or  fitness  for  that  employment,  their  wish  was  gratified.  Others, 
who  ought  to  have  been  selected,  were  suffered,  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  to  continue  in  the  legions  or  the  cavalry.  This  was 
the  choice  of  numbers,  who  had  impaired  their  constitutions,  and 
were  therefore  willing  to  remove  from  the  sultry  heats  of  Italy  t$ 
a  mora  temperate  dimate.  By  these  arrangements,  the  main 
strength  of  the  legions  and  the  cavalry  was  drafted  away.  A 
motley  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  formed  out  of  the  whole 
army,  without  dioice  or  judgment  The  consequence  wa% 
that  the  camp  retained  neither  the  strength  nor  the  be^ty  ^ 
military  system. 

Vitellius  thought  iit  to  harangue  the  soldiers.  In  the  midst  of 
his  speech,  a  clamour  brake  out,  demanding  the  execution  of 
A^siaticus,  and  of  Ftsvius  and  Rufinos,  who  had  been  com^ 
manders  in  Gaul,  and  listed  on  the  side  of  Vindex.  Nor  di4 
ViteBius  endeavour  to  appease  the  tumult  From  his  sluggish 
temper  nothing  Uke  firmness  or  authocity  could  be  expected*    U0- 
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knew  that  the  time  for  ditchargiog  the  promised  donative  was 
drawing  near;  and  having  no  funds  to  answer  the  expectation 
of  the  soldiers,  he  thought  it  his  best  policy  to  atone  by  mean 
compliances  for  that  deficiency.  In  order,  however,  to  raise 
supplies,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  all  the  freedmen  of  former  £m- 
|>eror8,  to  be  collected  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  slaves^ 
To  squander  with  wild  profusion,  was  the  only  use  of  money 
known  to  Viteilius.  He  built  a  set  of  stables  for  the  charioteers^ 
tuid  kept  in  the  circus  a  constant  spectacle  of  gladiators  and  wild 
1>ea8t8 ;  in  this  manner  dissipating  with  prodigality,  as  if  his 
treasury  overflowed  with  riches. 

XCV.  Caecina  and  Valens  resolved  to  celebrate  the  birth-day 
(a)  of  their  master  with  all  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  gave 
ti  show  of  gladiators  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  with  a  dis« 
play  of  pomp  and  magnificence  beyond  all  example.  Viteilius 
resolved  to  solemnize  the  obsequies  of  Nero.  He  erected  altars 
to  that  emperor  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  The  sight  was  highly 
pleasing  to  the  vile  and  profligate,  but  gave  disgust  to  all  who  had 
any  principle,  or  a  spark  of  remaining  virtue.  Victims  were  slain, 
fires  were  kindled,  and  the  torch  was  carried  by  the  Augustan 
priests ;  an  order  dedicated  by  Tiberius  to  the  Julian  family,  in 
imitation  of  that  consecrated  by  Romulus  to  Tatius  (h)  the  Sabine 
Icing.  From  the  victory  at  Bedriacum  four  momths  bad  not 
fetapsed  !  and  yet,  in  that  short  time,  Asiaticus,  the  manumitted 
ilave  of  the  emperor,  had  already  accumulated  riches  nothing 
fthort  of  the  Polycleti,  the  Patrobii,  and  others  of  the  servile  race, 
whose  names  have  been  given  up  to  the  execration  of  mankind. 
The  court  of  Viteilius  was  not  the  scene  of  honest  emulation. 
No  man  endeavoured  to  rise  by  his  virtue  or  his  talents.  The 
road  to  preferment  was  open  to  vice  and  luxuiy.  He  who  en« 
tertained  the  prince  in  the  gayest  manner,  and  with  sumptuous 
banquets  glutted  that  craving  appetite,  was  sure  to  be  in  favour* 
To  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  seize  with  avidity  the  pleasures 
near  at  hand,  was  the  whole  occupation  of  Viteilius.  Future 
events  and  distant  consequences  gave  him  no  solicitude.  He  is 
said  to  have  dissipated  in  a  few  months  no  less  than  nine  millions 
of  sesterces.  Such  was  the  sad  condition  of  Rome;  a  great  yet 
miserable  city,  obliged,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  to  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  an  Otho  and  a  Viteilius;  and  still  worse,  to  sufier  the 
depredations  of  Vinius,  Valens,  Icelus,  and  Asiaticus,  till  the 
people  were  at  length  transferred,  like  a  herd  of  slaves,  to 
Mucianus  and  Marcellus  (e).  New  mea  succeeded^  but  thct. 
Uieasures  were  still  the  same. 
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XCVI.  The  first  intelligence  of  a  revolt,  that  reached  the  ear 
of  Vitellius,  was  that  of  the  third  legion  in  Illyricum.  The 
account  was  sent  by  Aponius  Saturuinus,  befote  that  officer  had 
formed  his  resolution,  to  join  Vespasian.  His  dispatches,  made 
up  in  the  first  tumult  of  surprise,  did  not  state  the  whole  of  the 
mischief.  The  creatures  of  the  court,  to  sooth  their  master,^ 
endeavoured  to  palliate  every  circumstance.  They  called  it  the 
seditious  spirit  of  one  legion  only,  while  every  other  army  pre- 
served unshaken  fidelity,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  Vitellius  addressed  the  soldiers  to  the  same  effect* 
He  added  that  the  praetorians,  lately  disbanded,  were  the  authors 
of  false  reports,  fabricated  with  a  seditious  intent  to  disturb  the 
public  peace :  but  still  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  a  civil  war. 
He  made  no  mention  of  Vespasian ;  and,  to  suppress  all  talk 
among  the  populace,  a  band  of  soldiers  had  orders  to  parade  the 
streets.  The  policy,  however,  did  not  answer  the  end.  Silence 
was  commanded,  and  the  people  talked  with  greater  freedom. 

XCVIL  Dispatches  were,  notwithstanding,  sent  to  Germany, 
to  Spain,  and  Britain,  for  a  supply  of  men  ;  but,  as  Vitellius 
wished  to  conceal  the  urgency  of  his  affairs,  his  orders  were  not 
decisive,  and,  by  consequence,  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
were  in  no  haste  to  obey,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  (a)^  who  com- 
manded on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  reason  to  fear  the 
designs  of  the  Batavians,  expected  to  have  a  war  upon  his  hands 
(h)^  and  therefore  thought  it  prudent  not  to  diminish  his  force. 
In  Britain,  Vectius  Bolanus  was  kept  in  a  constant  alarm  by  the 
restless  genius  of  the  natives.  At  the  same  time,  those  two 
officers  began  to  balance  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  Spain 
showed  no  alacrity.  That  country,  left  without  a  governor  of 
proconsular  authority,  was  under  the  direction  of  three  com- 
manders of  legions,  all  equal  in  rank,  and  all  willing,  as  long  as 
Vitellius  flourished  in  prosperity,  to  hold  their  employments 
under  him,  but  in  the  day  of  distress  ready  to  abandon  his  cause. 
Affairs  in  Africa  wore  a  better  aspect.  The  legion  and  the  co- 
horts, which  had  been  raised  in  that  country  by  Clodius  Macer, 
and  disbanded  by  Galba,  were  again  embodied  by  order  of  Vitel- 
lius, and  the  young  men  of  the  nation  went  in  crowds  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  service.  The  fact  was,  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  had 
been  proconsuls  in  Africa :  the  former  governed  with  moderation, 
and  was  remembered  with  gratitude;  the  latter  incurred  the 
batred  of  the  people  (c).  From  past  transactions,  the  province 
and  the  allies  in  the  neighbourhood  formed  their  idea  of  what 
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they  had  to  expect  under  the  reign  of  either  of  them :  hut  the 
event  convinced  them  of  their  error. 

XCVIII.  The  exertions  in  Africa  were  at  first  carried  on  with 
vigour.  Valerius  Featus^  the  governor  of  the  province,  co- 
operated with  the  zeal  of  the  people,  but  in  a  short  time  began 
to  waver  between  the  contending  parties.  In  his  letters  and 
public  edicts  he  stood  firm  for  Vitellius;  his  secret  correspondence 
favoured  Vespasian ;  and,  by  this  duplicity  be  hoped,  in  the  end, 
to  make  terms  for  himself  with  the  con^eror.  In  Rhsetia  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Gaul,  certain  emisaaries,  employed  by 
Vespasian's  friends,  were  seized  with  letters  and  proclamations 
in  their  possession.  They  were  sent  to  Vitellius,  and  by  his 
order  put  to  death.  Others,  by  their  own  address,  or  the  protec- 
tion of  their  friends,  escaped  detection.  The  consequence  was. 
that  the  measures  adopted  by  Vitellius  were  known  to  the  oppo« 
site  party,  while  those  of  Vespasian  remained  an  impenetrable 
secret  The  stupidity  of  Vitellius  gave  the  enemy  this  advantage 
in  the  outset.  Afterwards,  when  the  passes  over  the  Pannonian 
Alps  (a)  were  secured  by  a  chain  of  posts,  all  intelligence  by 
land  was  entirely  cut  off;  and  by  sea,  the  Etesian  ivinds,  that 
favoured  the  navigation  to  the  east,  were  adverse  to  the  home** 
ward  voyage. 

XCIX.  Vitellius,  finding  that  the  advanced  parties  of  the  ene« 
my  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  and  news  big  with  danger 
arriving  from  every  quarter,  gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  take 
the  field  without  delay.  Caecina  undertook  the  command,  while 
VaFens,  who  was  just  risen  from  a  sick  bed^  remained  at  Rome 
foi*  the  recovery  of  his  health.  The  German  forces,  marching 
out  of  the  city,  exhibited  an  appearance  very  different  from  the 
ferocity  of  their  first  approach.  Their  strength  wasted  ;  their 
vigour  of  mind  depressed  ;  their  numbers  thinned ;  their  horses 
Slow  and  lifeless;  their  arms  an  incumbrance;  and  the  men 
drooping  under  the  heat  of  the  season,  overpowered  by  the  dust, 
and  unable  to  endure  the  weather,  presented  to  all  who  beheld 
their  march,  a  languid,  spiritless,  and  dejected  army ;  averse  from 
labour,  and,  for  that  reason,  ready  to  revolt 

The  character  of  Csectna  must  be  taken  into  the  account  Am- 
bition was  his  ruling  passion :  sloth  and  indolence,  the  effect  of 
success  and  luxury,  were  vices  newly  contracted ;  or^  perhaps 
meditating  even  then  a  stroke  of  perfidy,  it  was  part  of  his  plan  to 
countenance  whatever  tended  to  impair  the  vigour  of  the  army- 
The  revolt  of  this  commander  bas  been  ascribed  by  various  writers 
to  Flavius  Sabinus^  who  had  the  address,  by  the  means  of  Rubrius 
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Callus,  his  intermediate  agent,  to  seduce  Caecina  to  the  interest  of 
his  brotbef,  under  positive  assurances  that  the  terms,  stipulated 
between  them  would  be  ratified  by  Vespasian.  The  jealousy  sub- 
sisting between  Caecina  and  Valens  had  its  effect  on  the  mind  of 
an  aspiring  chief,  who  saw  his  rival  in  the  highest  credit  with 
Viteliius,  and  was,  thercifore,  easily  persuaded  to  merit  the  pro- 
tection of  a  new  prince. 

C.  Caecina  took  leave  of  Vitellius,  and  received  at  parting  the 
highest  marks  of  distinction.    He  sent  forward  a  detachment  of 
the  cavalry  to  take  possession  of  Cremona.    The  veterans  of  the 
fouxteentfa  (a),  and  sixteenth  legions  followed,  and  after  them  the 
fifth  and  twenty-second*    The  rear  was  closed  by  the  twenty-first, 
distii^ished  by  the  name  of  Rapax,  and  the  first  legion  called 
the  Italic,  with  the  vexillaries  of  three  British  legions,  and  the 
flower  of  the  auxiliaiy  farces.    Caecina  was  no  sooner  set  out  <>a 
bis  expedition,  than  Videns  aent  directions  to  the  army,  wliich 
be  had  conducted  to  Italy,  to  wait  for  his  arrival,  accordipg  to  the 
plan  which,  he  said,  was  settled  between  himself  and  Cascina, 
But  the  latter,  being  on  the  spot,  and,  by  consequence,  having 
greater  weight  and  influence,  assured  the  men  that,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  that  whole  plan  had  been  altered^  to  the  end  that 
they  might  meet  the  first  impression  of  the  enemy  with  the  united 
vigour  of  the  army.    Having  thus  secured  in  his  own  hands  the 
whole  command,  he  ordered  the  legions  to  proceed  by  rapid 
marches  to  Cremona,  while  a  large  detachment  went  forward  to 
Hostilia  (h).    He  himself  turned  off  towards  Ravenna,  under  a 
pretence  of  conferring  with  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  but,  in  fact, 
with  a  design  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  city  of  Pavia, 
judging  that  place  the  fitest  for  a  treasonable  convention.    He 
there  met  Lucilius  Bassus  (c)^  a  man,  who,  from  a  squadron  of 
horse,  had  been  raised  by  Vitellius  to  the  command  of  two  fleets, 
one  at  Ravenna,  and  the  other  at  Misenum.    Not  content  with 
that  sudden  rise,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  made  prefect 
of  the  pnetorian  guards.    That  disappointment  he  considered  as 
an  injury,  and  therefore  resolved  to  gratify  his  unjust  resentment 
by  a  stroke  of  perfidy.    For  this  purpose  he  joined  Caecina. 
Which  seduced  the  other,  cannot  now  be  known.    Two  evil  minds 
might  form  the  same  black  design,  and,  having  formed  it,  they 
would  find  in  congenial  qualities  a  secret  impulse  to  each  other. 

CL  In  the  memoirs  of  various  authors  who  composed  their 
work  during  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  family  (a)^  we  are  told  that 
Ccecina  acted  on  the  most  upright  principles,  with  a  view  to  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  the  good  of  his  country.    But  this  seema 
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to  be  the  language  of  flattery  to  the  reining  prince.  Tbe  con- 
duct of  Caecinamay  be  fairly  traced  to  other  motives.!  The  natu- 
ral inconstancy  of  the  man,  and,  after  his  treachery  to  Galba,  the 
confirmed  habit  of  betraying  without  a  blush,  would  be  sufficient 
to  remove  all  doubt,  if  we  had  not  to  add  to  the  account  his  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  the  corrosions  of  envy,  with  which  he 
'  saw  himself  eclipsed  by  the  superior  genius  of  his  rival.  Rather 
than  be  supplanted  by  others  in  the  esteem  of  Vitellius^  the  ruin 
of  that  emperor  was  his  remedy. 

Having  settled  his  plan  of  operations  with  Bassus,  Caecinaonce 
more  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions,  and  by  various  arti- 
fices began  to  undermine  the  interest  of  Vitellius,  and  wean  the 
centurions  and  soldiers  from  all  affection  for  his  person,  Bassus, 
on  his  part,  was  equally  active,  and  met  with  little  difficulty*  The 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  fleet  remembered  that  they  had 
lately  distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Otho,  and  were 
therefore  ready  to  declare  against  the  enemy  who  bad  triumphed 
over  him. 
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Contents.— Book  III, — I.  The  leaders  of  Vespasian's  party  delihe^ 
rate  about  the  plan  of  their  operations.  Antomus  is  for  expeditiovi^ 
The  army  under  his  conduct  arrives  in  Italy.  Arrius  Varus  accom^ 
ponies  Antonius  as  second  in  command.  VI.  They  take  possession  of 
Aquileia  and  other  cities.  YIII.  Antonius  fixes  the  seat  of  war  at 
Verona.  Vespasian  ignorant  of  the  rapid  progress  in  Italy*  By  his 
letters  he  had  advised  caution  and  delay.  Mucianus  wrote  to  the  same 
effect.  IX.  Letters  pass  between  Cacina  and  Vespasian's  generals^ 
X.  A  violent  sedition  among  Vespasian^s  troops  appeased  by  Antonius* 
XII.  Lucilius  Bassus  and  Cacina  conspire  to  betray  Vitellius.  J^e 
fleet  at  Ravenna  revolts  to  Vespasian,  L.  Bassus  is  seized,  and  sent 
to  Mennius  Rufinus ;  he  is  loaded  with  fetters,  but  released  by  the 
authority  of  Hormus,  one  of  Vespasian's  freedmen.  XIII.  Cacina 
proposes  a  general  revolt  of  the  army.  By  his  advice  several  swear 
fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  soldiers  discontented  with  the  proceeding. 
They^ put  Cacina  in  irons'.  XV.  Antonius  arrives  at  Bedriacum.  A 
battle  with  the  Vitellians.  Vespasian*s  army  gains  the  victory ;  the 
soldiers  eager  to  push  forward  to  Cremona.  XX.  Antonius  harangues 
the  men,  and  restrains  their  impetuosity.  XXI.  7%e  Vitellians,  re^ 
hforced  by  six  legions,  return  to  the  charge.  Antonius  gives  them  a 
warm  reception.  A  battle  is  fought  with  great  obstinacy.  The  Viiel^ 
Hans  are  put  to  the  rout.  XXV.  A  son  kills  his  father  in  battle,  and 
weeps  over  him  as  soon  as  he  perceives  what  he  has  done.  XXVL 
Cremona  besieged.  The  Vitellian  officers  inclined  to  a  surrender: 
they  release  Ceeeina,  wishing  him  to  make  terms  for  them  with  the  con* 
queror.  Ccecina  rejects  their  proposaL  Cremona  submits  to  Antonius. 
IBs  soldiers,  notwithstanding,  rush  into  the  town,  and  commit  dreadful 
outtages.  Cremona  burnt  to  the  ground.  XXXVI.  Vitellius  tm« 
mersed  in  luxury.  He  convenes  the  senate.  Ctecina,  in  his  absence f 
condemned  by  the  fathers.  Rosius  Regulus  enters  on  the  consulship 
for  one  day.  XXXVIIL  The  murder  of  Junius  Bleesus,  procured 
by  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  emperor's  brother.  The  character  of  Blasus. 
XL.  Fabius  Valens,  by  his  delay  and  luxury,  ruins  the  cause  of  ViteU 
lius.  Being  informed  of  the  defeat  at  Cremona,  he  flies  with  a  few 
followers ;  puts  to  sea^  and  is  taken  prisoner.  XLIV.  Spain,  GauU 
and  the  legions  in  Britain,  declare  for  Vespasian.  Commotions  among 
the  natives  of  Britain  excited  by  Venusus,  the  divorced  husband  of 
Cartismandua  queen  of  the  Brigantes.  XLVI.  An  insurrection 
among  the  German  nations,  and  also  in  Dacia :  the  last  quelled  by 
Mucianus.  XLVI  I.  A  servile  war  was  stirred  up  in  Pontus  by  a  bold 
adventurer  of  the  name  of  Anicetus :  he  is  taken  and  put  to  death. 
XLVIIL  VespasiaA  takes  possession  of  Alexandria  in  Egypti  with 
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c  view  to  reduce  Rome  by  famine*    XLIX*  Ant<mius  leaves  pari  of 
his  army  ^  Verona^  and  marekes  Jkrward  in  quest  o/  the  ViUiHans. 
L»L  A  sokUer  demands  a  reward  Jbr  having  kiiled  Ids  brother  in  bai^ 
tie ;  reflections  on  thai  wmmtural  eomduct.    LIL  MucianuSf  in  his 
letters  to  Vespasian^  charges  Ant^us  with  too  much  precipitation* 
LIII.  Antonius  complains  against  Mucianus  in  a  style  of  pride  and 
resentment.     Hie  two  generals  become  inveterate  enemies,    LIV.  Vi^ 
iellius  endeavours  to  conceal  the  defeat  at  Cremona  from  the  people  at 
Rome*    Remarkable  firmness  of  Julius  AgrestiSf  a  centurion.    LY. 
ViteUius  orders  the  passes  over  the  Apenmne  to  be  secured^  and  goes  in 
person  to  the  camp,    LVI.  Portents  and  prodigies,     ViteUius  himself 
tlie  greatest  prodigy.    He  returns  to  Rome,    LVII,  Revolt  of  ike 
fleet  at  Misenum,     The  people  ^f  Puteoli  'declare  for  Vespasian,    Ca* 
pua  firm  for  VitelRus.    Claudius  JuUanus  goes  over  to   Vespasian^ 
and  makes  himself  master  of  Terracina,     LVI II.  Lucius  Vitelliust 
the  emperor* s  brother^  sent  to  conduct  the  war  in  Campania.     An  army 
raised  at  Rome^  but  the  senators  and  Roman  knights  relinquish  the 
undertaking,.    LIX.  Vespasian^s  forces  begin  their  march  over  the 
Apennine,    Petilius  CereaUs^  disguised  like  a  peasant y  joins  the  army^ 
and  is  received  as  a  general  officer,    LX.  The  soldiers  eager  for  ac- 
iion :  Antonius  makes  an  harangue^  and  restrains  their  violence,  LXI. 
A  spirit  of  dtfection  prevails  among  the  VitellianSp      Priscus  and 
Alphenus  leave  the  camp 9  and  return  to  ViteUius,     LXII.   Fahius 
Vakns  put  to  death  at  Vrbinum :  his  character.    LXIII.  The  Vitel" 
Kan  forces  at  Namia  lay  doum  their  arms.    Proposals  from  the  ene- 
fny  to  ViteUius :  he  inclines  to  accept  the  offer ^  and  talks  of  a  pleasant 
retreat,    LXIV.  The  leading  men  at  Rome  endeavour  to  animate  JZa- 
vius  SabinuSf  Vespasian^ s  brother :   he  pleads  his  advanced  age,  and 
enters  into  a  treaty  with  ViteUius.     LXV.  ^^^e  treaty  concluded  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo.     LXVI,  The  friends  ^f  VitelUus  endeavour  to 
inspire  him  with  courage,  but  m  vain.    He  comes  forth  from  the  pa* 
lacCs  and  makes  a  voluntary  abdication.    He  is  forced  by  the  soldiers 
and  the  populace  to  return  to  the  palace.     LXIX.  Sabinus  takes  upon 
himself  He  government  of  Rome.  The  German  soldiers  declare  against 
him,      A  skirmish  ensues :  tlie  VtteUians  have  the  advantage,     Sabi- 
nus shuts  himself  up  in  the  capitol,     LXXL  The  capitol  besieged, 
and  burnt  to  the  ground.    Reflections  on  that  disaster.     LXXIIL 
Sabinus,  and  Quinctius  Atticus  the  consul,  taken  prisoners,  LXXIV. 
JDomitian  concealed  and  saved  by  the  address  ofafreedman,     Sabinus 
dragged  into  the  presence  of  ViteUius,  and  by  him  well  received,  bttf 
murdered  by  the  soldiers.      His  body  thrown  into  the  common  chamel 
qf  malefactors,     LXXV.  The  character  of  Sabinus,     Quinctius  At ti- 
eus,  the  consul,  takes  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  setting  fire  to  the  capi" 
tol,  and  is  saved  by  ViteUius.     LXXVI.  Terracina  taken  by  Lucius 
ViteUius;   Claudius  Julianas  put  to  death.     LXXVIII.   Vespasi^ 
an's  forces  halt  for  several  days  amidst  the  Apemnine  mountains  i 
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but  roused  at  length  by  the  destruciion  of  the  eapitolf  they  pursue 
their  mardk  towards  Rime.  LXXIX.  The  Vitellians  gain  the 
advantage  over  Petilius  Cereaiis  in  a  battle  at  a  small  distance 
from  Rome*  LXXX.  Ambassadors  sent  to  treat  with  Antonius. 
The  soldiers  attack  the  ambassadors ;  Arulenus  Rusticus  wounded, 
A  procession  of  the  vestal  virgins.  They  are  dismissed  with  re» 
spectp  and  Vttellius  receives  for  answer,  that  the  firing  of  the  capitol 
has  precluded  all  terms  of  accommodation.  LXXXL  Vespasian* s 
forces  advance  tn  three  divisions  to  the  city.  Various  engagements 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  The  Vitellians  routed.  They  rally 
m  the  cityy  and  again  face  the  enemy.  LXXXIII.  A  dreadful 
slaughter  ensues  :  Rome  a  scene  of  murder  and  debauchery.  The 
people  behold  the  eombatantSf  and  applaud  as  at  a  public  spectacle  of 
gladiators.  LXXXIV.  The  pnetorian  camp  besieged  and  taken  by 
Vespasian*s  soldiers.  LXXXV.  Vttellius  detected  in  his  lurking-- 
placet  cmd,  after  various  insults  from  the  populace,  put  to  death. 
LXXXVL  The  character  of  Viteliius.  Domitian  saluted  by  the 
name  of  Casar. 

These  transactions  passed  in  a  few  months. 
Tear  of  Rome— of  Clirist.  Conssls  for  a  short  time. 

9^2  69  Fabius  Valens,  Alienus  decina. 

Rosins  Regulusi  Cacilius  Simplex, 
Qumctius  Atticus. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


I.  MEANWHILE,  the  leaders  of  Vespasian's  party,  acting  in 
concert,  and  with  strict  fidelity,  laid  the  plan  of  their  operations 
*with  better  success.  They  met  tt  Paetovio  ("aj,  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war.  The 
question  on  which  they  deliberated  was,  which  was  most  ad« 
viseabte,  to  secure  the  passes  over  the  Pannonian  Alps,  and  there 
make  halt  till  the  forces  behind  came  up  to  their  support,  or  to 
push  forward  with  vigour,  and  penetrate  at  once  into  Italy.  Some 
proposed  dilatory  measures,  in  order  to  pursue  the  campaign  with 
their  united  force.  They  founded  their  opinion  on  the  following 
reason  :  *^  The  fame  and  valour  of  the  German  legions  were 
greatly  to  be  dreaded.  Vitellius  had  been  reinforced  by  the  flower 
of  the  army  in  Britain.  The  legions  on  the  side  of  Vespasian 
were  inferior  in  number,  and  had  been  lately  conquered.  They 
talked,  indeed,  with  ferocity  ;  but  the  minds  of  the  vanquished 
are  always  depressed.  If  the  Alps  were  guarded  by  a  chain  of 
posts,  Mucianus  would  have  time  to  come  up  with  the  strength  of 
the  East,  and  Vespasian,  in  the  mean  time,  would  remain  master 
of  the  seas.  He  had  powerful  fleets,  and  the  provinces  espoused 
his  cause.  With  these  resources  he  mighty  if  necessary,  prepare 
his  noeasures  for  a  second  war.  The  advantages,  therefore,  which 
might  arise  from  delay,  were  sufficiently  evident ;  new  succours 
would  arrive,  and  their  present  force,  in  the  mean  time,  would 
not  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  war." 

11/*  This  reasoning  was  opposed  by  Antonius  Primus,  the  grand 
promoter  of  the  confederacy.  "  Activity,"  he  said,  "  will  give 
every  advantage  to  Vespasian,  and  prove  the  ruin  of  Vitellius  and 
his  p&rty.  The  conquerors  have  gained  nothing  by  their  victory ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  vigour  is  melted  down  in  sloth  and  luxury. 
They  are  neither  inured  to  a  regular  camp,  nor  trained  to  arms^ 
nor  kept  in  exercise  by  military  duty.  Dispersed^  through  the 
municipal  towns  of  Italy,  they  have  lost  their  martial  spirit,  and 
now  are  soldiers  to  their  landlords  only.  Their  taste  of  pleasure 
is  a  new  acquirement,  and  tliey  enjoy  it  with  the  same  spirit  that 
formerly  incited  them  to  the  most  ferocious  deeds.  The  circus, 
the  theatre,  and  the  delights  of  Rome,  have  sunk  their  vigour,  and 
disease  has  rendered  them  unfit  for  military  duty.  Allow  them 
time,  and  they  will  recruit  their  strength.    The  very  idea  of  war 
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will  animate  their  drooping  courage.  Their  resources  are  great ; 
Germany  is  near  at  hand,  and  from  that  hive  new  swarms  may 
issue  forth ;  Britain  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel ;  Spain  and 
Gaul  lie  contiguous,  and  from  both  they  may  draw  supplies  of 
men,  and  horses,  and  money.  All  Italy  is  theirs,  and  the  wealth 
of  Rome  is  at  their  mercy.  Should  they  resolve  to  wage  a  distant 
war,  they  have  two  fleets^  and  the  Illyrian  sea  lies  open  to  their 
operations.  In  that  case,  what  will  be  the  use  of  posts  and 
stations  on  the  Pannonian  Alps?  and  what  the  advantage  of  draw- 
ing the  war  into  length  ?  Wait  for  another  campaign ;  and  where, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  we  to  find  supplies  of  money  and  provisions.? 
To  act  with  vigour  is  our  best,  our  only  expedient  The  legions 
of  Pannonia  were  surprised,  not  conquered  :  they  are  now  breath- 
ing revenge;  they  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
to  signalize  their  valour  in  the  field.  The  forces  of  Moesia  (a) 
have  neither  wasted  their  strength,  nor  have  they  been  humbled 
by  a  defeat  If  the  strength  on  both  sides  is  to  be  estimated  by 
the  number  of  the  men,  and  not  of  the  legions,  the  superiority 
is  on  the  side  of  Vespasian*  In  his  army  no  corruption^  no  licen- 
tiousness. Even  former  misfortunes  are  now  of  use ;  the  men 
have  seen  their  error,  and  the  sense  of  shame  has  established  dis- 
cipline and  good  order.  In  the  last  action  the  cavalry  sufiered 
no  disgrace:  on  the  contrary,  though  the  event  of  the  day  was 
adverse,  they  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  And  if  two 
Squadrons  of  horse,  one  from  Pannonia,  and  the  other  from  Moesia, 
could  bear  down  all  before  them,  what  may  not  be^ expected  from 
the  joint  force  of  sixteen  squadrons,  whose  banners  glitter  in  the 
service  of  Vespasian  ?  Their  impetuosity  in  the  first  on-set,  their 
uproar,  the  clangor  of  their  arms,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by 
their  horses'  hoofs,  will  confound,  distract,  and  overwhelm,  a 
feeble  enemy,  who  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit  What  I  advise, 
I  am  willing  to  execute.  Those  who  have  not  taken  a  decided 
resolution,  may,  if  they  will,  remain  behind.  Let  thera  detain 
their  legions.  Give  me  the  light-armed  cohorts :  I  ask  no  more. 
With  those  gallant  soldiers  my  intention  is,  to  force  a  passage  into 
Italy.  The  Vitellians  will  shrink  from  the  attack ;  and  when  you 
hear  the  tidings,  you  will  then  pursue  the  footsteps  of  Antonius^ 
glad  to  follow  where  victory  leads  the  way.** 

III.  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  this  active  partisan.  He  de- 
livered the  whole  with  a  spirit  that  convinced  the  prudent,  and 
roused  the  timorous.  His  /eyes  flashed  fire ;  his  voice  expanded, 
that  the  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  pressed  into  the  coun- 
cil-room,  might  hear  the  sentiments  of  a  brave  and  experienoed 
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officen  All  were  carried  away  by  a  torrent  of  eloquence.  The 
crowd  extolled  his  courage,  and  despised  the  other  officers  for 
their  want  of  spirit.  He,  and  he  alone,  was  the  man  of  enter- 
prise, the  general  worthy  of  the  command.  In  a  former  council 
of  war,  where  Vespasian's  letters  were  read  to  the  whole  meeting, 
Antonius  had  announced  his  character,  and  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Upon  that  occasion,  he  en- 
tered with  warmth  into  the  debate,  disdaining  the  little  policy 
of  using  equivocal  terms,  which  might  afterwards  receive  the 
construction  that  suited  the  views  of  the  speaker.  Intrepid  and 
decisive,  he  laid  himself  open  at  once.  He  spoke  with  that  frank 
and  generous  ardour,  which  is  always  sure  to  captivate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  army.'  The  soldiers  admired  a  general,  whom  they 
saw  ready  to  share  every  danger,  and  to  be  their  partner  in  the 
rashness  or  the  glory  of  the  enterprise. 

IV.  The  person  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  common  men,  filled 
the  second  place,  was  Cornelius  Fuscus,  the  procurator  of  the 
province.  That  officer,  by  his  freedom  of  speech,  had  already 
pledged  himself  to  the  cause:  if  it  miscarried,  his  bold  and  for- 
ward censure  of  Vitellius  left  him  no  room  to  retreat  Titus 
Ampius  Flavianus  stood  in  a  very  different  light  His  natural 
slowness,  rendered  still  more  languid  by  the  increase  of  years, 
drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  the  soldiers,  who  knew  that  he 
was  (a)  allied  to  Vitellius.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
commotions,  he  fled  from  his  post,  to  avoid  the  storm  then 
gathering  round  him,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  returned  to  the 
province,  with  intent,  as  was  generally  imagined,  to  execute  some 
treacherous  design.  He  had  made  his  escape  into  Italy ;  but, 
when  he  heard  that  the  legions  were  in  motion,  he  returned  to 
Pannonia,  and  resumed  his  authority,  fond  of  innovation,  and 
willing  to  hazard  himself  in  the  troubles  of  a  civil  war.  To  this 
last  step  he  was  incited  by  the  advice  of  Cornelius  Fuscus,  who 
wished  to  see  him  in  Pannonia;  not  with  a  view  of  deriving 
advantage  from  his  talents,  but  because  the  name  of  a  consular 
officer  was  of  moment,  and,  in  the  first  efforts  of  a  party  not  yet 
established,  a  person  of  that  rank  might  give  credit  and  lustre  to 
Ihe  cause. 

V.  The  march  into  Italy  being  the  measure  adopted,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passes  over  the  mountains,  letters  were  sent  to 
Aponius  Saturninus  (a)^  ordering  him  to  advance,^  by  rapid 
marches,  with  his  army  from  Moesia.  At  the  same  time,  that 
the  provinces  thus  evacuated  might  not  lie  open  to  the  incursions 
of  Barbarians  on  the  borders,  the  chiefs  of  the  lazyges  (h)^  ai 
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people  of  Sarmatia,  were  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  Roman 
arn)y.  The  new  allies  offered  to  bring  into  the  field  a  body  of 
the  natives,  and  also  their  cavalry,  in  which  consists  the  strength 
of  the  country.  Their  service,  however,  was  not  accepted,  lest 
a  number  of  foreign  mercenaries  should  take  advantage  of  the 
distractions  that  convulsed  the  empire,  or  for  better  pay  desert 
to  the  opposite  party.  The  Suevian  nation  had,  at  all  times, 
given  proofs  of  their  steady  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome; 
and  no  doubt  being  entertained  of  their  fidelity,  their  two  kings, 
Sido  and  Italicus  (c)y  were  admitted  into  the  league.  On  the 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  where  Fortius  Septimius,  the  procurator  of 
the  province,  remained  firm  to  Vitellius,  a  range  of  posts  was 
stationed  to  bridle  that  part  of  the  country.  With  this  view 
Sextilius  Felix  was  sent  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
horse  called  Auriana  (d)^  eight  cohorts,  and  the  militia  of  Nori- 
cum,  with  orders  to  line  the  banks  of  the  river  JCnus  ^e^,  which 
divides  Rhaetia  from  Noricum.  Those  two  commanders  were 
content  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  no  engagement  followed. 
The  fate  of  empire  was  elsewhere  decided. 

VI.  Antonius  Primus  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  vexillaries  drafted  from  the  cohorts,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
cavalry.  He  pushed  forward  with  eager  speed  to  the  invasion 
of  Italy,  accompanied  by  Arrius  Varus,  an  officer  of  distin- 
guished valour,  who  had  served  under  Corbulo  (a)  in  Armenia, 
and  from  the  talents  and  brilliant  success  of  that  applauded  com- 
mander derived  all  his  reputation.  In  secret  cabals  with  Nero 
he  is  said  to  have  whispered  away  the  character  of  his  general, 
converting  into  crimes  the  eminent  virtues  of  that  great  officer. 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  principal  centurion;  but  his  sudden  ad- 
vancement, obtained  as  it  was  by  treacherous  arts,  proved  bis 
ruin  in  the  end.  Antonius,  in  conjunction  with  this  commander, 
took  possession  of  Aquileia.  The  adjacent  towns  submitted  with 
alacrity.  At  Opitergium  (h)  and  Altinum  they  were  received 
with  demonstrations  of  Joy.  ,  At. the  last  of  those  places  a  gar- 
rison was  left  to  check  the  operations  of  the  fleet  stationed  at 
Ravenna,  which  was  not  then  known  to  have  revolted.  The 
cities  of  Patavium  and  Ateste  (c)  made  a  voluntary  surrender. 
The  two  generals  received  intelligence  that  three  VitelliancohoVts, 
with  the  squadron  of  .horse  called  Scriboniana,  had  taken  post  at 
Forum  Allienum  (dj^^  and,  after  throwing  up  a  bridge,  loitered 
away  the  time  in  careless  security.  The  opportunity  seemed 
fair  to  attack  them  by  surprise.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  place 
was  taken  by  storm,  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  get  under 
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arms.  It  bad  been  previously  issued  out  in  orders,  that,  after  a 
moderate  slaughter,  the  assailants  should  give  quarter  to  the  rest, 
and  by  the  terror  of  their  arms  force  them  to  join  Vespasian's 
party.  Numbers  surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  the  greater  part 
broke  down  the  bridge,  and  saved  themselves  by  flight. 

VII.  The  fame  of  a  victory,  obtained  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  made  an  impression* favourable  to  Vespasian's  cause, 
lo  a  short  time  after,  two  legions,  namely  the  seventh,  called 
Galbiaka,  and  the  thirteenth,  named  Gemina  (a)^  under  the 
command  of  Vedius  Aquila,  arrived  at  Padua.  A  few  days  were 
spent  at  that  place  to  refresh  the  men.  In  that  interval,  Minucius 
Justus,  prefect  of  the  camp  to  the  seventh  Tegion,  enforcing  his 
orders  with  more  severity  than  was  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
a  civil  war,  provoked  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  ordered 
to  join  Vespasian,  and  by  that  artifice  he  saved  his  life.  Anto- 
nius,  at  this  time,  had  the  judgment  to  do  a  public  act,  which 
had  been  long  desired,  and,  by  consequence,  gave  universal  satis- 
faction. He  ordered  the  statues  of  Galba,  which  the  rage  of  civil 
discord  had  levelled  to  the  ground,  to  be  again  set  up  in  all  the 
municipal  towns.  By  dortig  honour  to  the  memory  of  Galba  (h)^ 
and  reviving  the  hopes  of  a  ruined  party,  Antonius  had  no  doubt 
but  he  should  greatly  serve  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked. 

VIII.  Where  to  fix  the»seat  of  war  was  now  a  question  of  mo- 
xnent.  Verona  was  thought  the  most  eligible  spot  In  that  open 
champaign  country  (a)^  the  cavalry,  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  army  consisted,  would  have  ample  space ;  and  the  gloiy  of 
wresting  out  of  the  hands  of  Vitellius  a  colony  so  strong  and 
flourishing,  would  draw  after  it  the  grt?atcst  advantages.  The 
army  pushed  forward  with  rapidity,  and,  in^heir  march,  became 
masters  of  Vicetia  (a.)\  a  city  in  itself  of  small  importance,  but, 
being  the  birth-place  of  Cascina,  the  acquisition  was  deemed  a 
triumph  over  the  adverse  general.  The  reduction  of  Verona 
brought  an  accession  of  wealth,  and  gave  an  example  to  other 
cities.  Moreover,  as  it  lies  between  Rhaetia  and  the  Julian  Alps 
(c)^  it  was  a  post  of  importance,  where  an  army  in  force  might 
command  the  pass  into  Italy,  and  render  it  impervious  to  the  Ger- 
man armies.  Of  these  operations  Vespasian  had  no  knowledge ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  orders  were,  that  the  troops  should  halt  at 
Aquileia,  and  push  the  war  no  further  till  Mucianus  arrived  with 
all  his  force.  Vespasian  explained  the  motives  that  determined 
his  counsels.  While  he  was  master  of  Egypt,  the  granary  of 
Italy  (d)y  and  commanded,  besides,  the  revenues  of  the  most 
opulent  provinces,  the  Vitellian  army,  for  want  of  pay  and  pro^ 
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visiong,  might  be  forced  to  capitulate.  Mucianus,  in  all  his  let* 
ters,  recommended  the  same  measure ;  adding,  that  a  victory  ob- 
tained without  bloody  and  without  causinga  tear  to  be  shed,  would 
be  the  truest  glory.  But  those  reasons  were  specious  and  osten-t 
sible  only :  avarice  of  fame  was  his  motive ;  he  wished  to  engross 
the  whole  honour  of  the  war.  But  the  fact  was,  Vespasian  and 
his  general  planned  their  operations  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world, 
and  before  their  orders  could  arrive  the  blow  was  struck. 

IX.  Antonius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  remain  inactive.  He  re* 
solved  to  attempt  the  stations  of  the  enemy.  His  attack  was  sud- 
den ;  and,  after  trying  in  a  slight  engagement  the  strength  and 
disposition  of  the  Vitellians,  he  thought  proper  to  desist  Both 
parties  retired  with  equal  success.  In  a  short  time  afterwards 
Caecina  pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verona,  be- 
tween the  village  of  Hostilia  (a)  and  the  morass  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tartarus  (h).  This  post  afforded  him  every  advantage: 
he  had  the  river  in  his  rear,  and  the  fens  on  each  flank.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  fidelity.  Beyond  all  question  he  bad  it  in  his 
power,  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  army,  to  crush  two  legions 
under  Antonius,  who  had  not  yet  been  joined  by  the  Moesian 
army,  or,  at  least,  he  might  have  forced  them  by  a  shameful  flight 
to  evacuate  Italy.  But  he  trifled  away  the  time  with  specious 
delays,  and,  losing  all  his  opportunities,  treacherously  sacrificeci 
ihe  most  precious  moments  of  the  war.  He  carried  on  a  corre- 
spondence with  Antonius,  content  by  his  letters  to  debate  with  a 
tnan  whom  he  ought  to  have  conquered.  He  continued  to  tem- 
porise, till  by  secret  negotiations  he  settled  the  price  of  perfidy. 

During  this  suspense,  Aponius  Satuminus  arrived  at  Verona 
with  the  seventh  legion,  called  the  Claudian,  under  the  com- 
mand of  VipsaniusMessala,  then  in  the  rank  of  tribune ;  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  of  a  character  worthy  of  his  ancestors :  of 
all  who  entered  into  that  war,  the  only  person  who  carried  with 
him  fair  and  honourable  motives.  With  this  reinforcement  the 
army  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  legions ;  and  yet  to  that  in- 
ferior force  (c)  Caecina  thought  proper  to  dispatch  a  letter,  con* 
demning  the  rashness  of  men,  who,  after  their  late  defeat,  pre- 
sumed again  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field.  He  extolled  the  bra- 
very of  the  German  soldiers,  making  the  slightest  mention  of  Vi- 
tellius,  but  with  regard  to  Vespasian  not  hazarding  one  disre- 
spectful word.  Nor  was  ther^  in  the  whole  tenour  of  his  letter  a 
fcingle  expression  that  tended  either  to  impress  the  enemy  with 
fear,  or  to  induce  them  to  revolt.  Vespasian's  generals  returned 
an  answer  in  a  style  of  magnanimity.    They  entered  into  no  de- 
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fence  of  their  former  conduct;  they  bestowed  the  highest  praise 
on  Vespasian :  relying  on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  they  spoke 
with  confidence  of  the  event,  and  without  reserve  declaimed 
against  Vitellius  in  the  style  of  men  who  had  nothing  to  fear.  To 
the  tribunes  and  centurions  who  had  been  rewarded  by  Vitellius, 
they  promised  a  continuance  of  the  same  favours,  and  in  explicit 
terms  invited  Cajcina  to  join  their  party.  The  letters  of  that 
officer,  and  the  several  answers,  were  read,  by  order  of  Antonius, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  observed  the  cautioa 
with  which  Csecina  spoke  of  Vespasian,  and  the  undisguised  con-r 
tempt  of  Vitellius  expressed  by  the  Flavian  generals.  From  that 
circumstance  they  derived  new  alacrity,  and  thorough  confidence 
in  their  cause. 

X.  Antonius,  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  legions,  namely^ 
the  third,  commanded  by  Dillius  Aponia^ius,  and  the  eighth,  by 
Numisius  Lupus,  resolved  to  make  a  display  of  his  strength,  and 
inclose  Verona  with  lines  of  circumvallation.  An  accident  inter- 
mpted  the  progress  of  the  works.  It  happened  that  the  Gralbian 
legion  was  employed  in  an  advanced  part  of  the  trenches,  fronting 
the  enemy.  They  perceived  at  a  distance  a  body  of  cavalry,  and, 
though  in  fact  they  were  friends,  mistook  them  for  a  party  of  the 
Vitellians.  Thinking  themselves  betrayed,  they  seized  their  arms, 
and,  in  the  hurry  of  surprise,  charged  Ampius  Flavianus  (a)  as 
the  author  of  the  plot.  They  had  no  kind  of  proof;  but  they 
hated  the  man,  and  hatred  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  guilt 
They  roared  and  clamoured  for  his  blood ;  and  nothing  less,  they 
said,  would  satisfy  their  indignation.  He  was  the  kinsman  of 
Vitellius,  the  betrayer  of  Otho,  and  he  had  embezzled  the  dona- 
tive intended  for  the  soldiers.  Thxjse  reproaches  were  loud  and 
violent.  Flavianus  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing ;  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands;  he  prostrated  himself  before  them,  rent  his  gar- 
ments,  beat  his  breast,  and  with  tears  and  groans  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  resentment.  The  men  despised  him  in  that  abject  con- 
ditfon,  and  from  his  distress  inferred  a  confession  of  guilt. 

Aponius  Satuminus  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  overpowered 
by  a  general  clamour.  The  rest  of  the  officers  were  silenced  in 
like  manner.  Antonius  was  the  only  person  who  could  mak^ 
himself  heard.  To  his  authority  and  eloquence  he  united  the  art 
of  managing  the  temper  of  the  soldiers.  Their  rage,  however, 
did  not  subside :  from  foul  abuse  they  proceeded  to  violence,  and 
even  began  to  brandish  their  weapons.  The  general  ordered 
Flavianus  to  be  seized,  and  loaded  with  irons.  This  was  under- 
stood to  be  iio  more  than  a  subterfuge  to  elude  the  vengeance  of 
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the  soldiers,  who  rushed  to  the  tribunal,  and,  having  dispersed 
the  guards,  threatened  immediate  execution.  Antonius  opposed 
his  bosom  to  their  fury,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  declared  aloud  ' 
that  he  would  fall  by  their  weapons  or  his  own.  He  looked 
around,  invoking  the  assistance  of  all,  whom  be  either  knew,  or 
saw  distinguished  by  any  kind  of  military  decoration ;  he  directed 
his  eyes  to  the  eagl  esand  standards,  those  gods  of  the  camp, 
and  in  a  pathetic  strain  implored  them  to  transfuse  that  frantic 
spirit  into  the  breasts  of  the  enemy  fbj.  At  length  the  sedition 
began  to  abate,  and  day  closing  apace,  the  men  withdrew  to  their 
tents.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  Flavianus  left  the  camp.  He 
had  not  travelled  far,  when  he  received  letters  fcj  from  Vespa- 
sian, in  a  style  that  left  him  no  room  to  fear  the  displeasure  of 
the  prince. 

XI.  The  phrensy  of  the  soldiers  did  not  stop  here.    It  spread 
as  it  were  by  contagion,  and  fell  with   violence   on  Aponius 
Saturniuus,  who  had  brought  with  him  the  Moesian  forces.    A 
letter  to  Vitellius  had  been  intercepted,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  author.    The  story  was  believed,  and  all  were  fired  with 
resentment    The  tumult  did  not,  as  before,  begin  when  the 
soldiers  were  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day :  it  broke  out 
at  noon,  when  they  were  in  full  vigour,  and  for  that  reason  more 
to  be  dreaded.    How  unlike  the  spirit  of  ancient  times !  Under 
the  old  republic,  a  generous  emulation  in  virtue  and  heroic  valour 
was  the  only  struggle  in  a  Roman  camp :  but  now  to  be  the  fore- 
most in  sedition  was  the  grand  effortof  a  depraved  and  licentious 
soldiery.    The  fury  that  showed  itself  against  Flavianus  was 
inflamed  to  madness  against  Satuminus.    The  Moesian  legions 
made  it  a  merit  with  the  Pannonian  army,  that,  in  the  late  in« 
surrection,  they  had  lent  their  assistance ;  and,  in  return,  the 
Fannonians  joined  their  friends,  willing  to  encourage  a  mutiny, 
by  which  they  hoped  that  their  own  guilt  would  be  justified,  or 
at  least  excused.    With  this  spirit  all  were  ready  to  repeat  their 
crime.    They  rushed   to  the  gardens,  where  Satuminus  was 
walking   for   recreation.     Antonius   opposed   the    mutineers; 
Messala  and  Aponianus  exerted  their  best  endeavours,  but  without 
eflfect.    If  Satuminus  had  not  luckily  found  a  lurkiog.place,  in 
the  furnace  of  a  bath  not  then  in  use,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice.    As  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered, 
he  dismissed'bis  lictors,  and  made  the  best  of  bis  way  to  Padua* 
There  being  now  no  officer  of  consular  rank  left  with  the  army, 
the  whole  command  devolved  upon  Antonius.    The  soldiers  were 
willing  to  submit  to  his  authority.    The  other  oipKc^]*  4«qUne4 
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all  competition.  But  if  the  general  did  not,  by  secret  practices^ 
excite  the  two  seditions,  that  he  alone  might  gain  the  honour  of 
the  war  without  a  rival,  the  suspicion,  which  numbers  entertaiu- 
ed,  was  injurious  to  bis  character. 

XII.  During  these  transactions,  the  camp  of  Vitellius  was  not 
free  from  disturbance*  The  discord  there  did  not  originate  from 
suspicions  entertained  by  the  soldiers,  .but  had  its  source  in  the 
perfidy  of  the  general  oOicers.  Lucilius  Bassus  (aj^  who  com- 
manded  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  bad  already  drawn  over  to  his  party 
a  number  of  the  marines,  allmatives  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonidt 
and»  those  provinces  having  all  already  declared  for  Vespasian, 
ready  to  follow  the  example  of  their  countrymen.  The  dead  of 
night  was  chosen  as  the  fit  time  for  carrying  their  treasonably 
designs  into  execution.  At  that  hour  when  all  was  hushed  in 
sleep,  the  conspirators  agreed  to  meet  in  the  quarter  where  the 
colours  were  deposited.  Bassus  remained  in  his  own  house,  con« 
scious  of  his  treachery^  or,  perhaps,  alarmed  for  himself,  and 
willing  to  wait  the  issue.  The  masters  of  the  galleys  began  the 
revolt.  They^seized  the  images  of  Vitellius,  and  put  to  the 
sword  all  who  attempted  to  resist.  The  common  herd,  with 
their  usual  love  of  innovation,  went  over  to  Vespasian.  Bassus, 
in  that  moment,  ventured  to  appear,  avowing  himself  the  author 
of  the  treason.  The  fleet  immediately  chose  another  commander. 
Cornelius  Fuscus  was  the  person  appointed.  That  ofiicer  soon 
appeared  at  Ravenna,  and  took  upon  him  his  new  commission. 
By  his  order,  Bassus,  under  a  proper  guard,  but  honourably 
treated,  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Atria  fbj.  At  that  place  he 
was  thrown  into  fetters  by  Mennius  Rufinus,  who  commanded 
the  garrison ;  but  he  was  soon  released  at  the  desire  of  Hormus, 
one  of  Vespasian^s  freedmen,  who,  it  seems,  had  the  presump- 
tion to  flgure  away  among  the  general  oflicers. 

XIII.  The  defection  of  the  fleet  was  no  sooner  known,  than 
Caecina,  having  removed  out  of  the  way  the  best  part  of  bis  army 
under  various  pretexts  of  military  duty,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  centurions,  and  a  select  party  of  soldiers,  in  the  place 
assigned  for  the  eagles  (ajy  the  most  private  part  of  the  camp. 
He  there  opened,  his  mind  without  reserve.  He  expatiated  in 
praise  of  Vespasian,  and  painted  forth  in  glaring  colours  the 
strength  of  the  combination  formed  in  liis  favour.  The  fleet,  he 
said,  bad  revolted,  and,  by  consequence,  Italy  would  be  distressed 
for  provision^^  Spain  and  both  the  Gauls  were  up  in  arms :  at 
Rome  the  minds  of  men  were  wavering,  and  a  storm  was  ready 
to  burst  upon  Vitellius.    The  men  whom  Antonius  bad  engaged 
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in  the  plot  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  rest,  incited  by  their  ex- 
ample, took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The  images  of 
Vhtellius  were  torn  from  the  ensigns,  and  dispatches  were  sent  off 
with  intelligence  to  the  adverse  army.  This  transaction  was  no 
sooner  known  in  Caecina*s  camp,  than  the  rest  ot  the  soldiers 
rushed  in  a  body  to  the  quarter  of  the  eagles  and  standardsi 
They  saw  the  name  of  Vespasian  displayed  to  view,  and  the 
images  of  Vitelltus  scattered  about  in  fragments.  A  deep  and 
Sullen  silence  followed.  A  general  uproar  soon  broke  out,  and 
with  one  voice  the  men  exclaimed?  **  Where  is  now  the  glory  of 
the  German  armies  ?  Without  hazarding  a  battle,  and  without  a 
;(vound,  we  must  lay  down  our  arms,  and  deliver  ourselves  to  the 
enemy  bound  in  chains.  And  to  what  enemy  f  To  the  legions 
lately  vanquished  by  superior  valour;  nay,  to  a  part  of  those 
legions :  for  the  strength  and  bulwark  of  Otho*s  forces,  the  first 
and  fourteenth,  are  not  with  the  army.  And  is  this  the  issue  of 
our  fame  in  arms,  and  of  our  late  glorious  victory  ?  Did  so  many 
brave  and  gallant  soldiers  distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery 
in  the  field,  that  they  might  now,  like  a  drove  <i  slaves,  be  de« 
livered  up  to  Antonius,  a  man  formerly  banished  for  his  crimes 
fbj  ff  The  fleet,  we  are  told,  has  revolted :  and  shall  eight  legi- 
ons be  transferred  as  an  appendage  to  their  treachery  ?  Bassus,  it 
^ems,  will  have  it  so ;  and  such  is  the  pleasure  of  Caecina.  They 
have  despoiled  the  prince  of  his  houses,  his  gardens,  and  his 
treasure,  and  they  want  now  to  rob  him  of  his  soldiers ;  of 
soldiers,  who,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  and  in  full  possession 
of  their  strength  and  vigour,  are  to  yield  without  an  engagement, 
and  bear  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  Vespasian  and  his  party.  To 
Buch  as  may  hereafter  desire  an  account  of  the  battles  we  have 
fought,  and  the  dangers  which  we  have  encountered,  what  answer 
shall  we  make  ?'' 

XIV.  Such  were  the  complaints,  and  such  the  language,  not  of 
Individuals  only,  but  of  the  whole  body.  Each  man  spoke  his  feel* 
ings,  and  all  concurred  in  one  general  uproar.  The  fifth  legion 
took  the  lead ;  they  restored  the  images  of  Vitellius ;  they  seized 
Csecina,  and  loaded  him  with  fetters,  Fabius  FabuUus,  com- 
mander of  ifae  fifth  legion,  and  CassiusLongus,  the  prefect  of  the 
camp,  were  declared  commandera  in  chief.  A  party  of  marines 
belonging  to  three  light  galleys  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
soldiery,  and,  though  ignorant  of  all  that  passed,  and  innocent  of 
the  late  defection,  were  to  a  man  put  to  the  sword.  After  this 
exploit,  the  discontented  troops  broke  up  their  camp,  and,  having 
demolished  the  bridge,,  marched  back  to  HostUia,  and  thence  ta 
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Cremona,  where  the  first  legion,  called  Italic  a,  and  the  one  and 
twentieth,  known  by  the  name  of  &apax»  bed  been  stationed 
by  Caecioa* 

XV.  Apprised  of  these  transactions,  Antonius  resolved,  while 
the  enemy  was  still  distracted,  and  dispersed  at  different  stations^ 
not  to  let  the  war  kinguish  till  the  Vitellians  began  to  act  with 
unanimity,  and  the  generals  recovered  their  authority.  He  knew 
that  Valens  had  set  out  from  Rome,  and  Caecina*s  treachery,  he 
had  reason  to  think,  would  make  him  push  forward  with  expey 
dition  to  join  tbearray.  The  zeal  of  Valens  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  embarked,  was  sufficiently  distinguished,  and  he  was  known 
to  be  an  oliioer  of  experience.  Besides  this«  a  large  body  of 
Germans  was  expected  to  force  their  way  through  Rhaetia  inta 
Italy,  and  Viteliius  had  sent  for  succours  into  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain:  a  formidable  preparation,  if  Antonius  had  not  determined 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  He  moved  with  his  whole  army  from, 
Verona,  and  in  two  days  arrived  atBedriacum.  On.  the  following 
morning  he  set  the  legions  to  work  at  the  intrenchments,  and, 
under  colour  of  foraging,  but  in  truth  to  give  the  men  a  relish  for 
plunder,  sent  the  auxiliary  cohorts  to  ravage  the  plains  near  Cre- 
mona. To  support  them  in  this  expedition,  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  four  thousand  horse,  advanced  eight  miles  beyond  Bedria- 
cum ;  while  his  scouts  took  a  wider  range,  to  discover  the  motions 
of  the  eiiemy« 

XVI.  About  the  fifth  hour  of  the  day,  a  soldier  at  full  speed 
brought  intelligence  that  the  enemy  was  approaching.  He  had 
seen  their  advanced  parties,  and  distinctly  heard  the  bustle  of  the 
whole  army.  Antonius  began  to  prepare  for  action.  While  he 
was  deliberating,  Arrius  Varus,  eager  to  distinguish  himself,  ad« 
vanced  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  horse,  and  put  the  front  line  of 
the  Vitellians  to  the  rout  The  slaughter  was  inconsiderable.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  advanced  to  support  the  brpken  ranks,  and 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  field.  Varus  and  his  men  were  obliged 
to  give  ground,  and  they,  who  had  pursued  with  eagerness,  were 
now  in  the  rear  of  the  retreat.  In  this  rash  action  Antonius  had 
DO  share.  He  foresaw  the  consequence,  and  now  exerted  himself 
to  prevent  further  mischief.  Having  exhorted  his  men,  he  ordered 
the  cavalry  to  open  their  ranks,  and  draw  otT  in  two  divisions  to- 
wards the  flanks  of  the  army,  in  order  to  leave  a  void  space  for 
the  reception  of  Varus  and  his  routed  party.  The  legions  were 
called  out,  and,  in  the  country  round,  the  signal  was  given  to  the 
foraging  cohorts  to  abandon  their  booty,  and  repair  forthwith  to 
the  field  of  battle^    Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  tli^  maiii 
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body,  covered  with  dismay^and  by  his  appearance  diffusing  tenor 
through  the  ranks.  He  and  bis  men  had  retreated  with  precipi- 
tation ;  the  able  and  the  wounded  in  one  promiscuous  panic  fled 
before  the  enemy,  all  in  wild  confusion,  and,  on  a  narrow  causey, 
obstructing  one  another. 

XVII.  Antonius,  in  this  pressing  exigence,  omitted  nothing 
that  %ould  be  expected  from  a  commander  of  experience  and  un- 
daunted Talour.  He  rallied  the  broken  ranks:  where  the  men 
were  giving  way,  by  his  presence  he  revived  their  drooping 
courage ;  wherever  there  was  either  danger,  or  an  advantage  to  be 
taken,  he  was  ready  on  the  spot,  with  his  directions,  with  his 
voice,  with  his  sword,  inspiring  courage,  conspicuous  in  every 
part  of  the  field,  and  manifest  to  the  enemy.  His  courage  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  transported  him  beyond  himself.  In  a 
noble  fit  of  martial  ardour,  he  transfixed  with  his  spear  a  stan- 
dard-bearer in  the  act  of  flying,  and  instantly  seizing  the  colours, 
advanced  against  the  enemy.  This  bold  exertion  had  its  effect 
A  paity  of  cavalry,  in  number  about  a  hundred,  felt  the  disgrace 
of  deserting  their  general,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  The  nature 
of  the  ground  favoured  Antonius.  The  causey  was  narrowest  in 
that  part,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  (a)  that  flowed  in  the 
rear  being  broken  down,  the  men  could  not  pursue  their  flight 
where  the  banks  were  steep,  and  the  fordable  places  were  un- 
known. By  this  restraint,  or  by  some  turn  of  fortune,  the  battle 
was  restored.  The  soldiers  made  a  stand,  and,  having  recovered 
their  ranks,  received  the  Vitellians,  who  rushed  on  with  eager- 
ness, but  without  order,  and  in  a  short  time  were  put  to  the  rout 
Antonius  pressed  on  the  rear  of  such  as  fled,  and  all  who  resisted 
died  on  the  spot  The  rest  of  Vespasian's  army  acted  as  the  im- 
pulse of  individuals  prompted  ;  they  secured  their  prisoners,  they 
seized  the  arms  and  horses  of  the  slain,  and  made  the  field  resound 
with  shouts  of  victory.  The  runaways,  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves in  various  quarters,  heard  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their 
comrades,  and,  to  claim  part  of  the  glory,  hurried  back  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

XVIII.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Cremona,  the  ban- 
ners of  the  two  legions  called  Rapax  (a)  and  Italica  ap- 
peared in  view.  The  advantage  gained  by  the  Vitellian  cavalry, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  was  their  motive  for  advancing  so  far; 
but,  seeing  a  reverse  of  fortune,  they  neither  opened  their  ranks 
to  receive  their  flying  friends,  nor  dared  to  attack  an  enemy  at 
that  time  well  nigh  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  the  day.  In  the 
hour  of  prosperity  they  despised  their  general  officers,  and  in  their 
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distress  begaa  to  feel  that  they  wanted  an  able  commander. 
While  they  stood  at  gaze»  irresolute,  and  covered  with  consterna- 
tion^ the  cavalry  of  Antonius attacked  them  with  impetuous  fury. 
Vipstanius  Messala  followed  to  support  the  ranks,  at  the  head  of 
the  Moesian  auxiliaries,  who,  though  they  had  made  a  long  march* 
were  so  well  inured  to  discipline,  that  they  were  deemed  nothing 
inferior  to  the  legionary  soldiers.  The  foot  and  cavalry,  acting 
with  united  vigour,  bore  down  all  opposition.  The  Vitellians 
hoped  to  find  within  the  walls  of  Cremona  a  safe  shelter  from 
the  lage  of  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  were  less  in- 
clined to  maintain  the  conflict. 

XIK.  Antonius  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  his  advan- 
tage :  he  was  content  to  remain  master  of  the  field.  The  victory, 
he  knew,  was  dearly  bought;  and  it  behoved  him  to  spare  both 
men  and  horses,  fatigued  with  toil,  and  fainting  under  their 
wounds.  Towards  the  close  of  day,  the  whole  force  of  Vespa- 
sian's army  arrived  and  joined  Antonius.  Haviup:  seen,  on  their 
march,  the  plains  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  ground  still 
reeking  with  blood,  they  concluded,  from  so  vast  a  scene  of 
slaughter,  that  the  war  was  nearly  over,  and,  to  give  the  finishing 
blow,  desired  to  be  led  on  to  Cremona,  either  to  receive  a  volun- 
tary surrender,  or  to  Arry  the  place  by  storm.  This  demand 
sounded  like  courage  and  public  spirit :  but  other  motives  were  at 
the  bottom.  In  their  hearts  the  men  argued  for  their  own  personal 
advantage.  **  Cremona,*'  they  said,  **  was  situated  in  an  open 
plain,  and  might  be  taken  by  assault  The  darkness  of  the  night 
would  not  abate  their  courage,  and  for  spoil  and  plunder  that  was 
'(he  proper  season.  If  they  waited  for  the  return  of  day,  terms  of 
peace  might  arrive ;  a  capitulation  would  be  proposed ;  and,  in 
that  case,  what  reward  was  the  soldier  to  expect  for  all  his  labour, 
and  his  blood  spilt  in  the  service  ?  The  cold,  the  useless  praise  of 
moderation  and  humanity  would  be  his  only  recomp(^nse,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  place  would  fall  to  the  principal  oflicers.  By  the 
laws  of  war,  when  a  town  is  carried  by  storm,  the  booty  belongs 
to  the  soldiers  ;  but  a  surrender  transfers  the  whole  to  the  gene- 
i^ls."  Inflamed  by  these  considerations,  they  disdained  to  listen 
to  the  tribunes  and  centurions ;  with  the  clangour  of  their  arms, 
they  suppressed  the  voice  of  reason,  determined,  if  not  led  on  to 
the  attack,  to  shake  ofi^  all  authority. 

XX.  Antonius  made  bis  way  through  the  ranks,  and,  by  his 
presence  having  commanded  silence,  spoke  as  follows:  "  It  is 
neither  in  my  temper  nor  my  intention  to  deprive  a  set  of  gallant 
soldiers  of  the  glory,  or  the  recompense,  due  to  their  valour :  but 
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the  general,  and  the  men  under  his  command,  have  their  distinct 
provinces.  Courage  and  ardour  for  the  confliciare  the  soldier*! 
virtues :  to  foresee  events,  to  provide  against  disasters,  and  to  plan 
with  deliberation,  and  even  with  delay,  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  By  suspending  the  operations  of  war,  success 
is  often  insured :  by  temerity  all  is  put  to  the  hazard.  In  the  last 
battle  I  exposed  my  person,  I  fought  in  the  ranks,  I  strained  every 
nerve  to  gain  the  victory :  let  me  now  by  my  experience,  by 
lidvice,  and  by  prudent  counsels,  the  true  arts  of  a  general,  en- 
deavour  to  terminate  the  war  with  glory.  The  question  at  pre-" 
sent  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  We  have  the  night  before  us; 
the  town,  its'entrance,  and  the  condition  of  the  works,  are  un- 
known to  us :  the  enemy  is  within  the  walls,  and  may  try  various 
kratagems.  And  if  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  even  then, 
without  the  best  intelligence,  without  broad  day-light,  and  with- 
out a  view  of  the  fortifications,  it  would  be  madness  to  venture. 
And  will  you  hazard  an  assault,  without  knowing  the  approaches 
to  the  place,  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  without  being  able  to 
Judge  whether  we  ought  to  batter  a  breach,  or  by  missive  wea- 
pons drive  the  enemy  from  the  works?  Which  of  you  has  been 
provident  enough  to  bring  his  hatchet,  his  pick-axe,  and  the  va- 
rious tools  which  a  siege  requires  ?  With  those  instruments  you 
Are  unprovided  :  and  what  arm  among  you  is  strong  enough  with 
a  sword  and  spear  to  sap  the  walls  of  Cremona  ?  How  are  we  to 
throw  up  ramparts,  and  how  prepare  hurdles  and  penthouses  to 
Cover  our  approach  ?  In  the  moment  of  need,  must  we  all  stand 
kt  gaze,  wondering  at  our  folly,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortifies- 
tions  ?  Pass  but  one  night,  and  with  our  battering  engines,  and 
our  warlike  machines,  we  shall  advance  in  force,  and  carry  vic- 
tory along  with  us  at  the  point  of  our  swords.**  At  the  close  of 
this  harangue  he  ordered  the  followers  of  the  camp,  escorted  by 
it  select  party  of  the  cavalry,  to  set  out  for  Bedriacum,  in  order 
to  bring  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  use  of 
the  army. 

XXL  The  soldiers  were  still  dissatisfied,  and  a  mutiny  was 
Teady  to  break  out,  when  a  party  of  horse  that  went  out  to  scour 
the  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Cremona^  re- 
turned with  intelligence,  obtained  from  the  stragglers  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hand,  that  the  whole  Vitellian  army  encamped 
at  Hostilia,  having  heard  of  that  day*s  defeat,  made  a  forced 
march  of  thirty  miles,  and,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  legions, 
were  near  at  hand,  breathing  vengeance,  and  determined  to  offer 
battle.    In  this  alarming  crisis  the  soldiers  were  willing  to  listen 
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to  their  superior  officer.  Aatooius  prepared  to  receive  the  ene- 
my. He  ordered  the  thirteenth  legion  to  take  post  on  the  Post- 
bumian  causey ;  on  the  open  plain,  towards  their  left,  be  static 
oDed  the  seventh,  called  the  Galbian;  and  at  a  small  distance  the 
seventh,  named  the  Claudian,  on  a  ^pot  defended  by  a  mere 
country  ditch.  On  the  right  he  placed  the  eighth  legion,  on  a 
wide-extended  plain,  and  the  third  in  a  thick  copse,  that  stood 
Dear  at  hand.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  eagles  and  stand«* 
ards:  the  soldiers  took  their  post  as  chance  directed  them  in  the 
dark.  The  pnetorian  banner  stood  near  the  third  legion ;  the 
auxiliary  cohorts  were  in  the  wings :  the  cavalry  covered  the 
flanks  and  the  rear.  The  two  Suevian  kings,  Sido  and  Itali^us^ 
with  the  best  troops  of  their  nation,  took  their  post  in  the  front 
of  the  lines. 

XXII.  The  Vilellian  army  had  every  advantage,  without  the 
skill  to  profit  by  their  situation.    Had  they  halted  that  night  at 
Cremona,  as  prudence  dictated,  to  refresh  their  men  by  food  and 
sleep,  the  engagement,  on  the  next  morning,  would  have  been 
with  an  ^nemy  chilled  by  the  damps  of  the  night,  and  faint  for 
want  of  provisions.    A  complete  victory  would,  most  probably 
have  been  the  consequence.     But   they  had  no  commander. 
Without  conduct  or  judgment,  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night, 
they  made  a  forward  movement,  and  attacked  an  army  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle.    Of  the  disposition  made  by  the  Vitellians  in 
the  gloom  of  night,  without  any  guide  but  therr  own  impetuous 
fury,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count :  we  are  told,  however,  that  it  was  as  follows :  The  fourth 
legion,  called  Macedonica,  was  stationed  in  the  right  wing;  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth,  supported  by  the  vexillaries  of  three  British 
legions,   the  ninth,  the  second,  and  the  twentieth,  formed  the 
centre:  in  the  left  wing  stood  the  first,  the  sixteenth,  and  two* 
and-twentieth.    The  soldiers  of  the  two  legions  called  Rapax 
and  Italica  were  mixed  at  random  throughout  the  lines.    The 
cavalry  and  auxiliaries  chose  their  station.    The  battle  lasted 
through  the  night  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  alteri» 
nate  success.    In  the  dark,  courage  gave  no  superiority ;  the 
ardent  eye  and  the  vigorous  arm  were  of  no  avail.    All  distinc- 
tion was  lost    The  weapons  on  both  sides  were  the  same.    The 
watch«word,  frequently  asked  and  repeated,  was  known  to  botti 
armies.    The  colours,  taken  and  retaken  by  difierent  parties, 
were  mixed  in  wild  confusion.    The  seventh  legion,  lately  raised 
by  Galba,  suffered  the  most.    Six  of  their  principal  centurions 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  same  of  their  colours  taken.    The 
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eftgie  itself  was  in  danger,  had  not  Attilius  Venis,  the  principst 
centurion  fa  J,  enacted  wonders  to  prevent  that  disgrace.  He 
made  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  died,  at  last,  fighting  with  un- 
daunted bravery. 

XXIII.  Vespasian's  army  was  giving  way,  when  Antonius 
brought  the  pnctorian  cohorts  into  the  heat  of  the  action.    They 
Touted  the  enemy,  and  in  their  turn  were  forced  to  retreat    The 
Vitellians,  at  this  time,  changed  the  position  of  their  battering-en- 
gines, which,  in  the  beginning,  were  placed  in  different  parts  <^  the 
field,  and  could  only  play  at  random  against  the  woods  and  hedges 
that  sheltered  the  enemy.  They  were  now  removed  to  the  Posthu- 
mian  way,  and  thence,  having  an  open  space  before  them,  couid 
discharge  their  missive  weapons  with  good  effect     The  fifteenth 
legion  had  an  engine  of  enormous  size  faj^  which  was  played  off 
with  dreadful  execution,  and  discharged  massy  stones,  of  weight 
lo  crush  whole  ranks  at  once.    Inevitable  ruin  must  have  followed, 
if  two  soldiers  had  not  signalized  themselves  by  a  brave  exploit. 
Covering  themselves  M'ith  the  shields  of  the  enemy  which  they 
found  among  the  slain,  they  advanced  undiscovered  to  the  batter- 
ing-engine, and  cut  the  ropes  and  springs.    In  this  bold  adventure 
they  both  perished,  and  with  them  two  names  that  deserved  to  be 
made   immortal.    The  glory  of  the  action  is  all   that  can  be 
now  recorded. 

The  battle  was  hitherto  fought  with  doubtful  success,  when, 
night  being  far  advanced,  the  moon  rose,  and  discovered  the  face  of 
things  with  great  advantage  to  Vespasian*s  army.  The  light 
shone  on  their  backs,  and*  the  shadows  of  men  and  horses  pro- 
jected  forward  to  such  a  length,  that  the  Vitellians,  deceived  by 
appearances,  aimed  at  the  wrong  mark.  Their  darts,  by  conse- 
quence, fell  short  of  their  aim.  The  moon-beams,  in  the  mean 
time,  played  on  the  front  of  their  lines,  and  gave  their  bodies  in 
full  view  to  the  adverse  army,  who  fought  behind  their  shadows, 
as  if  concealed  in  obscurity. 

XXIV.  Antonius,  at  length,  was  happy  that  he  could  see,  and 
be  seen.  He  did  every  thing  to  rouse  the  courage  of  bia  men ;  he 
upbraided  some  ;  he  applauded  others ;  be  made.ample  promises, 
and  gave  hopes  to  all.  He  asked  the  Pannonian  legions,  vrhat 
was  their  motive  for  taking  up  arms  ?  "  Here,"  he  said,  **  here  is 
the  spot  where  you  may  efface  the  memory  of  your  former  de- 
feat :  in  this  field  you  may  redeem  your  honour."  He  called 
aloud  to  the  Ma^sians,  **  You  were  the  first  movers  of  the  war ; 
you  talked  in  high-sounding  words :  but  you  talked  in  vain,  if  you 
can  neither  oppose  the  swords  nor  bear  the  eye  of  the  enemy.'* 
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He  was  busy  in  every  quarter^  and  had  apt  words  for  all.    To 
the  third  legion  he  spoke  more  at  large :  he  called  to  mind  their 
former  and  their  recent  exploits.    **  They,"  he  said,  "  were  the 
men,  who  under  Mark  Antony  faj  defeated  the  Parthians ;  and 
the  Armenians,  under  Corbulo.    In  a  late  campaign  the  Sarma- 
tians  fled  before  them/*    The  praetorians  called  forth  his  indig« 
nation:  "  Now/*  he  said,  **  now  is  your  time  to  conquer,  or  re* 
nounce  the  name  of  soldiers.    If  you  give  way,  you  will  be 
deemed  no  better  than  a  band  o(  peasants.    What  general,  or 
what  camp,  will  receive  you  ?  Your  ensigns  and  your  colour^  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    You  may  there  regain  them ;  you 
now  must  conquer,  or  be  put  to  the  sword  ;  after  your  late  dis-  . 
grace  there  is  no  alternative."   A  general  shout  resounded  through 
the  field  ;  and  in  that  moment  the  third  legion,  according  to  the 
custom  observed  in  Syria,  paid  their  adoration  to  the  rising  sun  f'aj. 
XXV.  This  eastern  form  of  worship,  either  by  chance,  or  by 
the  contrivance  of  Antonius,  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  report  that 
Mucianus  was  arrived,  and  that  the  two  confederate  armies  ex- 
changed mutual  salutations.    Animated  by  this  incident,  Vespa- 
sian's soldiers,  as  if  actually  reinforced,  charged  with  redoubled 
fuiy.    The  Vitellian  ranks  began  to  give  way.    Left  to  their  own 
impulse,  without  a  chief  to  conduct  the  battle,  they  extended  or 
condensed  their  lines  as  fear  or  courage  prompted.    Antonius  saw 
their  confusion.  '  He  ordered  his  men  to  advance  in  a  close  com* 
pacted  body.    The  loose  and  scattered  numbers  of  the  enemy 
gave  way  at  once.    The  carriages  and  engines,  that  lay  at  random 
in  various  parts  of  the  field,  made  it  impossible  to  restore  the 
order  of  the  battle.    The  victors,  eager  to  pursue  their  advantage, 
pushed  forward  to  the  causey,  and,  having  gained  a  sure  footing, 
made  a  dreadful  carnage. 

An  incident,  that  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  gave  a. 
shock  to  humanity.  A  father  was  killed  by  his  own  son.  The 
fiict  and  the  names  of  the  men  are  recorded  by  Vipstanius  Mes- 
sala :  upon  his  authority  I  shall  state  the  particulars.  Julius  Man- 
suetus,  a  native  of  Spain,  enrolled  himself  in  the  legion  already 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Rapax.  He  left  behind  him  a  son  then 
of  tender  years.  The  youth,  grown  up  to  manhood,  enlisted  in  the 
seventh  legion  raised  by  Galba.  In  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the 
fight,  he  met  his  father,  and  with  a  mortal  wound  stretched  him 
on  the  ground.  He  stooped  to  examine  and  rifle  the  body.  The 
unhappy  father  raised  his  eyes,  and  knew  his  son.  The  son,  in 
return,  acknowledged  his  dying  parent;  be  burst  into  tears;  he 
clasped  hie  father  in  his  arms,  and,  in  the  anguish  of  his  heart, 
Y02..  2.  NO.  10.  X 
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-with  earnest  supplications  entreated  him  not  to  impute  to  his  un- 
happy son  the  detestable  crime  of  parricide.  **  The  deed,"  he 
said,  "  is  horrible,  but  it  is  not  mine;  it  is  the  guilt  of  civil  war. 
In  the  general  madness  of  the  state,  the  act  of  one  poor  wretched 
soldier  is  a  small  portion  of  the  public  misery.'*  He  then  opened 
a  grave,  embraced  the  body,  and  with  filial  affection  raising  it 
in  his  arms,  discharged  the  last  melancholy  duty  to  his  mur« 
dered  father. 

This  pathetic  scene  did  nof  escape  observation.  A  few  drew 
near,  others  were  attracted,  and  in  a  short  time  the  fatal  deed  was 
known  throughout  the  army.  The  soldiers  heaved  a  sigh^  and 
with  curses  execrated  the  frantic  rage  of  civil  discord.  And  yet, 
with  those  sentiments,  they  went  the  next  moment  to  plunder 
their  slaughtered  friends,  their  relations,  and  brothers.  They 
called  it  a  crime,  and  yet  repeated  what  their  hearts  condemned; 

XXVI.  The  conquerors  pushed  on  to  Cremona,  and  no  sooner 
drew  near  the  place,  than  they  saw  a  new  difficulty  still  to  be 
surmounted.    In  the  war  with   Otho,  the  German  legions  had 
formed  a  camp  round  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  fortified  it  with 
lines  of  circumvallation.    New  works  were  added  afterwards. 
The  victors  stood  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  even  the  generals 
were  at  a  stand,  undecided  what  plan  to  pursue.     With  troops 
harassed  and  worn  out  by  continual  exertions  through  the  night 
and  day,  an  attempt  to  carry  the  place  by  storm  was  not  advise- 
able,  and,  without  succours  at  hand,  might  be  dangerous  ;  and 
yet  the  march  to  Bedriacum  would  be  a  laborious  undertakings 
and  to  retreat  were  to  give  up  the  fruit  of  a  victory  dearly  earned. 
In  their  present  situation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  up  in-* 
trenchments ;  and  that  work,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  on  the  watch 
to  sally  out,  might  put  every  thing  to  the  hazard.    A  difficulty 
still  greater  than  all  arose  from   the  temper  of  the  men,  who 
showed  themselves,  at  all  times,  insensible  of  danger,  and  impa- 
tient of  delay.    A  state  of  security  was  a  state  of  listless  indo- 
lence, and  daring  enterprise  was  the  proper  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
Wounds,  and  blood,  and  slaughter,  were  nothing  to  men  who 
thought  that  plunder  can  never  be  too  dearly  bought 

XXVII.  Antonius  judged  it  best  to  yield  to  the  disposition 
of  his  men.  He  invested  the  works,  determined  to  risk  a  general 
assault.  The  attack  began  at  a  distance,  with  a  volley  of  stones 
and  darts.  The  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  besieged. 
They  possessed  the  heights,  and  with  surer  aim  annoyed  the 
enemy  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Antonius  saw  the  necessity 
of  dividing  his  operations :  to  some  of  the  legions  he  assigned 
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distinct  parts  of  the  works,  and  ordered  others  to  advance  against 
the  gates.  By  tbis  mode  of  attack  in  different  quarters,  he  knew 
that  valour  as  well  as  cowardice  would  be  conspicuous,  and  a 
spirit  of  emulation  would  animate  the  whole  army.  The  third 
and  seventh  legions  took  their  station  opposite  to  the  road  that 
lead^  to  Bedriacum;  the  seventh  and  eighth  Claudian  legions 
carried  on  the  siege  on  the  right  hand  of  the  town ;  and  the 
thirteenth  invested  the  gate  that  looked  towards  Brixia  (aj^ 
In  this  position  the  troops  rested  on  their  arms,  till  they  were 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  villages  with  pick*axes»  spades, 
aod  hooks,  and  scaling-ladders.  Being,  at  length,  provided  with 
proper  weapons,  they  formed  a  military  shell  with  their  shields^ 
and,  under  that  cover,  advanced  to  the  ramparts.  The  Roman 
art  of  war  was  seen  on  both  sides.  The  Vitellians  rolled  down 
massy  stones,  and,  wherever  they  saw  an  opening,  inserting  their 
long  poles  and  spears,  rent  asunder  the  whole  frame  and  texture 
of  the  shields,  while  the  assailants,  deprived  of  shelter,  suffered 
a  terrible  slaughter. 

.  XXVIII.  The  assault  was  no  longer  pushed  on  with  vigour* 
The  generals  saw  that  their  exhortations  had  no  effect,  and  that 
mere  praise  was  a  barren  recompense.  To  inspire  the  men  with 
courage,  they  pointed  to  Cremona  as  the  reward  of  victory. 
Whether  this  expedient  was,  as  Messala  informs  us,  suggested 
by  Hormus,  or,  on  the  authority  of  Caius  Plinius  (a)^  must  be 
kud  to  the  account  of  Antonius,  we  have  now  no  means  of  know* 
ing.  Whoever  was  the  author  of  a  deed  so  cruel  and  flagitious, 
neither  of  those  two  officers  can  be  said  to  have  degenerated  from 
his  former  principles.  The  place  being  thus  devoted  to  plunder, 
Bothing  could  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers.  Braving  wounds 
and  danger,  and  death  itself,  they  began  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  walls;  they  battered  the  gates;  they  braced  their  shields 
over  their  heads ;  and,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  their  com- 
rades, they  grappled  with  the  besieged,  and  dragged  them  head« 
long  from  the  ramparts.  A  dreadful  havoc  followed.  The  un« 
hurt,  the  wounded,  the  maimed,  and  the  dying,  fell  in  one  pro- 
miscuous heap  ;  and*Jeath,  in  all  its  forms,  presented  a  spectacle 
of  horror. 

XXIX.  The  most  vigorous  assault  was  made  by  the  third  and 
the  seventh  legions.  To  support  them,  Antonius  in  person  led 
on  a  select  body  of  auxiliaries.  The  Vitellians  were  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  shock.  They  saw  their  darts  fall  on  the 
military  shell  (a)^  and  glide  off  without  effect  Enraged  at 
their  disappointment,  in  a  fit  of  despair  they  rolled  down  their 
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battering-engioe  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  Numbers  were 
crushed  by  the  fall  of  such  a  ponderous  masii  It  happened, 
however^  that  the  machine  drew  after  it  the  parapet  and  part  of 
the  rampart.  An  adjoining  tower,  which  had  been  incessantly 
battered,  fell  at  the  same  time,  and  left  a  breach  for  the  troops  to 
enter.  The  seventh  legion,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  endeavoured 
to  force  their  way,  while  the  third  hewed  down  the  gate.  l*he 
iirst  man  that  entered,  according  to  all  historians,  was  Caius 
Volusius,  a  common  soldier  of  the  third  l^ion.  He  gained  the 
summit  of  the  rampart,  and,  bearing  down  all  resistance,  with 
bis  voice,  with  his  sword,  made  himself  conspicuous  to  his  com« 
rades,  crying  aloud,  "  The  camp  is  taken.'*  The  rest  of  the 
legion  followed  him  with  resistless  fury.  The  Vitellians,  in 
despair,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  works.  The  con- 
querors pursued  their  advantage  with  dreadful  slaughter.  The 
whole  space  between  the  camp  and  the  walls  of  Cremona  was 
one  continued  scene  of  blood. 

XXX.  The  town  itself  presented  new  difficulties,  high  walls, 
and  towers  of  stone,  the  gates  secured  by  iron  bars,  and  the  works 
well  manned  with  troops,  that  showed  themselves  on  the  ram- 
parts, in  force,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  The  inhabitants,  a 
large  and  numerous  body;  were  all  devoted  to  VitelUus ;  and  the 
annual  fair,  which  was  then  held,  had  drawn  together  a  prodigious 
conflux  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  This  appeared  to  the  garrison 
in  the  nature  of  a  reinforcement ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time, 
an  accession  of  wealth  that  inflamed  the  ardour  of  the  besiegers. 
Antonius  ordered  his  men  to  advance  with  missive  combustibles, 
and  set  Are  to  the  pleasant  villas  that  lay  round  the  city,  in  hopes 
that  the  inhabitants,  seeing  their  mansions  destroyed,  would 
more  readily  submit  to  a  capitulation.  In  the  houses  that  stood 
near  the  walls,  of  a  height  to  overlook  the  works,  he  placed  the 
bravest  of  his  troops;  and,  from  those  stations,  large  rafts  of 
timber,  stones,  and  firebrands,  were  thrown  in  upon  the  garrison. 
The  Vitellians  were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  post 

XXXI.  The  legions  under  Antonius  were  now  preparing  for  a 
general  assault  They  formed  their  military  shell,  and  advanced 
to  the  works,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  poured  in  a  volley  of  stones 
and  darts.  The  besieged  began  to  despair ;  their  spirit  died  away 
by  degrees,  and  the  men  high  in  rank  were  willing  to  make  terms 
for  themselves.  If  Cremona  was  taken  by  storm,  they  expected 
no  quarter.  The  conquerors,  in  that  case,  disdaining  vulgar  lives, 
would  fall  on  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  from  whom  the  largest 
W)ty  was  to  be  expected.  The  common  men,  as  usual,  careless 
about  future  events^  and  safe  in  indigence  aad  obscurity,  were  stiU 
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for  making  head  against  the  enemy.  They  roamed  about  the 
streets  in  sullen  obstinacy,  or  loitered  in  private  houses,  neither 
making  war  nor  thinking  of  peace.  The  principal  officers  took 
down  the  name  and  images  of  Vitellius.  Caecina  was  still  in  con- 
finement. They  released  him  from  his  fetters,  and  desired  his 
good  offices  with  the  conqueror.  He  heard  their  petition  with 
disdain,  swelling  with  pride  and  insolence  in  proportion  to  the 
meanness  with  which  they  implored  his  aid.  The  last  stage  of 
human  misery  !  when  so  many  brave  and  gallant  men  were  obliged 
to  sue  to  a  traitor  for  protection.  As  a  signal  of  submission,  they 
hung  out  from  the  walls  the  sacerdotal  scarfs  (a)  and  sacred  vest- 
ments. Antoni  us  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostil  i ties.  The  garrison 
marched  out  with  the  eagles  and  standards.  The  procession  was  . 
slow  and  melancholy ;  the  soldiers  without  their  arms,  dejection 
in  their  countenance,  and  their  eyes  riveted  to  the  ground.  The 
conquerors  gathered  round  them,  with  taunts  and  ribaldry  in-^ 
suiting  their  misfortunes,  and  even  threatening  violence  to  their 
pei^DS.  But  the  humility  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  passive 
temper  with  which  they  bore  every  indignity,  without  a  trace 
remaining  of  their  former  ferocity,  awakened  compassion  in  every 
breast  It  was  now  remembered,  that  these  very  men  conquered 
at  Bedriacum,  and  used  their  victory  with  moderation.  At  length 
Cscina  came  forth  in  his  ornamental  robes,  with  all  the  pomp  of 
a  consular  magistrate,  the  lictora  preceding  him,  and  opening  way 
for  him  thrQugb  the  crowd.  The  indignation  due  to  a  traitor 
broke  forth  at  once.  The  sold iere  treated  him  with  every  mark 
of  contempt;  they  reproached  him  for  his  pride,  his  cruelty,  and 
even  for  his  treachery:  so  true  it  is,  that  villainy  is  sure  to  be  de- 
tested by  the  very,  people  who  have  profited  by  it.  Antonius 
snatched  him  from  the  fury  of  the  men,  and  soon  after  sent  him, 
properly  escorted,  to  Vespasian. 

XXKII.  The  common  people  of  Cremona,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  soldiere  flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory,  were  in  danger  of 
all  being  put  to  the  sword,  tf  the  general  officers  had  not  interfered 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood.  *  Antonius  called  an  assembly  of 
the  army.  He  spoke  of  the  conquerors  in  magnificent  terms,  and 
of  the  vanquished  with  humanity.  He  mentioned  Cremona  with 
reserve  and  cold  indifference.  But  the  men  were  bent  on  the  ruin 
of  the  colony.  To  their  love  of  plunder  they  added  an  implacable 
aversion  to  the  people,  and  various  motives  conspired  to  work 
the  destruction  of  the  place.  In  the  war  against  Otho,  the  inha- 
bitants were  deemed  the  secret  abettors  of  Vitellius;  and  after* 
wards,  when  the  thirteenth  legion  was  left  among  them  to  build 
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an  amphitheatre,  the  populace,  in  their  usual  stntin  of  vulgar 
humour,  made  the  soldiers  an  object  of  derision*  In  addition  to 
this,  the  spectacle  of  gladiators  exhibited  by  Csecina  was  turned 
into  a  crime  against  the  people.  Their  city  was  now,  for  the 
^  second  time,  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  in  the  heat  of  \\\e  last  engage* 
ment,  the  Vitellians  were  thence  supplied  with  refreshments; 
and  some  of  their  women,  who  had  been  led  into  the  field  of  bat- 
tle by  their  zeal  for  the  cause,  were  slain  among  the  ranks.  But 
above  ail,  the  well-known  opulence  of  the  colony,  increased,  in  that 
juncture,  by  the  vast  concourse  attracted  to  the  fair  with  their 
goods  and  merchandise,  was  a  decisive  argument  for  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  place.  Antonius  by  his  fame  and  brilliant  success 
eclipsed  all  the  other  commanders.  The  attention  of  the  men 
was  fixed  on  him  alone.  Determined,  however,  to  be  neutral  on 
the  occasion,  he  retired  to  a  bath  to  refresh  himself  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  day.  Finding  the  water  not  suflBciently  warm,  be 
said  in  a  careless  manner,  **  It  will  be  hot  enough  in  a  little  time." 
That  trifling  expression,  dropt  by  accident  amongst  his  slaves, 
was  afterwards  caught  up,  and  propagated  to  his  prejudice,  as  if 
it  were  the  intended  signal  for  setting  fire  to  Cremona.  At  that 
moment  the  city  was  in  a  blaze* 

XXXIII.  Forty  thousand  men  had  entered  sword  in  hand. 
The  number  of  slaves  and  mean  attendants  of  the  camp  was  still 
greater,  all  bent  on  mischief,  and  more  inclined  to  acts  of  bar- 
barity than  even  the  soldiers.  Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  dignity 
of  rank,  was  spared.  A  scene  of  blood  was  laid,  and  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  general  massacre,  lust  and  violation  triumphed.  Old 
men  and  ancient  matrons,  who  had  no  wealth  to  satisfy  avarice, 
were  dragged  forth  with  scorn,  and  butchered  with  derision. 
The  young  and  comely  of  either  sex  were  sure  to  suffer  the  brutal 
passions  of  abandoned  men,  or  to  be  torn  piecemeal  in  the  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  their  persons.  In  those  conflicts  the  con- 
tending rivals,  in  the  rage  of  disappointed  lust,  turned  their  swords 
against  each  other.  The  men,  who  \Vere  seen  carrying  off  the 
wealth  of  houses,  or  massy  gold  from  the  temples,  were  attacked 
and  butchered  by  others  as  rapacious  as  themselves.  Not  content 
with  the  treasures  that  lay  open  to  their  view,  they  put  several 
to  the  rack,  in  order  to  extort  a  confession  of  concealed  riches. 
The  ground  was  dug  up,  to  gratify  the  rage  of  avarice.  Numbers 
carried  flaming  torches,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  forth 
their  booty,  made  it  their  sport  to  set  the  houses  and  temples  oa 
fire.  In  so  vast  a  multitude,  as  dissonant  in  their  language  as 
their  manners,  composed  of  Roman  citizens^  allies,  and  foreign 
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auxiliaries,  all  the  fell  pamons  of  mankind  were  crowded  toge- 
ther. Each  soldier  had  his  peculiar  notions  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
and  what  one  scrupled,  another  dared  to  execute.  Nothing  was 
unlawful,  nothing  sacred.  Four  days  were  spent  in  the  destruc* 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  city.  Things  profane  and  holy  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  temple  of  Mepliitis  (a)^  which  stood  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  was  the  only  structure  left  entire.  It  was 
saved  by  its  situation,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  goddess  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

XXXIV.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Cremona,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  years  from  its  foundation.    The  first  stone  was  laid 
during  the  consulship  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  and  Publius  Cor- 
tteltus,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  threatened  an  irniption  into 
Italy.   The  design  was  to  have  a  frontier  town,  to  bridle  the  Gauls 
inhabiting  beyond  the  Po,  or  any  power  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps.    The  colony,  from  that  time,  grew  into  celebrity  ;  their 
numbers  multiplied,  and   their  wealth  increased  ;  the  country 
round  was  intersected  with  rivers;  the  soil  was  fertile;  and  by  in* 
termarriages  (a)  the  inhabitants  formed  alliances  with  the  neighs 
bouring  towns  of  Italy.    The  city  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
worst  of  times,  safe  from  foreign  enemies,  till  ruined  at  last  by  the 
rage  of  civil  war.    Antonius  felt  that  the  whole  disgrace  of  this 
horrible  transaction  pressed  hard  upon  himself.    7'o  soften  re- 
sentment, he  issued  an  edict,  forbidding  all  manner  of  persons 
to  detain  the  citizens  of  Cremona  as  prisoners  of  war.    At  the 
same  time,  all  Italy  entered  into  a  resolution  not  to  purchase  the 
captives  taken  on  that  melancholy  occasion.    The  soldiers,  find- 
ing that  their  prey  wias  rendered  useless,  began  to  murder  the 
wretches  whom  they  could  not  sell.    This  barbarity^  however, 
was  checked  as  soon  as  known.    The  prisoners  were  ransomed 
by  their  friends  and  relations.    The  survivors  in  a  short  time  re- 
turned to  Cremona.    The  temples  and  public  places  were  rebuilt, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Vespasian,  by  the  munificence  of 
the  colony. 

s  XXXV.  A  city  buried  in  its  own  ruins,  the  country  round 
polluted  with  gore,  and  the  air  infected  by  the  exhalation  of 
putrid  bodies,  afforded  no  place  where  the  army  could  remain. 
Tbey  encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.  The  Vitellian 
soldiers,  who  in  their  panic  had  fled  different  ways,  were  brought 
back,  as  fast  as  tbey  were  found,  and  once  more  enrolled  in  their 
ptoper  companies ;  and,  lest  the  legions  to  which  they  belonged 
shoukl  meditate  hostile  designs,  they  were  sent  into  Illyricum, 
and  there  stationed,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war.    To  spread 
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the  fame  of  Vespasian's  arms,  messengers  were  dispatched  into 
Britain  and  both  the  Spains.  Julius  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
was  sent  into  Gaul»  and  Alpinus  Montanus,  the  prefect  of  a  co- 
hort,  into  Germany.  The  former  was  by  birth  an  iBduan,  and 
the  latter  a  native  of  Treves;  both  warmly  attached  to  Vitellius, 
and  for  that  reason  chosen,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  to  bear  the 
news  of  his  defeat  Care  was  also  taken  to  secure  by  a  chain  of 
posts  the  passes  over  the  Alps^  to  prevent  an  irruption  from  Ger- 
many,  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  arms  in  favour  of  the 
vanquished  party. 

XXXVI.  Vitellius,  in  a  few  days  after  Ca^rina  set  out  from 
Rome,  prevailed  on  Fabius  Valens  to  take  upon  him  the  conduct 
of  the  war.    From  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  usual 
gratifications,  in  wine  and  gluttony  losing  all  sense  of  danger. 
He  made  no  prefmration  for  the  field,  and  showed  no  attention  to 
the  soldiers.    He  neither  reviewed,  nor  exercised,  nor  harangued 
them :  never  once  appeared  before  the  people.    Hid  in  the  recess 
of  bis  gardens,  he  indulged  his  appetite,  forgetting  die  past,  the 
present,  and  all  solicitude  about  future  events ;  like  those  nau- 
seous animals  that  know  no  care,  and,  while  (hey  are  supplied 
With  food,  remain  in  one  spot,  torpid  and  insensible.    In  this 
fitat^  of  stupidity  he  passed  his  time  in  the  grove  of  Aricinum 
(a)^  when  the  treachery  of  Lucilius  Bassus,  and  the  revolt  of  the 
ileet  at  Ravenna,  roused  him  from  his  lethargy.    In  a  short  time 
after  arrived  other  dispatches,  by  which  he  learned,  with  mixed 
emotions  of  grief  and  joy,  the  perfidy  of  Cscina,  and  bis  im- 
prisonment by  the  soldiers.    In  a  mind  like  his,  incapable  of 
reflection,  joy  prevailed  over  every  other  passion,  and   absorbed 
all  ideas  of  danger.    He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  highest  exulta- 
tion ;  and  having  extolled,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  the  army,  he  order  Publius  Sabinus,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  praetorian  guards  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Caecina, 
to  be  taken  into  custody.    Alphenus  Varus  succeeded   to  the 
command. 

XXXVII.  Vitellius  went  next  to  the  senate,  and,  in  a  speech 
of  prepared  eloquence,  talked  highly  of  the  posture  of  afiaira. 
The  fathers  answered  him  in  a  strain  of  flattery.  The  case  of 
Csecina  was  brought  into  debate  by  Lucius  Vitellius.  He  moved 
that  immediate  judgment  should  be  pronounced  againat  him. 
The  rest  of  the  senate  concurred ;  ^and,  with  well-acted  indigna^ 
tion,  launched  out  against  the  complicated  perfidy  of  a  man,  wha 
in  the  character  of  consul  abandoned  the  commonwealth,  as  a 
general  officer  betrayed  his  prince^  and,  as  a  friend  loaded  witU 
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bonouiv,  gaye  an  example  of  base  ingratitude.  In  this  specious 
manner  they  affected  to  lament  the  lot  of  Vitellius,  but»  in  fact^i 
felt  only  for  themselves  and  the  commonwealth.  Through  the 
whole  debate,  not  a  word  was  uttered  against  the  leaders  of 
Vespasian's  party ;  the  revolt  of  the  several  armies  was  called. 
in  qualifying  terms,  an  error  in  judgment;  and,  with  studied 
circuity,  the  name  of  Vespasian  was  wholly  avoided.  They 
alluded  to  him,  they  hesitated,  and  yet  passed  him  by  in  silence. 
To  complete  the  consulship  of  Csecina,  one  day  remained.  To 
fill  that  little  iqterval,  a  man  was  found  willing  to  he  invested 
with  the  short-lived  pageantry  j  and  accordingly,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  calends  of  November,  Rosius  Regulus  entered  on 
the  office,  and  on  the  same  day  finished  his  career.  The  public 
saw  with  derision  a  farce  of  state  altogether  ridiculous,  as  well 
on  the  part  of  the  prince,  who  granted  the  mock  dignity,  as  oa 
that  of  the  sycophant,  who  had  the  pitiful  ambition  to  accept  it. 
It  was  observed  by  men  versed  in  the  history  of  their  country, 
that  no  instance  had  ever  occurred  of  a  new  consul,  before  the 
office  was  declared  vacant  in  due  course  of  law.  Caninius 
Rebilus  ^aj,  it  is  true,  had  been  the  consul  of  a  day ;  but  that, 
was  iu  the  time  of  Julius  Ceesar,  when  that  emperor,  in  haste  to 
reward  his  friends  for  their  services  in  the  civil  wars,  thought 
fit,  by  an  act  of  power,  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  consulship. 

XXXVIII.  The  death  of  Junius  Blaesus  became  at  this  time 
publicly  known,  and  engrossed  the  conversation  of  all  ranks  of 
men.  The  particulars  of  this  tragic  event,  as  far  as  tb^y  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  are  as  follows :  It  happened  that  Vitel-. 
lius,  confined  by  illness  in  the  gardens  of  Servilius,  saw,  in  the 
night-time,  a  tower  in  the  neighbourhood  gaily  illuminated.  He 
i(|esired  to  know  the  reason  of  that  splendid  appearance,  and  was 
toU,  that  Caecina  Tuscus  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  a  party 
of  his  friends,  amongst  whom  Junius  Blaesus  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. The  sumptuous  preparations,  and  the  mirth  of  the 
company,  were  described  with  every  circumstance  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  creatures  of  the  court  did  not  fail  to  impute  it  as  a 
crime  to  Tuscus  and  his  guests,  that  they  chose  their  time  for 
revelling  in  an  unseasonable  juncture,  when  the  prince  was  in« 
disposed.  Their  malice  chiefly  glanced  at  Blaesus.  The  men 
who  made  it  their  business  to  pry  into  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
emperor,  soon  perceived  that  they  had  infused  their  venom  with 
success,  and  that  the  ruin  of  Blaesus  might  be  easily  accomplished. 
To  make  sure  of  their  blow,  they  applied  to  Lucius  Vitellius, 
who  readily  undertook  to  manage  th^  accusation.    Being  himself 
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stained  with  every  vice,  and  for  his  life  and  morals  universally 
decried,  he  saw  with  envy  the  fair  reputation  and  the  popular 
esteem  that  attended  Blaesus.    With  this  jealousy  rankling  in 
his  heart,  he  clasped  the  emperor's  infant  son  in  his  anns,  and, 
entering  the  prince's  chamber,  went  down  on  his  knees,  Vitellius 
asked  him.  Why  that  sudden  alarm  ?  "  It  is  not  for  myself,"  re- 
plied the  brother,  **  that  I  am  thus  distressed :  it  is  for  you  I  shed 
these  tears  ;  for  you  and  yOur  children  I  come  to  offer  up  my 
prayers  and  supplications.    From  Vespasian  we  have  nothing  to 
fear:  the  German  legions  are  in  arms  to  hinder  his  approach ;  the 
provinces  declare  against  him,  «nd  vast  tracts  of  sea  and  land 
detain  him  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war.    The  enemy  to 
be  dreaded  is  near  at  hand  ;  he  is  in  the  city  of  Rome ;  he  \9 
6ven  now  lurking  in  your  bosom.    Proud  of  his  descent  from 
Mark  Antony  and  the  Junian  family,  he  affects  to  be  connected 
with  the  imperial  line,  and,  by  caresses  and  a  style  of  niagnifi" 
cence,  endeavours  to  conciliate  to  himself  the  affections  of  the 
ioldiers.    Upon  this  man  all  eyes  are  fixed.    Vitellius,  in  the 
mean  time,  passes  away  his  hours  in  unsuspecting  security,  neg- 
lecting at  once  his  enemies  and  his  friends;  he  cherishes  in  h\9 
t)Osom  a  treacherous  rival,  who  from  the  banqueting-table,  and 
his  scene  of  midnight  revelry,  beheld  with  joy  the  languid  con- 
dition of  his  sovereign.    But  for  joy  and  riot  let  him  be  repaid 
with  vengeance,  and  a  night  of  mourning;  let  .him  know  that 
Vitellius  lives  ;  that  he  is  master  of  the  Roman  world,  and,  when- 
ever the  lot  of  humanity  shall  call  him  hence,  that  he  has  a  son 
to  follow  in  the  order  of  succession." 

XXXIX.  Vitellius  balanced,  for  some  time,  between  the  horror 
of  the  deed  proposed  and  his  apprehensions  for  himself.  By  de- 
ferring the  fate  of  Blaesus  he  might  accelerate  his  oWn  ruin,  and 
to  give  public  orders  for  his  execution  were  a  dangerous  expe- 
dient. A  measure  so  bold  and  open  would  excite  the  indignation 
of  the  people.  To  dispatch  him  by  poison  seemed  to  be  the 
safest  method.  That  he  was  guilty  of  that  execrable  villainy, 
the  visit  which  he  paid  to  Blsesus  leaves  no  room  to  doubt.  He 
was  seen  transported  with  savage  joy,  and  was  heard  to  say,  •«  I 
have  feasted  ray  eyes  with  the  pangs  of  an  expiring  enemy .'• 
Those  were  his  words.  The  character  of  Blaesus  was  without 
a  blemish.  To  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners,  he  united  the  strictest  honour,  and  unshaken  fidelity  to 
the  emperor.  While  Vitellius  was  still  flourishing  in  prosperity, 
CsBcina,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party,  endeavour^  to  draw  him 
into  a  league  with  themselves ;  but  he  was  proof  against  all 
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temptation ;  firm,  upright,  void  of  ambition.  He  sought  no 
sudden  honours,  and  to  a  mind  like  his  the  imperial  dignity  hatt 
no  allurement  And  yet  his  modesty  threw  such  a  lustre  round 
bis  virtues,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  deemed  worthy  of 
the  succession. 

XL,  During  these  transactions,  Fabius  Valens,  with  a  number 
of  concubines  and  eunuchs  in  his  train,  proceeded  by  slow  and 
tedious  marches,  unlike  a  general  going  to  a  great  and  importaut 
war.  On  the  road  he  received  intelligence  of  the  treachery  of 
Lucilius  Bassus,  and  the  defection  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna.  Had 
he  then  pushed  on  with  vigour,  he  might  have  joined  Caecina, 
who  was  still  wavering  and  undecided ;  at  the  worst,  he  might 
have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  legions  before  they  came  to 
a  decisive  action.  His  friends  were  of  opinion,  that,  with  a  few 
faithful  attendants,  avoiding  the  road  that  led  to  Ravenna,  he 
ought  to  proceed  with  expedition,  through  private  ways,  to 
Hostilia  or  Cremona.  Others  pressed  him  to  bring  into  the  field 
the  praetorian  bands  from  Rome,  and  force  his  way  to  the  Vitel- 
lian  army.  But  the  time  was  lost  in  fruitless  deliberation.  The 
posture  of  affairs  called  for  vigour,  and  Valens  remained  irresolute 
and  inactive.  In  the  end,  rejecting  all  advice,  he  chose  a  middle 
course,  in  pressing  exigencies  always  the  most  pernicious.  He 
neither  acted  with  the  courage  nor  the  prudence  of  an  able 
general 

X.LT.  He  sent  dispatches  to  Vitellius  for  a  reinforcement,  and 
was  soon  after  joined  by  three  cohorts  and  a  squadron  of  horse 
from  Britain;  a  number  too  great  to  steal  a  march,  and  too 
weak  to  open  a  passage  through  an  enemy's  country.  Even 
in  this  arduous  juncture,  amidst  the  dangers  that  pressed  on 
every  side,  Valens  was  not  to  be  weaned  from  his  favourite 
vices.  Riot,  lust,  and  adultery,  marked  his  Vay..  He  had 
power  and  money ;  and,  even  in  ruin,  his  libidinous  passions  did 
not  desert  him.  He  was  no  sooner  joined  by  the  foot  and 
cavalry  sent  by  Vitellius,  than  he  saw,  too  late,  the  folly  of  his 
measures.  With  his  whole  force,  supposing  the  men  true  to 
Vitellius,  he  could  not  hope  to  penetrate  through  the  adverse 
army;  much  less  could  he  expect  it,  when  their  fidelity  was 
already  suspected.  Shame,  and  respect  for  their  general,  still 
left  dome  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  men;  but  those  were 
feeble  restraints,  when  the  love  of  enterprise  was  the  •  ruling 
passion,  and  all  principle  was  extinguished.  Valens  felt  the 
difficulty  of  his  situation.  Having  ordered  the  cohorts  to  marcb 
forward  to  Ariminum  (aj^  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  in  the  reap^ 
be  himself^  with  a  few  adherents  whom  adversity  had  not  yci 
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seduced,  directed  bis  course  towards  Umbria  fh),  and  thence  to 
Etruria,  where  be  first  heard  of  the  defeat  at  Cremona.  In  that 
disastrous  moment  he  conceived  a  bold  design,  in  its  extent  vast 
and  magnificent)  and,  had  it  been  carried  into  execution,  big  with 
fatal  consequences.  He  proposed  to  seize  the  ships  on  the  coast, 
and  bear  away  to  Narbon  Gaul,  in  order  to  land  somewhere  in 
that  country,  and  rouse  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  with  the  armies 
stationed  there,  and  the  various  German  nations.  I'he  project 
was  worthy  of  a  great  officer,  and,  I  by  its  consequences,  must 
have  involved  the  world  in  a  new  war. 

XLII.  The  departure  of  Valens  threw  the  garrison  of  Arimi- 
num  into  consternation.  Cornelius  Fuscus  advanced,  at  the  head . 
of  his  army,  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  and,  having  ordered  the 
fleet  to  sail  round  the  coast,  invested  it  by  sea  and  land.  His 
forces  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Umbria,  and  stretched 
into  the  territory  of  Picenum  faj  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  giilf. 
Italy  was  now  divided  between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius  by  the 
Apennine  mountains.  Valens  embarked  at  the  port  of  Pisa  fbj^ 
but  being  becalmed,  or  meeting  with  contrary  winds,  was  forced 
to  land  at  Monaco  fcj.  Marius  Maturus,  the  governor  of  the 
maritime  Alps,  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood ;  a  man  attached 
to  Vitellius,  and,  though  the  country  round  espoused  the  oppo- 
site interest,  still  firm  in  his  duty.  This  officer  received  Valens 
with  open  arms ;  but  the  design  of  making  an  attempt  on  the  coast 
of  Narbon  Gaul  appeared  to  him  rash  and  impracticable.  By  his 
advice  the  project  was  laid  aside.  The  few  followers,  who  hud 
hitherto  adhered  to  Valens,  began  to  think  of  shifting  for  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  adjacent  cities  going  over  to  Valerius  Pau- 
linus,  who  commanded  in  the  neighbourhood ;  an  officer  of  distin* 
guished  merit,  and,  long  before  the  war  broke  put,  devoted  to 
Vespasian.  Uhder  his  influence  the  people  declared  for  the  new^ 
emperor. 

XLIII.  Paulinus  was  master  of  Forojulium,  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, that  gave  him  the  command  of  those  seas.  He  had  there 
stationed  a  garrison,  consisting  of  men  disbanded  by  Vitelliua.^ 
and  therefore  willing  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  Paulinus  was 
a  native  of  the  colony,  and  had,  by  consequence,  great  weight  with 
his  countrymen.  He  had  also  been  a  tribune  of  the  prastorian 
guards,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  soldiers  of  that 
description.  The  people  were  willing  to  second  theViews  of 
their  fellow-citizen,  and  the  hope  of  future  advantages  from  hia 
(elevation  was  a  spur  to  their  zeal.  In  this  posture  of  affairs, 
while  every  thing  was  swelled  by  the  voice  of  fame  to  gieater 
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magnitude,  Valens  saw  the  spirit  of  the  Vitellian  party  depressed 
ind  broken.  To  return  td  bis  ships  was  now  bis  only  refuge. 
He  took  with  bim  four  praetorians,  three  faithful  friends,  and  as 
many  centurions.  With  those  attendants  he  once  more  embarked, 
leaving  Maturus,  and  such  as  were  willing  to  submit  to  Vespa* 
sian,  to  pursue  their  own  inclination.  As  to  himself,  the  open 
sea  was  the  safest  place :  on  shore  he  saw  no  security,  and  in  the 
adjacent  cities  no  prospect  of  relief.  Without  a  resource  left, 
and  rather  seeing  what  was  to  be  avoided  than  what  he*ought  to 
pursue,  be  put  to  sea,  and  was  thrown  by  adverse  winds  on  the 
islands  called  the  Staechades  faj^  near  Marseilles.  Paulinus, 
without  loss  of  time,  sent  out  bis  light-armed  galleys,  and  Valens 
was  taken  prisoner. 

XLI V.  The  Vitellian  general  being  now  in  tbe  hands  of  tlie 
enemy,  the  whole  force  of  tbe  empire  was  transferred  to  Ves- 
pasian. In  Spain,  the  first  l^ion,  called  Abjutrix,  still  m- 
specting  the  memory  of  Otho,  and  by  consequence  hostile  to  Vi- 
tellius,  gave  an  example  of  revolt  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
tenth  and  sixth  legions  followed.  The  provinces  of  Gaul  acceded 
without  hesitation.  In  Britain  tbe  same  spirit  prevailed.  During 
the  reiga  of  Claudius,  Vespasian  headed  the  second  legion :  and 
tbe  men,  still  remembering  the  heroic  ardour  with  which  he  led 
them  on  to  victory,  were  soon  decided  in  his  favour.  They  met, 
however,  some  opposition  from  the  other  legions,  in  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  centurions  and  soldiers,  who  had  been  pro- 
moted by  Vitellins,  were  unwilling  to  desert  a  prince  to  whom 
they  felt  themselves  bound  by  ties  of  gratitude.  It  was  with  re- 
luctance that  they  were  brought  to  acknowledge  a  new  master. 

XLV.  Encouraged  by  the  diseension  among  the  legions,  and 
also  by  tbe  civil  wars  that  distracted  the  empire,  tbe  Britons  re- 
newed their  ancient  animosity.  Venusius  headed  the  malcon- 
tents. To  his  own  natural  ferocity  that  chieftain  added  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  the  Roman  name.  He  was,  besides,  the  avowed 
enemy  of  Cartismandua  {'a J,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  a  woman  of 
high  descent,  and  flourishing  in  all  the  splendour  of  wealth  and 
power.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  she  had  treacherously  delivered 
up  Caractacus,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  that  emperor's  triumph. 
.From  that  time  riches  flowed  in  upon  her ;  but  ricbes  drew  after 
them  their  usual  appendages,  luxury  and  dissipation.  She 
banished  from  ber  presence  Venusius  her  husband,  and  raised 
Vellooitus,  bis  armour-bearer,  to  ber  throne  and  bed.-  By  that 
criminal  act  she  lest  all  authority.  Convulsions  shook  becking* 
dom.     Tbe  discarded  husband  had  the  people  on  his  side. 
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while  the  adulterer  had  nothing  to  protect  him  but  the  libidinous 
passions  of  the  queen,  and  the  cruelty  of  her  reign.  Venusius 
was  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  queen  flocked  to  his  standard^  and  a  body  of  auxilia- 
ries joined  him.  Cartismandua  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
She  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  some  co- 
horts and  squadrons  of  horse  to  her  relief.  Several  battles  eu- 
*ued,  with  various  success.  The  queen,  however,  was  rescued 
from  impending  danger,  though  she  lost  her  kingdom.  Venusius 
wrested  the  sceptre  out  of  her  hands,  and  the  Romans  were  in- 
volved in  a  war. 

XLVI.  About  the  same  time,  Germany  was  up  in  arms.  The 
seditious  spirit  of  the  legions,  and  the  sluggish  inactivity  of  the 
commanders,  encouraged  the  Barbarians  to  invade  the  Roman 
frontiers.  By  the  treachery  of  the  states  in  alliance,  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  the  interest  of  the  empire  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Of  this  war,  and  the  causes  that  produced  it, 
with  the  various  events  that  followed,  I  shall  hereafter  fa  J  give 
a  regular  account:  it  would  lead  at  present  to  a  long  digression. 
Commotions,  about  the  same  time,  broke  out  in  Dacia.  Fidelity 
never  was  the  character  of  that  nation  ;  and,  since  the  legions  were 
withdrawn  from  Moesia,  there  remained  no  force  to  hold  the 
people  in  subjection.  They  had  the  policy,  however,  to  watch 
in  silence  the  first  movements  of  civil  discord  among  the  Romans. 
Seeing,  at  length,  that  Italy  was  in  a  blaze,  they  seized  their  op- 
portunity, and  stormed  the  winter-quarters  of  the  cohorts  and  the 
cavalry.  Having  made  themselves  masters  of  both  banks  of  the 
Danube,  they  were  preparing  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  camp  of 
the  legions,  when  Mucianus,  apprised  of  the  victory  at  Cremona, 
eent  the  sixth  legion  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  The 
good  fortune  that  had  often  favoured  the  Roman  arms,  brought 
Mucianus  in  the  moment  of  distress,  with  the  forces  of  the  East, 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  before  the  people  of  that  country, 
backed  by  the  German  nations,  could  make  an  irruption  into  Italy. 
In  that  juncture,  Fonteius  Agrippa  fbj  arrived  from  Asia,  where 
he  had  governed  for  a  year  with  proconsular  authority,  and  was 
now  appointed  to  conimand  in  Moesia.  He  undertook  the  charge, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  Vitellian  soldiers,  whom  it 
was  then  the  policy  to  disperse  through  the  provinces,  and  em- 
ploy their  arms  against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  empire. 

XLVII.  'J'he  rest  of  the  provinces  were  by  no  means  free 
from  commotion.  A  man  who  had  been  originally  a  slave,  and 
afterwards  commanded  a  royal  fleet,  kindled  the  flame  of  war  ifi 
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PontuSy  and  drew  together  a  body  of  men  in  arms.  His  name  was 
Anicetus  (a)^  the  freedman  and  favourite  minister  of  FoTemon, 
high  in  power  while  that  monarcliy  lasted,  but  now  enraged  to 
see  the  kingdom  turned  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  name  of 
Vitellius  he  roused  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Pontic  sea« 
The  hope. of  plunder  attracted  to  his  standard  all  the  free-booters 
of  the  country.  Finding,  himself  in  a  short  time  at  the  head  of 
a  force  not  to  be  despised,  he  attacked  aod  carried  by  assault  the 
cityof  Trepezund  (h)^  founded  in  ancient  times  by  a  colony  frorn 
Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pontic  sea.  An  entire  cohort, 
formerly  a  royal  garrison,  was  put  to  the  sword.  The  men  had 
received  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  (c)^  and,  from  that  time^ 
used  the  arms  and  banners  of  Rome,  still  retaining  their  native 
indolence,  and  the  dissolute  manners  of  the  Greeks.  This  ad-* 
venturer,  after  bis  first  exploit,  set  (ire  to  Vespasian*8  fleet,  and 
put  out  to  sea  safe  from  pursuit,  as  the  best  of  the  light  galleys, 
by  order  of  M ucianus,  were  stationed  at  Byzantium.  Encouraged 
by  his  example,  the  Barbarians  on  the  coast  began  a  piratical  war. 
They  roamed  about  in  boats  of  a  particular  structure,  the  sideA 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  growing  narrow  by  degrees,  in  the  form 
of  a  curve,  and  neither  bound  with  hoops  of  iron  nor  of  brass. 
In  a  tempestuous  sea,  they  raise  the  sides  with  additional  planks 
in  proportion  to  the  swell  of  the  waves,  till  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  thence  is  called  the  floating  Camera 
(d).  At  either  end  they  have  a  sharp-pointed  prow ;  their  oars 
are  readily  shifted  to  work  backward  or  forward,  moving  with 
facility  in  either  direction,  and  thus  their  mariners  advance  or 
retreat  with  ease  and  security. 

XL VIII.  Vespasian  thought  it  of  moment  to  chase  this  band 
of  pirates  from  the  seas,  and,  for  this  purpose,  sent  a  detachment 
pf  the  legions  under  the  command  of  VirdiusGeminus,  an  officer 
of  known  experience.  He  came  up  with  the  Barbarians  as  they 
were  roaming  on  the  shore  in  quest  of  prey,  and  forced  them  to 
fly  with  precipitation  to  their  boats.  Having,  in  a  short  time 
after,  constructed  a  number  of  galleys  fit  for  the  service,.he  gave 
chase  to  Anicetus,  and  drove  him  up  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Cobibus  (a);  a  station  where  the  freebooter  thought  himself  safe 
under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the  Sedochezan  nation  (h). 
By  money  and  various  presents  he  had  purchased  the  friendship 
of  that  prince,  and  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
his  alliance.  The  king  threatened  to  take  up  arms  in  his  defence; 
but  finding  that  he  was  to  choose  between  bribery  or  an  impend* 
ipg  |rar,'he  preferre<l  his  interest,  and,  with  the  usual  treachery 
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of  Barbarians,  having  struck  a  bargain  for  the  life  of  his  friend^ 
surrendered  the  whole  party  to  the  Romans.  In  this  manner 
ended  the  servile  vrar. 

The  issue  of  this  piratical  war  gave  the  highest  satisfaction  to 
Vespasian ;  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  joy,  an  account  of  the 
▼ictory  at  Cremona  reached  him  in  Egypt.  Without  loss  of  time, 
be  set  out  for  Alexandria,  with  intent,  since  Vitellius  could  no 
longer  keep  the  field,  to  reduce  the  people  of  Rome  by  famine; 
a  project  easily  accomplished,  as  that  city,  for  its  subsistence, 
always  depends  on  foreign  supplies^  It  was  also  part  of  his  plan 
to  secure  the  coast  of  Africa  both  by  land  and  sea,  little  doubt* 
ing,  when  all  resources  were  cut  ofi*,  but  he  should  involve  the 
Vitellian  party  in  all  the  miseries  of  want,  and,  by  consequence, 
in  dissensions  among  themselves. 

XLIX.  While  things  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  tended  with 
rapidity  to  a  revolution,  and  the  imperial  dignity  was  passinginto 
the  hands  of  a  new  sovereign,  Antonius,  flushed  with  his  success 
at  Cremona,  no  longer  preserved  the  moderation  that  marked  his 
conduct  before  that  important  event  The  war  he  thought  so  far 
decided,  that  every  thing  would  be  speedily  settled ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity  called  forth  the  seeds  of  pride,  of  ava- 
rice, and  the  other  vices  of  his  nature.  He  considered  Italy  as  ar 
conquered  country ;  be  caressed  the  soldiers,  as  if  he  intended  to 
secure  them  to  himself;  by  his  words  and  actions  he  seemed  re-* 
solved  to  establish  his  own  power;  he  encouraged  the  licentious 
spirit  of  the  army,  and  left  to  the  legions  tlie  nomination  of  cen- 
turions to  fill  the  vacant  posts  of  such  as  were  slain  in  battle. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  most  bold  and  turbulent  were 
chosen,  and  discipline  went  to  ruin.  The  officers  lost  all  autho- 
rity, and  the  soldiers  commanded.  The  army  being  wholly  cor- 
rupted by  these  popular  but  seditious  arts,  Antonius  thought  he 
might  safely  give  the  reins  to  his  avarice,  and  began  by  public 
rapine  to  enrich  himself.  The  approach  of  Mucianud  was  no  re- 
straint, though  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that  commander  was 
more  dangerous  than  to  offend  Vespasian  himself. 

L.  The  winter  being  now  at  hand,  and  the  country  laid  under 
water  by  the  over-flowing  of  the  Po,  the  army  was  obliged  to 
march  highly  equipped.  The  eagles  and  banners  of  the  victori- 
ous legions,  with  the  old,  the  wounded,  and  even  numbers  in  full 
vigour,  were  left  at  Verona.  The  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with  a 
select  detachment  from  the  legions,  were  thought  suflicient  against 
an  enemy  already  vanquished.  The  eleventh  legion,  at  first  un- 
willing^ to  enter  into  the  war,  but  since  the  turn  of  alfaira  regret-. 
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tiog  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  victory,  had  lately  joined  th^ 

armyf  accompanied  by  six  thousand  Dalmatians,  newly  levied. 

The  whole  body  was,  in  appearance,  led  by  Poppseus  Silvanus, 

a  man  of  consular  rank ;  but,  in  fact,  Annius  Bassus  governed 

their  motions  by  his  skill  and  advice.    Silvanus  had  no  military 

talents :  in  the  moment  that  called  for  enterprise,  he  was  more 

iDclined  to  waste  the  time  in  words  than  to  act  with  vigoun 

Bassus  assisted  him  with  his  beat  counsels,  appearing  to  obey, 

but  in  truth  commanding.    To  this  body  of  forces  was  added 

the  flower  of  the  marinea  from  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  who  ha4 

desired  to  be  considered  as  legionary  soldiers.    The  fleet,  in  tbf 

mean  time,  was  manned  by  the  Dalmatians.    The  army  pro* 

ceeded  aa  Ear  as  the  temple  of  Fortune  (a)^  and  there  inade 

halt  by  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  bad  not  yet  settled  their  plan 

of  operations.    They  had.  received  intelligence  that  the  pn^toriaa 

cohorts  we^  on  their  march  from  Rome,  and  the  paases  ovef 

the  Apennine  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  tlv& 

enemy.     In  a  countiy  laid  wa^e  by  war,  they  dresided  thp 

dagger  of  wanting  provisions ;  and  the  cUmours  of  the  soldiers 

demanding  the  donaitive,  by  the  army  called  Clavapum  (h}^ 

were  loud,  and  tending  to  sedition.    The  generals  h^  no  money 

ia  their  military  chest;  and  their  provisions  were  exhausted  by 

the  rapacity  of  the  soldiers,  who  seized  the  storey,  wh(ch  ought  . 

to  have  been  distributed  with  frugal  management 

LI.  A  fact  extraordinary  in  its  nature,  and  yet  vouched  b/ 
writers  of  good  authority,  will  serve  to  show  how  little  of  mon^l 
lectitude  and  natural  sentiment  remained  in  the  minds  of  the 
victorious  army.  A  common  soldier  belonging  to  the  cavalry 
averred  that,  in  the  late  engagement,  be  killed  bis  (brother,  aqd  fcur 
that  deed  of  horror  he  bad  the  hardin^  tq  deqmnd  a  recompense. 
The  laws  of  nature  would  npt  allow  th^  superior  officer^  to  Reward 
an  actiop  thft  shocked  humanity ;  and  to  punish  it  was  inpoosis- 
tept  with  the  policy  of  war*  Under  a  plausible  pretence  of  not 
being  able,  in  that  juncture,  to  proportion  their  bounty  to  the 
extent  of  the  merit,  they  adjpiimed  the  business,  ^d  thought  of 
it  no  more.  Iff  former  civil  warf,  we  hav^  upoji  record  a  similar 
tngic  incident,  but  with  ^  diife|«nt  issue.  Ip  thi^  battle  with 
Ciiioa  at  Jaaicidu^  /a^,  %  ipaa  of  fompey's  party  (h9  Sisepna 
Helftes  the  atory)  sl^w  his  brother,  ai^d  soon  ^ft^r,  finding  hjs 
ipistake,  dinntched  himself :  80  true  it  if,  that  ip  ^ciept  times 
nan  not  cmly  M4  %  !Viick  sense  pf  glory,  but  also  felt  a  ju3t 
aWmr^nce  of  eyil  dei^    Fqr  the  ipse^tio^  of  t|}is  anecdote  n9 

Vgft.  9.  no.  )}«  a 
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apology  will  be  deemed  necessary  :  on  the  cotitrary,  it  may  be 
proper  to  revive  the  memory  of  past  transactions,  in  order,  when* 
ever  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  exhibit  a  bright  example  of 
eminent  virtue,  or  to  sooth  the  mind  under  the  pressure  of  re* 
cent  calamity. 

LIL  Antontus,  in  copcert  vtrith  the  principal  officers,  judged 
It  prudent  to  send  forward  the  cavalry,  with  orders  to  explore, 
in  some  part  of  Umbria,  a  place  of  moderate  acclivity  over  the 
Apennine  mountains.    In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  left  behind 
at  Verona  were  ordered  to  advance  with  the  eagles  and  standards; 
Measures  were  also  taken  to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions  by 
flea,  and  also  by  the  navigation  of  the  Po.    But  delay  was  what 
some  of  the  chiefs  had  much  at  heart    They  knew  the  pride 
and  growing  ambition  of  Antonius,  and  thought  it  more  for  their 
interest  to  curry  favour  with  Mucianus,  who  saw  with  a  jealous 
eye  the  rapid  success  with  which  Antonius  pushed  on  his  con- 
quest   If  the  general  of  the  East  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  enter 
Rome  with  the  victorious  army,  it  was  evident  that  the  whole 
glory  of  the  war  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  others.    His  letters  to 
Varus  and  Antonius  were  dark,  ambiguou's,  and  contradictory  ; 
sometimes  recommending  dispatch,  and  afterwards  stating  the 
advantages  of  caution  and  dilatory  measures.    By  this  duplicity 
he  hoped  to  assume  the  merit  of  whatever  succeeded,  and,  if 
any  misfortune  happened,  to  throw  the  blame  on  others.    With 
his  intimate  friends,  and  in  particular  with  Plotius  Griphus  (a)^ 
lately  raised  by  Vespasian  to  the  rank  of  senator,  and  the  com* 
mand  of  a  legion,  bis  correspondence  was  more  open,  and  direct. 
The  answers  which  he  received  were  in  a  style  agreeable  to  his 
wishes,  full  of  compliments  to  himself,  and  malignant  reflec- 
tions on  the""  rashness  of  Varus  and  Antonius,    These  letters 
Mucianus  took  care  to  forward  to  Vespasian.    The  impression 
which  they  made  was  unfavourable  to  Antonius,  who  knew  the 
value  of  his  services,  and  yet  found  himself  supplanted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  future  emperor. 

LIII.  Antonius,  with  the  spirit  of  an  injured  man,  complained 
of  the  insidious  arts  with  which  Mucianus  undermined  bis 
character.  Above  disguising  his  passions,  and  scorning  to  tem- 
porize, he  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom.  His  letters  to  Ves- 
pasian were  in  a  tone  more  lofty  than  is  usually  addressed  to 
princes.  He  talked  of  himself  with  an  air  of  confidence,  and 
with  asperity  of  Mucianus,  the  assassin  of  his  reputation.  '*  It 
was  by  Antonius  that  the  legions  in  Pannonia  were  excited  to  a 
revolt;  by  him  the  leaders  in  Moesia  were  inspired  with  courage  a 
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by  him  the  Alps  were  forced,  Italy  was  subdued,  aud  by  him 
all  succours  from  Germany  and  Rh^tia  were  entii%ly  cut  off.  By 
him  the  cavalry  was  led  on  to  attack  the  legions  of  Vitellius,  in 
the  moment  of  disunion  among  themselves;  and  the  complete 
victory  obtained  by  the  infantry,  after  an  obstinate  engagement 
that  lasted  night  and  day,  was  an  exploit  of  which  envy  itself 
could  not  deny  him  the  merit.  The  destruction  of  Cremona  was 
a  calamity  incident  to  the  rage  of  civil  war;  and  yet  that  calamity 
dreadful  as  it  was^  could  not  be  compared  to  the  disasters  of  for- 
mer times,  when  the  republic  saw  her  cities  razed. to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  deluged  with  blood.  In  the  war  which  he  had  con- 
ducted, his  sword,  and  not  bis  pen,  was  the  weapon  which  he 
employed.  Instead  of  writing  secret  dispatches,  he  sought  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Nor  did  be  meau  to  detract  from  those  who 
commanded  in  Asia;  they  had  the  mighty  glory  of  preserving 
tranquillity  in  the  distant  territory  of  Mcesia,  wliile  be  routed  the 
Vitellian  armies,  and  made  himself  master  of  Italy.  Spain  and 
Gaul,  the  two  bulwarks  of  the  empire,  were  by  his  influence 
drawn  over  to.Vespasian.  But  his  best  efforts  had  been  in  vain 
exerted,  if  his  laurels,  so  dearly  earned,  were  to  be  transferred  to 
men,  iivho  neither  shared  in  the  victory  nor  the  danger."  These 
remonstrances  did  not  remain  a  secret  to  Mucianus.  The  conse* 
quence  was,  a  deadly  feud  between  the  two  commanders;  on  the 
part  of  Antonius,  carried  on  with  open  and  avowed  hostility ;  on 
that  of  Mucianus,  with  close  disguise,  and,  for  that  reason,  the 
more  implacable. 

LIV.  Vitellius,  after  the  overthrow  of  his  army  at  Cremona, 
thought  it  good  policy  to  suppress  the  news.  By  that  shallow  ar« 
tifice,  he  made  every  thing  worse.  Dissimulation  could  only 
postpone  the  remedy,  but  not  ward  off  the  consequences  of  that 
dreadful  defeat  Had  the  event  been  fairly  told,  a  council  might 
have  been  called,  and  there  were  resources  still  in  reserve.  In  the 
midst  of  ruin,  he  pretended  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
by  that  fallacy  was  undone.  The  war  was  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned in  his  presence.  The  citizens  of  Rome  were  forbid  to 
talk  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  for  that  reason  they  talked  tbe 
more.  Since  liberty  of  speech  was  no  longer  allowed,  instead  of 
the  plain  truth  they  gave  out  fictitious  accounts,  and,  because  they 
were  restrained,  took  their  reyenge  by  making  every  thing  worse. 
The  chiefs  of  the  adverse  party  omitted  nothing  that  could  ex- 
tend the  fame  of  their  victory.  The  spies  that  fell  into  their 
hands  were  industriously  led  round  the  camp,  and,  after  seeing 
the  strength  and  spirit  of  tbe  conquerors^  dismissed  to  make  their 
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Tq;K>rt  at  Rome.  Vitellius  examined  them  in  priTate,  ai^d,  that 
nothing  might  transpire,  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death.  A  sin- 
gular proof  of  fidelity  and  generous  courage  was,  at  this  time, 
given  by  a  centurion ;  his  name  Julius  Agrestis.  This  man,  in 
several  interviews  with  Vitellius,  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  his  master 
to  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  All  he  could  obtain  was  leave  to  go  in 
person  to  view  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  see  the  real  con* 
dition  of  Cremona.  Scorning  to  approach  Antonius  in  the  cha^- 
racter  of  a  spy,  he  avowed  the  emperor's  orders,  and  his  own  re« 
tolution.  A  guard  was  appointed  to  conduct  him.  He  was  led 
to  the  field  of  battle ;  he  surveyed  the  ruins  of  Cremona,  and  saw 
the  legions  that  had  laid  down  their  arms.  With  that  intelligence 
be  rietumed  to  Vitellius.  The  emperor,  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
truth,  and  unwilling  to  be  convinced,  charged  the  centurion  with 
treachery  and  corruption.  "  I  perceive,"  said  Agrestis,  "  that 
some  great  and  signal  proof  is  necessary ;  and,  since  neithw  my 
life  nor  death  can  now  be  of  any  use,  I  will  give  you  that  evi* 
dence  which  cannot  deceive."  He  retired,  and  fell  on  his  swondL 
According  to  some  historians,  he  was  slain  by  order  of  Vitellius. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fidelity  of  the  generous  centurion  deserves 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 

LV.  At  length  Vitellius  was  roused  from  his  state  of  stupefac* 
tion.  He  ordered  Julius  Priscus  and  Alphenus  Varus,  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  prdetorian  cohorts,  and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
to  take  possession  of  the  Apeunine  mountains.  A  legion  of  ma- 
rines was  sent  after  them.  A  force  so  considerable,  consisting  ot 
several  thousand  horse  and  foot,  under  any  other  general,  would 
have  been  sufficient  not  only  to  withstand  the  enemy,  but  even  to 
wage  an  offensive  war.  The  cohorts  that  remamed  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  were  put  under  the  command  of  Lucius  ViteHi«> 
lis,  theemperof  s  brother.  The  emperor  in  the  mean  time,  abated 
tto^bing  from  his  habitual  luxuiy.  He  began,  however,  tirich  ^ 
pnscipitation  tint  sprung  from  fear,  to  grant  away  whatever  th6 
state  had  to  bestow.  He  hurried  on  the  election  of  public  magts« 
trates,  and  appointed  a  succession  of  consuls  for  several  years :  fa^ 
concluded  treaties  with  the  allies  of  Rome;  he  invested  foreign 
cities  with  the  privileges  of  Latium;  he  granted  to  some  nations 
an  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  tribute,  and  to  others  immunitieli 
unheard  of  befdre ;  regardless  of  posterity,  and,  in  all  events,  de- 
termined to  exhaust  the  common-wealth.  The  populace  ap- 
plauded the  liberality  of  the  emperor.  Some  were  wehk  enough 
to  purchase  favours,  which,  it  was  evident,  could  not  last ;  whil^ 
taien  of  reflection  saw,  that  lavish  granits,  which  could  neitber  be 
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made  d6t  accepted  without  distressing  the  public,  must  be  de* 
tlsTed  null  and  void.  At  length  Vitellius,  urged  by  the  importu* 
tiity  of  tlie  aitny,  which  l«^  encamped  at  Mevania  (a)^  marched 
out  of  the  city,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  senators,  all  fol« 
lowing  with  different  motives;  soine.to  pay  their  court,  and  the 
greater  part  afraid  of  giving  jealousy  to  a  prince  who  joined  hii 
army  without  any  settled  plan,  in  himself  no  resource,  no  decisiooi 
the  ready  dupe  of  every  treacherous  adviser. 

LVI.  Having  reached  the  camp,  Vitellius  called  an  assembly 
of  the  soldiers.  During  his  speech,  a  wonderful  phenomenott 
engaged  the  attention  of  all.  A  flight  of  ill-omened  birds  hovered 
over  bis  bead,  forming  a  cloud  that  obscured  the  day.  This  wai' 
fcUowed  by  another  prognostic  of  an  alarming  nature.  A  butt 
broke  loose  from  the  altar,  and,  trampling  under  foot  all  the  pre* 
parations  for  the  sacrifice,  fled  to  a  distant  place,  and  there,  on  % 
%pot  where  victims  were  never  slain,  was  felled  to  the  ground; 
Bat  Vitellius,  in  his  own  person,  presented  a  sight  that  exceeded 
^very  prodigy;  a  chief  void  of  military  knowledge,  without 
judgment  to  plan,  or  courage  to  execute.  He  had  not  skitt 
enough  to  explore  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  art  of 
Avoiding  or  bringing  on  a  general  engagement  he  was  an  utter 
stranger.  Every  incident  betrayed  his  ignorance  or  bis  pusiUani* 
tnity.  When  messengers  arrived,  he  turned  pale,  faltered  in  ,hia 
gait,  asked  questions,  trembled,  and  returned  to  his  bottle.  W^e^itf 
"iX  length  of  the  camp,  and  terrified  by  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at 
'Misenum,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  alarmed  at  every  new  events 
yet  never  looking  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  All  opportu^ 
cities  were  utterly  lost  by  his  folly.  The  truis  «nd  obvious  mea^ 
mire  would  have  been,  to  pass  over  the  Apennine  with  his  wboK 
forte,  and  seek  an  enemy  distressed  by  tbe  rigour  of  the  winter 
Iseason,  and  a  dearth  of  provisions.  Instead  of  this,  V itelKus  sufw 
fered  his  army  to  be  dispersed  in  different  places^  and,  by  tlitt 
Kxmdudtf  gave  to  the  slaughtering  sword  a  set  of  brave  and  gathM 
Itt>ldier8,  whose  valour  and  fidelity  nothing  could  shake.  Th% 
t?enturions  saw  tlie  blunder,  and  tbe  best  amongst  them,  had  thef 
been  consulted,  were  ready  with  honest  advice.  But  the  cte^ 
tuns  of  tbe  court  banished  every  faithful  counsellor.  The  eardf 
Vitellius  WHS  open  to  flattery  only;  useful  advice  was  bamh  and 
grating;  and  tfothtng  wfls  welcome  but  what  soothed  bispMiioB^ 
^fle  it  ted  to  sure  destruction. 

LVII.  The  revolt  of  the  ileet  at  MiiNenum  was  ocieawoned  ak^ 
^her  by  the  fraud  of  Claudius  Faventinus;  so  much  in  civM 
tdttiltRfticnm  depteds  ^m  tbe  bokteeis  ^f  a  tu%Vd  twitttr.    1^ 
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nan  had  been  a  centurion  under  Galba»  and  was  by  that  emperor 
cashiered  with  ignominy.   To  seduce  the  men  to  his  purposes,  he 
-forged  letters  from  Vespasian,  promising  ample  rewards  to  such  as 
went  over  to  his  party.    Claudius  ApoUinaris  was,  at  that  time, 
commander  of  the  fleet ;  a  man  inclined  to  treachery,  but  wanting 
resolution  to  be  forward  in  guilt  It  happened  that  Apinius  Tiro, 
who  had  discharged  the  office  of  praetor,  was  then  at  Mintum£/^a/ 
He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters,  and  drew  the  neigh- 
bouring colonies  and  municipal  towns  into  the  confederacy.  The 
inhabitants  of  Puteoli  fbj  declared  with  alacrity  for  Vespasian, 
while  Capua,  with  equal  vehemence,  adhered  to  Vitellius.  Those 
two  cities  had  been  long  at  variance,  and  now  mingled  with  the 
fage  of  civil  war  all  the  rancour  of  their  private  aninaosities.    la 
order  to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  their  duty,  Vitellius  fixed  cm 
Claudius  Julianus,  who  had  been  prefect  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum, 
and  bad  the  character  of  being  mild  in  the  exercise  of  his  autho- 
Tity.    He  8^  out  from  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  city-cohort,  and  a 
band  of  gladiators,  over  whom  he  had  been,  before  that  time,  ap« 
pointed  commanding  officer.    He  was  no  sooner  in  sight  of  the 
rebel  camp,  than  he  went  over  to  Vespasian.    The  two  parties, 
with  their  combined  force,  took  possession  of  Tarracina,  a  city 
strong  both  by  nature  and  art.     In  that  place  the  revolters  were 
more  indebted  for  their  security  to  the  strength  of  the  works» 
than  to  their  own  military  talents. 

LVUI.  Vitellius,  having  received  intelligence  of  these  trans- 
actions,  ordered  part  of  his  army  to  take  post  at  Narnia  faj,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  pnetorian  prefects,  while  his  brother 
Lucius  Vitellius,  at  the  head  of  six  cohorts  and  five  hundred 
horse,  marched  into  Campania,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volt   He  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor, 
overwhelmed  with  despair  and  melancholy,  till  the  generous  ar- 
dour of  the  soldiers,  and  the  clamours  of  the  populous  demanding 
to  be  armed,  revived  his  drooping  spirits.    He  flattered  himself, 
that  a  turbulent  multitude,  bold  in  words,,  but  without  spirit  in 
action,  would  be  equal  to  the  regular  legions.    To  a  mere  mob  he 
gave  the  name  of  an  army.    His  freedmen  were  his  only  advisers. 
In  such  as  professed  to  be  his  friends,  he  repose'd  no  confidence. 
The  truth  is,  all  of  that  class,  the  higher  they  stood  in  rank,  were 
the  more  ready  to  betray.    By  the  advice  of  his  servile  counsel- 
lors, he  ordered  the  people  to  be  assembled  in  their  tribes  fbj. 
As  they  came  forward  to  enrol  their  names,  he  received  the  oath 
of  fidelity ;  but  the  crowd  pressing  too  thick  upon  him,  he  grew 
weary  of  the  task,,  and  left  the  business  of  completing  the  new 
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Jevy  to  the  two  consuls.  The  senators  were  required  to  bring  in 
a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  certain  number  of  slaves.  The  Roman 
knights  made  a  voluntary  offer  to  serve  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. The  freedmen,  in  a  body,  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the 
same  honour.  This  humour  continued,  till  what  at  first  pro- 
ceeded  from  servility  and  fear  grew  serious  in  the  end,  and  be- 
came real  ardour.  The  greater  part,  notwithstanding,  felt  no  af- 
fection for  the  prince ;  indifferent  about  the  man,  they  grieved  to 
see  the  humiliating  condition  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced. 
Vitellius,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  conciliate  the 
public  favour.  He  appeared  with  a  dejected  air :  he  spoke  in  a 
pathetic  tone;  he  tried  the  force  of  tears;  he  made  ample  pro- 
mises, lavish  of  words,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  men  in 
disthess,  generous  beyond  all  bounds.  He  now  desired  to  assume 
the  title  of  Caesan  His  superstitious  veneration  for  a  name,  in 
which  he  thought  there  was  something  sacred,  made  him  willing 
to  accept  what  he  had  often  rejected.  The  public  clamour  was 
an  additional  motive.  The  populace  thought  it  proper,  and,  in 
cases  of  extreme  danger,  the  voice  of  the  rabble  is  equal  to  the 
wisest  cpunsels.  But  the  spirit,  which  at  the  flood  was  violent^ 
soon  began  to  ebb  away.  The  senators  and  knights  fell  off  by 
degrees,  at  first,  in  the  absence  of  the  prince,  watching  their  op* 
portunity  with  care  and  caution ;  but,  in  the  end,  not  even  ma- 
naging appearances,  with  open  and  avowed  indifference.  Vitellius 
gave  up  his  cause  for  lost  He  saw  that  the  prince  demands  in 
vain  when  the  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  comply. 

LIK.  By  taking  possession  of  Mevania  ('a J  Vitellius  had  struck 
all  Italy  with  terror.  The  war  seemed  to  revive  with  redoubled 
vigour,  but,  by  his  dastardly  flight  from  the  camp,  he  lost  every 
advantage.  Vespasian's  interest  gained  additional  strength.  The 
people,  throughout  the  country,  went  over  to  this  party  with  un- 
common ardour.  The  Samnites,  the  Pelignians,  and  the  Mar- 
sians  fbj,  saw,  with  regret,  the  prompt  alacrity  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Campania  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  revolt;  and,  to 
atone  for  their  own  remissness,  declared  for  Vespasian  with  all 
the  vehemence  which  a  new  passion  inspires.  Meanwhile,  the 
araiy,  in  passing  over  the  Apennine,  suffered  every  extremity 
from  the  rigour  of  the  winter.  The  difficulty  with  which,  though 
unmolested  by  the  enemy,  they  laboured  through  a  waste  of 
snow,  plainly  shows  the  dangers  that  surrounded  them,  if  fortune 
no  less  propitious  to  Vespasian  than  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
had  not  drawn  Vitellius  from  his  post.  During  the  march  over 
the  mountains,  Petilius  Cerealis,  in  the  disguise  of  a  commoii 
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peaaaat»  presented  himielf^  to  the  geoeral.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  courae  of  the  countiy,  he  had  been  able  to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  the  Vitellians.  As  be  had  the  honour  of  being  allied 
lo  Vespasian^'and  was  besides  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
be  was  not  only  well  received,  but  ranked  with  the  commanderi 
in  chief*  The  writers  of  that  day  inform  us,  that  Flavins  Sabi-r 
IHI8»  and  Domitian,  had  it  in  their  power  to  escape  out  of  Rome. 
Antontus^  it  his  said,  by  his  emissaries,  invited  them  to  a  place 
ffif  safety ;  but  Sabinus  declined  the  offer,  alleging  his  ill  state  of 
health,  and  his  want  of  vigour  for  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Dumi* 
tian  was  not  deficient  either  in  spirit  or  inclination.  Even  the 
guards  appointed  by  Vitellius  to  watch  his  motions,  offered  to 
join  his  flight;  but  be  suspected  an  underhand  design  to  draw 
him  into  a  snare,  and,  for  that  reason,  made  no  attempt  His 
fear,  however,  was  ill  founded*  Vitellius  felt  a  tender  regard  fot 
his  own  family,  and  on  their  account  meditated  nothing  against 
the  life  of  Domitian. 

LX.  The  army  pursued  their  march  as  far  as  Carsnlie  f'aj. 
4.t  that  place  the  generals  thought  fit  to  halt  for  some  days,  a» 
.well  U>  rest  the  troops,  as  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  eaglet  and 
ftandards  of  the  legions.  The  situation  afforded  a  pleasant  spot 
r  for  their  campt  with  an  open  champaign  countiy  on  every  side, 
abounding  with  plenty^  and  behind  them  a  number  of  opulent  and 
flourishing  cities.  Being  then  not  more  than  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  Vitellian  forces,  they  hoped,  by  intrigue  and  secret  ne- 
gotiation, to  induce  the  whole  party  to  1^  down  their  arms.  But 
Ae  soldiers  were  impatient  of  delay.  They  wished  to  end  the 
iwar  by  victory,  not  by  compromise.  They  desired  to  be  led 
figainst  the  epemy  before  the  arrival  of  their  own  l^ions,  who 
would  be  sure  to  claim  a  share  of  the  booty,  though  their  asaist- 
ance  was  not  viranted,  Antonius  called  the  men  together,  and,  in  a 
littblic  harangue,  informed  them,  **  that  Vitellius  had  still  nume- 
rous forces  in  reserve,  all  willing,  if  left  to  their  own  reflection,  to 
liearken  to  terms  of  accommodation ;  hut  despair  might  rouse 
tiieir  courage*  In  the  first  movements  of  a  civil  war,  much  must 
be  left  to  chance.  To  complete  the  conquest,  is  the  piovince  of 
wisdom  and  deliberate  counsels.  The  fleet  at  Misenum,  with  the 
whole  region  of  Campania,  the  fairest  part  of  Italy,  had  alieady 
.declared  for  Vespasian.  Of  the  whole  Roman  World,  the  tract 
that  lies  between  Namia  and  Tarracina  was  all  that  remained  in 
Ike  hands  of  Vitellius.  By  the  victory  at  Cremona  enough  of 
glory  bad  bee&  gained,  and,  by  the  demolition  of  that  city,  too 
piidi  diigiac^    Bmm  still  flQuiishes  in  all  its  grandevr,    fQ 
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jave  that  city,  the  seat  of  empire,  from  the  like  calamity,  would 
be  more  for  their  honour  than  the  wild  ambition  of  taking  it  bjr 
assault  Their  fame  would  stand  on  a  more  solid  basis,  and  their 
reward  would  be  greater,  if  with  the  spirit  of  citizens,  and  witb« 
out  further  effusion  of  blood^  they  protected  the  rights  of  the  se- 
nate, and  the  Roman  people," 

LXI.  By  these  remonstrances  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  was  ap- 
peased. The  legions  arriyed  soon  after,  and,  by  the  fame  of  their 
united  force,  struck  the  Vitellians  with  dismay.  To  hold  out  to 
the  last  extremity,  was  no  longer  the  advice  or  exhortation  of  the 
offioers.  To  surrender  was  tbouglit  the  best  measure.  Numbers 
eawtheadvantnge  of  going  over  to  |he  enemy  with  their  companies 
of  foot,  or  their  troops  of  horse,  and  by  that  service  hoped  to  me- 
lit  better  terkns  for  themselves.  Advice  was  received,  that  four 
liuiidfied  of  the  enenpiy's  cavalry  \9rere  stationed  in  the  .neighbour'i 
hood  in  garrison  at  Interamna  fa  J.  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
tached party,  marched  against  them.  All  who  resisted  were  pat 
to  the  sword ;  the  greater  part  laid  down  their  arms,  and  begged 
quarter.  Some  fled  in  a  panic  to  the  camp  at  Namia,  and  tbere^ 
by  magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  the  enemy,  endesToured 
to  palliate  their  own  disgrace.  In  the  Vitellian  army  defectioa 
aiftl  treacheiy  went  unpunisheii:  guilt  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  officen,  and  from  the  victors  it  met  with  a  sure  reward.  Who 
ihould  be  the  most  expeditious  traitor  was  now  the  only  struggle. 
The  tribunes  and  centurions  deserted  in  open  day,  while  the 
common  soldiers  adhered  to  Vitellius  with  undaunted  resolution; 
but,  at  length,  Priscus  and  Alphenus  fbj  gave  the  finishing  blow 
to  all  their  hopes.  Those  two  officers  abandoned  the  camp,  in 
order  to  return  to  Vitellius,  and  by  that  step  made  the  apology  of 
all  who,  being  left  without  a  leader,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
strongest 

LXII.  During  these  transactions,  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to 
death  in  prison  at  Urbinum  fa  J.  A  report  had  been  spread 
abroad,  that  he  made  his  escape  into  Germany,  and  was  there 
employed  in  raising  an  army  of  veterans  to  renew  the  vrar.  To 
clear  up  that  mistake,  and  crush  at  once  the  hopes  of  the  Vitell^ 
ans,  his  head  was  exposed  to  public  view.  At  the  sight  <^that 
unexpected  object,  the  eneaiy  sunk  down  in  deep  despair, 
while  the  Flavian  party  considered  that  event  as  the  end  of  alt 
their  labour. 

Fabius  Valens  was  a  native  of  Anagnia,  descended  from  a  fa- 
'ttfily  of  equestrian  rank.  His  manners  were  corrupt  and  profli- 
gate, but  to  his  vices  he  united  no  small  degree  of  genius.    A 
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libertine  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  acquired  an  air  of  g?iiety, 
and  passed  fof  a  man  of  polite  accomplishmenta.  Id  the  interludes, 
called  Juvenalia/^4^,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
he  appeared  among  the  pantomime  performers,  at  first  with 
seeming  reluctance,  but  afterwards  of  his  own  choice,  displaying 
talents  that  gained  applause,  while  they  disgraced  the  man.  Rising 
afterwards  to  the  command  of  a  legion  under  Verginius,  he  paid 
his  court  to  that  commander,  and  betrayed  biro.  He  seduced 
Fonteius  Capito  (c),  or,  perhaps,  found  him  incorruptible,  and, 
for  one  of  those  reasons,  murdered  him.  False  to  Galba  (i)^  yet 
feithful  to  Vitellius.  he  exhibited,  in  the  last  atage  of  life,  a  con-, 
trast  to  the  general  depravitylfcf  the  timea.  The  perfidy  of  otheia 
raised  his  reputation.  >* 

LXIII.  The  Vitelltans,  seeing  all  hopes  cut  off,  determined  to 
aubmtt  to  the  conqueror,  and  accordingly,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of 
the  party,  descended  into  the  plains  of  Namia,  with  their  colourt 
displayed,  there  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender.  Vespasian's  ar- 
my was  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  They  formed  their  lines  oa 
€ach  side  of  the  public  road,  and  in  the  intermediate  space  re- 
ceived the  vanquished  troops.  Antonius  addressed  them  in  a 
•peeah,  that  breathed  moderatipn  and  humanity.  They  were 
quartered  at  different  places ;  one  division  at  Namia,  and  the 
other  at  Interamna.  A  party  of  the  victorious  legions  were  sta- 
tioned near  them,  not  with  a  design  to  insult  or  irritate  men  ia 
distress,  but,  in  case  of  need,  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order. 
Antonius  and  Varus,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  negotiating  with  Vitellius.  By  frequent  messengers  they 
offered  for  himself  a  supply  of  money,  and  a  safe  retreat  in  Cam- 
pania, upon  condition  that  he  should  lay  down  bis  arms,  and  sur- 
render himself  and  his  children  to  the  discretion  rf  Vespasiaa 
Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  also  sent  to  him  by  Mucianufc 
VitelUus  listened  to  these  proposals.  He  even  went  so  far,  as  to 
amuse  himself  with  settling  the  number  of  his  train,  and  to  talk 
of  the  spot  on  the  sea-shore  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  retreat 
Such  was  the  stupidity  that  benumbed  his  faculties :  if  others 
would  not  remember  that  he  had  been  emperor  of  Rome,  be  bim- 
•elf  was  willing  to  forget  it. 

LXIV.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  iime,  the  leading  men  endea- 
»voured,  by  secret  exhortations,  to  incite  Flavius  Sabuius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching 
revolution,  and  claim  a  share  in  the  fame  and  splendour  of  sp 
^reat  an  event.  "  The  city-cohorts,"  they  said,  "  were  all  de- 
voted to  him ;  the  soldiers  of  the  night-watch  (a)  would  Xoia 
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them ;  and  their  own  slaves  might  be  called  forth.  Every  thing 
frvoured  the  enterprise,  and  nothing  could  withstand  the  victo» 
nous  arms  of  a  party,  in  whose  favour  fortune  had  already  de^ 
cided.  Why  leave  to  Varus  and  Antonius  the '  whole  glory  of 
the  war?  Vitellius  had  but  a  few  cohorts  left,  a  mere  handful  of 
nen,  alarmed  at  the  news  from  every  quarter,  and  overwhelmed 
with  fear.  The  minds  of  the  populace  were  always  waverin^sr, 
fond  of  change,  and  ready  to  shift  to  the  side  of  the  strongest 
Let  Sabinus  show  himself,  and  the  acclamations,  now  given  to 
Vitellius,  would  be  as  loud  for  Vespasian.  As  to  Vitellius,  the 
tide  of  prosperity  overpowered  him ;  what  must  ncrw  be  his  case, 
when  he  sees  destruction  on  every  side  ?  To  end  the  war,  be 
master  of  Rome ;  that  will  consummate  all,  and  the  merit,  as 
well  as  the  glory  will  be  yours.  Who  so  fit  as  Sabinus  to  secure 
the  sovereign  power  for  his  brother?  And  whom  can  VeKpasian, 
with  sa  much  propriety,  wish  to  see  the  second  man  in  the 
empire  ?" 

LXV^.  These  temptations,  bright  as  they  were,  made  no  im* 
pression  on  Sabinus.  Enfeebled  by  old  age,  he  was  no  longer 
alive  to  motives  of  ambition.  His  inactivity  was  by  some  im* 
puted.to  a  jealous  spirit,  that  wished  to  retard  the  elevation  of 
his  brother.  Sabinus  was  the  elder,  and,  while  both  remained 
in  a  private  station,  always  took  the  lead,  superior  not  only  in 
point  of  fortune,  but  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  When 
Vespasian  stood  in  need  of  pecuniary  assistance,  Sabinus  sup* 
ported  his  credit,  but,  according  to  report,  secured  himself  by  a 
mortgage  /a J  on  his  brother*s  house  and  lands.  From  that  timt 
they  lived  on  good  terms,  preserving  the  exteriors  of  friendship^ 
while  mutual  animosity  was  supposed  to  be  suppressed  in  silence^ 
Such  were  the  suspicious  that  prevailed  at  the  time*  The  faif 
and  probable  construction  is,  that  Sabinus,  a  man  of  a  meek  dis- 
position, wished  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  and,  with  that 
intent,  held  frequent  conferences  with  Vitellius,  in  order  to  com^ 
promise  the  dispute,  and  settle  the  terms  of  a  general  p^cificatioD* 
We  aie  told,  that»  having  agreed,  in  private,  on  the  pneliminaiy 
articlefl,  they  ratified  a  final  treaty  in  the  temple  of  AfKdlo  (^)t 
in  the  presence  of  Cluvius  Rufus  fcj  and  Silius  Italicus  {^dj^ 
who  attended  as  witnesses.  The  sceoe  was  not  without  a  nam« 
ber  of  spectators,  who  stood  at  a  distance,  watching  the  looM 
and  bdiaviour  of  the  contracting  parties.  Vitellius  showed  ia 
his  counteo^nce  an  air  of  sorrow  and  abject  humility.  Sabinus 
scorned  to  iiiault  a  ipan  in  distress ;  he  seemed  to  feel  for  the 
unfortaaate, 
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LXVL   Vitellius  had  long  since  divested  iiimself  of  every 
warlike  passion,  and,  if  to  persuade  others  had  been  as  easy  as 
to  degrade  himself,  Vespasian's  army  might  hav^  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Rome  unstained  with  blood.    But  his  friends 
were  still  firm  in  his  interest;  their  zeal  was  not  to  be  subdued; 
they   rejected  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  with  warmth 
protested  against  a  peace,  which  brought  with  it  no  security,  but 
depended  altogether  on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  conqueror. 
««  Was  it  probable  that  Vespasian  would  have  the  magnanimity 
to  let  his  rival  live  secure  in  a  private  station  f  Would  the  van- 
quished bear  it  ?  The  friends  of  a  fal^n  emperor  would  com* 
miserate  his  case,  and  that  commiseration  would  be  his  certain 
ruin  faj ;  the  ruin,  it  was  true,  of  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who 
had  seen  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil  fortune.    But  what 
would  be  the  situation  of  his  son  ?  What  name,  what  rank,  what 
character,  could   be  bestowed  on  him,  who  had  been  already 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Germanicus  ?  The  present  offer  pro* 
mises  a  supply  of  money,  a  household  train,  and  a  safe  retreat  in 
the  delightful  regions  of  Campania :  but  when  Vespasian  seizes 
the  imperial  dignity,  neither  he,  nor  his  friends,  nor  even  bis 
armies,  will  think  themselves  secure,  till,  by  the  death  of  a  rival, 
they  crush  the  seeds  of  future  contention.    Even  Fabius  Valens, 
though  a  prisoner,  and,  while  they  feared  a  reverse  of  fortune, 
reserved  as  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  thought  at 
last  too  formidable,  and  for  that  reason  he  fell  a  sacrifice.    And 
as  it  to  he  imagined,  that  Antonius,  and  Fuscus,  or  Mncianus, 
that  pillar  of  the  party,  will  not  make  the  same  use  of  their 
power  over  Vitellius ;  Fompey  was  pursued  to  death  by  Julius 
Csesar,  and  Mark  Antony  by  Augustus.    But,  perhaps,  superior 
aentinent  and  true  greatness  of  soul  are  to  be  expected  from 
Vespasian!  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.     He  is  now  a  new 
nan,  formerly  the  client  fbj^  the  creature  of  Vitellius,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  joined  in  the  consulship  with  the  empeor  Clau* 
dius.    All  motives  conspire,  to  rouse  and  animate  the  emperor: 
the  dignity  of  an  illustrious  line,  the  office  of  censor,  three  con- 
•uOhips  held  by  his  father,  with  the  various  honours  heaped  on 
hift  family.    These  are  powerful  incentives.    They  call  aloud  for 
some  bold  effort  of  courage,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  brave  despair. 
The  sddiers  are  still  determined  to  meet  every  danger,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  nothing  can  alter.    In  all  events,  no  cala- 
mity can  be  so  bad  as  that,  into  which  Vitellius  seems  willing  to 
plunge  hinwelf.    If  vanquished,  we  must  perish  by  the  avrord  t 
if  we  surrender,  what  will  be  the  case?  An  ignomimoiiB  death. 
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To  choose  between  infamy  and  glory»  is  all  that  now  remaioa. 
The  only  queation  is.  Shall  we  tamely  resign  our  lives,  amidst 
the  scorn  and  insolence  -or  the  enemy  ?  or  shall  we  act  like  men, 
and  die  sword  in  hand,  with  honour  and  applause  ?" 

LXVII.  Vitellius  was  deaf  to  every  manly  sentiment.  Aii 
obstinate  resistance'  might  render  the  conqueror  inexorable  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  that  consideration  overpowered  him  with 
grief  and  tenderness.  His  mother  was  now  no  more.  Worn  out 
with  age»  she  died  a  few  days  before,  happy  not  to  behold  the 
downfiil  of  her  family.  From  the  elevation  of  her  son  she  de- 
rived nothing,  except  the  anxiety  that  preyed  upon  her  spirits, 
and  the  fame  of  a  blameless  character.  On  the  fifteenth  before 
the  calends  of  January  (a)^  the  defection  of  the  legions  and 
cohorts,  that  surrendered  at  Narnia,  reached  the  ears  of  Vitellius. 
On  receipt  of  that  dismal  intelligence,  he  went  forth  from  his 
palace  in  mourning  apparel  (h)^  surrounded  by  his  family  in  deep 
affliction.  His  infant  son  was  carried  in  a  small  litter,  with  all 
the  appearance  of  a  funeral  ceremony.  The  populace  followed 
in  crowds,  with  unavailing  shouts,  and  flattery  out  of  season. 
The  soldiers  marched  in  sullen  silence. 

LXVIIL'  In  that  vast  multitude,  no  man  was  so  insensible  of 
the  events  and  sudden  revolutions  of  human  life,  as  not  to  be 
touched  by  the  misery  of  the  scene  before  him*  They  saw  an 
emperor,  but  a  little  before  master  of  the  Roman  world,  aban- 
doning bis  palace,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens 
SBsembled  round  him,  proceeding  through  the  streets  of  Rome  to 
abdicate  the  imperial  dignity.  No  eye  had  ^een  ^  spectacle  so 
truly  affecting ;  nor  ear  had  heard  of  so  dismaf  a  catastrophe. 
Cesar,  the  dictator,  fell  by  sudden  violence ;  Caligula  perished 
by  a  dark  conspiracy ;  Nero  fled  through  devious  paths,  while 
the  shades  of  night  concealed  bis  disgrace ;  Piso  and  Galba  may 
besaicfto  have  died  in  battle.  Vitellius,  before  an  assembly  of 
the  people  called  by  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  soldiers, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  concourse  of  women,  who  belield  the 
Sid  reverse  of  fortune,  by  his  own  act  deposed  himself.  In  a  short 
but  pathetic  speech,  he  declared  his  voluntary  abdication.  "  I 
retire/'  he  said, ''  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  good  of  the  com*' 
moDwealth;  retain  me  still  in  your  memory,  and  view  with  an 
eye  of  pity  the  misfortunes  of  my  brother,  my  wife,  and  infant 
children.  I  ask  no  more."  He  raised  his  son  in  his  arms,  and 
showed  him  to  the  people ;  he  turned  to  individuals ;  he  imploj^ed 
the  compassion  of  all.  A  gush  of  tears  suppressed  his  voice :  in 
that  distress,  taking  his  sword  from  his  side,  and  ^dressing  him-< 
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self  to  Caecilius  Simplex  (a)^  the  consul,  who  stood  near  him,  be 
offered  to  deliver  it  into  his  hands,  as  the  symbol  of  authority 
over  the  lives  of.  the  Roman  citizens.  The  consul  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  the  people,  with  violent  uproar,  opposed  his  resig- 
nation. Vitellius  left  the  place.  His  intention  was,  to  lay  down 
all  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty  in  the  temple  of  Concord  (h)^  and 
seek  an  humble  retreat  in  his  brother's  house.  This  again  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  populace.  The  general  cry 
was,  that  the  bouse  of  a  private  citizen  was  not  a  proper  mansion  \ 
all  insisted  on  his  returning  to  the  palace.  The  crowd  obstructed 
the  streets,  and  no  pass  was  left;  open,  except  that  called  the 
Sacred  Way.  In  confusion,  distracted,  and  left  without  advice, 
Vitellius  returned  to  the  palace. 

LXIX.  The  abdication  of  the  prince  was  soon  known  through- 
out the  city.  Upon  the  first  intelligence.  Flavins  Sabinus  sent 
orders  in  writing  to  the  tribunes  of  the  cohorts,  commanding 
them  to  restrain  the  violent  spirit  of  the  soldiers.  The  leading 
members  of  the  senate,  as  if  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was 
falling  at  once  into  the  hands  of  Vespasian,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  house  of  Sabinus.  A  numerous  band  of  the  equestrian  order, 
with  the  city-soldiers,  and  the  night-watch,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  fathers.  They  were  there  informed  of  the  zeal  of 
the  people  for  Vitellius,  and  the  menaces  thrown  out  by  the 
German  cohorts.  Sabinus  was  too  far  advanced  to  think  of  a  re- 
treat. Individuals  trembled  for  themselves :  if  they  dispersed, 
the  Vitellians  might  seize  the  opportunity  to  lay  a  scene  of  blood. 
To  prevent  that  terrible  disaster,  they  urged  Sabiniis  to  take  up 
arms,  and  show  himself  in  force  to  the  people.  But,  as  often 
happens  in  pressing  exigencies,  all  were  ready  to  advise,  and  few 
to  share  the  danger.  Sabinus  went  forth  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  soldiers.  Near  the  Fundane  lake  ^a^,  a  bold  and  resolute 
party  of  the  Vitellians  advanced  against  him.  A  skirmish  en- 
"iued.  The  Vitellians  had  the  advantage.  Sabinus  retreated  to 
the  fort  of  the  capitol,  and  in  that  strong  hold  shut  himself  up 
with  his  soldiers,  and  a  small  party  of  senators  and  Roman 
knights.  A  list  of  their  names  cannot  be  given  with  any  pre- 
cision, as  numbers  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  assumed 
a  share  of  merit  in  that  transactioui  There  were  even  women 
who  dared  to  defy  the  danger  of  a  siege.  Among  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Verulana  Gracilia,  a  woman  of  high 
spirit,  who  had  neither  children  nor  relations  to  attract  her,  but 
acted  entirely  on  the  impulse  of  her  own  intrepid  genius.  The 
Vitellians  invested  the  citadel,  but  guarded  the  passes  with  so 
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mach  negligence,  that  Sabinus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  was  able  to 
receive  into  the  place  his  own  children  (bj^  and  Domitian,  his 
brother's  son.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  dispatches  to  the  vic- 
torius  army,  to  inform  the  chiefs  of  his  situation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  immediate  relief.  The  besiegers  attempted  nothing  during 
the  night.  Had  Sabinus  taken  advantage  of  their  inactivity, 
he  might  have  made  his  escape  through  the  passes  neglected  by 
a  ferocious  enemy,  bold  and  resolute,  but  scorning  ail  regular 
discipline,  and  impatient  of  fati|;ue.  It  happened,  besides,*  that 
a  storm  of  rain  fell  with  all  the  violence  of  the  winter  sea- 
son.  During  the  tempest,  the  men  could  neither  see  nor  hear 
one  another. 

LXX.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  before  hostilities  commenced,  Sa- 
binus dispatched  Cornelius  Martialis,  a  principal  centurion,  with 
instructions  to  represent  to  Vitellius  the  treachery  of  his  con« 
duct,  in  open  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty.    "  The  late  abdication 
was  no  better  than  a  state  farce,  played  in  the  face  of  mankind, 
todeceive  the  most  illustrious  citizens.  For  what  other  purpose4id 
he  wish  to  withdraw  to  his  brother's  house,  so  situated  as  to 
overlook  the  forum,  and  attract  the  eyes  of  the  public  ?  Why  not 
rather. choose  the  mansion  of  his  wife,  a  sequestered  station  near 
mount  Aventine?  For  him,  who  renounced  the  sovereign  power    .^/T 
a  place  of  obscurity  was  the  fittest.    But  Vitellius  sought  the 
very'  reverse:  he  returned  to  his  palace,  the  citadel,  as  it  were, 
of  tfaie  empire,  and  thence  sent  forth  a  military  force  to  deluge  the 
best  part  of  the  city  with  innocent  blood.    Even  the  capitol  was 
no  longer  a  sanctuary.     During  the  rage  of  civil  war,  while  the    - 
fate  of  empire  hung  suspended  between  Vespasian*  and  Vitellius ; 
while  the  legions  drenched  their  swords  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-cititizens ;  while  cities  were  taken  by  storm,  and  whole 
cohorts  laid  down  their  arms;  the  part  which  Sabinus  acted,  was 
that  of  a  senator  and  a  ci^il  magistrate.      Both  the  Spains,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  and  all  Britain,  had  revolted  ;  and 
yet  the  brother  of  Vespasian  preserved  his  fidelity  to  the  reigning 
prince.      If  at  length  he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  Vitellius  in- 
vited him  to  the  meeting.    The  stipulated  terms  were  advan- 
tageous to  the  vanquished ;  and  to  the  conqueror  brought  nothing 
but  fame  and  honour.    If  Vitellius  repented  of  that  transaction, 
why  point  his  arms  against  Sabinus,  who  had  been  the  dupe  of 
insidious  policy  ?  Why  besiege  the  son  of  Vespasian,  a  youth  not 
yet  grown  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  (aj}  By  the  murder  of  an 
pld  man,  and  the  death  of  a  stripling,  what  advantage  could  be 
gained ;    It  would  be  more  for  the  honour  of  Vitellius  to  make 
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head  against  the  legions,  and  decide  the  contest  in  the  field  Of 
battle.  A  single  victory  would  end  the  war,  and  every  thing 
would  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  conqueror."  Vitellius  listened  to  this 
remonstrance  with  visible  marks  of  fear.  He  endeavoured  in  few 
-words  to  clear  his  own  conduct,  imputing  the  whole  mischief  to 
the  soldiers,  whose  intemperate  zeal  was  no  longer  subject  to  his 
authority.  He  advised  Martialis  to  depart  through  a  private 
partof  the  house,  lest  the  soldiers  in  their  fury  should  destroy 
the  negotiator  of  a  peace  which  they  abhorred.  He  himself  re- 
mained In  his  palace,  unable  to  command  or  to  prohibit  any 
measure  whatever ;  a  mere  phantom  of  power^  no  longer  empe« 
ror,  but  still  the  cause  of  civil  dissension. 

LXXL  Martialis  had  no  sooner  entered  the  capitol,  than  the 
Vitellian  soldiers  appeared  before  it ;  no  chief  to  lead  them  on; 
all  rushing  forward  with  impetuous  fury,  and  every  man  his  own 
commanding  officer.  Having  passed  the  forum,  and  the  temples 
(a J  that  surround  it,  they  marched  up  the  hill  that  fronts  the 
capitol,  and,  after  halting  there  to  form  their  ranks,  advanced  in 
regular  order  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
ascent,  a  range  of  porticos  had  been  built  in  ancient  times.  From 
the  top  of  those  edifices  the  besieged  annoyed  the  enemy  with 
stones  and  tiles.  The  assailants  had  no  weapons  but  their  swords. 
To  wait  for  warlike  engines  seemed  a  tedious  delay  to  men  im« 
patient  for  the  assault  They  threw  flaming  torches  into  the 
portico  nearest  at  hand ;  and,  seeing  the  destruction  made  by  the 
devouring  flames,  were  ready  to  force  their  way  through  the 
gate  fbj^  if  Sabinus  had  not  thrown  into  a  heap  all  the  statues 
that  adorned  the  place,  and,  with  those  venerable  monuments  of 
fintiquity,  blocked  up  the  passage.  The  Vitellians  pushed  on 
the  assault  in  two  difierent  quarters ;  one  near  the  grove  of  the 
asylum  (cj^  and  the  other  near  the  hundred  steps  of  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  fdj.  Both  attacks  were  unlbre3e(?n.  Near  the  asylum* 
grove  the  aflair  grew  serious.  On  that  side  of  the  hill,  the 
houses  which  had  been  built  during  a  long  peace,  were  raised  as 
high  as  the  foundation  of  the  capitol.  The  besiegers  dimbed 
to  the  top  of  those  buildings,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  stop  their 
progress.  The  roofs  were  immediately  set  on  fire,  but  whether 
.  by  the  besieged,  or  the  besiegers  fe)^  is  uncertain.  The  current 
opinion  ascribed  it  to  the  former.  The  flame  soon  reached  the. 
contiguous  porticos,  and,  in  a  short  time,  spread  to  the  eagles  (a 
s^t  of  pillars  so  called)  that  supported  the  buildings.  The  wood 
being  old  and  dry,  was  so  much  fuel  to  increase  the  fire.  In  the 
conflagration  that  followed^  the  capitol,  with  all  its  gates  shu^ 
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^and  neither  stormed  by  the  enemy,  nor  defended  by  Sabinufl,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground. 

LXXII.  From  ike  foundation  of  the  city  to  that  hour,  the 
Roman  people  had  felt  no  calamity  so  deplorable,  no  disgrace 
80  humiliatiag.  Without  the  shock  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and,  if 
we  except  the  vices  of  the  age,  without  any  particular  cause  to 
draw  down  the  wrath  of  heaven,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  supreme 
ofgods  ;  a  temple,  built  in  ancient  times  faj  with  solemn  rites, 
and  religious  auspices,  the  pledge  of  future  grandeur ;  which 
neither  Porsena  fbj,  when  Rome  surrendered  to  his  arms,  nor 
the  Oauls  fcj^  when  they  took  the  city  by  storm,  had  dared  to 
violate ;  that  sacred  edifice  was  now  demolished  by  the  rage  of 
men  contending  for  a  master  to  reign  over  them.  The  capitol, 
it  is  true,  was  once  before  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  violence 
of  a  civil  war  {dj ;  but  the  guilt  was  then  confined  to  the 
treachery  of  a  few  incendiaries,  the  madness  of  eviUminded  men* 
In  the  present  juncture  it  was  besieged  with  open  hostility,  and 
in  the  face  of  day  involved  in  flames.  And  what  adequate  mo- 
tive? what  object  in  view  to  atone  for  so  wild  a  phrensy  ?  Was 
the  sword  drawn  in  the  cause  of  public  liberty? 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  during  the  war  which  he  waged  against 
the  Sabines,  bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  build  that  sacred  struct 
tore.  He  afterwards  laid  the  foundation  on  a  plan  suggested  by 
his  own  vast  idea  of  the  rising  grandeur  of  the  empire,  but  incoti* 
tistent  with  the  drciinistances  of  an  infant  state.  Servins  TuUius^ 
assisted  by  the  zeal  of  the  aHies  of  Rome,  went  on  with  the 
work,  and  after  him  Tarquin  the  proud,  with  the  spoils  of  Suessa 
Pometia  fej^  added  to  the  magnificence  of  the  building.  But 
the  glory  of  completing  the  design  was  reserved  for  the  sera  of 
liberty,  when  kings  were  deposed  and  banished  for  ever.  It  was 
Under  the  republic  that  Horatius  Pulvillus  {'fj,  in  his  second 
consulship,  performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the  temple,  at 
that  time  finished  with  so  much  grandeur,  that  the  wealth  of  af. 
ter  ages  could  do  no  more  than  grace  it  with  new  embellishments : 
to  its  magnificence  nothing  could  be  added.  Four  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Scipio  and 
Caius  Norbanus  {'gj,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  again  re* 
built  on  the  old  foundation.  *Sylla,  who  in  that  juncture  had 
triumphed  over  all  opposition  to  his  arms,  undertook  the  care  of 
thebqilding:  the  glory  of  dedicating  it  would  have  crowned 
his  felicity  fhj ;  but  that  honour  was  reserved  for  Lutatius  Ca* 
tulus  fij^  whose  name,  amidst  so  many  noble  monuments  of  the 
Caesarst  remained  in  l^bie  characters  till  the  days  of  Vitelliuti 
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Such  was  the  sacied  building,  which  the  madness  of  the  times 
^[educed  to  ashes 

LXXIIL  The  fire,  when  it  first  began  to  rage,  threw  the  com* 
^atants  into  the  utmost  confusion,  but  on  the  part  of  thebesiq^ed 
the  distress  was  the  greatest.  The  Viteliian  soldiers,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  difficulty,  wanted  neither  skill  nor  courage.  In  the  op* 
posite  party  the  men  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  the  com- 
mander had  neither  spirit  nor  presence  of  mind.  Benumbed  and  ^ 
torpid,  he  lost  his  'powers  of  speech,  and  even  the  faculties  of 
eyes  and  ears.  No  resources  in  himself,  he  was  deaf  to  the  ad« 
Tice  of  others.  Alarmed  by  every  sudden  noise^  he  went  forward, 
he  returned ;  he  ordered  what  he  had  forbidden,  and  counter* 
manded  what  he  had  ordered.  In  this  distraction  all  directed,  and 
none  obeyed.  They  threw  down  their  arms,  and  each  man  be* 
gan  to  shift  for  himself.  They  fled,  they  hid  themselves  in  lurk- 
ing places  ;  the  Vitellians  burst  in  with  fire  and  sword ;  a  scene 
of  carnage  followed.  A  few  gallant  spirits  made  a  brave  resist* 
ance,  and  perished  in  the  attempt  The  most  distinguished  were 
Cornelius  Martialis,  ^milius  Pacensis,  Casperius  Niger,  and 
Didius  Scseva:  all  these  met  their  fate  with  undaunted  courage 
Ylavius  Sabinns,  without  his  sword,  and  not  so  much  as  attempt- 
ing to  save  hinuieif  by  flight,  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  the 
Titellians.  Quinctius  Atticus  (a)^  the  consul,  was  also  taken 
prisoner.  The  ensigns  of  his  magistracy  discovered  him  to  the 
^Idiers ;  and  the  haughty  style  in  which  he  had  issued  sevenl 
edicts,  in  their  tenour  fevourable  to  Vespasian^  and  injurious^M 
y  itellius,  made  him  aif  object  of  resentment  The  rest  by  vari- 
ous stmtagems  made  their  escape;  some  in  the  disguise  of 
shvcs;  others  assisted  by  the  fidelity  of  their  friends,  and  by 
their  care  concealed  under  the  baggage.  A  few,  who  had  csughl 
the  militaiy  word  by  whicfi  the  Vitellians  knew  each  other,  used 
it  with  confidence  in  their  questions  and  answers  to  all  that  came 
in  their  way.  The  boldness  of  the  experiment  saved  theil^ 
lives# 

LXXIV.  Domitian,  on  the  first  irruption  of  the  besiegers,  waa 
oonveyed  to.  the  apartments  of  the  warden  of  the  temple,  and 
there  protected  till  one  of  his  freed-men  had  the  address  to  con* 
duct  him,  clad  in  a  linen  vestment!^  amidst  the  band  of  sacrificen^ 
to  the  pfaice  eaUed  VeUbttm^  where  he  lodged  him  safe  iipder 
the  care  of  Cornelius  Primus,  a  man  firmly  attached  to  Vespa* 
aia^  Domitian,  during  the  reign  of  his  fiither,  threw  down  the 
waiden*s  lodge,  md  on  the  same  spot  built  a  chapel  to  Jufitsb 
TBS  ConsKAVAtoA,  With  attacbk  aUar^  on  which  Iht  sloiy  of 
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kis  escape  was  engrayed  at  length.  Being  aftenraids  invested 
with  the  imperial  dignity^  he  dedicated  a  auignifioent  temple 
toJuFiTER  THE  GuA&DiAN,  and  a  statue teprsseoting  the  god 
with  the  young  prince  in  his  arms*  Sabinus  and  Quinctius  At- 
tictis  were  conducted  in  fetters  to  the  presence  of  Vitellius.  He 
received  them  without  a  word  of  reproach,  or  so  much  as  an  an« 
giy  look,  though  the  soldiers,  with  rage  and  vociferation,  insisted^ 
on  their  rigfat  to  murder  both,  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reward  due  to  them  for  their  late  exploits.  The  inferior  populace^ 
with  viotent.  uproar,  called  for  immediate  vengeance  on  Sahinus, 
not  foigetting  to  mingle  witb  their  fury  the  language  of  adulatioo 
to  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  to  address  them  from  the  stairs  of 
the  palace:  but  the  storm  was  too  outngeous.  The  mob  fell 
upon  Sabinus.  He  died  under  repeated  hk>ws^  The  assassins 
cut  off  his  hcad»  and  dragged  the  mangled  body  to  the  commoo, 
chameL 

LXXV.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  man  who  merited  a  better  iate. 
He  bad  carried  arms  iive  and  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  distinguished  by  his  civil  and  military  conduct  His  in* 
tegrity  and  love  of  justice  were  never  questioned.  His  fiuilt  waf 
that  of  talking  too  much.  In  the  course  of  seven  years,  during 
which  he  administered  the  provipee  of  McBsia,  and  twelve  more^ 
wUle  he  was  governor  of  Rome,  malice  itself  could  find  no  other 
Memirii  in  his  character*  In  the  last  act  of  his  life  he  was  con* 
deouied  Ibr  insctivity  and  want  of  spirits  others  saw  in  his  con- 
duct a  man  of  moderation,  who  wished  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
Ronmo  blood«  Before  the  elevation  of  Vespasian,  all  agree  that 
he  was  the  head  and  ornament  of  his  family.  That  his  fall  was 
matter  of  joy  to  Mucianus,  seems  wdl  attested.  In  general,  his 
death  was  considered  as  an  event  of  public  utility,  since  all. emu* 
lation  between  two  men  likely  to  prove  dangerous  rivals,  one  as 
the  emperoi^s. brother,  and  the  other  as  a coileagife  in  powers, 
was  now  extinguished.  The  consul,  Quinctius  Atticus,  wsa 
die  next  victim  demanded  1^  tjie  populace.  Vitellius  opposed 
their  ftiiy.  He  thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  protect  a 
man,  who,  being  interrogated  concerning  the  destruction  of  the 
capitol,  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  misfortune,  and  by  that 
truth,  or  weU-timed  lie,  took  upon  himself  the  whole  load  of 
gmh,  exonerating  the  Vitellian  party. 

LXXVI.  During  these  transactions,  Lucius  Vitellius,  having 
pitehed  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Feronia  (a)^  formed 
a  design  to  storm  the  city  of  Tanracina.  The  garrison,  consisting 
of  aaariaes  aad  gladiators,  ramained  pent  up  within  the  walls,  not 
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daring  to  sally  out  and  face  tbe  enemy  in  tbe  opea  field.  The 
gladiators,  as  hai\  been  mentioned,  were  under  the  command  of 
JulianuSy  and  the  marines  under  that  of  Apoilioaris;  two  men, 
Mnmersed  in  sloth  and  luxury,  by  their  vices  more  like  common 
gladiators  than  superior  officers.  No  sentinels  stationed,  no 
night-watch  to  prevent  a  sudden  alarm,  and  no  care  taken  to 
guard  the  works,  they  passed  both  day  and  otght  in  drunken 
jollity.  Tbe  windings  of  that  delightful  coast  resounded  with 
notes  of  joy,  and  the  soldiers  were  spread  about  the  countiy  to 
provide  for  the  pleasures  of  tbe  two  commanders,  who  never 
thought  of  w)r  except  when  it  became  the  subject  over  their  bot- 
tle. Apinius  Tiro  had  left  tbe  place  a  few  days  before,  in  order 
to  procure  supplies  for  the  commanding  officers.  By  exacting 
presents  and  contributions  from  the  municipal  towns,  he  inflamed 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  gaining  ill  will  in  every  quarter, 
and  for  his  party  no  accession  of  strength. 

LXXVII.  Things  remained  in  this  posture,,  when  a  slave  be* 
longing  to  Verginius  Capito  deserted  to  Luciu»  Vitdliusv  ;vith 
an  offer  to  head  a  detachmentf  and,  by  surprise,  make  himself 
aoaster  of  the  citadel,  unprovided^  aa  it  then  wasy  with  a  sufficient 
force  to  guard  the  works.  His  proposal  was  accepted*  In  tbt 
^ead  of  night  be  set  out  with  a  party  of  light^rmed  cohorts,  and, 
tbaving  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  took  his  station  over  tfie 
\keads  of  the  enemy.  From  that  eminence  the  soldiers  poured 
down  with  impetuous  fury,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to  a  scene  of 
carnage  and  destructioa.  They  fell  upon  a  defenceless  molti* 
tude,  the  greatest  part  unarmed,  some  running  to  snatch  up  their 
vireapons,  others  scarce  awake,  and  aU  thrown  into  consternation 
by  tbe  general  uproar,  by  tbe  darkness,  tbe  clangor  of  trumpets, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  enemy.  A  few  of  the  gladiators  miuie  a 
brave  resistance,  and  sold  their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  The 
rest  fled  to  tbe  ships.  Terror  and  confusion  followed  thenif 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  were  intermixed  with  tbe 
troops,  and  all  together  fell  in  one  promiscuous  slaughter.  In  tb^ 
beginning  of  the  tumult,  six  light  galleys  broke  loose  from  their 
moorings.  On  board  of  one  oi  them,  ApoUinaris,  the  com- 
mander of  .the  fleets  made  his  escape.  The  rest  were  either 
taken,  or,  by  the  weight  of  the  crowd  that  rushed  on  board,  sunk 
to  tbe  bottom.  Julianus  was  conducted  to  Lucius  V itdlius,  and, 
in  his  presence,  first  ignominiously  scourged,  and  then  put  to 
death.  Triaria,  the  wife  of  Lucius  the  commanding  officer,  was 
accused  of  exulting  with  pride  and  cruelty  amidst  tbe  carnage; 
that  laid  wastis  the  ctty  of  Tarracina.    I$he  is  said  to  have  ap^ 
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petred  with  a  tword  girt  by  her  side,  adding  mockery  and  insult 
to  the  horrors  of  that  tn^ic  scene;  The  general,  to  mark  so 
hrilliant  a  victory,  sent  a  letter  wreathed  with  laurel  faj  to  his, 
brother,  desiring,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  whether  be  should 
directly  march  forward  to  Rome,  or  stay  to  finish  the  entire  re* 
ductioD  ci  Campania.  -  The  delay  was  of  the  greatest  moment^ 
not  only  to  Vespasian's  party,  but  to  the  commonwealth.  A 
^erce  and  savage  soldiery,  flushed  with  success,  and  to  their 
natural  ferocity  adding  the  insolence  of  victory,  had  they  beei^ 
immediately  led  to  Rome,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  re« 
Dewed  the  war  with  dreadful  havoc,  and,  perhapai^  the  destruc-* 
lion  of  the  city.  On  such  an  occasion,  Lucius  Vitellius  was  an 
i^fficer  to  be«  dreaded*  Though  his  character  was  decried  and 
lofiuDOUs,  he  wanted  neither  talents  nor  vigour  of  mind.  Like 
all  who  succeed  by  prosperous  wickedness,  he  had  raised  him-» 
self  to  eminence,  and  what  good  men  obtain  by  their  virtues  be. 
accomplished  by  bis  vices. 

LXXVIIL  Meanwhile,  Vespasian^s  army,  inactive  ever  since 
their  departure  from  Namia,  loitered  away  the  time  at  Ocriculum 
fa  J,  amusing. themselves  with  the  celebration  of  the  Satumaliaa 
festival  fbj.  To  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mucianus,  was  the  osten« 
sible  reason  for  this  ill-timed  delay.  Motives  of  a  different  nature 
were  imputed  to  Antonius.  Vitellius,  it  was  said,  bad  tampered 
with  him  by  letters,  and,  to  entice  him  from  his  party,  promised 
the  consulship,  and  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  a  splendid  for- 
tune. With  a  considerable  number  this  accusation  had  no  kind 
of  weight.  They  treated  it  as  a  mere  calumny,  the  invention  of 
artful  men,  who  wished  to  pay  their  court  to  Mucianus.  Many 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  was  a  deliberate  plan,  settled  by 
all  the  general  officers,  who  rather  chose  to  alarm  j,(^e  city  of 
Rome  with  distant  terrors,  than  to  carry  desolation  ^ithin  the 
walb;  especially  since  the  strongest  cohorts  had  abandoned  Vi« 
tdlius,  and  that  prince,  left  as  he  was,  without  hopes  of  succour^ 
wou^l' probably  end  the  contest  by  a  voluntary  abdication.  This 
design,  however  wise  and  prudent,  was  defeated,  at  first,  by  the 
rasbneeSy  and,  in  the  end,  by  the  irresolution,  of  Sabinus.  That 
•ificer  had  taken  up  arms  with  a  show  of  courage,  and  yet  was 
not  aUe,  against  so  small  a  force  as  t|ree  cohorts,  to  defend  the 
capttol ;  a  fortress  strong  enough  to  stand  the  shock  of  powerful 
armies,  and  always  deemed  impregnable.  But  the  truth  is,  wberO: 
all  were  guilty  of  misconduct,  the  blame  cannot  well  be  fixed  on 
any  one  in  particular.  Mucianus,  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  bia] 
.le^efs»  checks  the  progres  of  the  victorious  anny ;  and  Antonius^^ 
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by  obsequious  GompUances^  or,  perhaps,  with  a  design  to  blackea 
the  character  of  Mucianus,  was  willing  to  incur  the  iniptttatkia 
of  inactiTity.  The  rest  of  the  officers  concluded  hastily  that  tb« 
war  was  ended,  and,  by  that  mistake,  oecastoned  all  the  disastcra 
that  closed  the  scene*  Even  Petilins  €eiealis,  who  had  been  seal 
forward  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horsey  with  orders  to  procaad 
by  rapid  marches  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines^  and  to  co^ 
ter  Rome  by  the  Salarian  road  fej,  did  not  posh  on  with  vigour. 
The  chiefs  heard,  at  last,  that  the  capita  was  besieged ;  and  tiM 
intelligence  roused  them  from  their  lethaigy. 

LXXIX.  Antonius,  in  the  night-time,  made  a  fbrwatfd  man* 
ment  towards  the  city  of  Rome.  He  parsoed  the  Flaminian  roadg 
and,  by  a  forced  march,  arrived  at  the  bed  kocks  fmj ;  but  the 
mischief  bad  alresdy  happened.  At  that  pkoe  he  received  iatelli^ 
gence,  that  Sabinus  was  murdered ;  that  the  capilol  ley  smoking 
on  the  ground;  that  the  populace,  joined  by  the  slaves,  had  takea 
up  arms  for  Vitellius,  and  that  all  Rome  was  wild  with  constMoa* 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  Petalius  Cerealis  met  with  a  defeat  That 
general,  despising  an  enemy  wbom  he  considefed  as  already  coo* 
quered,  advanced  incautiously  to  attack  a  party  of  horse  and  m^ 
ftintry.  The  battle  was  fought  at  a  small  distance  f^^m  Rome, 
at  a  place  where  the  land  was  divided  into  gardens,  intersected 
by  narrow  roads,  and  covered  with  buildings;  a  spat  well  known 
to  the  Yitellians,  but,  to  men  miaequainted  with  the  deflks» 
every  way  disadvantageous^  Nor  did  the  oavaliy  nnder  Ccrealii 
act  with  unanimity  or  equal  ardour.  They  had  amoiy  them  a 
party  of  the  men  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  Narma,  and  aH  of 
that  descripton  waited  to  see  tiie  issue  of  the  battle.  TaHios 
Flavianos,  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  Vespasian't  home,  wae 
taken  prisdner.  The  rest  fled  with  precipitation.  The  com|yer« 
ing  troops  pursued  the  mnawi^s  as  flir  as  Fidensi  fij^ 

LXXX.  The  success  of  tbe  Yitellians  in  this  engagnrttcsH  kh 
Spired  the  partisans  at  Rome  with  new  coomge.  Tbapopohoa 
luid  recourse  to  arms.  A  few  wens  provided  witk  shields;  Hbo 
rest  snatched  np  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their  way.  With  ono 
voice  they  deinanded  the  sigmd  for  the  attack.  Vitrflma€Ois« 
mended  their  zeal,  and  ordered  them  to  exeit  thsamtlves  in  tfw 
defence  of  the  city.  In  ^  mean  time  he  cenvened  the  sannlsu 
The  fevers  sent  ambassadors  to  the  sevend  ehieft,  with  histnio* 
tions  to  propose,  in  the  nsme  of  the  commonwealth,  a  plan  of 
pacification.  The  deputies  ehosen  for  this  pnrpose  were  vasioosif 
received.  In  the  camp  of  Petilins  Cerealis  thqr  were  in  danger 
oftbeirlivea.  The  sddiere  disdained  all  tenns  of  i 
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and,  in  their  ftiiy,  attacked  the  ambamadors.  The  prastor  Ara* 
knua  Ruitieiit  ^aj  was  wounded.  By  this  outrage  the  rights  of 
amfaassadon  were  violated,  and,  in  the  personal  dignity  of  th« 
nan,  virtue  itself  was  insulted.  The  attendants  hi  his  train  were 
obliged  to  fly*  The  lictor  who  attempted  to  open  a  passage 
through  the  crowd,  was  murdered  on  the  spot;  and,  if  the  guard 
appointed  by  Cerealis  had  not  interposed  in  time,  the  law  of  na* 
tiona,  ever  respected  by  the  most  hostile  states,  bad  been  tram«^ 
pled  vnder  foot,  and  the  ambassadors,  in  the  face  of  their  count  ry« 
under  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  must  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
iirutal  rage  of  frantic  men.  The  deputies  who  went  to  the  camp 
of  Antonius  met  with  a  more  gentle  reception ;  but  were  indebted 
Ibr  it,  not  to  the  pacific  temper  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  commander  in  chief. 

LXXXL  It  happened  that  Musonius  Rufus  faj^  a  Roman 
knighty  followed  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors.  He  professed 
kittselfdevotedtothestudyof  philosphy,  and  in  particular  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  sect  Full  of  bis  boasted  system,  he  mixed 
among  the  soldiera,  and,  retMoning  much  concerning  good  and 
evil,  began  a  dissertation  on  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  cafai« 
Kiities  of  war.  Men  under  arms,  and  fierce  with  victory,  were 
not  likely  to  relish  a  moral  lecture.  His  pedautfy  tired  the  pa- 
tience of  the  soldiers,  and  became  a  subject  of  ridicule.  The 
pbilc^opher  was  in  danger  of  being  roughly  treated,  if  the  ad* 
vice  of  the  more  considerate,  and  the  menaces  of  othera,  had  not 
taught  him  to  suppress  his  ill-timed  maxims  of  wisdom. 

Tke  vestal  virgins  {'hj  went  in  procession  to  the  camp,  with 
letters  from  Yitellius  addressed  to  Antonius^  in  substance  r&- 
^tsealing  a  cessation  of  arms  for  a  single  day.  In  the  interval  a 
eooai^mise  might  take  place,  and  prevent  the  havoc  of  decisive 
action.  The  vestal  train  received  every  mark  of  respect  An 
aaawer  in  writing  was  sent  to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  that  the 
KMirder  of  Sabinus  and  the  destruction  of  the  capitol,  made  all 
terms  of  accommodation  inadmissaUe. 

LXXXU.  Antonius,  in  the  mean  time,  called  an  assembly  of 
the  soldiera,  and,  in  a  soothing  speech,  endeavoured  to  infuse  in^ 
totbeir  mitads  a  spirit  of  moderation.  He  advised  them  to  en* 
camp  at  the  Milvian  bridge  faj^  and  not  to  think  of  entering 
Rome  till  the  next  day.  An  enraged  soldiery,  forcing  their  way 
sword  in  hand,  he  bad  reason  to  fear,  would  rush  on  with  impe* 
tnoQS  fury,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the  peopleor  the  senata  Even 
tke  temples  and  altiin  of  the  gods  might  fiiH  in  one  promiscnonn 
fuitt.    But  the  impstience  of  die  army  was  not  to  be  restrained^ 
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£ager  for  victory,  they  thought  themoeWeo  ruined  by  delay.  A 
display  of  cotoure  and  ensigns  was  seen  glittering  on  ibe  bills^ 
followed,  indeed,  by  an  undisciplined  rabble ;  but  the  appearance 
tinnounced  the  preparations  of  an  enemy.  The  conquerors  ad* 
vanced  in  three  divisions ;  the  first,  from  their  station  on  the  Fla« 
minian  road;  the  second  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber; 
and  the  third,  towards  the  gate  Collina,  by  the  Salarian  way.  On 
the  first  onset  the  mob  was  put  to  flight  by  the  cavalry.  The 
Vitellian  soldiers  ranged  themselves  in  three  columns.  The  en« 
trance  of  the  city  was  obstinately  disputed.  Several  sharp  en- 
gagements followed  before  the  walls,  with  various  success,  but» 
£[>r  the  most  part,  favourable  to  Vespasian's  men,  supported  as 
they  were  by  able  officers*  A  party  wheeled  round  to  the  Jefb 
side  of  the  city,  towards  £he  Sallustian  gardens,  and  being  enr 
gaged  in  slippery  and  narrow  passes,  were  roughly  handled.  The 
Vitellians  had  taken  possession  of  the  gardens,  and  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  were  able,  with  stones  and  spears,  to  annoy  the 
troops  beneath  them.  The  advantage  was  on  their  side,  till,  to- 
wards the  close  of  day,  a  party  of  Vespasian's  cavalry  forced 
tbeir  way  through  the  Collinian  gate,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  ia 
the  rear.  A  battle  was  also  fought  in  the  field  of  Mars.  The 
good  fortune  that  hitherto  attended  Vespasian's  cause,  gave  him 
a  decided  victory.  The  Vitellians  fought  with  obstinacy  to  the 
last  Despair  lent  them  courage.  Though  dispersed  and  routed, 
they  rallied  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  once  more  returned 
to  the  charge. 

LXXXIIL  The  people  flocked  in  crowds  to  behold  the  conflict, 
as  if  a  scene  of  carnage  were  no  more  than  a  public  spectacle  ex« 
hiblted  for  their  amusement  Whenever  they  saw  the  advantage 
inclining  to  either  side,  they  favoured  the  combatants  with  shouts^ 
and  theatrical  applause.  If  the  men  fled  from  their  ranks,  to 
take  shelter  in  shops  or  houses,  they  roared  to  have  them  drag* 
ged  forth,  and  put  to  death  like  gladiators  for  their  diversion. 
"While  the  soldiers  were  intent  on  slaughter,  these  miscreants 
teere  employed  in  plundering.  The  greatest  part  of  the  lx)oty 
fell  to  their  share.  Rome  presented  a  scene  truly  shocking,  a 
medley  of  savage  slaughter  and  monstrous  vice ;  in  one  place 
war  and  desolation ;  in  another,  bathing,  riot,  and  debauchery. 
Heaps  of  slain ,  lay  weltering  in  the  streets,  and  blood  flowed  in 
torrent^,  while  harlots  and  abandoned  women  wandered  about 
with  lascivious  impudence.  Whatever  the  libidinous  passions 
can  inspire  in  the  hour  of  peace,  was  intermixed  with  all  the  hor*» 
TOES  of  war,  of  slaughter^  and  destruction.    The  whole  city  seemed 
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to  be  inflamed  with  frantic  rage,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  intoxi^ 
cated  with  bacchanalian  pleasures.  Before  this  period,  Rome 
had  seen  enraged  armies  within  her  walls;  twice  under  Sylla/^a^, 
and  once  after  the  victory  obtained  by  Cinna.  Upon  those 
occasions  the  same  barbarity  was  committed;  but  the  unnaturd 
security  and  inhuman  indifference  that  now  prerailed,  were  be* 
yond  all  example.  In  the  midst  of  rage  and  massacre,  plea- 
sure  knew  no  intermission*  A  dreadful  carnage  seemed  to  be  t 
spectacle  added  to  the  public  games.  The  populace  enjoyed  the 
bavoc ;  they  exulted  in  the  midst  of  devastation :  and,  without  iny 
regard  for  the  contending  parties,  triumphed  over  the  miseries  of 
their  country. 

LXXXIV.  Vespasian^s  parfy  had  now  conquered  every  thiilg 
but  the  camp  ^aj^  That  difficult  and  arduous  task  still  remained. 
The  bravest  of  the  Vitellians  were  still  in  possession.  They  con^ 
•idered  it  as  their  last  resort,  and  were  therefore  determined  to 
make  a  vigorous  stand.  The  conquiering  troops  advariced  witlt 
determined  fury  to  the  attack,  and  the  old  praetorian  cohorts  with 
inflamed  resentment.  Whatever  the  military  art  had  invented 
against  places  of  tbe  greatest  strength,  was  employed  by  the  as« 
iailants.  They  advanced  under  the  shell ;  they  threw  up 
mounds;  they  discharged  missive  weapons  and  flaming  torches t 
**  all  declaring  aloud,  that  one  glorious  effort  would  put  an  end  to 
their  toil  and  danger.  To  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  they 
had  restored  their  city,  and  to  the  gods  their  altars  and  their  tem^ 
plea.  It  now  remained  to  gain  possession  of  the  camp,  the  iol* 
dier's  post  of  honour,  his  country,  and,  the  seat  of  his.household 
gods.  They  must  either  cariy  the  intr^nchments  by  assault,  of 
pass  the  night  under  arms.*'  The  spirit  of  the  Vitellians  wai 
broken^  but  not  subdued.  To  sell  tbe  victory  at  the  dearest  rflte^ 
and  delay  the  return  of  peace,  was  the  last  effort  df  expiring! 
rage;  and  to  stain  the  houses  and  altars  with  ad  effusion  of 
bloody  was  the  last  consolation  of  despair.  The  towers  and  ram# 
parts  were  covered  with  heaps  of  slain.  The  gates  of  the  camp 
were  forced.  Tbe  few  that  still  survived  b»l  the  courage  to 
maintain  their  post  They  fell  under  honourable  wounds,  pro* 
digal  of  life^  and  to  the  last  tenacious  of  their  glory. 

LXXXV.  y  itellius,  seeing  tbe  city  conquered^  went  in  a  litter^ 
by  a  privaite  way  at  the  back  of  tbe  palace^  to  bis  wife's  house  oo 
mount  Aventine^  with  intent  if  he  could  lie  concealed  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his  brother  and  the  cohoru 
under  his  command  at  Tarracina.  His  natuM  irresplution  re-* 
turned  upon  him.    He  dreaded  evefy  thing,  and,  with  the  usual 
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distraction  ,^f  fear,  wh^  yirffi  present  alai;xi)^d  him  ii^pst.  ,H^ 
]^etuc9ed,  to  Jbfis  |^alac(q,  «and1rdund  it  a  melancholy. desert  ^  Ui9 
fliwsjhad^majdp.,  their  escajje,  Qr3hunned  the  presence  of  their 
pjt^tf r.j,  SiJuencc^  a^^  ,j^  the  terror  of  the  scpne.  .He  opeoedl. 
|he  .dpojp  ,pf  his  apartraentSji  an^  stood  aghast] at  ^bc  dreary 
solitude,,  All  was  dj^polatioq  round  him....  He  wapderedl  from 
room  to  focuTi,  tiU  hi^  heart  sunk  within  hjm.  Weary,  at. length. 
Qf.jbiq.  wretched  condition^  lie  chose  a  disgraqeful  lurking  place 
(a),  apd  there  lay  hid  with  abject  fear,  till  Julius  Placidus,  the 
triWe  of  a  cohort,  dragged  him  forth.  With  his  hands  bound 
behind  bini,  and  his  garment  t,om,  he  was  conducted,  a  wretched 
spectacle,  through  crowds  insulting  hid  distress,  and  npt  a  ^rien^ 
tp,  pity  his  misfortunes.  A  catastrophe  so  mean  and  despicable 
ipoyed  no  passion  but  contempt,  A  German  spldier  ^ij,  either 
in  wrat}f,|Or  fp  end  his  ir^isery,  struck  fit  him  with  his  sabre,  and,, 
piissing  his  aiip,  cut  Pff  the  ear  of  a  tribune. .  Whether^  (lis  de^ 
fign  ^as  against  tb^t  offiger,  cannot  now  be  known.  /Tor  his 
attempt  he  perished  pa  tfie  spot  Vitellius,w^  dragged  along 
f  midst  jthf  scoffs  and,Jnsult^  of  the  rabbli^  With  swords  pointed 
at  hi^  ^hrosO;,  they  JForced  him  to  raise  his  fiead^  and  expose  his 
cpjuntenance  to  »Bcofjn  and  derision;  they  made  him. look  at  bis 
atatu^f  tumbling  to  t^e  .ground ;  they  ppinted  to  the  plaQ^  of  public 
b9i^g\^ji,.wd  showed  bini  the  spot,  ^her^  Galba  peri^lied^  to. 
^is.m^^lner  t^iey  ,huirie4  him  to  the ^harnel  /vy,,,.where  the, 
tiody  of  JFlavipa.  Sabjinus  had  been  tlirpwh  aipongst  the  viljest 
Of^efff^tqrs....  Aj>  e^cpressipn  fell  from  bim,  in  the  last  extremity, 
^ji^t:  bespoke  ft  mi^d  not  utterly  Restitute  of  sentimieht  A  tri« 
^«^ne insulted  him  in  his  misery;  "  and  yet,*'  sajd |  Vitellius,  "  I 
^aye^been  yo^r,a((jvei;eigp,7  He  died  soon  after  uqder  repeated 
yroij^n^s. ,  Thjerp^putuf^j  who  had  worshipped  bim  in  the  zenith 
9f  l^i^  powev,.  C9i^tini^d»  After  bis  death,  with  the  same  depravity^ 
Ip  (^eat^his  i^FW^.^-^^  ^^^  .mark  of  scorn  and  insolence. 
,.,]^jii^Xyi,.He  yps  tb€L.s.on>  as  already  mentioned,  of  Lucius 
yi(tel)iu8.  aqdhad  coff^Jeted  the  fifty-s^yenth  year  of  his  age. 'He 
Kise  U>t\i^  consuisbiip,.  to  pontifical  digiiities,  and  a  name  and 
sgiik  aojLO.Qgfjt  t^e  npiost  emin^jt  citizenp»  without  industry  or 
personal  merit  The  8[jWndid  reputation  of  the  father  fa  J  laid 
9()^i^  jtt)e.road  to  honours  for  the  son.  The  men  who  raised  him 
tp.tbe.J43aperial.di{^ty,  djd  notso  much  as.k^iow  nim. '  By  hiS: 
xioes^,  and.l^ixaripus^  ea8e,jlie  gaiped  an  .ascendant  over  the  affec- 
tions of  tiiea^rpiy,  to  a  d^i^g^ee  rareljr.  attain^  by  theyirtueof 
tl)f  ablest  generals.  Simplicity,  frinkness,  and  generosity  mutt 
notbe.dwiedto  him;  IjiU  t^segualiti^. when  not  ui^^ 
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curb  of  discretion,  are  always  equivocals  and  often  ruinous.  He 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  friendships,  not  by  his  virtues,  but  by 
boundless  liberality,  and  no  wonder  if  he  missed  his  aim :  be 
deserved  friends,  but  never  had  them.  That  his  power  should 
t>e  overturned,  was,  no  doubt,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth ; 
but  the  men  who  figured  in  that  important  scene  could  claim  no 
merit  with  Vespasian,  since,  with  equal  versatility,  they  had  been 
traitors  to  Galba. 

The  day  being  far  spent,  and  the  fathers  and  chief  magistratef 
having  either  fled  from  the  city  in  a  panic,  or  concealed  them- 
selves in  tbe  houses  of  their  friends,  the  senate  could  not  be 
assembled.  The  rage  of  slaughter  being  appeased,  and  all  hos- 
tilities ceasing,  Domitian  presented  himself  before  the  leaders 
of  tbe  party.  He  was  saluted  by  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  a  band 
of  soldiers  under  arms  conducted  him  to  his  father's  house. 
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CoHTfiWTS. — Book  IV. — ^I.  Cruelties  committed  at   Rome  by  Vespa* 
si&n's  army*    IL  Lucius  ViteUius  surrenders  toith  all  his  forces^  and 
is  put  to  death*    III.  Affairs  in  Campania  composed  by  LuciliHS  Bas^ 
fUM.     Hie  sovereignty  of  Vespasian  confirmed  by  the  senate  with  de^ 
wmnsiraiions  of  obuquious  duty.     IV*  Honours  con/erred  ou  Mucia* 
mus  in  Am  absence*    Antomius  and  Arrius  Varus  raised  to  dignities* 
The  capitol  to  be  rebuilt :  Hehidius  Priscus  displays  a  spirit  of  liberty. 
V.  The  character  of  Hehidius  Priscus.    His  contest  with  Epirus 
JUarceUus.    IX.  A  debate  concerning  the  public  expenditure.    X* 
Musomms  Rufus  attacks  Publius  Celer^   the  informer^  who  ruined 
Barea  Soranus.    XI.  Mucianus  enters  the  city  of  Rome.    He  assumes 
the  whole  power  qf  the  state.     Calpurnius  Galerianus  put  to  deaths 
smd  also  Asiaticus  tkefreedman.     XIL  A  war  breaks  out  in  Germany • 
The  causes  of  it.     Claudius  CiviHSf  a   Batavian,  heads  the  revolt. 
XIV.  The  Baiaeians  under  Civilis,  and  the  Caninefates  under  BrinnOf 
ihejirst  to  take  up  arms.    XV.  The  Frisians  join  the  league.    A  for* 
treuofthe  Romans  demolished :  their  garrisons  cut  off.    A  victory 
obtained  by  CiviUs^     XVIL    The  German  nations  take  up  arms. 
CiviHs  applies  to  the  states  of  Gaul  for  their  assistance.     XVIII.  The 
inactivity  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus.     Mummius  Lupercus  gives  battle 
to   CivUis.     The  veteran  cohorts  of  the  Batavians  in  the  service  of 
Rome  go  over  to  the  enemy.     The  Romans  routed.     They  escape  to  the 
M  camp  called  Vetera.     XIX.  Some  cohorts  of  the  Caninefates  and 
Satatnans,  on  their  march  to  Rome»  drawn  over  by  Civilis  to  his  party. 
They  return  in  spite  ofHordeonius  Flaccus  towards  the  Lower  Ger^ 
msany^  and  defeat  the  Romans  at  Bonn.    XXL  Civilis^  to  conceal  his 
real  design^  pretends  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vespasian.     XXII.  He 
Im^s  siege  to  the  old  camp  called  Vetera.    XXlY.'Hordeonius  Flaccus 
driven  from  hM$  command  by  a  mutiny  in  his  camp  :  he  resigns  his 
mmikiority  to  Voeula.    XXVL  Herennius  Gallus  associated  with  Vo* 
cuim.     The  army  eneampsat  Gelduba.    A  ship  loaded  with  com  drawn 
^masffrom  the  Romany  to  the  opporite  bank  qf  the  Rhine.    Heren* 
misu  Gallus  receives  violent  blows  from  Ati  own  soldiers,  and  is  thrown 
pUo  prison^  but  released  by  Voeula.    XXIX.  Civilis  attempts  in  the 
pight'timte  to  storm  the  old  camp.    XXXL  By  letters  from  Antonius 
the  Ramans  recpive  intelligence  qf  the  victory  at  Cremona.     The  auxi- 
fiariesffom  Gaul  renounce  the  cause  of  VitelHus.    Hordeonius  Flac^ 
fus  enforces  the  oath  of  JideHty  to  Vespasian.    XXXII.  Montanus, 
voika  commanded  a  VitelHan  cohort  at  Cremona^  is  sent  to  Civilis  to 
ftquire  that  phief  to  lay  down  his  arms.     Civilis  inflames  the  turhu^ 
lemt  spirit  qf  Montanus.    XXXIIL  Civilis  sends  a  detachment  aga^t 
VofsJOf    A  beetle  itfoughti  prosperous  atjirst  on  the  side  of  the  Ger^ 
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muns.  The  Ramtms  prevttUttt  h$t.  Vvcuh^mahf  no  u^nffoB  oirfory 
•XXXVI.  Chilis  makes  himself  master  of  tidduha.  Afresh  sedU 
Itoft  among  the  Romans*  The  soldiers  murder  Hordeonius  Flaccus. 
Vocula  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave  makes  his  escape.  XXXYH.  Vo* 
etila  resumes  the  command,  and  marches  to  raise  the  siege  of  MagoH' 
tidaim.  The  Treverians  revolt  to  Civilis.  XX^^VIII.'  Transactums 
at  Rome.  Vespasian  and  Titus  declared  consuls  in  their  absence.  A, 
famine  dreaded  at  Rome^  and  Africa  supposed  to  he  in  arms, 
XXXIX,  Domitian  praetor.  Mucianus  jealous  of  Antonius  Primus^ 
and  Arrius  Varus.  He  lessens  the  power  of  both.  Part  qfthe  armtf 
Ordered  back  to  Germany^  and  tranquillity  thereby  restored  at  Ro^. 
XL.  Honour  done  to  the  memory  qf  Galba.     Musoniufi  tlufus  rene«os 

"his  accusation  against^  Publius  Celer,  Celer  condemned.  XJ^I. 
Messala,  intercedes  for  his  brother  Aquilius  Regulus^  a  notorious  in* 
former.     Curtius  Montanus  makes  a  vehement  speech  against  Regul^» 

'  XLIIL  Epirus  Marcellus  is  again  attacked  btf  Helvidius  Priscus. 
Domitian  proposes  a  general  oblivion  of  all  ptuf  grievance s» '[  A  Jkw 
offenders  ordered  to  reium  /o  their  place  qfexife.  XLV.  A  spiafor 
eomplains  of  having  been  beat .  Iw  the  inhabitants  q/  Sienna.    The 

"  g't'Wy  brought  to  RomCf  and  punis)ied.  XLVI.  A  violent  seditum 
among  the  praetorian  hands  quelle^  by  MudanuSf  TAe  order  ofsuc^ 
cession  to  the  consulship  established  Ify  Vitellius  declared  void.  The 
funeral  of  Flavius  Sabinus  performed  toith  the  honours  usually  potato 

^  ithe  rank  of  censor.  *  lt\^  lll^  Assassinatioa  of  Luciu^  Piso  in  Africa. 
L.  War  between  tlie  ^nsians  and  the  people  of  Z^tis  prevented  by 
FestuSf  the  commander  of  the  legions.  The  Garan^anties  put  to  flight. 
t  J.  Vespasian  informed  of  the  death  of  Vitellius* .  •  Succours[ojfferefUfy 
the  Partluan  king,  hut  reused.  LIL  l^espasian  fxasperated  by  the 
accounts  of  Domilian!s  conduct  at  Rome.  Titus  endeavours  to  mi/t- 
gate  the  anger  of  his  father ^  and  sets  out  to  conduct  the  tear  against 
'UeJewL  Llil,  TJie  rebuilding  qf  the  capital  intrustei  to  Lucius 
Vestinus.  hW.  Two  warjs  at  oncff  \n Germat^yqn^  GafiJ^^occafto^ed 
iy  the  death  of  Vi{ellius*  .  Civilis^  avo(tvs  his  hostile  intentions.^  T^he 
Treverians  and  Linsones  revoh  frorn^  the  Romans^  under  the  injiuenc^ 
ofi^lassicuSfTutor,  and  Julius  Sqbifiufi.  /The  other  s^atet^  ^ Gaul 
en  the  point  of  revolting.  I-V  Ilf. .  Vocula  haraf^fs  his  soldiers.  fU 
'is  slain  by  an  emissary  Sfni-  by  Class^ans^  The  sol^ifrs  declare  for 
the  enrpire  of  the  Oa%\ls.  UL^  ThelegionSy  besieged  in  the  old  carnpf 
submit  in  like  manner  to  the  Gauls.     LXI.  f^ow  of  Civilis  tolHhis 

'  beard. grow  :^fljier  the  defeat  of  t\e  legions^  he  tkinl^s  his  vow  cqnt^ 
plete.  \He  is  said  to  have  gii^en  certain  ^Roii^prisot^ers  to  his  infant 

•  Sony  t(i  divert  himself  with  shpottng  arrows  tkjl  them.  .  tie  sends  presents 
io  Vel^da^  the  German. prophetess;  JHfarcus  Lupefrcufi  kff^  '?.A^  ^  * 

'  present:  he  is  ktlkd  on  the  roaiy^VelfJ^ 
if  tlie   tegions\'and[  ti^r  authority  increases  throughout  G^navy* 
ViSlL  Tliie  captive  legions  march'  in  *o  dismal  procesiumJ)rom  Aovt^ 
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Stum  to  the  Treverum  territories.  Magnanimous  hehamour  of  the 
Picentinian  squadron  of  horse.  LXIIL  The  Agrippinian  colony  m 
dmngerfroM  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine.  LXVl.  Civiiis  gives 
battle  to  Claudius  Labia:  and^  having  routed  him,  receives  the 
Batavians  and  Tungrians  under  his  protection.  LXVIL  TAf 
JUngones  defeated  by  the  Sequanians.  JuHus  Sabinus^  the  Linj* 
gonian  chief  escapes^  and  lives  m  subterraneous  caves  for  nine 
years  afterwards.  The  memorable  constancy  of  his  wife  Aponina» 
LXVIIL  At  Rome  the  empire  thought  to  be  in  danger,  Mucianus 
and  JDomitian  prepare  to  set  out  for  Gaul.  The  Gauls  call  a  general 
assembly  qf  the  states.  They  prefer  peace  to  the  dangers  of  war, 
LXX*  Civiiis  and  Tutor  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Classicus  agrees  with  Tutor^  and  they  resolve]  to  hazard  a 
battle.  LXX  I.  Petilius  Cerealis  arrives  at  Magontiacum.  He  gains 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Treverians  at  Rigodulum^  on  the  banks  of 
the  Moselle.  Valentinus^  the  Treverian  chief  taken  prisoner.  LXXII. 
The  legions  that  had  revolted  return  to  their  duty^  and  are  received 
into  the  Roman  camp.  LXXIII.  Cerealis  receives  the  Treverians 
and  Ungones  under  his  protection.  LXXV.  Cerealis  gives  battle  to 
Civiiis  and  Classicus :  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  doubtful,  but  the 
issue  favourable  to  the  Romans.  LXXIX.  The  Agrippinians  desert 
She  cause  of  the  Germans.  LXXX.  Mucianus  orders  the  son  af  Vitel* 
Hus  to  be  put  to  death.  Antonius  Primus^  resenting  the  behaviour  of 
MucianuSi  proceeds  to  Vespasian,  but  is  not  well  received.  LXXXh 
Miracles  performed  by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria^  He  visits  the  temple 
ofSerapis.  LXXXIIL  An  accitunt  of  the  or^^nf  and  superstitious 
worship  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  that  god.  LXXXV.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  Valentinus  is  brought  a  prisoner  brfore  Mucianus  and 
Domitiaum  He  is  condemned  to  die.  The  firmness  with  which  he 
meets  his  fate.  LXXX VI.  Domitian  arrives  at  Lyons.  He  attempts 
to  prevail  on  Cerealis  to  resign  the  command  of  the  army  in  GermanyB 
His  dissimulation,  and  pretended  love  of  studious  retirement  9  the  better 
to  hide  his  real  passions. 

These  transactions  passed  partly  during  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian 
and  VitelliuSf  in  the  year  qf  Rome  82£  ;  and  partly  after  the  elevation 
of  Vespasian^  in  the 

Tcir  of  Roiii€*-H>f  Chritt  ConiaU 

9^  79  flavins  Vespasianus, 

Titus,  his  Son. 
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1.  THOUGH  the  war,  by  the  death  of  Vitellius,  was  conw 
pletely  ended,  peace  was  by  no  means  established.  The  victori- 
ous troops,  with  minds  envenomed,  fierce  and  unrelenting, 
continued  prowling  about  the  streets  of  Rome  in  quest  of  the  Vi«- 
tellians.  Every  part  of  the  city  presented  a  scene  of  carnage ;  the 
forum  and  the  temples  were  dyed  with  blood,  and  all  who  fell  in 
the  way  of  the  conquerors  were  put  to  the  sword  without  distinc- 
tion. From  the  streets  and  public  places  the  soldiers  rushed  into 
private  houses,  and,  in  their  fury,  dragged  forth  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims. Whoever  was  grown  up  to  manhood,  citizen,  or  soldier, 
was  butchered  on  the  spot  The  fury  of  the  men  was  at  length 
glutted  with  blood,  and  the  love  of  plunder  succeeded.  Nothing 
was  suffered  to  remain  concealed,  nothing  unviolated.  Under 
colour  of  detecting  the  partisans  of  Vitellius,  they  broke  open 
^very  secret  recess  in  quest  of  booty.  Houses  were  pillaged,  and 
all  wha  attempted  to  resist  died  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The 
vile  and  indigent  joined  in  the  fray ;  slaves  discovered  the  wealth 
of  their  masters;  and  numbers  suffered  by  the  treachery  pf  their 
friends.  The  groans  of  despair  were  heard  in  every  quarter,  and 
Rome  was  filled  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  In 
comparison  with  the  present  barbarity,  the  people  regretted  the 
Ficentiousness  of  the  Othonian  and  Vitellian  soldiers.  The  lead- 
ing chiefs,  who  had  succeeded  so  well  in  kindling  the  flame  of 
war,  had  now  no  authority  to  check  the  insolence  of  victory.  In 
the  hour  of  tumult  and  public  distraction,  the  bold  and  desperate 
take  the  lead ;  peace  and  good  order  are  the  work  of  virtue  and 
ability. 

XL  Domitian  fixed  his  residence  in  the  imperial  palace,  enjoy-* 
ing  the  name  of  Csesar^ut  without  aspiring  to  a  share  in  the 
fares  of  government  Riot  and  debauchery  gave  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  emperor^s  son.  The  command  of  the  pnetorian  bands 
was  assigned  to  Arrius  Varus,  while  the  supreme  authority  rested 
with  Antonius,  who  in  haste  to  enrich  himself,  seized  the  treasure 
and  the  slaves  of  the  prince,  as  if  they  were  the  s{>oil8  of  Cremo^ 
na.  The  other  officers,  who,  through  their  own  moderation  or 
want  of  spirit,  were  undistinguished  during  the  war^  remained  in 
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obscurity^  unnoticed  and  unrewarded.    The  people,  still  in  con« 
8temation»  and  ready  to  crouch  in  servitude,  expressed  their  wishes 
that  Lucius  Vilellius,  then  advancing  with  the  cohorts  from  Tar« 
racina,  might  be  intercepted  on  his  march,  in  order,  by  that  blow 
to  end  the  war.     The  cavalry  was  sent  forward  to  Aricia  (a)^ 
and  the  legions  took  their  stations  at  Bovillae  fbj.    But  Lucius 
Vitellius  was  no  longer  disposed  to  maintain  the  conflict.    He 
and  his  cohorts  surrendered  at  discretion.    The  soldiers  abandon- 
ing an  unfortunate  cause»  laid  down  their  arms  with  indignation 
rather  than  fear.    They  entered  the  city  of  Rome  in  a  long  dis- 
mal procession,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  file  of  troops  under 
arms.    In  their  looks  no  sign  of  repentance,  no  dejected  passion; 
they  retained  an  air  of  ferocity,  and  heard  the  taunts  of  the  vul- 
gar with  sullen  contempt     A  few  broke  from  their  ranks  to  re- 
press the  insolence  of  the  populace,  but  were  overpowered  by 
numbers.    The  rest  were  secured  in  prison.    Not  a  word  escaped 
from  any  of  them  unworthy  of  their  warlike  character.    They 
were  unfortunate,  but  still  respected  .jEbr  their  valour.    Lucius 
Vitellius  was  put  to  death.    In  vice  and  profligacy  he  was  equal 
to  his  brother;    in  vigour  and  industry,  his  superior;    by  the 
splendour  of  success  no  way  benefited ;  in  the  day  of  adversity,  a 
sharer  in  the  general  ruin.     • 

III.  Campania  was  still  in  agitation.  The  disturbances  in  that 
country  were  not  so  much  occasioned  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
the  new  prince,  as  by  the  internal  dissentions  of  the  municipal 
cities,  all  at  variance  among  themselves.  To  compose  those  dif«* 
ferences,  and  restore  public  tranquillity,  Lucilius  Bassus  fa)  was 
dispatched  with  a  party  of  light-armed  cavalry.  On  the  first  ap* 
pearance  of  a  military  force,  a  perfect  calm  succeeded.  The 
pities  of  inferior  note  were  treated  with  indulgence ;  but  the  third 
legion  was  stationed  in  winter-quarters  at  Capua,  in  order  to  bri- 
dle the  principal  families,  who,  by  consequence,  felt  the  weight 
of  oppression.  To  the  sufierers  at  Tarracina  no  relief  was  extend- 
ed; so  true  it  is,  that  men  are  more  willing  to  retaliate  an  injury, 
than  to  requite  an  obligation  ^6^ :  c^igation  implies  a  debt, 
which  is  a  painful  sensation ;  by  a  stroke  of  revenge  something  is 
thought  to  be  gained.  The  people  of  Tarracina  saw  the  slave  of 
Verginius  Capito,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  betrayed  them  to 
4be  enemy,  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  with  the  rings  on  his  fingers 
which  he  received  from  Vitellius  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy. 
That  act  of  justice  was  all  that  was  done  to  assuage  the  sorrows 
•f  a  city  in  distress. 
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At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  the  senate,  conceiving  hopes  of 
the  new  establishment,  decreed  to  Vespasian  all  the  honours 
which  custom  had  hitherto  granted  to  the  reigning  prince.  The 
flame  of  war  which  first  broke  out  in  Spain  and  Q^ul»  and,  after 
spreading  into  Germany  and  lllyricum,  blazed  out  in  Egypt,  Ju« 
daea,  and  Syria,  involving  the  several  provinces  and  armies  of  the 
•empire,  seemed  at  length,  by  a  severe  lustration,  to  have  expiated 
the  crimes  of  mankind.  The  joy,  occasioned  by  that  pleasing 
prospect,  was  heightened  by  letters  from  Vespasian,  though,  by 
the  contents,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  knew  the  issue  of  the  wan 
As  if  that  event  had  not  yet  reached  his  ear,,  he  wrote  in  the 
style  and  language  of  an  emperor;  of  himself  he  spoke  with  mo* 
deration;  of  the  commonwealth  with  pomp  and  dignity.  Nor 
was  the  senate  backward  in  demonstrations  of  obsequious  duty. 
They  decreed  the  consulship  to  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titust. 
Domitian  was  made  (c)  prastor  with  consular  authority* 

IV«  Mucianus  had  also  thought  fit  to  write  to  the  senate.  His 
letters  gave  room  for  various  reflections.  Men  observed  if  he  was 
still  a  private  citizen,  why  aspire  above  his  rank  (aj^  and  usurp 
the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.^  What  he  had  to  communicate, 
might  have  been  reserved  till  he  took  his  seat  in  the  senate.  His 
strain  of  invective  against  Vitellius  came  too  late,  and,  after  that 
emperor's  death,  gave  no  proof  of  ardour  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
His.  vain-glorious  boast,  that,  having  the  sovereign  power  in  his 
own  disposal,  he  resigned  it  to  Vespasian,  was  deemed  an  insult 
to  the  commonwealth,  and,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  prince^ 
highly  arrogant."  But  the  senate  acted  with  dissimulation;  they 
murmured  in  private,  and  spoke  aloud  the  language  of  flattery. 
They  decreed  triumphal  decorations  to  Mucianus,  in  fact  for  his 
conduct  in  the  civil  war;  but  his  expedition  against  the  Sarmati- 
zxi%  (b)  was  the  ostensible  reason.  The  consular  ornaments 
were  voted  to  Antonius  Primus,  and  the  prstoriau  to  Cornelius 
Fuscus  and  Arrius  Varus. 

The  gratitude  due  to  the  gods  was  the  next  object  of  their 
care.  They  resolved  to  rebuild  the  capitol.  The  several  motions 
were  made  by  Valerius  Asiaticus,  consul  elect.  The  fathers  in 
general  signified  their  asftnt  by  a  nod  of  approbation,  or  by  hold* 
ing  up  their  hands.  A  few,  who  valued  themselves  for  their 
rank  and  dignity,  or,  by  their  eloquence,  were  able  to  give  new 
graces  to  adulation,  made  elaborate  speeches.  Helvidius  Prisons, 
praetor  elect,  delivered  his  sentiments  in  a  manly  strain.  His 
speech  was  the  panegyric  of  a  virtuous  prince  without  a  tincture  of 
flattery.  He  was  beard  with  applause  by  the  whole  assembly:  and 
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yet  that  day,  so  truly  illustrious,  may  be  called  the  first  of  his 
danger  as  well  as  his  glory, 

V.  As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our 
history,  to  sp«ak  of  this  excellent  man  (a)^  it  may  be  proper,  in 
this  place,  to  touch  the  features  of  his  character,  his  conduct  in 
life,  and  the  fortune  that  attended  him.  Helvidius  Priscus  was 
born  in  the  municipal  city  of  Tarracina»  His  father,  Cluvius, 
was  a  centurion  of  principal  rank.  Blessed  with  talents  and  an 
early  genius,  Helvidius  applied  himself  to  speculations  of  the 
sublimest  kind ;  not  with  a  design,  as  many  have  done,  to  grace 
a  life  of  indolence  with  the  name  of  abstract  philosophy,  but  to 
bring  with  him  into  public  business  a  mind  provided  with  science, 
and  prepared  to  meet  every  danger.  He  adopted  the  tenets  of 
those  philosophers  who  maintain  that  nothing  can  be  deemed  an 
6vil  but  vice ;  and  nothing  a  positive  good  but  what  is  fair  and 
honourable  ;  who  place  in  the  class  of  things  indifferent  all  ex- 
ternal advantages ;  and  consider  power,  wealth,  and  nobility,  as 
foreign  to  the  soul,  mere  adventitious  circumstances,  in  them- 
selves equivocal,  neither  good  nor  evil.  He  had  risen  no  higher 
than  the  quaestorian  rank,  when  Pcetus  Thrasea  (h)  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  Of  all  the  virtues  of  his  father-in-law,  he 
imbibed  none  so  deeply  as  the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  animated 
that  extraordinary  man.  He  performed  the  relative  duties  of 
every  station  with  the  strictest  attention ;  citizen,  senator,  hus- 
band, friend,  and  son-in*law,  he  discharged  all  parts  with  equal 
lustre;  despising  riches ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  inflexible ;  and, 
ivhen  danger  threatened,  erect  and  firm. 

VI.  The  love  of  fame  was  by  some  objected  to  him  as  his 
strongest  motive,  his  ruling  passion.  But  the  love  of  fame,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is  often  the  incentive  of  the  wise  and 
good,  the  great  principle  of  the  noble  mind,  and  the  last  which  it 
resigns  (a).  When  his  father-in-law  fell  a  victim  to  his  enemies, 
Helvidius  was  driven  ii)to  exile ;  but,  being  afterwards  recalled 
by  Galba  (h)^  he  stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Eprius  Marcellus,  the 
informer  (c)  who  wrought  the  downfal  of  Paetus  Thrasea.  By 
that  vindictive  measure,  as  bold  as  it  ^s  just,  the  senate  was 
divided  into  contending  factions.  The  ruin  of  Marcellus,  it  was 
clearly  seen,  would  draw  after  it  the  whole  legion  of  informers. 
The  cause,  however,  went  on,  supported  on  both  sides  with  equal 
ardour  and  consummate  eloquence,  Galba  balanced  between  the 
parties,  and  the  leading  senators  interposed  to  end  the  contest 
At  their  request,  Helvidius  desisted  from  the  prosecution.    Hi» 
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conduct,  as  usual,  underwent  various  constructions  ;  some  com- 
mending the  moderation  of  his  temper,  while  others  condemned 
him  for  his  want  of  firmness.  The  day  at  length  arrived,  when 
the  senate  met  fdj  to  con6rm  the  imperial  dignity  to  Vespasian. 
It  was  agreed  that  deputies  should  be  sent  to  congratulate  th6 
prince  on  his  accession.  In  the  debate  upon  this  occasion,  a 
sharp  conflict  ensued  between  Helvidius  Priscus  and  Eprius 
Marcelius«  The  former  proposed  that  the  ambassadors  should 
be  named  by  magistrates  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  latter  war 
for  drawing  the  names  by  lot,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Valerius  Asiaticus,  the  consul  elect,  who  first  moved  in  the 
business. 

VII.  Marcellus  contended  the  point  with  force  and  vehemence; 
If  an  open  election  took  place,  he  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being 
rejected.  The  dispute,  at  first,  was  carried  on  in  short,  but  pas- 
sionate, onsets ;  frbm  altercation  it  rose  to  the  form  of  regular 
speeches.  "  Why,"  said  Helvidius,  ^  does  Marcellus  decline  the 
judgment  of  the  magistr^es?  The  influence  pf  wealth  is  on  hit 
side ;  the  fame  of  eloquence  gives  him  great  advantages ;  but^ 
perhaps,  the  memory  of  his  guilt  is  not  yet  effaced.  By  drawing 
names  out  of  an  urn,  no  distinction  of  character  is  made.  The 
mode  of  open  suffrages  is  an  appeal  to-the  judgment  of  the  senate^ 
and  in  that  way  of  proceeding,  the  fame  and  morals  of  men  are  • 
brought  to  the  test  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  community,  and 
the  honour  of  the  prince,  that  such  as  approach  him  on  so  im- 
portant an  event  should  be  chosen  with  discrimination,  men  of 
fair  integrity,  who  are  known  to  carry  with  them  sentiments  and 
principles  worthy  of  the  imperial  ear.  Vespasian  had  been, 
heretofore,  in  habits  of  friendship  with  Thrasea,  with  Soranus, 
and  Sentius  fa  J;  and  if  the  informers  who  ruined  those  excellent 
men  are  not  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  let 
them  not  expect,  in  the  opening  of  ^new  reign,  to  play  the  first 
<;haracters  in  the  state.  By  the  choice  of  the  senate,  the  prince 
would  see  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  men  whom  he  may. 
safely  trust,  and  such  as  deserve  to  be  removed  for  ever  from  his 
presence.  Virtuous  fronds  are  the  true  support  of  an  upright 
government.  Marcellus  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  exploits  of 
his  life :  be  incited  Nero  to  the  murder  of  the  most  illustrious 
citi:5ens  ;  that  was  his  victory  ;  let  him  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his 
guilt;  let  him  triumph  with  impunity  ;  but  let  him  leave  Vespa- 
sian to  better  men  than  himself." 

VIII.  Marcellus  observed  in  reply,  "  that  the  motion,  which 
was  opposed  with  so  much  warmth^  did  aot  originate  with  him* 
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Belf.  It  was  proposed  by  the  consul  elect,  in  conformity  to  an- 
cient precedents  (a)^  by  which,  to  prevent  intrigue  and  cabal, 
the  choice  of  ambassadors  had  been  wisely  left  to  be  decided  by 
lot.  And  is  their  now  any  reason  to  warrant  a  departure  from  a 
system  so  long  established,  with  intent,  under  colour  of  doing 
honour  to  the  prince,  to  give  a  stab  to  the  character  of  individu- 
als? To  pay  due  homage  to  the  prince,  was  competent  to  all 
without  distinction.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  at  present, 
is,  that  by  the  sullen  humour  of  discontented  men,  an  impression 
may  be  made  on  the  mind  of  an  emperor,  new  to  the  cares  of 
state,  and  for  that  reason  jealous  of  all,  balancing  their  words, 
and  forming  a  judgment  of  their  looks  and  most  frivolous  actions. 
For  himself,  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  the  form  of  government  established  by 
the  old  republic :  he  admired  the  past,  and  submitted  to  the  pre- 
sent system,  wishing,  at  all  times,  for  a  race  of  virtuous  princes^ 
but  willing  to  acquiesce  under  the  worst  The  fall  of  Thrasea 
could  not,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  be  imputed  to  him  (h)v 
the  fathers  heard  the  cause,  and  pronounced  judgment  against 
him.  Nero,  it  was  well  known,  amused  mankind  with  a  show 
of  justice,  while  under  the  forms  of  law,  he  practised  the  most  un- 
relenting cruelty.  Nor  did  others  suffer  more  by  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  exile  than  he  himself  had  felt  from  the  dangerous 
friendship  of  that  emperor.  Let  Helvidius,  if  be  will  have  it  so, 
be  ranked  with  Cato  and  with  Brutus ;  in  courage  and  unshaken 
fortitude  let  him  rival  those  exalted  worthies:  for  himself,  he 
pretended  to  be  no  more  than  one  of  that  very  senate,  which  sub* 
mitted  with  passive  obedience  to  the  reigning  prince.  But,  if  he 
might  presume  to  advise  Helvidius,  he  would  caution  him  not  to 
aspire  above  his  sovereign,  nor  affect,  with  airs  of  superior  wis- 
dom, to  give  dogmatical  lessons  to  a  prince  advanced  in  years^ 
who  had  gained  triumphal  honours,  and  was  the  father  of  two 
princes  flourishing  in  the  prime  of  life.  For  though  it  be  true, 
that  despotic  power  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  worst  princes ;  it 
is  equally  true,  that  liberty,  without  due  limitations,  is  never 
agreeable  even  to  the  best."  Such  were  the  arguments  urged  on 
both  sides.  The  fathers  heard  the  debate  with  divided  senti- 
ments. The  party  that  inclined  to  the  old  practice  of  drawing 
the  names  by  lot,  prevailed  in  the  end,  supported,  as  they  were, 
by  the  most  illustrious  members,  who  foresaw  the  danger  of 
giving  umbrage  to  numbers,  if  the  choice  was  decided  by  a  ma- 
jority of  voices. 
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IX.  This  debate  was  followed  by  another  no  less  warm  and 
spirited.  The  praetors,  who  at  that  time  conducted  the  depart- 
ment of  the  treasury  (a)^  after  giving  a  gloomy  picture  of  the 
distress  and  poverty  of  the  state,  proposed  a  plan  of  public  econo^ 
my.  The  consul  elect  opposed  the  motion.  The  business,  he 
said,  was  in  itself  of  so  much  magnitude,  and  the  remedy  so  nice 
and  difficult,  that  the  question  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  con^ 
sideration  of  the  prince.  Helvidius  Priscus  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  To  make  new  regulations,  he  contended,  was  the  duty 
and  the  province  of  the  senate.  The  consuls  put  the  question, 
and  were  proceeding  to  collect  the  votes,  when  Volcatius  Tertul- 
linus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  interposed  his  authority,  that  in  so 
arduous  a  business  nothing  might  be  determined  in  the  absence 
of  the  emperor.  Helvidius  had  moved  another  resolution,  im* 
porting  that  the  capitol  should  be  rebuilt  by  the  public,  with  the 
voluntary  aid  of  Vespasian.  No  debateensued.  Men  of  moderation 
ivished  to  give  their  silent  negative,  and  consign  the  motion  to  obli-* 
vion :  but  certain  busy  memories  hoarded  it  up  for  a  future  A^yfbJ^ 

X.  Musonius  Rufus  faj  took  this  opportunity  to  fall  on  Pub- 
lius  Celer  fhj^  whom  he  charged  with  having,  by  false  testimony, 
taken  away  the  life  of  Bareas  Soranus  fcj.  A  prosecution  of 
this  kind  tended  to  revive  the  resentments  of  the  public  against 
the  whole  race  of  informers ;  but  an  olfender  so  vile,  and  so  de- 
tested, could  not  be  screened  from  justice.  The  memory  of  So- 
ranus was  held  in  veneration,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Celer  there 
were  circumstances  that  aggravated  his  crime.  Professing  to  be 
a  teacher  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  he  took  up  the  trade  of  an 
informer.  He  affected  to  explain  the  laws  of  friendship,  and,  in 
open  violation  of  his  own  rules,  became  a  traitor  to  the  pupil 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  The  cause  was  appointed  to 
be  heard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate.  In  the  mean  time 
the  minds  of  men  were  eager  with  expectation,  not  only  to  see 
Musonius  and  Publius  Celer  engaged  in  a  public  contro- 
versy,' but  also  to  behold  Helvidius  Priscus  returning  to  the 
charge  against  Eprius  Marcellus,  and  the  rest  of  that  detested 
crew. 

XI.  In  this  distracted  state  of  affairs,  when  the  senate  was  di- 
vided into  factions ;  when  a  ruined  party  still  breathed  resent- 
ment, and  the  conquerors  were  without  authority  ;  when  no  lavr 
was  in  force,  and  no  sovereign  at  the  head  of  the  government ; 
Mucianus  entered  the  city,  and  soon  engrossed  into  his  own 
hands  the  whole  power  of  the  state.  The  influence  of  Antonius, 
with  that  of  Anius  Varusj  vanished  at  once.    Mucianus,  har-* 
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bouring  secret  animosity,  amused  them  with  a  specious  show  of 
friendship;  but  a  fair  face  could  not  disguise  the  malice  of  his 
heart.  The  people  of  Rome,  ever  quick  to  discern  the  spirit  of 
parties,  transferred  their  homage  to  Mucianus.  He  was  now  the 
rising  sun.  AH  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  paid  court  to  him: 
alone.  Mucianus,  on  his  part,  omitted  nothing  that  could  add  to 
the  grandeur  of  his  appearance.  He  appeared  in  public  attended 
by  guards ;  he  removed  from  one  palace  to  another,  and  resorted 
to  different  gardens :  his  train,  his  equipage,  and  his  pompous 
display,  announced  the  ambition  of  the  man.  He  assumed  the 
luajesty  of  empire,  renouncing  the  title  only.  His  first  act  of 
power  struck  a  general  terror.  He  ordered  Calpumius  Galeria- 
nus  fa)  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  the  soa 
of  Caius  Piso.  His  popularity,  his  youth,  and  the  graces  of  his 
'  person,  were  his  only  crimes.  In  a  city  like  Rome,  still  in  agi« 
tation,  prone  to  change,  and  listening  with  greedy  ears  to  every 
rumour,  Calpumius  was  marked  out,  by  the  discourse  of  shallow 
politicians,  as  a  person  likely  to  succeed  to  the  sovereign  power. 
By  order  of  Mucianus  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and,  under  % 
military  guard,  conveyed  to  a  place  forty  miles  distant  on  the 
Appian  road.  His  veins  were  there  opened,  and  he  bled  to 
death.  Mucianus  did  not  choose  to  hazard  so  tragical  a  scene  iii 
the  city  of  Rome.  Julius  Priscus,  who  commanded  the  praetori- 
an bands  under  Vitellius,  without  any  urgent  necessity,  but  con« 
scious  of  various  iniquities,  dispatched  himself  with  his  own 
hand.  Alphenus  Varus  preferred  a  life  of  disgrace  and  infamy. 
Asiaticus,  the  freedman  (bjy  suffered  the  punishment  of  common 
slaves,  and,  by  that  ignomiuious  end,  made  atonement  for  th& 
abuse  of  his  ill-gotten  power. 

Xn.  About  this  period,  the  report  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  time,  of  a  dreadful  defeat  in  Germany,  was  confirmed  by 
fresh  advices.  The  news  made  no  impression  at  Rome.  Men, 
talked  with  calm  indifference  of  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  in 
Gaul,  in  the  slaughter  of  armies,  and  of  legions  stormed  in  their 
winter-quarters.  Distant  events  were  not  considered  as  calami- 
ties. The  flame  of  war  being  kindled  in  Germany,  the  occasion 
requires  that  we  here  explain  the  causes  of  that  convulsion,  which 
involved  the  allies  of  Rome,  and  armed  whole  nations  of  barbari* 
ans  against  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Batavians  faj^  while  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine,  were 
a  part  of  the  people  called  the  Cattians.  Driven  from  their  na- 
tive country,  by  intestine  commotions,  they  settled  on  a  waste 
tract  pf  land  bordering  on  the  confines  of  Gaul^  and  at  the  same 
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time  took  possession  of  an  island  washed  at  the  northern  extre* 
tnity  by  the  ocean,  and  at  the  back,  and  on  both  sides,  by  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  and  did  not  suffer  by  their  friendship.  A  supply  of 
men  and  arms  was  the  whole  of  their  contribution.  In  the  wars 
in  Germany  they  learned  to  be  soldiers.  They  passed  afterwards 
into  Britain  fbj^  under  the  command  of  their  own  chiefs  (accord- 
ing to  their  peculiar  custom),  and  added  new  laurels  to  their 
former  fame.  In  their  own  country  they  maintained  a  chosen 
body  of  cavalry,  so  expert  in  the  art  of  swimming,  that  in 
whole  squadrons,  incumbered  with  their  arms,  and  moving' 
in  regular  order,  they  could  dash  across  the  current  of  the 
Rhine. 

XIIL.The  leading  chieftains  of  the  nation  were  Julius  Paulus 
and  Claudius  Civilis  (aj^  both  of  royal  descent    The  former, 
under  a  false  charge  of  rebellion,  was  put  to  death  by  Fonteius 
Capito.     Civilis  was  sent  in  irons  to  be  disposed  of  by  Nero: 
Galba  released  him  from  his  fetters.    Under  Vitellius,  he  was 
again  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  called 
aloud  for  his  execution.    Hence  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  name, 
and  his  hopes  of  success  founded  on  the  distractions  of  the  em- 
pire.    Disfigured  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  took  occasion  from 
that  blemish  to  call  himself  a  second  Sertorius  fbj^  or  another 
Hannibal.    Politic,  beyond  the  reach  of  barbarians,  he  wished  to 
avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Rome,  and,  to  that  end,  aitected  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Viespasian.      To  this  conduct  some  colour 
was  given  by  the  letters  which  he  received  from  Antonius,  direct- 
ing him  to  make  a  diversion  in  Germany,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
succour  of  tjje  legions  expected  by  Vitellius.    Hordeonius  Flac- 
cus  gave  the  same  order  in  person.    That  general  was  a  friend  to 
Vespasian's  cause,  but  chiefly  zealous  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
If  such  prodigious  numbers  made  an  irruption  into  Italy,  he 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

XIV.  Civilis  had  taken  his  resolution  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
With  a  bold,  but  concealed,  plan  of  ambition,  he  looked  forward 
to  future  contingencies,  and  took  his  measures  in  the  following 
manner.  By  order  of  Vitellius,  new  levies  were  to  be  made,  and 
the  youth  of  Batavia  was  to  be  called  out.  This  expedient,  harsh 
in  itself,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  avarice  and  profligacy 
of  the  Roman  officers.  By  their  direction  the  aged  and  infirm 
were  pressed  into  the  Service,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a  sti- 
pulated price  for  their  dismission.  Boys  of  tender  years,  but  ad« 
vanced  in  their  growth  (as  is  generally  the  case  in  that  country ), 
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were  dragged  away  to  gratify  the  criminal  passions  of  their  mas- 
ters.   Hence  murmurs,  jealousies,  and  grievous  complaints.'  The 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy  saw  their  opportunity,  and,  by  their 
advice,  the  people  refused  to  be  enrolled.     Civilis,  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  convivial  meeting,  drew  together  the  prime  nobility,  and 
the  bravest  of  the  nation,  to  a  banquet  fa)  in  a  sacred  grove.  At 
a  late  hour,  when  wine  and  midnight  revelry  had  inflamed  their 
spirits,  he  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  fame  and  military 
exploits  of  the  Batavians,  artfully  making  a  transition  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  his^  countrymen,  the  depredations  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  cruel  tyranny  under  which  the  nation  groaned.    "  Rome," 
he  said,  "  no  longer  treats  us  as  allies  and  friends :    we  are  re- 
duced to  the  vilest  bondage.    The  commanders  of  legions  were 
wont  to  come  among  us  with  their  train  of  attendants,  always  a 
grievous  burthen;   but  even  that  honour  is  now  withheld.    "We 
are  turned  over  to  centurions  and  subaltern  officers.   Those  petty 
tyrants  are  no  sooner  enriched  with  plunder,  and  pampered  with 
our  blood,-  than  they  are  recalled,  to  make  way  for  new  oppres- 
sors.    Rapacity  follows  in  succession;  and,  to  varnish  their  guilt, 
new  expedients  are  found,  and  new  names  for  extortion.    A  pro- 
ject is  now  ou  foot  to  recruit  their  armies,  and  for  that  purpose, 
the  country  must  be  drained  of  inhabitants ;    sons  must  be  torn 
from  their  parents,  and  brothers  from  their  brothers.      And  yet 
the  Romans  were  never,  at  any  period,  in  so  feeble  a  condition. 
Behold  their  winter-quarters :    besides  their  old  men,  and  their 
stores  of  plunder,  what  have  they  to  exhibit  to  our  view?   Dare 
to  lift  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  the  phantom  of  an  army,  mere 
nominal  legions.    Our  forces  are  in  vigour ;   we  have   both  in- 
fantry and  cavalry:  the  Germans  are  ourkinsmeit;    the  Gauls 
think  as  we  do:    and  even  the  Romans  themselves  invite  us 
to  the  war.    If  we  fail,  our  zeal  for  Vespasian  will  plead  our 
excuse;    if  we  succeed.   Victory  gives  no  account' of  her  ac- 
tions." 

XV.  This  speech  was  received  with. shouts  of  approbation. 
Civilis,  taking  advantage  of  the  impression  he  had  made,  bound 
them  all  in  a  solemn  league,  with  oaths  and  imprecations,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  barbarians.  Deputies  were  sent  to  the  Ca- 
ninefates,  to  invite  them  into  the  confederacy.  That  nation  oc- 
cupies part  of  the  island  fa)y  in  their  origin,  their  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  military  virtue,  equal  to  the  Batavians,  but  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers.  The  Batavian  cohorts,  formerly  sent  to  serve 
in  Britain,  as  already  mentioned,  returned  from  that  expedition, 
and  were  quartered  at  Magontiacum  (hj.     By  secret  practices 
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Civilis  engaged  .them  in  a  revolt.  The  leading  chieftain  among 
the  Caninefates  was  known  by  the  name  of  Brinno;  a  man  of 
brutal  and  ferocious  bravery,  and  by  his  birth  illustrious.  His 
father  had  been  often  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and,  after  mu* 
By  signal  exploits,  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  expedition  and  the 
mock  triumph  of  Caligula  fc).  Tlie  descendant  of  a  rebel  fami- 
ly wanted  no  recommendation  to  his  countrymen.  Brinno  was 
placed  on  a  shield,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  nation,  and  be- 
ing carried  in  triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  was  declared 
commander  in  chief.  He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Frisians 
(dj^  a  people  beyond  the  Rhine.  With  this  reinforcement  he 
found  means  to  storm  the  winter-quarters  of  two  cohorts,  which, 
except  the  extremity  next  to  the  sea,  lay  open  and  defenceless. 
The  assault  was  not  foreseen,  nor  were  the  Romans  in  force  to 
maintain  their  post.  The  camp  was  taken  and  pillaged.  The 
victuallers,  and  Roman  traders,  who  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  were  the  next  victims.  That  the  castles  and  forts, 
built  along  the  coast,  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
the  Roman  ofiicers,  seeing  an  attack  intended,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Aquillius,  a  principal  centurion,  col- 
lected together  all  the  colours  and  standards,  and,  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  forces,  chose  a  station  on  the  upper  part  of  the  island 
(e}^  exhibiting  rather  the  name  than  the  strength  of  an  army. 
The  flower  of  the  cohorts  had  been  drawn  away  by  Vitellius, 
and,  to  fill  up  the  companies,  a  set  of  raw  recruits,  from  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  the  Nervians  and  Germans,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  arms.  But  arms  in  the  hands  of  men  not  in- 
ured to  discipline,  were  an  unwieldy  burthen. 

XVI.  Civilis,  still  thinking  it  his  interest  to  disguise  his  real 
intentions,,  complained  aloud  of  the  Roman  officers,  who  had^le- 
serted  their  posts.  With  the  cohort  under  his  couimand,  he 
would  undertake  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Caninefates:  the 
Romans,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  return  to  their  quarters. 
The  policy  of  this  advice  was  too  apparent.  The  cohorts  dis- 
persed and  weakened  by  division,  might  fall  an  easy  prey ;  and 
from  various  circumstances,  which  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
mans could  not  suppress,  it  soon  transpired,  that  Civilis,  and  not 
Brinno,  was  at  the  head  of  the  revolt  At  length  that  enterpris- 
ing chief,  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  wily  arts,  resolved 
to  throw  off  the  mask.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  three  (divisions, 
consisting  of  the  Caninefates,  the  Frisians,  and  Batavfans,  all 
distinguished  by  their  proper  colours  and  standards.  The  Ro- 
mans appeared  in  order  of  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  while 
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their  ships,  which,  after  setting  fire  to  the  forts  and  castles,  had 
been  collected  together,  advanced  up  the  river  to  second  the  ope- 
rations of  the  army.  A  battle  ensued,  and  had  not  lasted  long, 
-when  a  cohort  of  Tungrians,  with  their  ensigns  displayed,  went 
over  to  Civilis.  By  this  unexpected  treachery  the  Roman  army 
was  thrown  into  confusion.  The  soldiers  found  themselves  beset 
on  every  side.  They  were  slaughtered  by  their  friends  and  ene- 
mies. Nor  did  the  fleet  behave  with  more  fidelity.  Numbfersofthe 
men  at  the  oars  were  Batavians:  they  began,  as  it  were,  through 
ignorance  and  want  of  skill,  to  counteract  the  mariners  and  sail- 
ors, till,  at  length,  turning  the  prows  of  the  vessels,  they  bore 
away  to  the  opposite  shore.  The  pilots  and  centurions  who 
dared  to  oppose  them,  were  put  to  death;  and  thus  the  whole 
fleet,  to  the  number  of  four-and-twenty  ships^  was  either  taken, 
or  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

XVII.  This  victory  was  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time 
brought  with  it  solid  advantages.  The  Batavians  were  in  want 
of  arms  and  shipping,  and  they  were  now  supplied  with  both. 
Their  fame  resounded  throughout  Gaul  and  Grermany.  Both  na- 
tions honoured  them  as  the  assertors  of  public  liberty.  The 
Germans,  by  their  ambassadors,  offered  to  espouse  their  cause, 
and  the  Gauls  were  already  inclined  to  join  the  confederacy.  Ci- 
vilis had  the  address  to  allure  that  nation  to  his  interest.  To 
•uch  of  their  officers  as  were  taken  prisoners  be  granted  liberty 
to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  the  cohorts  had  their  op- 
tion either  to  depart,  or  to  join  the  victorious  army.  Those  who 
remained  were  employed  honourably  in  the  service^  and  such  as 
preferred  their  dismission  went  off*  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Romans.  Before  their  departure,  Civilis  laboured,  in  secret  con-* 
fererences^  to  inflame  their  indignation.  "  Call  to  mind/'  he 
said,  *^  the  miseries  wbich  you  have  endured  for  a  series  of  years. 
Your  condition,  during  that  period,  was  a  state  of  bondage,  and 
you  gave  it  the  name  of  peace.  The  Batavians  were  exempt 
from  taxes  and  tributes,  and  yet  they  took  up  arms  against  the 
oppressors  of  mankind.  In  the  first  engagement,  the  Romans 
fled  before  the  sons  of  freedom.  Let  the  Gauls  shake  off  the 
yoke,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence?  The  resources  of 
Italy  are  exhausted.  It  is  by  the  blood  of  the  provinces  that  the 
provinces  have  been  wrested  from  us.  For  the  defeat  of  Vindex 
faj  the  Romans  have  no  reason  to  triumph.  That  victory  was 
gained  by  the  Batavian  cavalry :  by  them  the  £duans  and  Arver* 
nians  were  put  to  the  rout.  Among  the  auxiliaries  led  by  Vku 
ginius  on  that  occasion,  the  Belgic  Gauls  were  his  strongest  forcA, 
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Gaul,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was  conquered  by  herself.  At  present, 
one  comnnon  interest  unites  us  all,  and  we  have  this  further  ad- 
vantage; whatever  of  useful  discipline  was  to  be  found  in  the  Ro- 
man camps,  we  have\nade  that  our  own.  Their  military  skill  is 
on  our  side.  The  veteran  cohorts,  before  whom  Otho's  legions 
were  oblfged  to  fly,  have  declared  for  tis,  Syria  and  Asia,  and 
the  oriental  nations,  may,  if  they  will,  bow  down  in  slavery,  and 
stretch  their  necks  to  the  yoke:  under  their  own  despotic  kings 
they  have  been  taught  to  crouch  in  bondage.  In  Gaul  there  are 
men  still  living,  who  were  born  in  freedom,  before  tributes  (bj^ 
imposts,  and  other  badges  of  Roman  tyranny,  were  invented.  By 
the  overthrow  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  slavery  was  driven  out  of 
Germany.  In  that  juncture,  it  was  not  with  Vitellius  that  the 
assertors  of  freedom  were  to  contend:  the  struggle  was  with  Au- 
gustus Caesar.  Against  that  emperor  the  Germans  fought  for 
liberty,  that  best  gift,  dealt  out  by  the  impartial  hand  of  nature, 
even  to  the  brute  creation.  Man  has  the  addition  of  courage  and 
virtue  to  defend  his  rights;  and  all  who  have  the  fortitude  to 
stand  forth  in  that  glorious  cause,  are  sure  to  be  favoured  by  the 
gods.  Let  us  rise  at  once,  and,  sword  in  hand,  attack  a  people 
weakened  by  their  own  divisions.  Our  strength  is  unimpaired; 
the  Romans  are  exhausted  ;  they  are  divided  between  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitellius ;  and,  while  they  are  fighting  for  a  master, 
they  offer  themselves  to  the  just  vengeance  of  an  injured 
people." 

XVIII.  While  Civilis,  in  this  manner,  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  states  of  Gaul  and  Grermany,  the  ambition  of  that  politic  war- 
rior inspired  all  his  measures.  If  his  project  succeeded,  be 
thought  of  nothing  less  than  making  himself  king  of  those  rich 
and  powerful  nations.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  affected,  for  some 
time,  to  have  no  suspicion  of  Civilis.  He  soon,  however,  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  camp  was  taken  by  storm,  the  cohorts 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  Roman  name  exterminated  from  the 
isle  of  Batavia.  In  this  alarming  crisis,  he  ordered  Mummius 
Lupercus,  with  two  legions,  then  under  his  command  in  winter- 
quarters,  to  march  against  the  enemy.  That  officer  obeyed  with 
prompt  alacrity.  With  the  forces  in  his  camp,  with  the  Ubians, 
who  were  near  at  hand,  and  the  Treverian  cavalry,  drawn  from 
an  inconsiderable  distance,  he  passed  over  into  the  island.  He 
added  t«  his  army  a  squadron  of  Batavian  horse,  already  corrupt- 
ed by  the  wily  arts  of  Civilis.  These  men  made  a  show  of  zeal 
in  the  service  of  the  Romans,  to  the  end  that,  on  the  day  of 
battle,  they  might  enhance  the  value  of  their  treachery.    Civilis 
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prepared  to  receive  the  enemy.  Near  his  person  be  displayed 
the  banners  taken  from  the  vanquished  cohorts,  that  the  sight  of 
those  glorious  trophies  might  inspire  his  troops  with  ardour,  and 
depress  a  conquered  enemy  by  the  recollection  of  their  late  ca- 
lamity. In  the  rear  he  placed  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  with 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  might*there  in- 
flame the  ardour  of  the  combatants*  and,  by  their  reproaches, 
preveiit  an  ignominious  flight  The  field  resounded  M^ith  the 
war-song  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  the  women. 
The  Romans  returned  a  feeble  shout  The  Batavian  cavalry 
went  over  to  their  countrymen,  and  by  that  desertion  the  left 
wing  of  the  Roman  army  was  exposed  to  the  enemy.  The 
legionary  soldiers,  though  pressed  on  every  side,  preserved  their 
ranks,  and  showed  an  intrepid  countenance.  The  Ubian  and 
Treverian  auxiliaries  fled  with  precipitation.  The  Germans  pux- 
sued  them  with  determined  fury.  The  legions,  in  the  mean  time, 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  station 
known  by  the  name  of  Vetera,  or  the  old  camp  (a).  After 
, this  victory,  a  struggle  for  power  and  pre-eminence  broke  out 
between  Civilis  and  Claudius  Labeo,  who  commanded  the  Bata- 
vian cavalry.  Civilis  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  put  his  rival  to 
death :  an  act  of  violence  might  provoke  the  popular  hatred;  and 
yet,  if  be  suffered  him  to  remain  with  the  army,  internal  discord 
might  be  productive  of  quarrels  and  confusion.  Labeo  was  re*- 
moved  to  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 

XIX.  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  the  Caninefates 
and  a  detachment  of  Batavian  cohorts,  by  order  of  Vitellius,  set 
out  on  the  march  for  Rome.  A  messenger  dispatched  by  Civilis 
overtook  them  with  the  news  of  his  victory.  The  intelligence 
filled  the  soldiers  with  arrogance  and  ferocity.  They  demanded 
a  recompense  for  their  march,  the  donative  promised  by  Vitelli- 
us, with  double  pay,  and  an  augmentation  of  their  cavalry.  In 
making  these  demands,  they  had  no- hopes  of  success;  a  pretext 
for  sedition  was  all  they  wanted.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  yielded  in 
several  instances;  but  his  concessions  provoked  ulterior  demandsi 
which  the  men  knew  would  not  be  granted.  At  length,  throw- 
ing aside  all  respect  for  the  general,  they  resolved*  to  join  Civilis, 
imd  accordingly  bent  their  course  towards  the  Lower  Germany. 
Flaccus  called  a  council  of  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  to  deli<* 
berate  whether  it  were  expedient  to  reduce  the  mutii^eers  by 
force  of  arms.  His  natural  timidity  returned  upon  him,  and  his 
officers  had  no  resolution.  They  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the 
auxiliary  forces,  and  knew  besides  that  the  legions  were  chiefly 
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filled  with  raw  recruits.  Flaccus  resolved  to  keep  his  men  withia 
their  intrenchments;  but  he  resolved  without  decision,  and  the 
D€Xt  moment  repented.  The  very  oHicers  who  advised  the  mea- 
sure were  the  first  to  condemn  it  The  general  sent  off  dis- 
patches to  Herennius  Gallus,  then  at  the  head  of  the  first  legion 
stationed  at  Bonn  (a)y  with  orders  to  oppose  the  march  of  the 
Batavians,  while  he  himself  with  his  whole  array  hung  upon  their 
rear.  The  plan  was,  no  doubt,  well  concerted.  Had  both  gene- 
rals advanced  with  their  troops,  the  revolters  mu^t  have  been 
hemmed  in,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Flaccus  once  more  changed  his 
mind.  In  a  second  letter  to  Gallus,  he  directed  that  officer  not  to 
obstruct  the  Batavians  in  their  march.  By  this  fluctuation  of 
counsels,  both  the  generals  were  brought  under  a  cloud  of  sus-^ 
picion.  The  war  and  all  its  consequences  were  imputed,  not 
to  the  inactive  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  nor  yet  to  the  superior 
bravery  of  the  insurgents,  but  to  the  perfidy  of  the  command- 
ing officers. 

XX.  The  Batavians,  as  soon  as  they  drew  near  to  the  camp  at 
Bonn,  sent  a  message  to  Herennius  Gallus,  importing  "  that  they 
bad  no  hostile  design.  They  had  often  fought  for  the  Romans^ 
and  did  not  mean  to  make  war  against  them.  Worn  out  in  a  long 
and  painful  service,  they  desired  nothing  but  a  retreat  from  la- 
bour in  their  native  country.  Their  march,  if  not  obstructed, 
would  leave  behind  no  trace  of  mischief;  but  if  their  passage  was 
disputed,  they  were  determined  to  cut  their  way  sword  in 
hand."  The  Roman  general  was  staggered  with  these  menaces  ; 
but  his  soldiers,  eager  for  action,  obliged  him  to  hazard  a  battle, 
Thfe  whole  army  rushed  out  at  the  several  gates  of  the  camp,  in 
number  three  thousand  legionary  soldiers,  some  Belgic  cohorts, 
raised  by  sudden  levies,  and  a  large  body  of  peasants,  and  follo>v- 
€r8of  the  camp,  an  undisciplined  band,  before  the  onset  brave  and 
insolent,  and  in  the  heat  of  action  the  first  to  betake  themselves 
to  flight  The  Romans  hoped  to  surround  an  enemy  whom  they 
knew  to  be  inferior  in  number.  The  Batavians,  whom  a  life  of 
warfare  had  made  soldiers,  formed  their  ranks  with  skill ;  the 
front,  the  flanks,  and  the  rear,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
Roman  lines  were  too  much  extended  into  length.  The  Batavi- 
ans attacked  with  fury,  and  soon  broke  through  the  ranks.  The 
Belgic  cohorts  gave  way  on  the  first  impression.  The  rout  of 
the  legions  followed.  All  endeavoured  to  regain  their  camp.  In 
the  intrenchments  a  dreadful  slaughter  followed.  The  fosse  was 
filled  with  mangled  bodies,  nor  was  the  havoc  made  by  the  Bata- 
vians only :    numbers,  in  that  wild  confusion,  perished  by  the 
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hands  of  their  comrades.  The  conquerors  pursued  their  march, 
avoiding  the  road  to  theAgrippinian  colony,  and,  during  the  rest 
of  their  way,  committed  no  act  of  hostility.  They  even  en- 
deavoured to  exculpate  themselves  from  all  imputation  in  their 
late  encounter  at  Bonn,  alleging  that  they  were,  on  that  occasion, 
under  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  when  peace  was 
humbly  offered,  and  haughtily  refused. 

XXL  Civilis,  being  now  reinforced  by  these  veteran  cohorts, 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army.  His  resolution,  not* 
withstanding,  began  to  falter.  The  weight  and  power  of  the 
Romans  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  :  he  balanced  all  con- 
sequences, and,  still  remaining  indecisive,  Judged  it  best  to  save 
appearances  by  making  his  whole  army  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Vespasian.  He  also  sent  a  deputation  to  the  two  legions, 
which  after  their  late  defeat  retired  to  the  old  camp,  inviting  them 
to  follow  his  example,  and  acknowledge  the  title  of  the  new  em- 
peror. The  legions  returned  for  answer,  "  that  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  adopt  the  counsels  of  an  enemy,  much  less  of  a  traitor. 
Vitellius  was  their  sovereign,  and  in  his  cause  they  would  stand 
firm  to  the  last.  It  was  not  for  a  deserter,  a  Batavian  fugitive,  to 
assume  the  style  and  character  of  an  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
The  punishment  due  to  his  crimes  was  what  he  had  to  expect" 
Enraged  by  this  reply,  Civilis  roused  the  whole  Batavian  na- 
tion. The  Bructerians  and  Tencterians  (aj  entered  into  the 
league,  and  by  agents,  dispatched  for  the  purpose,  all  Ger- 
many was  invited  to  share  in  the  spoil  and  glory  of  the 
conquest. 

XXH.  Mummius  Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufus,  the  two  Ro- 
man generals,  saw  a  storm  gathering  round  them,  and,  to  main- 
tain their  post  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  began 
to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  old  camp.  A  number  of 
buildings,  during  a  long  peace,  had  been  erected  near  the  in- 
trenchments,  so  thick  as  to  resemble  a  municipal  town ;  but,  in 
time  of  war,  they  might  favour  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and, 
for  that  reason^  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  But  a  sufficient 
store  of  .provisions  was  not  laid  up  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers 
were  permitted  to  seize  the  whole  stock,  as  lawful  plunder;  and 
by  consequence,  that  which  might  have  held  out  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  was  in  a  few  days  entirely  consumed.  Civilis  advanced 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  He  commanded  the  centre  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  the  select  Batavian  forces.  To  strike  the 
Romans  with  terror,  he  lined  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  with  bat- 
talions of  Germans,  and  ordered  the  cavalry  to  scour  the  country 
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round.  His  fleet,  at  the  same  time»  advanced. against  the  cur- 
rent To  increase  the  pomp  and  terror  of  the  war,  the  colours 
taken  from  the  cohorts  were  displayed  to  view,  and  the  images 
of  wild  beasts  ^a^  were  brought  forth  from  the  sacred  groves, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  barbarous  nations  rushing  to  a 
battle.  The  besieged  saw  the  appearance  of  a  civil  and  a  foreign 
war  upon  their  hands  at  once.  The  extent  of  the  intrenchments, 
designed  at  first  for  the  reception  of  two  legions,  and  now  defended 
by  scarce  five  thousand  men,  inspired  the  Barbarians  with  hope 
and  courage.  It  is  true,  that  within  the  lines  there  was  a  numerous 
body  of  sutlers  and  followers  of  the  army,  who,  on  the  first  alarm, 
had  fled  to  the  camp  for  protection,  and  from  those  men  some 
kind  of  service  was  expected 

XXIII.  The  camp  stood  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  that  rose 
with  a  gentle  acclivity,  and  partly  on  the  level  plain  ;  original  ly 
Uie  design  of  Augustus  Csesar,  who  had  conceived,  that  the  le« 
gions,  stationed  there  in  winter-quarters,  would  be  able  to  bridle 
both  the  Germanics.  That  emperor  did  not  foresee  the  time 
when  the  Barbarians  would  dare  to  seek  the  legions  in  their  in« 
trenchments.  It  followed,  by  consequence,  that  no  pains  were 
employed  to  add  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place ;  no  works 
were  thrown  up  to  secure  the  ramparts ;  courage  and  military 
discipline  were  deemed  a  sufficient  bulwark.  The  Batavians, 
and  the  troops  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  did  not  advance  to  the 
attack  in  one  united  body.  Jealous  of  their  national  honour,  and 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  by  brave  exploit,  the  several  na-* 
tions  formed  their  lines  in  separate  divisions.  The  assault  be- 
gan with  missive  weapons  lanced  at  a  distance ;  but  no  impres« 
sion  was  made.  The  darts  hung  without  efiect  upon  the  towers 
and  pinnacles  of  the  walls,  while  the  discharge  of  stones  from 
the  fortifications  overwhelmed  all  beneath.  The  Barbarians  re- 
solved to  storm  the  works.  They  rushed  to  the  attack,  rending 
the  air  with  wild  and  furious  bowlings ;  they  advanced  their  seal- 
iog-ladders,  and  formed  a  military  shell.  Some  boldly  gained  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  but  were  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  or  beat  down  with  bucklers.  As  they  fell,  numbers  were 
crushed  with  stakes  and  javelins. ,  Their  own  impetuous  fury 
hurried  them  into  danger.  Encouraged  by  their  former  success, 
and  sure  of  victory,  they  rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  that  un- 
daunted courage  with  which  the  thirst  of  prey  inspires  the  minds 
of  barbarians.  Under  every  disadvantage,  they  still  thought  of 
plunder.  They  attempted,  for  the  first  time,  to  make  use  of  bat« 
ftering-engines,  but  without  sufficient  skill.    They  were  taught 
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by  prisoners  and  deserters  to  raise,  with  rude  materials,  a  plat- 
form,  in  the  shape  of  a  bridge,  and  to  move  it  forward  upon 
wheels.  From  the  top  of  the  arch,  as  from  a  rampart,  some  weie 
able  to  annoy  the  besieged,  while  others,  under  cover,  endeavoured 
to  sap  the  walls.  But  the  weight  of  stones  discharged  from  the 
engines  of  the  Romans  broke  down  and  crushed  the  enormous 
fabric.  The  Batavians,  however,  did  not  desist  They  began  to 
prepare  penthouses,  and  to  form  a  covered  way  with  burdleflt 
The  besieged  attacked  them  with  a  volley  of  flaming  javelins, 
and  poured  such  an  incessant  fire,  that  the  assailants  were  on 
every  side  enveloped  by  the  flames.  In  despair  of  carrying  the 
"works  by  force,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  a  regular  blockade. 
They  knew  that  the  besieged  had  but  a  scanty  store  of  provisions, 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  a  vast  unwarlike  multi- 
tude. Famine,  they  bad  no  doubt,  would  conspire  with  the  natu« 
ral  treachery  of  the  slaves  to  kindle  the  flame  of  sedition  in  the 
camp.  They  relied,  besides,  on  the  unforeseen  events  of  war, 
and  had  no  doubt  of  being,  in  a  short  time,  masters  of  the  place. 
XXIV.  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  having  received  intelligence  that 
the  old  camp  was  invested,  sent  dispatches  into  Gaul  for  a  rein- 
forcement, and  ordered  Dillius  Vocula,  who  commanded  the 
eighteenth  legion,  to  proceed  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  detachment, 
by  rapid  marches  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  while  he  him* 
self,  disabled  by  bodily  inlirmity,  and  detested  by  his  men,  sailed 
down  the  river,  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  army.  The  com* 
plaints  of  the  soldiers  against  their  general  were  loud  and  violent 
*'  It  was  by  his  connivance  that  the  Batavian  cohorts  departed 
from  Magontiacum ;  he  was  blind,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  to  the 
machinations  of  Civilis;  and  he  wilfully  suffered  the  German 
nations  to  be  drawn  into  the  revolt  Neither  Anton ius  Primus, 
nor  Mucianus,  by  their  vigour  and  activity,  so  efiectually  served 
the  interest  of  Vespasian.  Open  hostility  declares  itself  at  once, 
and  men  are  on  their  guard :  fraud  works  in  secret,  and  the  blow, 
because  concealed*,  is  not  easily  warded  off.  Civilis  has  thrown 
off  the  mask  ;  above  disguise,  an  open  enemy,  he  heads  his  army 
in  the  field.  Hordeonius  Flaccus  wages  war  in  bis  chamber; 
be  gives  his  orders  in  bed,  and  favours  the  operations  of  the  ene- 
my. And  shall  so  many  brave  and  warlike  soldiers  languish 
under  a  wretched  valetudinarian  ?  a  superannuated  general  ?  Bet* 
ter  to  strike  at  once,  and,  by  the  death  of  a  traitor,  deliver  the 
army  from  an  impotent  chief,  under  whose  in  auspicious  banners 
they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  disgrace  and  ruin.'*  While  by 
tiiese  wd  such-like  dijK:our8€0  the  minds  of  the  legions  kindled 
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to  a  blaze,  letters  from  Vespasian  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
receipt  of  those  letters  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army. 
FlaccQS,  for  that  reason,  read  them  to  a  full  assembly  of  the  sol- 
diei^,  and  sent  the  messengers  bound  in  chains  to  Vitelliua. 

XXV.  That  proceeding  had  its  effect :  the  men  were  pacified, 
and  soon  after  arrived  at  Bonn,  the  winter  station  of  the  first  le- 
gion. The  soldiers  at  that  place  were  still  more  enraged  against 
the  general.  To  his  misconduct  they  imputed  their  late  defeat. 
••  By  his  order  they  marched  out  to  offer  battle  to  the  Batavians, 
expecting,  while  they  engaged  the  enemy  in  front,  that  the  troops 
from  Magontiacum  were  to  fall  upon  the  rear.  But  no  succours 
arrived ;  the  men  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  treacheiy  of  the  general. 
The  other  annies,  wherever  stationed,  were  kept  in  ignorance  of 
all  that  passed,  nor  was  any  account  transmitted  to  Vitcllius. 
And  yet  it  was  evident,  that,  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  the  rebellion  might  have  been  crushed  in  the 
bod."  To  appease  these  discontents,  Flaccus  produced,  and 
read,  in  the  presence  of  the  army,  copies  of  the  several  letters  by 
which  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  succours  from  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Gaul.  He  descended  to  other  compliances  still  more  perni- 
cious and  disgraceful.  He  established  a  new  rule,  by  which  it 
was  settled,  that  for  the  future,  all  letters  should  be  delivered  to 
the  eagle-bearers  of  the  legions,  to  be  by  them  communicated  to 
the  soldiers,  before  they  underwent  the  inspection  of  the  general 
officers.  He  then  ordered  one  of  the  mutineers  to  be  loaded  with 
irons;  not  that  the  man  was  the  only  incendiary,  but  the  general 
meant,  by  that  act,  to  retain  some  shadow  of  authority.  From 
Bonn  the  army  proceeded  to  the  Agrippinian  colony.  At  that 
place  they  were  joined  by  numerous  succours  that  came  pouring  in 
from  Gaul,  where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the  people  still 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Rome.  But,  in  a  short  time  afterwards^ 
when  they  saw  the  efforts  of  the  Germans  crowned  with  success, 
the  different  states  of  that  country  had  recourse  to  arms,  deter- 
mined to  recover  their  liberty,  and,  if  the  enterprise  succeeded, 
with  the  ambitious  design  of  imposing  upon  others  the  yoke 
which  they  shook  off  from  their  own  shoulders.  The  fury  of  the 
legions  was  far  from  being  appeased.  The  example  of  a  single 
offender  bound  in  chains  made  no  impression.  That  very  man 
was  hardy  enough  to  turn  his  own  particular  case  into  an  argu- 
ment against  bis  general.  He  had  been,  he  said,  the  confidential 
messenger  between  Flaccus  and  Civilis ;  and  now,  to  hinder  the 
truth  from  being  brought  to  light,  his  testimony  was  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  an  unjust  and  cruel  sentence.    The  wickedness  of  this 
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incendiaiy  roused  the  indignation  of  Vocula.  That  spirited  officer 
mounted  the  tribunal  with  a  firmness  that  struck  a  general  awe. 
He  ordered  the  miscreant  to  be  seized,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  his  shrieks,  s^ent  him  to  instant  execution.  The  8edi«> 
tious  w^re  overawed,  and  the  well-disposed  obeyed  with  alacrity. 
Vocula  was  now  the  favourite  of  the  army.  The  soldiers,  with 
one  voice,  insisted  that  he  should  be  their  general,  and  Flaccus 
resigned  the  command. 

XXVI.  The  minds  of  the  soldiers  were  still  in  agitation,  and 
various  causes  conspired  to  inflame  their  discot^tents.  Their  pay 
was  in  arrear ;  provisions  were  scarce ;  the  Gauls  were  not  in  a 
temper  to  pay  their  tribute,  or  to  furnish  supplies  of  men;  the 
Rhine,  by  a  long  course  of  dry  weather,  almost  unknown  in  that 
climate,  was  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  navigable ;  supplies  for 
the  army  were  conveyed  with  difiiculty ;  to  hinder  the  Germans 
from  fording  over,  a  chain  of  posts  was  necessary  on  the  banks 
of  the  river;  and,  by  consequence,  there  was  a  dearth  of  grain, 
and  many  mouths  to  demand  it  With  vulgar  minds,  the  sbal* 
lowness  of  the  stream  passed  for  a  prodigy.  According  to  their 
interpretation,  the  very  rivers  deserted  the  Romans,  and  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  the  empire  disappeared.  That,  which  in' 
time  of  peace  (a J  would  have  been  no  more  than  the  effect  of 
natural  causes,  was  now  called  fate,  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 
The  army  marched  to  Novesium  (bj  and  was  there  joined  by 
the  thirteenth  legion,  under  the  command  of  Herennius  Gallus, 
who  was  now  associated  with  Vocula.  The  two  generals  were 
not  inclined  to  seek  the  enemy.  They  pitched  their  camp  at  a 
place  called  Gelduba  (cjy  and  to  keep  their  men  in  exercise,  em- 
ployed them  in  forming  the  line  of  battle,  in  digging  trenchea, 
throwing  up  ramparts,  and  other  military  works.  To  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  plunder,  and  by  that  incentive  to  animate  their 
courage,  Vocula  mvched  with  the  main  body  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Gugemians  fdj^  a  people  leagued  with  Civilis. 
Gallus,  in  the  mean  time,  with  part  of  the  troops,  kept  possession 
of  the  camp. 

XXVII.  It  happened  thatabajge,  laden  with  grain,  was  strand* 
ed  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
camp.  The  Germans  exerted  themselves  'to  draw  the  vessel  to 
their  own  bank.  Gallus  dispatched  a  cohort  to  prevent  the  dis- 
grace. The  (lermaiis  poured  down  in  great  numbers.  Succours 
arrived  on  both  sides.  An  engagement  followed.  The  Germans, 
after  making  a  prodigious  slaughter,  secured  the  vesseL  The 
Romans  imputed  their  defeat  not  to  their  want  of  valour,  but  to 
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the  treachery  of  the  general,  This,  in  all  calamities^  was  the 
constant  language  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  in  their  fury  drag* 
ged  Gallus  out  of  his  tent;  they  tore  his  clothes,  and  fell  on  him 
trith  blows,  demanding  who  were  the  accomplices  combined 
with  him  to  betray  the  army?  and  what  was  the  price  of  his  pcr« 
iidy?  Their  rage  against  Hordeonius  Flaccus  broke  out  again 
with  increasing  violence.  He  was  the  author  of  the  crime,  and 
Gallus  was  an  instrument  in  his  hands.  In  this  extremity,  to 
deliver  himself  from  instant  death,  the  general  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  passions  of  the  men,  and  give  bis  testimony  against 
Hordeonius  Flaccus.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  loaded  with  fet- 
ters, and  not  released  till  Vocula  returned  to  the  camp.  That 
general,  on  the  following  day,  ordered  the  ringleaders  of  the  mu-* 
tiny  to  be  put  to  death.  Such  was  the  wonderful  diversity  of 
temper  that  showed  itself  in  that  army ;  at  one  moment,  rage  and 
madness,  and,  in  quick  succession,  patience  and  resignation* 
The  common  men,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  devoted  to  Vitellius, 
while  the  most  distinguished  officers  inclined  to  Vespasian. 
Hence  that  astonishing  medley  of  guilt  and  punishment,  of  du« 
tiful  behaviour  and  savage  ferocity.  The  men  were  unwilling  to 
be  governed,  and^yet  submitted  to  correction. 

XXVIII.  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  every  day  more  for* 
midable.  All  Grermany  espoused  his  cause^  and  succours  arrived 
from  every  quarter.  The  states  beyond  the  Rhine  delivered 
their  prime  nobility  as  hostages  to  bind  the  league  in  closer  union* 
Civilis  issued  his  orders,  that  the  confederates,  who  lay  contigu- 
ous to  theUbians/^a^  and  Treverians,  should  harass  the  people  by 
frequeut  incursions,  and  carry  slaughter  and  devastation  through 
their  country.  At  the  same  time  be  gave  directions  that  a  strong 
party  should  pass  over  the  Meuse,  to  invade  the  Menapians  fhj^ 
the  Mormians,  and  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  I'he  soldiers  in  every 
quarter  were  enriched  with  plunder.  The  Ubians,  in  particular, 
felt  the  vengeance  of  the  ravaging  parties.  Though  they  were  ori- 
ginally of  German  extraction,  they  had  renounced  their  country, 
and,  proud  of  a  Roman  name,  styled  themselves  the  Agrippiniau 
colony.  Their  cohorts,  posted  at  a  distance  from  the  Rhine,  and 
in  that  station  thinking  themselves  secure,  were  surprised  at  the 
town  of  Marcodurum  fcjy  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  Ubians,  in 
their  turn,  penetrated  into  Germany,  and  at  first  committed  de« 
predattona.  with  impunity,  till,  in  the  end,  they  were  overpow* 
ered  by  superior  numbers  Through  the  whole  of  the  war  their 
fidelity  to  Rome  was  unshaken:  but  a  train  of  misfortunes  was 
ihi^T  only  recompense.    Flushed  with  success^  and  pleased  with 
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the  defeat  of  theUbians^  Civilis  pressed  the  siege  of  the  old  camp 
with  the  utmost  vigour*  His  first  care  was  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication,  that  no  intelligence  of  intended  succours  might  reach 
the  garrison.  The  management  of  the  battering-engines  and 
other  warlike  preparations  he  left  to  the  Batavians;  and  seeing 
that  the  forces  from  beyond  the  Rhine  were  eager  for  action,  be 
ordered  them  to  advance  to  the  intrench  men  ts,  and  by  a  sudden 
assault  to  force  the  works.  They  were  repulsed,  and  by  his  or- 
der returned  to  the  charge.  In  so  numerous  an  army  men  might 
be  sacrificed,  and  yet  the  loss  not  be  felt 

XXIX.  The  night  afforded  no  pause  from  the  attack.  The 
barbarians  set  fire  to  the  clumps  of  wood,  which  they  bad  ranged 
along  the  intrenchments,  and  betook  themselves  to  feasting  and 
revelry.  Growing  warm  with  liquor,  tl>ey  rushed  with  headlong 
fury  to  assault  the  works.  Their  darts  were  thrown  at  an  enemy 
aafe  in  obscurity,  while  the  Romans  were  enabled  by  the  glaring 
fires  to  view  the  scene  of  action,  and  take  aim  at  the  combatants^ 
who  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  valour  or  the  sp]en« 
dour  of  their  arms.  Civilis  saw  the  disadvantage,  and  ordered  the 
fires  to  be  extinguished.  Confusion,  darkness,  and  wild  uproar, 
followed.  Dissonant  shouts  were  heard;  random  blows  were 
given ;  chance  directed,  and  none  could  see  where  to  press  or 
avoid  the  enemy.  Where  the  noise  was  loudest,  they  faced  about 
to  that  quarter,  and  discharged  their  weapons  in  the  dark.  Vatouf 
was  undistinguished,  and  the  bravest  often  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
coward.  The  Germans  fought  with  the  rage  of  madmen ;  the 
Romans  with  their  usual  discretion,  like  soldiers  inured  to  danger. 
Their  poles  pointed  with  iron  were  never  darted  at  random,  nor 
did  they  discharge  their  massy  stones  without  being  sure  of 
their  effect  Whenever  they  heard  the  barbarians  sapping  the 
foundations  of  the  walls,  or  found  their  scaling-ladders  applied 
to  the  ramparts,  they  made  sure  of  their  blow,  and  with  their 
bucklers  or  their  javelins  drove  the  assailants  headlong  down  the 
steep.  Some  gained  the  summit  of  the  walls,  and  perished  on  the 
spot  The  night  passed  in  this  manner,  and  the  day  brought  on 
a  new  mode  of  attack. 

XXX.  A  tower  with  two  floors  for  the  soldiers,  had  been  con* 
structed  by  the  barbarians.  With  this  huge  machine  they  Aow 
advanced  against  the  works  at  the  praetorian  gate  (a)^  the  ground 
on  that  side  of  the  camp  being  smooth  and  level.  The  Romans 
directed  their  strong  beams  and  other  instruments  with  so  much 
force,  that  the  whole  structure  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  the 
soldiers^  who  had  been  posted  in  the  galleries,  lay  buried  noda^ 
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the  ruins.  In  that  moment  the  besieged  made  a  saceessful  sally. 
The  legionary  soldiers,  in  the  mean  time,  framed  with  skill  a 
number  of  new  machines.  One,  in  particular,  struck  the  enemy 
Vfith  terror  and  amazement  This  was  so  constructed  ('bj,  that 
an  arm,  projecting  from  the  top,  waved-  over  the  heads  of  the  bar* 
barians,  till,  being  suddenly  let  down,  it' caught  hold  of  the  com« 
batants,  and  springing  back  with  sudden  elasticity,  carried  them 
up  in  the  air,  in  the  view  of  the  astonished  Grermans,  and  turning 
round  with  rapidity,  threw  them  headlong  into  the  camp.  C'wu 
lis  found  himself  baf&ed  in  eveiy  attempt  He  despaired  of  car- 
rying the  place  by  storm,  and  once  more  turned  the  siege  into  a 
dose  blockade;  in  the  mean  time  tampering  with  the  garrison, 
and,  by  false  intelligence  as  well  as  ample  promises,  endeavouring 
to  seduce  the  men  from  their  duty. 

XXXL  The  transactions  which  we  have  here  related,  happen* 
%d  in  Germany  before  the  battle  of  Cremona  fa  J.  The  first  ac« 
count  of  the  victory  at  that  place  was  sent  by  Antonius  Primus^ 
with  CsBcina's  proclamation  annexed  to  his  letters.  The  news 
was  further  confirmed  by  Alpinus  Montanus,  the  commander  of 
one  of  the  vanquished  cohorts,  who,  after  the  defeat,  made  th^ 
best  of  his  way  into  Germany.  By  this  event  the  minds  of  the 
Roman  army  were  thrown  into  violent  agitations.  The  auxilia- 
ries from  Gaul,  a  mercenary  band,  who  neither  loved  one  party 
nor  bated  the  other,  mere  soldiers  of  fortune,  without  sentiment 
or  principle,  were  soon  persuaded  by  their  ofiicers  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  The  veteran  soldiers  remained  for  some  time 
in  suspense.  Overruled  at  length  by  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  and 
importuned  by  the  tribunes,  they  swore  fidelity  to  Vespasian ; 
but  with  an  air  of  reluctance,  and  a  stern  ferocity,  that  plainly 
shewed  their  hearts  were  not  in  unison  with  their  words.  In  re» 
peating  the  form  of  the  oath,  they  faltered  at  the  name  of  Vespa* 
sian,  never  pronouncing  it  distinctly,  but  muttering  to  themselves, 
^nd,  in  general^  passing  it  over  in  silence. 

XXXII.  A  letter  from  Antonius  to  Civilis  was  read  to  a  full. 
assembly  of  the  legions  The  style,  in  which  that  active  partisan 
was  treated  as  a  friend  to  the  new  emperor,  while  the  legions 
were  considered  as  enemies,  excited  a  general  indignation.  An 
account  of  these  transactions  was  soon  after  transmitted  to  the 
camp  at  Gelduba,  where  the  same  compliance,  and  the  same  dis- 
contents, prevailed.  Montanus  was  deputed  to  Civilis,  with  in« 
structions  to  require,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  and  cease 
to  varnish  hostile  intentions  with  the  specious  pretence  of  fight-* 
log  in  the  cause  of  Rome.    If»  ii^  fact,  he  meant  to  serve  Veipa^. 
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gian,  that  end  was  answered,  and  it  was  time  to  sheath  the 
sword."    To  this  message  Civilis  replied  with  guarded  subtlety; 
but  perceiving  in  Montanus  an  active  genius,  and  a  spirit  of  en« 
terprise,  he  opened  his  mind  without  reserve.    **  I  have  served," 
he  said,  ^*  in  the  Roman  armies  for  five  and  twenty  years :  in 
that  time  I  have  encountered  various  perils ;    and  what  has  been 
my  reward  ?  I  have  seen  the  death  of  a  brother ;  I  have  been 
loaded  with  fetters;  and  I  have  heard  the  clamours  of  the  Roman 
army,  with  rage  and  violence  demanding  my  blood.  If,  in  return, 
I  seek  the  blood  of  my  enemies,  I  stand  justified  by  the  law  of 
nations.    As  to  you,  ye  Treverians,  and  you  ye  abject  nations, 
who  can  tamely  submit  to  a  foreign  master,  what  do  you  expect 
will  be  the  fruit  of  all  your  toil,  and  all  your  blood  lavished  in 
the  service  of  Rome  ?  Endless  warfare,  external  tributes,  the  lio 
tor's  rod,  the  axe,  and  the  wanton  cruelty  of  your  imperious  mas* 
ters ;    those  are  the  rewards  that  wait  you.     Behold  in  me  the 
prefect  of  a  single  cohort ;  behold  the  Caninefates,  and  the  Bata* 
vian  forces  :  they  are  but  a  mere  handful  of  men,  a  small  portion 
of  Gaul :  and  yet  what  have  we  not  achieved  ?    That  spacious 
camp,  the  preud  display  of  Roman  labour,  is,  at  this  moment, 
tottering  to  its  fall.    If  their  legions  hold  out,  famine  will  devour 
them ;  if  famine  forbears,  the  sword  must  end  them.  .^In  a  word, 
by  daring  nobly,  we  shall  recover  our  liberty ;  if  we  fail  our  con- 
dition cannot  be  worse  than  it  was  before."    By  this  animated 
speech  Civilis  roused  the  ambition  of  Montanus.    He  then  dis* 
missed  him,  with  directions  to  report  his  answer  in  milder 
terms.     Montanus  obeyed  his  orders,  cbntent  with  reporting 
that  he  failed  in  his  negociation.    He  suppressed  thereat;  but. 
the  whole  broke  out  afterwards  with  redoubled  fury. 

XXXIII.  Civilis  turned  his  attention  to  the  motions  of  Vocula 
and  his  army  Having  reserved  for  himself  a  sufficient  force,  he 
dispatched  to  Geldubahis  veteran  cohorts,  and  the  bravest  of  the 
Crermans,  under  the  command  of  Julius  Maximus  and  Claudius 
Victor.  The  last  was  nephew  to  Civilis,  being  a  sister's  son.  The 
two  chiefs  arrived  at  Asciburgium  faj,  and  there  stormed  the 
winter-encampment  of  a  squadron  of  horse.  From  that  place, 
they  made  a  forced  march  and  fell  with  such  unexpected  fury  on 
the  camp  at  Gelduba,  that  Vocula  had  neither  time  to  harangue 
his  men,  nor  to  form  his  line  of  battle.  All  he  could  do,  was  to 
order  the  legionary  soldiers  to  draw  up  in  the  centre.  The  aux* 
iliaries,  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  ranged  themselves  in  the  wings. 
The  cavalry  advanced  to  the  attack ;  but  making  no  impression 
on  the  well-embodied  ranks  of  the  Germans,  they  aoon  gave 
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ground,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  From  that  moment,  it  was 
a  scene  of  slaughter,  not  of  battle.  The  Nervians  quitted  their 
post  through  fear  or  treachery,  and,  by  their  flight,  left  the  flank 
of  the  Romans  open  to  the  enemy.  The  Barbarians,  following 
their  advantage,  penetrated  to  the  centre.  They  drove  the  legions 
into  their  intrenchments ;  they  seized  their  standards,  and  made 
a  dreadful  carnage.  But  a  reinforcement  coming  up  in  time,  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  changed.  The  Gascon  cohorts  (bj^  for- 
merly levied  by  Galba,  had  received  orders  to  join  the  army. 
Hearing,  as  they  approached  the  camp,  the  din  of  arms,  and  the 
uproar  of  battle,  they  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  charged  the 
Batavians  in  the  rear.  The  terror  that  seized  the  enemy  was 
greater  than  could  be  expected  from  so  small  a  number.  Some 
imagined  that  succours  arrived  from  Novesium ;  others  thought 
of  nothing  less  than  the  whole  army  from  ^lagontiacum.  The 
mistake  revived  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Romans.  Depend- 
ing on  the  valour  of  others,  they  began  to  exert  their  own.  The 
Batavian  infantry  was  put  to  the  rout.  Their  cavalry  escaped, 
and  carried  with  them  the  prisoners  and  standards,  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  The  number  slain  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  greatly  exceeded  the  loss  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  slaughter  fell  on  the  worst  of  their  troops,  whereas  the 
Germans  lost  the  flower  of  their  army. 

XXXIV.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  were  equally  in  fault. 
By  their  misconduct,  they  deserved  the  check  they  met  with ; 
and,  when  fortune  favoured  their  arms,  neither  of  them  knew  how 
to  improve  his  advantage.  Had  Civilis  sent  into  the  field  a 
stronger  force,  it  is  evident  that  his  men  could  not  have  been 
hemmed  in  by  so  small  a  number.  Having  forced  the  intrench- 
ments, he  might  have  razed  them  to  the  ground.  On  the  other 
hand,  Vocula  had  sent  out  no  scouts  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy.  Taken  by  surprise,  he  marched  out  of  his  camp,  and  was 
defeated.  Having  afterwards  gained  a  victory,  he  made  no  use  of 
it,  but  lost  several  days  before  he  made  a  forward  movement. 
Had  be  pursued  his  advantage,  and  given  the  enemy  no  time  to 
rest,  one  vigorous  effort  would  have  raised  the  siege  of  the  camp. 
Civilis  exerted  every  effort,  determined  to  profit  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  Roman  general.  He  endeavoured,  by  his  messengers,  to 
shake  the  firmness  of  the  garrison  ;  he  represented  the  forces  un- 
der Vocula  as  entirely  overthrown ;  he  boasted  of  a  complete  vic- 
tory; he  displayed  the  banners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and,  with 
ostentation,  made  a  show  of  the  prisoners.  The  spirit  with 
which  one  of  them  behaved  deserves  to  be  recorded.     With  a 
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clear  and  audible  voice*  he  called  out  to  the  besieged,  and  told 
them  the  event  of  the  late  battle.  For  this  gallant  action,  he  was 
butchered  on  the  spot.  That  act  of  vengeance  gave  credit  to  his 
'story.  The  besieged,  at  the  same  time,  saw  the  blaze  of  villages 
on  fire,  and  the  country  laid  waste  on  every  side.  This  announced 
the  approach  of  a  victorious  army.  Vocula  commanded  his  men  to 
halt  in  the  sight  of  the  camp,  and,  having  erected  his  standards, 
ordered  a  fosse  to  be  made,  and  a  palisade  to  be  thrown  up,  that, 
the  baggage  being  safely  deposited,  he  might  offer  battle  with 
greater  security.  The  soldiers  thought  it  loss  of  time,  they 
desired  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack;  and,  according  to  custom, 
threats  of  vengeance  resounded  through  the  army.  No  order  of 
battle  was  formed.  Fatigued  by  their  march,  and  their  ranks  in 
confusion,  they  rushed  on  with  impetuous  fury.  Civilis  was  in 
force,  and  ready  to  receive  them.  He  relied  no  less  on  the  vices 
of  his  enemy,  than  on  the  valour  of  his  own  troops.  The  Ro- 
mans fought  with  various  turns  of  fortune.  The  bold  and  for- 
ward in  sedition  were  cowards  in  the  field.  A  sense  of  honour 
prevailed  with  some.  They  remembered  their  late  exploits,  and, 
flushed  with  victory,  maintained  their  post;  they  attacked  the 
barbarians,  and  by  deeds  of  valour  roused  the  spirit  of  their  com- 
rades. Having  restored  the  broken  ranks,  and  renewed  the  bat- 
tle, they  waved  their  hands  to  the  besieged,  inviting  them  to  sally 
out  and  use  their  opportunity.  The  legions  from  their  ramparts 
saw  the  scene  of  action,  and  rushed  out  at  every  gate.  An  acci- 
dent disconcerted  Civilis.  His  horse  fell  under  him.  A  report 
that  he  was  slain,  or  dangerously  wounded,  ran  through  both 
armies.  Consternation  covered  the  Batavian  ranks,  and  joy  in- 
spired the  Romans  with  new  ardour. 

XXXV.  Vocula  did  not  think  fit  to  harass  the  barbarians  in 
their  retreat.  Instead  of  hanging  on  their  rear,  he  amused  him- 
self with  repairing  the  works  of  the  camp,  as  if  he  expected  a 
second  siege.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  who  so  often  neg- 
lected to  make  use  of  his  victory,  was  thought  no  enemy  to  a  lin- 
gering war.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  was  what  chiefly  dis- 
tressed the  Roman  army.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Vocula  sent  off 
all  his  useless  people,  with  the  waggons,  as  far  as  Novesium,  with 
intent  that,  by  the  return  of  the  same  convoy,  a  supply  of  corn 
might  be  brought  to  the  camp.  The  conveyance  by  land  was 
necessary,  as  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the  river.  The  first  at- 
tempt succeeded,  Civilis  not  having  then  recovered  his  strength. 
Being  informed  soon  after  that  a  second  party  was  on  tbeir  way 
to  Novesium,  with  a  few  cohorts^  marching  in  all  the  negligence 
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of  a  profound  peace,  their  colours  and  standards  thinly  guarded/ 
their  arms  laid  up  iiT  the  waggons,  and  the  men  scattered  in  loose 
disorder,  he  resolved  to  attack  them  by  surpdse.  Having  first 
secured  the  bridges  over  the  river,  and  the  defiles  of  the  country, 
he  advanced  in  order  of  battle.  The  Romans,  though  their  lines 
were  stretched  to  avast  length,  made  a  brave  resistance,  till  night 
put  an  end  to  the  conflict  The  cohorts  arrived  at  Gelduba,  and 
found  the  intrenchments  and  the  garrison  in  good  condition.  The 
difficulty  of  returning,  after  this  check,  to  the  old  camp  was  now 
too  apparent  Vocula  resolved  to  march  to  their  assistance.  For 
this  purpose  he  drafted  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions  a 
thousand  chosen  men,  who  had  stood  the  siege  in  the  old  camp, 
and  were  distinguished  by  their  rancorous  animosity  to  their 
commanding  officers.  These  he  added  to  his  army.  A  number 
of  others,  without  orders,  thought  fit  to  follow,  declaring  aloud, 
that  they  would  neither  bear  the  distress  of  famine,  nor  the  trea- 
chery of  their  chiefs.  Among  those  who  remained  behind,  the 
spirit  of  discontent  was  no  less  violent.  They  complained,  that, 
by  drawing  off  a  part  the  whole  was  weakened.  Hence  two  se- 
ditions raged  at  the  same  time ;  one  demanding  the  return  of 
Vocula,  and  the  other  resolved  never  again  to  enter  the  camp. 

XXXA^L  Civilis,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to  the  siege.  Vo- 
cula retired  to  Gelduba,  and  thence  to  Novesium.  Civilis  took 
possession  of  Gelduba,  and  soon  after,  in  an  engagement  of  the 
cavalry,  near  Novesium,  gained  a  victory.  All  events,  whether 
prosperous  or  otherwise,  were  now  alike  to  the  Romans,  incensed 
on  every  occasion  against  their  general  officers.  Being  reinforced 
by  the. detachment  from  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  legions,  they  grew 
more  outrageous  than  ever ;  and  having  gained  intelligence,  that 
a  sum  of  money  was  sent  by  Vitellius,  they  clamoured  loudly  for 
the  immediate  discharge  of  their  donative.  Hordeonius  Flaccus 
complied  without  hesitation,  but  in  the  name  of  Vespasian.  By 
this  step  the  flame  of  sedition  was  kindled  to  a  blaze*  The  men 
betook  themselves  to  feasts  and  revelling ;  they  caroused  during 
the  nigbt,  and,  in  their  liquor,  the  old  antipathy  to  Flaccus  re* 
vived  in  all  its  virulence.  They  rushed  to  his  tent;  the  darkness 
of  the  night  served  to  muffle  their  horrible  design,  and  no  sense  of^ 
shame  remained.  Neither  tribune  nor  centurion  dared  to  inter- 
pose. They  dragged  their  general  out  of  his  bed,  and  mur- 
dered him  on  the  spot  The  same  catastrophe  was  prepared  for 
Vocula;  but  that  officer,  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  made  his 
escape.  The  fury  of  the  mutineers  began  to  relent:  fear  suc- 
ceeded to  rage;  they  dreaded  the  consequences,  aud,  in  their  dis- 
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tress,  dispatched  some  of  the  centurions,  with  letters  to  the  states 
of  Gaul,  requesting  a  supply  of  men  and  money. 

XXXVII.  Being  left  without  a  leader,  they  were  no  better 
than  a  senseless  multitude,  bold  and  wavering,  rash  and  cowardly, 
by  turns.  Civilis  advanced  to  offer  battle;  they  seized  their  arms, 
they  laid  them  down,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight.  Even  in 
distress  tliey  could  not  act  with  a  spirit  of  jyinion ;  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  the  soldiers  from  the  Upper  Rhine  aban- 
doned the  common  cause.  The  images  of  Vitellius  were,  not- 
withstanding, set  up  in  the  camp,  and  the  adjacent  Belgic  cities; 
but  Vitellius  was  then  no  more  (a).  The  soldiers  of  the  flrst, 
the  fourth,  and  the  eighteenth  legions,  returning  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty,  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vocula,  and 
having,  by  his  direction,  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespasian, 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Magontiacum.  A  motley  army  of 
the  Cattians  (h)^  the  Usipians,  aftd  the  Mattiaci  had  invested 
the  place ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  they  decamped 
with  a  load  of  booty.  The  legions  fell  in  with  their  straggling 
parties  and  put  a  great  number  to  the  8wo§d.  The  Treverians 
had  sunk  a  fence  and  raised  a  palisade,  to  defend  the  frontier  of  • 
their  country  against  the  inroads  of  the  Germans,  whom  they  at- 
tacked with  alternate  success,  and  no  small  effusion  of  blood.  In 
the  end,  they  deserted  from  the  Romans,  and,  by  their  perfidy, 
sullied  the  lustre  of  all  their  former  services. 

XXXVIII.  Meanwhile,  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus,  though 
both  absent  from  Rome,  entered  on  the  year  of  their  joint  cousul- 
ship.  A  melancholy  gloom  hungover  the  city.  The  minds  of 
men  were  distracted  with  different  apprehensions,  and  to  their 
natural  fears  imagination  added  a  train  of  groundless  terrors.  It 
was  supposed  that  Africa  (a)^  at  the  instigation  of  Locius  Piso, 
was  in  open  rebellion.  Piso  was,  at  that  time,  governor  of  the 
province;  but  the  love  of  innovation  made  no  part  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  happened  that  the  roughness  of  the  winter  interrupted 
the  navigation,  and,  the  corn-ships  not  arriving  regularly,  the  po- 
pulace, who  have  never  more  than  one  day's  provision,  dreaded 
an  approaching  famine.  Of  all  that  concerns  the  public,  the  price 
of  grjlin  is  their  only  care  (h).  Their  fear,  at  present,  was,  that, 
to  cut  off  supplies  from  Rome,  the  coast  of  Africa  was  guarded ; 
and  what  they  feared,  they  easily  believed.  The  Vitellians  not 
having  yet  renounced  the  spirit  of  party,  did  what  in  them  lay  to 
confirm  the  report  Even  the  conquerors  did  not  dislike  the  news. 
Convulsions  of  the  state  were  not  unwelcome  to  men  of  their  de- 
scription, whose  avarice  no  foreign  conquest  could  appease,  and 
no  civil  war  could  satisfy. 
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XXXTX.  On  the  calends  of  January,  the  senate,  convened  by- 
Julius  Frontinus  (a)^  the  city  praetor,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  general  officers,  the  armies,  and  the  kings  in  alliance  with 
Rome.     Tertius  Julianus,  v^ho  had  quitted  the  legion  under  his 
command,  as  soon  as  the  men  declared  for  Vespasian,  was,  for 
that  offence,  deprived  of  the  praetorship.     Plotius  Griphus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  otiice.     Hormus  was  raised  to  the  equestrian  rank. 
Upon  the  voluntary  abdication  of  Frontinus,  Domitian,  who  had 
the  additional  title  of  Caisar,  assumed  the  dignity  of  city-pr«tor. 
From  that  time,  all  edicts  and  public  instruments  were  issued  ift 
his  name;  but  the  authority  of  government  still  centred  in  Mu- 
cianus,   though  sometimes  couuteracted  by  Domitian.      That 
young  prince,  epcouraged  by  his  friends,  or  spurred  on  by  his 
own  ambition,  by  (its  and  starts  assumed  the  character  of  first 
minister.     But  Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  the  per- 
sons whom  MucianuB  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye.    They  were 
both  recent  from  the  field  of  glory;  both  covered  with  laurels, 
idolized  by  the  army ;  and,  as  all  the  blood  they  had  spilt  was 
in  the  field  of  battle,^  they,  were  both  respected  by  the  populace. 
Antonius,  it  was  confidently  said,  had  invited  Scribonianus  Cras- 
sus  (b)  to  the  head  of  the  commonwealth.     Crassus   was   de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  and  derived  addi- 
tional lustre  from  his  broth&r,  whom  Galba  made,  by  adoption,  heir 
apparent  of  the  empire.    Thus  distinguished,  he  would  not  have 
wanted  partisans ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  temptation.     A  man  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  who  would  have  refused  himself  to  a  party 
already  formed,  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  a  distant  and  uncertain 
prospect.     Mucianus  found  that  he  had,  in  the  person  of  Anto- 
nius, a  powerful  rival.    To  ruin  him  by  open  hostility  were  a 
dangerous  attempt.   He  resolved  to  act  by  stratagem,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  senate,  grew  lavish  in  his  praise.     He  amused  him 
in  private  with  splendid  promises;  he  ottered  him  the  government 
of  the  nethermost  Spain,  then  vacant  by  the  absence  of  Clu- 
vius  Rufus,  and  bestowed  favours  on  his  friends,  assigning  to 
some  the  rank  of  prefect,   and  raising  others  to  military  ho- 
nours.    He  flattered  the  ambition  of  Antonius,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  at  work  to  undermine  him.     He  sent  the  seventh  le- 
gion, known  to  be  devoted  to  his  rival,  into  winter-quarters.    The 
third  was  in  the  interest  of  Arrius  Varus,  and  for  that  reason 
sent  into  Syria.     Part  of  the  army  was  ordered  back  to  Germany; 
and,  the  seeds  of  tumult  and  sedition  being  in  this  manner  re- 
moved, the  city  began  to  resume  its  ancient  form :  the  laws  re- 
vived, and  the  magistrates  discharged  the  functions  of  their  office. 
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XL.  Doraitian,  on  the  day  of  his  first  appearance  in  the  senate, 
lamented,  in  a  short  speechy  the  absence  of  his  &ther  and  hii 
brother  Titus.  Of  himself  he  spoke  with  becoming  diffideDce. 
His  deportment  was  graceful,  and  his  manner  interesting.  The 
vices  of  his  heart  being  then  unknown,  the  blush  of  youth  was 
considered  as  the  mark  of  an  ingenuous  mind.  He  proposed  that 
the  name  of  Galba  should  be  revived  with  all  the  honours  due  to 
his  memory.  Curtius  Montanus  added  to  the  motion  the  name  of 
Piso.  A  decree  was  passed  accordingly,  but,  as  far  as  it  related 
to  Piso,  never  executed.  A  number  of  commissioners  were  drawn 
by  lot ;  some  with  power  to  restore  to  the  lawful  owners  the  pro- 
perty wrested  from  them  during  the  violence  of  civil  war ;  others, 
to  inspect  the  tables  of  brass,  on  which  the  laws  were  engraved, 
and  to  repair  such  as  were  defaced  by  the  injuries  of  time;  to 
examine  the  public  registers,  and  erase  the  expressions  of  servile 
adulation  (a)^  with  which,  at  different  periods,  they  were  all 
contaminated ;  and,  finally,  to  set  due  limits  to  the  public  expen- 
diture. Tertius  Juliaous,  it  now  appeared,  fled  from  his  legion, 
to  join  the  banners  of  Vespasian,  and  thereupon  the  praetorian 
dignity  was  restored  to  him ;  but  the  honours  of  that  rank  were 
by  a  decree  confirmed  to  Griphus.  The  prosecution  commenced 
by  Musonius  Rufus  (h)  against  Publius  Celer  was  resumed,  and 
brought  to  a  hearing.  Celer  was  convicted,  and  by  the  sentence  of 
condemnation  he  made  atoneihent  to  the  manes  of  Sormnus.  This 
act  of  justice  was  honourable  to  the  fathers  and  not  less  so  to  Mu- 
sonius. Men  applauded  the  constancy  with  which  be  vindicated 
the  memory  of  his  friend.  Nothing  could  equal  bis  glory,  except 
the  infamy  that  attended  Demetrius  (c)^  a  professor  of  the  cynic 
philosophy,  who,  with  more  ambition  than  virtue,  employed  bis 
eloquence  in  the  cause  of  a  notorious  criminal,  who,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  had  neither  courage  nor  ability  to  defend  himself.  The 
event  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  race  of  in- 
formers ;  and,  accordingly,  Junius  Mauricus  (d)  moved  for  an 
order  to  lay  the  journals  of  the  late  emperors  before  the  senate, 
that  in  those  records  it  might  be  seen,  who  were  the  men  of  a 
persecuting  spirit,  and  against  whom  their  malice  had  been  le- 
velled. Domitian  was  of  opinion,  that  in  a  matter  of  such  mag- 
nitude, the  emperor  ought  to  be  consulted. 

XLfl.  The  senate,  on  the  motion  of  some  of  the  leading  mem* 
bers,  devised  a  new  form  of  oath,  by  which  they  called  the  gods 
to  witness,  that  no  man  by  any  act  of  theirs  had  been  aggrieved, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  derived  no  kind  of  advantage  from 
the  calamity  of  the  times.    The  magistrates  took  this  oath  with 
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the  most  ready  compliance ;  and  the  fnthers*  iu  regular  succession, 
followed  their  example.  Some,  whom  their  conscience  reproach- 
ed in  secret,  endeavoured,  by  various 'subtleties,  to  weaken  or 
to  vary  the  forjn  of  the  words.  The  remorse  of  scrupulous 
minds  the  fathers  approved,  but  equivocal  swearing  they  con- 
demned as  perjury.  That  judgment,  delivered  by  the  highest 
authority,  fell  with  weight  upon  Sariolenus  Vocula,  Nonius  Ac- 
tianus,  and  Cestius  Severus,  three  notorious  informers  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  The  first  of  these  offenders  added  to  his  former  prac- 
tices the  recent  guilt  of  attempting  the  same  iniquity  under  Vi- 
teilius.  The  fathers,  fired  with  indignation,  threatened  to  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  him,  and  never  desisted  till  they  forced  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  senate  house.  Pactius  Africanus  was  the 
next  object  of  resentment  It  was  he,  they  said,  who  made  Nero 
sacrifice  to  his  cruelty  the  two  Scribonii  (d)^  those  excellent 
brothers,  not  more  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  for- 
tunes, than  by  their  affection  for  each  other.  The  miscreant  had 
not  the  contumacy  to  avow  the  fact,  and  to  deny  it  was  not  in 
his  power.  He  turned  short  upon  Vibius  Crispus  (h)^  who 
pressed  him  with  pointed  questions;  and,  since  he  could  not  jus- 
tify his  own  conduct,  he  contrived,  by  blending  it  with  the  guilt 
of  his  accuser,  to  soften  resentment  against  himself. 

XLII.  In  the  debates  of  that  day,  Vipstanius  Messala,  thoi^gh 
a  young  man,  not  yet  of  senatorian  age  (a)^  gained  immortal 
honour,  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  for  natural  affection  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  had  the  spirit  to  stand  forth  for 
bis  brother,  Aquilius  Regulus  (h)^  and  to  implore,  in  his  behalf, 
the  lenity  of  the  fathers.  By  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Crassi,  and  the  illustrious  house  of  Orphitus  (c)^  Regulus 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  public  detestation.  Of  his  own  mo- 
tion he  undertook  the  prosecution  against  those  eminent  citizens. 
He  had  no  motives  of  fear,  no  danger  to  ward  otf  from  himself. 
The  early  genius  of  the  man  made  him  an  informer  from  his  youth ; 
and  by  the  destruction  of  others  he  hoped  to  open  his  road  to  ho- 
nours. His  brother,  notwithstanding,  interceded  for  him  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Sulpicia  Praetextata,  the  widow  of  Crassus, 
with  her  four  fatherless  children,  attended  the  senate,  ready,  if 
the  cause  came  to  a  hearing,  to  demand  the  vengeance  due  to  his 
crimes.  Messala  did  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  cause. 
Without  attempting  to  make  a  defence,  he  sued  for  mercy,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  many  of  the  fathers  were  softened  in  his 
favour.  To  counteract  that  impression,  Curtius  Montanus  (d) 
rose,  and,  in  a  speech  of  great  warmth  and  vehemence,  went  so 
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far  as  to  charge,  ia  direct  terms,  that  Regulus,  as  soon  as  Galba 
was  dispatched,  gave  a  purse  of  money  to  the  ruffian  that  mur- 
dered Piso,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the  body  with  unheard-of 
malice,  gnawed  the  liead  with  his  teeth.    "  This,"  he  said,  "  was 
an  act  of  barbarity  not  imputable  to  Nero.     Did  fliat  tyrant  order 
it,  or,  did  you,  Regulus,  advance  your  dignity  by  that  atrocious 
deed?  Did  your  personal  safety  require  it?  Let  us,  if  you  will, 
admit,  in  some  cases,  the  plea  of  necessity :  let  those,  who,  to 
save  themselves,  accomplish  the  ruin  of  others,  be  allowed,  by 
such  excuses,  to  extenuate  their  guilt.     You,  Regulus,  have  not 
that  apology  :  after  the  banishment  of  your  father,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  effects,  you  lived  secure,  beyond  the  reach  of  dan- 
ger.    Excluded  by  your  youth  from  public  honours,  you  had  no 
possessions  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  Nero;  no  rising  mepit  to  alarm 
bis  jealousy.    A  rage  for  blood,  early  ambition,  and  avarice  pant- 
ing for  the  wages  of  guilt,  were  the  motives  that  urged  you  on. 
Unknown  at  the  bar,  and  never  so  much  as  seen  in  the  defence 
of  any  man,  you  came  upon  mankind  with  talents  for  destruction. 
The  first  specimen  of  your  genius  was  the  murder  of  illustrious 
citizens.     The  commonwealth  was  reduced  to  the  last  gasp,  and 
that  was  the  crisis  in  which  you  plundered  the  remaining  spoils 
of  your  country.     You  seized  the  consular  ornaments,  and,  hav- 
iq|^  amassed  enormous  riches,  swelled  your  pride  with  the  ponti- 
fical dignities.     Innocent  children,  old  men  of  the  first  eminence, 
and  women  of  illustrious  rank,  have  been  your  victims.     It  was 
from  you  that  Nero  learned  a  system  of  compendious  cruelty. 
The  slow  progress  with  which  he  carried  slaughter  from  house  to 
house,  did  not  satisfy  your  thirst  for  blood.     The  emperor,  ac- 
cording to  your  doctrine,  fatigued  himself  and  his  band  of  harpies, 
by  destroying  single  families  at  a  time,  when  it  was  in  his  power, 
by  his  bare  word,  to  sweep  away  the  whole  senate  to  destruction. 
Retain  amongst  you,  conscript  fathers,  if  such  be  your  pleasure, 
retain  this  son  of  mischief,  this  man  of  dispatch,  that  the  age  may 
have  its  own  distinctive  character,  and  send  down  to  posterity  a 
model  for  imitation.     Marcellus  and  Crispus  gave  lessons  of  vil- 
lainy to  your  fathers:  let  Regulus  instruct  the  rising  generation. 
We  see,  that  daring  iniquity,  even  when  unsuccessful,  has  its 
followers :  when  it  thrives  and  flourishes,  will  it  want  admirers? 
We  have  before  us  a  man,  no  higher  at  present  than  the  rank  of 
quaestor ;  and  if  we  are  now  afraid  of  proceeding  against  him, 
what  think  you  will  be  the  case,  when  we  see  him  exalted  to  the 
prastorian  and  the  consular  dignity  ?  Do  we  flatter  ourselves,  that 
the  race  of  tyrants  ended  with  Nero?    The  men  who  survived 
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Tiberius  reasoned  in  that  manner;  after  the  death  of  Caligula 
they  said  the  same  ;  but  another  master  succeeded,  more  cruel, 
and  more  detestable.  From  Vespasian  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
He  19  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  passions  subside ;  the  virtues 
of  moderation  and  humanity  are  his :  but  virtue  operates  slowly* 
while  pernicious  examples  remain  in  force,  and  teach  a  system 
of  cruelty  when  the  tyrant  is  no  more.  As  to  us,  conscript 
fathers,  we  have  lost  all  our  vigour :  we  are  no  longer  the  senate, 
that  condemned  Nero  to  death,  and  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  times 
called  aloud  for  vengeance  on  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  that 
evil  period.  The  day  that  succeeds  the  downfal  of  a  tyrant  is 
always  the  best." 

XLIII.  This  speech  was  heard  with  such  marks  of  general  ap- 
probation, that  Helvidius  Priscus,  taking  advantage  of  the  tem- 
per of  the  fathers,  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  have  his  full* 
blow  at  Eprius  Marcellus.  He  began  with  an  encomium  on  the* 
character  of  Cluvius  Rufus ;  a  man  of  wealth,  and  distinguished 
eloquence,  yet  never  known,  through  the  whole  reign  of .  Nero, 
to  have  employed  his  talents  against  the  life  or  fortune  of  any 
person  whatever.  As  a  contrast  to  this  bright  example,  he 
painted  forth,  in  glaring  colours,  the  flagitious  practices  of  Mar- 
cellus. The  fathers  heard  the  charge  with  indignation.  Mar- 
cellus saw  the  temper  of  the  assembly,  and,  rising  in  his  place, 
addressed  himself  to  Helvidius:  " I  withdraw,"  he  said,  "and 
leave  you  to  give  your  laws  to  the  senate.  'Preside  if  you  will, 
and,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor's  son,  usurp  the  supreme 
authority."  He  spoke,  and  quitted  his  seat.  Vibius  "Crispus 
followed  him ;  both  enraged,  but  with  different  passions  in  their 
looks :  Marcellus  with  eyes  that  darted  fire ;  Crispus,  with  a 
malignant  smile.  Their  friends  prevailed  on  them  to  return  to 
their  places.  The  whole  assembly  was  in  a  flame.  The  men 
of  integrity  were  on  one  side,  and  formed  the  largest  party :  the 
opposite  faction  were  few  in  number,  but  they  had  weight  and 
influence.  A  violent  contest  followed^  arid  ended  in  nothing. 
The  day  was  lost  in  altercation. 

XLIV.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate,  Domitian  proposed 
a  general  amnesty,  in  order  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  complaints, 
all  resentments,  and  all  the  grievances  of  former  times.  Mucia- 
nus  went  at  large  into  the  case  of  the  informers,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
mild  persuasion,  entreated  such  as  wanted  to  revive  dormant  pro- 
secutions to  desist  from  their  purpose.  The  fathers  had  hitherto' 
entertained  hopes  of  recovering  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
rights ;  but  the  present  opposition  convinced  them,  that  liberty 
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i^as  not  to  be  favoured.  Mucianus  apprehending,  that,  by  thi§ 
check,  a  blow  might  appear  to  be  given  to  the  authority  of  the. 
senate,  and  th^t  by  consequence,  impunity  virould  be  claimed  by 
all  the  delinquents  of  Nero's  time,  remanded  to  the  islands,  to 
winch  they  had  been  banished,  Octavius  Sagitta,  and  Antistius 
Sosianus,  both  of  senatorian  rank.  The  former  had  lived  in  a 
course  of  adultery  with  ^a J  Pontia  Posthumia;  and  not. being 
able  to  prevail  on  her  to  marry  him,  in  the  fury  of  disappointed 
love,  murdered  the  woman  whom  he  adored,  Sosianus  fbj,  by 
his  evil  practices,  had  been  the  ruin  of  numbers.  Both  had  been 
condemned  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  senate :  and  though,  in 
other  instances,  similar  judgments  had  been  remitted,  against 
these  two  offenders  the  law  was  enforced  with  rigour.  Mucia- 
nus expected  that  these  measures  would  soften  prejudice,  and 
conciliate  the  public  favour ;  but  bis  plan  did  not  succeed.  So* 
cianus  and  Sagitta  might  have  been  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome 
without  any  disadvantage  to  the  public.  They  were  men  de- 
spised, and  must  have  lived  in  obscurity.  The  grievance,  under 
which  the  people  laboured,  arose  from  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  tribe  of  informers.  The  talents,  the  riches,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  pernicious  crew,  spread  a  general  terror  through 
the  city, 

XLV.  A  cause,  which  was  soon  after  brought  forvvaxd,  and  heard 
in  due  form,  according  to  ancient  usage,  contributed,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  calm  the  discontents  of  the  senate.  A  complaint  was  made 
to  that  assembly,  by  Manlius  Patruitus,  a  member  of  their  body, 
that,  at  vt  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  colony  of  the  Senesians  faj, 
he  was  assaulted,  and  even  struck,  by  order  of  the  magistrates.. 
Nor  did  the  injury  stop  there  :  they  bHried  him  in  efBgy  in  bis 
own  presence,  compelling  him  not  only  to  be  a  spectator  of  the 
scene,  but  to  bear  the  insulting  mock«ry  of  funeral  lamentations, 
to  see  the  images  of  his  ancestors  carried  in  a  ludicrous  proces- 
sion, and  to  hear  a  torrent  of  opprobrious  language  thrown  out 
against  the  senate.  The  parties  accused  were  cited  to  appear. 
The  cause  was  heard,  and,  the  guilty  suffered  condfgn  punish- 
xnent.  The  fathers  added  a  decree,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
colony  were  required  to  be  more  observant  of  decency  and  good 
order.  About  the  same  time,  Antonius  Flamma,  at  the  suit  of 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and,  his 
case  being  aggravated  by  acts  of  cruelty,  the  fathers  ordered  him 
into  banishment. 

XLVI.  During  these  transactions,  a  violent  uproar  broke  out 
in  the  camp^  and  almost  rose  tp  open  sedition.    The  soldiers^ 
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disbanded  by  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  embodied  in  the  service 
<tf  Vespasian,  claimed  a  right  to  their  former  rank  in  the  praeto- 
rian guards.  At  the  same  time,  a  number  of  others,  who  had 
been  drafted  from  the  legions,  under  a  promise  of  being  promoted 
to  that  station,  demanded  their  right,  and  the  pay  annexed  to  it. 
In  this  dilemma  another  difficulty  occurred.  The  soldiers  who 
had  been  retained  in  the  army  by  Vitellius,  could  not  be  dis- 
missed without  great  hazard  and  even  bloodshed.  Mucianus  en- 
tered the  camp.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  period  of  time,  during 
which  they  all  had  carried  arms,  be  directed  that  the  victorious 
troops,  leaving  proper  distances  between  the  respective  com- 
panies, should  be  drawn  up  under  arms,  with  all  their  military 
ornaments.  The  Vitdlians,  who,  as  has  been  mentioned,  sur- 
rendered at  Bovillae,  together  with  all  the  stragglers  that  could 
be  found  either  at  Rome,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  advanced  for- 
ward in  one  collected  body.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched 
than  their  appearance;  all  in  a  ragged  condition,  and  almost 
naked.  Such  of  them  as  came  from  Britain,  from  Germany,  or 
any  other  province,  had  orders  to  range  themselves  in  separate 
divisions.  The  field  presented  an  awful  spectacle.  The  Vitel- 
lians  saw  before  them  the  victors  in  the  late  battle,  arrayed  in 
terror,  and  brandishing  their  arms.  They  looked  around,  and 
found  themselves  inclosed,  in  a  defenceless  state,  displaying  their 
nakedness  and  deformity.  Being  ordered  to  remove  to  different 
parts  of  the  field,  they  were  seized  with  a  general  panic.  The 
Germans,  in  particular,  thought  themselves  led  forth  to  slaughter; 
they  embraced  their  comrades  ;  they  hung  about  their  necks  ; 
and,  with  prayers  and  tears,  implored  their  fellow-soldiers  not  to 
desert  them  in  the  last  distress.  Their  cause,  they  said,  was 
common,  and  why  should  their  fate  be  different  from  the  rest? 
They  appealed  to  Mucianus;  they  invoked  the  absent  prince;^ 
they  offered  up  their  supplications  to  the  gods.  Mucianus  ap* 
peased  their  fears:  he  told  them,  they  were  all  fellow-soldiers  in 
the  service  of  the  same  prince,  all  bound  by  the  common  obliga* 
tion  of  the  same  military  oath.  The  victors  were  touched  with 
sympathy,  and,  by  their  acclamations,  showed  that  they  felt  for 
the  unhappy.  Nothing  further  happened  on  that  day.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards,  Domitian  addressed  them  in  a  public  harangue. 
The  men  bad  recovered  their  courage.  They  listened  to  the 
yoang  prince  with  an  air  of  confidence  firm  and  intrepid.  Domi- 
tian proposed  an  allotment  of  lands:  they  refused  the  ofTer^ 
desiring  to  continue  in  the  service,  and  receive  the  arrears  of 
their  pay.  They  made  their  request  in  a  humble  style ;  but  the 
request  was  in  the  nature  of  a  demand,  not  to  be  resisted.  The/ 
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were  all  incorporated  with  the  praetorian  guards.  The  super- 
annuated,  and  such  as  had  served  out  their  time,  were  discharged 
with  honour  from  the  service.  Some  were  cashiered  for  misbe- 
haviour, but  by  slow  degrees,  and  without  disgrace.  They  were 
weeded  out  man  by  man ;  a  sure  expedient  to  prevent  cabals 
and  factions  in  the  army. 

XLVII.  The  poverty  of  the  public  treasure,  real,  or,  for  poli- 
tical reasons,  pretended,  was  brought  forward  in  the  senate.  A 
scheme  was  proposed  for  raising  by  a  loan  from  private  persons, 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  sesterces.  The  management 
of  -the  business  was  committed  to  Popp-deus  Silvanus ;  but  the 
project  was  soon  after  dropt,  the  plea  of  necessity  ceasing,  or 
the  motives  for  dissimulation  being  removed.  A  law  was  pro- 
posed by  Domitian,  and  enacted  by  the  senate,  by  which  the 
several  successions  to  the  consulship,  as  they  stood  appointed  by 
Vitellius,  were  declared  null  and  void.  The  funeral  of  Flavius 
Sabinus  ('aj  was  performed  with  all  the  pomp  annexed  to  the 
censorian  dignity ;  a  striking  instance  of  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
which,  like  the  tempest,  mixing  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in 
wild  confusion,  sunk  Sabinus  to  the  depth  of  misery,  and,  after 
his  death,  raised  him  to  unavailing  honours. 

XLVIIL  About  this  time,  Lucius  Piso,  the  proconsul,  was 
murdered.  The  particulars  of  that  tragic  event  I  shall  relate  with 
the  fidelity  of  an  historian ;  and  if  I  go  back  to  trace  the  origin 
and  progress  of  all  such  atrocious  deeds,  the  inquiry  will  not  be 
without  its  use.  By  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  afterwards  by 
the  same  system  continued  under  Tiberius,  the  legion  quartered 
in  Africa,  together  with  the  auxiliaries  employed  to  defend  the 
frontier  of  the  province,  obeyed  the  sole  authority  of  the  procon- 
sul. The  wild  and  turbulent  genius  of  Caligula  changed  that  ar- 
rangement Suspecting  Marcus  Silanus,  then  governor  of  Africa, 
he  transferred  the  command  of  the  legion  to  an  imperial  lieuten- 
ant, whom  he  sent  into  Africa  for  the  purpose.  By  that  measurCp 
the  power  of  granting  military  preferment  was  divided  between 
two  rivals :  a  struggle  for  pre-eminence  soon  took  place ;  their 
orders  clashed;  strife  and  emulation  followed,  and  the  passions 
on  both  sides  inflamed  the  dispute.  In  process  of  time  the  impe- 
rial lieutenant  gained  the  ascendant  His  continual  residence  on 
the  spot  gave  him  the  advantage,  and,  as  is  usual  in  subordinate 
stations,  the  second  in  authority  was  the  most  eager  to  grasp  at 
power.  The  proconsuls,  conscious  of  their  own  pow:er,  despised 
the  little  arts  of  aggrandizing  themselves,  they  toolt  care  to  act 
with  circumspection,  and  content  with  personal  safety,  formed  no 
schemes  of  ambition. 
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XLIX.  During  Piso's  administratioiijn  AtVica,  Valerius  Festua 
bad  the  command  of  the  legion ;  a  young  man  of  unbounded  ex- 
pense; a  voluptuous  prodigal,  and  an  aspiring  genius.     He  was 
nearly  allied  to  Vitellius,  and  that  circumstance  filled  him  with 
disquietude.     Whether  it  be  true,  that,  in  private  conferences, 
he  endeavoured  to  incite  Piso  to  a  revolt,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  being  himself  solicited,  he  withstood  the  temptation,  must 
remain  uncertain.  No  man  was  admitted  into  their  secrets.  Alter 
the  death  of  Piso,  the  public  was  disposed  to  tliink  favourably 
even  of  the  murderer.     The  natives  of  the  province,  as  well  as 
the  soldiers,  were  disaffected  to  Vespasian.   It  is  likewise  certain 
that  the  partizans  of  Vitellius,  who  escaped  from  Rome,  endea- 
voured to  fire  the  ambition  of  Piso.      They  represented  Gaul  on 
the  eve  of  a  revolt,  and  the  Germans  ready  to  take  up  arms  ;  they 
stated  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  Piso  stood,  an  open  war, 
they  said,  was  preferable  to  a  dangerous  peace.  In  that  juncture, 
Claudius  Sagitta,  who  commanded  tlie  squadron  of  horse  called 
PfiTRiNA,  arrived  in  Africa.    Favoured  with  a  quick  passage,  he 
got  the  start  of  Papirius,  a  centurion,  dispatched  by  Mucianus^ 
with  secret  instructions,  as  Sagitta  aiTirmed,  to  assassinate  Piso. 
He  added,  that  Galerianus,  the  proconsul's  near  relation,  and  also 
his  son-in-law,  had  already  met  his  fate.    For  the  proconsul  him- 
self, there  remained  nothing  but  a  bold  and  daring  enterprise.  For 
this  purpose  two  schemes  presented  themselves ;  one,  by  calling 
forth  the  province  under  arms;  the  other,  by  passing  over  into 
Gauly  there  to  show  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Vitellian  party. 
Piso  remained  deaf  to'these  remonstrances.  In  the  meantime,  the 
centurion  sent  by  Mucianus  arrived  in  Africa.   He  landed  at  Car- 
thage, and  no  sooner  entered  that  city,  than  he  proclaimed,  with 
an  air  of  Joy,  that  Piso's  affairs  were  in  a  prosperous  train,  and 
that  the  imperial  dignity  was  already  his.    The  people  stood  asto-^ 
nisbed  at  a  revolution  so  unexpected.  The  centurion  desired  them 
to  spread  the  news,   with  shouts  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  and, 
accordingly,  the  credulous  multitude  rushed  to  the  forum,  calling 
aloud  on  Piso  to  make  his  appearance.    The  city  rung  with  ac- 
clamations.   About  the  truth  no  man  inquired  :  all  pressed  for-r 
ward  to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  emperor.    Piso,  in  the  mean 
time,  alarmed  by  the  evidence  of  Sagitta,  or  perhaps,  restrained 
by  bis  own  native  modesty,  resolved  not  to  stir  from  his  house. 
He    examined  the  centurion  :  and  finding  that  the  whole  was  a 
snare  to  involve  him  in  a  rash  attempt,  and  thereby  give  a  colour 
to  the  intended  murder,  he  ordered  the  ruffian  to  be  put  to  death ; 
not  imagining  that,  by  that  vindictive  measure,  he  could  save  his 
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own  life,  but  because  he  ^aw  with  indignation  the  aftsassin  of 
Clodius  Macer  ready  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
proconsul.  Having  made  this  sacrifice  to  justice,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  strong  terms  condemning  the  rash  behayiour  of 
the  Carthaginians.  From  that  moment,  renouncing  all  the  duties 
of  his  station,  be  confined  himself  to  his  own  house,  determined 
that  nothing  on  bis  part  should  be  the  occasion  of  new  dis* 
turbances. 

L.  Festirs  was  duly  apprised  of  all  that  passed.  The  ex- 
cesses committed  by  the  populace,  the  death  of  the  centurion, 
and  other  reports,  magnified,  as  usual,  by  the  voice  of  fame, 
determined  him  to  cut  off  the  proconsul  without  delay.  He  dis- 
patched a  party  of  horse  to  perpetrate  the  deed.  The  assassins 
made  a  rapid  march  in  the  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day  rushed^ 
Bword  in  hand,  into  Piso's  house.  Being  men  picked  for  the  pur- 
pose from  the  Carthaginian  or  the  Moorish  auxiliaries,  they  did 
not  so  much  as  know  the  person  whom  they  intended  to  murder, 
near  his  chamber-door  they  met  one  of  the  slaves,  and  sternly 
asked  him,  Who  are  you  ?  and  where  is  Piso?  With  a  generous 
and  splendid  falsehood,  the  man  replied,  "  I  am  Piso."  He  was 
butchered  on  the  spot.  Piso  in  a  short  time  after  met  his  fate. 
It  happened  that  he  was  known  to  one  of  the  ruffians,  byname 
Bebius  Massa  faj^  an  imperial  procurator  in  Africa,  even  then  die 
avowed  enemy  of  every  worthy  character,  and,  in  the  miseries  that 
followed,  an  actor  frequently  to  appear  in  scenes  of  blood  and 
cruelty.  Meanwhile,  Festus  remained  at  Adrumetum  fbj^  wait- 
ing for  the  issue  of  the  business.  Having  feceived  intelligeneet 
he  proceeded  to  the  legion,  and  there  ordered  Cetronius  Pisanus, 
the  prefect  of  the  camp,  to  be  loaded  with  fetters.  His  motive 
for  this  proceeding  was  a  personal  grudge,  disguised,  however, 
under  a  pretended  charge,  that  the  prisoner  was  the  friend  and 
partisan  of  Piso.  He  punished  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  rewarded 
others,  with  no  good  reason  foneither,  but  purely  to  give  himself 
the  important  air  of  having  crushed  a  civil  war.  A  quarrel  sub-^ 
sisted  between  the  ^Eensians  fcj  and  the  people  of  Leptis;  but 
by  the  interposition  of  Festus  the  dispufe  was  compromised. 
Those  cities  complained  of  depredations  committed  in  their  re- 
spective territories,  and  both  were  preparing  to  hazard  a  battle. 
The  iEensians  were,  in  fact,  inferior  in  number  to  their  adversa- 
ries ;  but  they  had  formed  a  leagiie  with  the  Garamantes,  a  fierce 
and  savage  race,  that  lived  altogether  by  plunder,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, the  people  of  Leptis  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
They  saw  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  were  obliged  to  lake  sfafelte^ 
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in  their  fortified  towns,  till  the  Roman  cohorts  and  cavalry  ad* 
vanced  to  their  relief.  The  Garamantes  abandoned  the  siege» 
leaving  behind  them  the  whole  of  their  booty,  except  what  some 
of  their  tlying  parties  bad  conveyed  to  their  huts  in  the  midst  of 
deserts,  or  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  distant  regions. 

LI.  Vespasian,  at  this  time,  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
victory  at  Cremona,  and  the  success  of  his  arms  in  every  quarter* 
The  death  of  Vitellius  was  announced  to  him  by  men  of  rank  and 
condition,  who  had  the  spirit,  in  that  rough  season  of  the  year» 
to  undertake  a  voyage,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  communicate 
that  important  event.  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  offered  by 
bis  ambassadors  to  assist  him  with  forty  thousand  of  his  cavalry. 
Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  than  the  situation  in  which  Ves« 
pasian  stood :  the  allies  paid  their  court,  and  he  was  in  no  need  of 
their  assistance.  He  returned  thanks  to  Vologes^,  desiring,  at 
the  same  time,  since  the  peace  of  the  empire  was  now  established, 
that  be  would  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate.  Vespasian  now 
began  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  Italy,  and  the  affairs  of  Rome. 
The  accounts  which  he  received  concerning  his  son  Doraitian 
were  by  no  means  favourable.  The  young  prince  was  said  to  as-^ 
tume  beyond  bis  years,  and  to  tower  above  the  rank  even  of  the 
emperor's  son.  For  the  present,  Vespasian  thought  (it  to  place 
his  son  Titus  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  leave  him  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Jews. 

LII.  Titus,  we  are  told,  before  he  set  out  to  take  upon  him  the 
command,  used  his  best  influence  to  mitigate  his  father  in  favour 
of  Domitian.  "  The  tales,"  he  said,  "of  insidious  whisperers 
ought  not  to  be  regarded:  a  son  may  fairly  claim  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  his  defence,  nor  should  a  father  harbour  prejudices 
^nst  him.  Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always  the  strongest  bul- 
warks: the  best  resources  of  the  sovereign  are  in  his  own  family. 
I^riends  moulder  away  ;  time  changes  the  aiTections  of  men  ; 
views  of  interest  form  new  connections  ;  the  passions  fluctuate  ; 
desires  arise  that  cannot  be  gratified  ;  misunderstandings  follow, 
and  friendships  are  transferred  to  others  ;  but  the  ties  of  blood 
still  remain  in  force,  and  in  that  bond  of  union  consists  the  secu* 
xity  of  the  emperor.  In  his  prosperity  numbers  participate;  in 
the  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  his  relations,  takes  a  share  in  hia 
misfortunes?  Even  between  brothers,  concord  and  unanimity- 
are  seldom  lasting;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  if  the  father 
cease  to  give  a  laudable  example? 

Vespasian  listened  to  these  remonstrances,  charmed  with  the 
amiable  disposition  of  his  son,  yet  not  reconciled  to  Domitian* 
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He  desired  Titus  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  proceed,  with  n 
mind  firm  and  erect,  in  the  great  work  of  enlarging  the  dominion 
and  the  glory  of  the  empire.  For  himself,  it  should  be  his  busi* 
ness  to  improve  the  arts  of  peace,  and  secure  the  welfare  of  hid 
family.  Vespasian's  next  care  was  to  provide  a  supply  of  grairt 
for  the  city  of  Rome.  He  ordered  a  numberof  swift-sailing  ves- 
sels to  be  loaded  with  com,  and,  though  it  was  still  the  tempes- 
tuous season  of  the  year,  to  put  to  sea  without  delay.  Rome,  ia 
that  juncture,  was  reduced  to  ^n  alarming  situation,  not  Having 
in  the  public  granaries,  when  the  fleet  arrived,  more  than  ten 
days  provision. 

LHI.  The  care  of  rebuilding  the  capitol  was  committed  to 
Lucius  Vestiniis  faj,  a  man  no  higher  than  the  equestrian  rank, 
but  in  credit  and  dignity  of  character  equal  to  the  first  men  in 
Rome.  Under  his  direction  the  soothsayers  were  convened. 
Their  advice  was,  that  the  ruins  of  the  former  temple  should  be 
removed  to  the  marshes,  and  that  the  new  structure  should  be 
raised  on  the  old  foundation ;  for  the  gods  would  not  permit  a 
change  of  the  ancient  form.  On  the  eleventh  day  before  the  ca- 
lends of  July,  the  sky  being  remarkably  serene,  the  ground  as- 
signed for  the  foundation  was  encompassed  with  ribbons  and 
chaplets  of  flowers.  Such  of  the  soldiers  as  -had  names  of  au- 
spicious import  ("b J  entered  within  the  inclosure,  bearing  in  their 
hands  branches  from  the  favourite  trees  of  the  gods.  The  vestal 
virgins  followed  in  procession,  with  a  band  of  boys  and  girls, 
whose  parents,  male  and  female,  were  still  living.  They  sprin- 
kled the  place  with  water  drawn  from  three  clear  fountains,  and 
three  rivers.  Helvidius  Priscus,  the  praetor,  preceded  by  Plau- 
tius  ^lis^nus,  the  pontiff,  sacrificed  a  swine,  a  sheep,  and  ahull; 
find,  having  spread  the  entrails  upon  the  green  turf,  invoked  Jupi- 
ter, Juno,  and  Minerva,  praying  of  them,  and  all  the  tutelar 
deities  of  Rome,  that  they  would  favour  the  undertaking,  and, 
with  their  divine  assistance,  carry  to  perfection  a  work  begun  and 
consecrated  by  the  piety  of  man.  / 

After  this  solemn  prayer,  Helvidius  laid  his  hand  upon  the  fillets 
tliat  adorned  the  foundation-stone,  and  also  the  cords  by  which  it 
t^as  to  be  drawn  to  its  place.  In  that  instant,  the  magistrates, 
tlie  priests,  the  senators,  the  Roman  knights,  and  a  number  of 
citizens,  all  acting  with  one  effort,  and  general  demonstrations  of 
joy,  laid  hold  of  the  ropes,  and  dragged  the  ponderous  load  to 
its  destined  spot.  They  then  threw  in  ingots  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  metjils,  which  had  never  been  melted  in  the  furnace, 
but  still  retained,  untouched  by  human  art,  their  first  formiition 
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in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  soothsayers  had  directed,  that 
neither  stone  nor  gold,  which  had  been  applied  to  other  uses, 
should  profane  any  part  of  the  building.  The  walls  were  raised 
higher  than  before.  Religion  allowed  no  other  alteration.  To 
the  magnificence  of  the  former  structure  (c)  nothing  but  eleva- 
tion could  be  added ;  and  that,  in  a. place  designed  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  prodigious  multitudes,  was  allowed  to  be  necessary. 

LIV.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  ViteUius*s  death,  spreading 
through  Gaul  and  Grermany,  gave  rise  to  two  wars  at  once.  Ci- 
vHis,  no  longer  managing  appearances,  declared  open  hostility 
against  the  Romans ;  and  the  Vitellian  soldiers,  rather  than  ac- 
knowledge Vespasian,  were  ready  to  submit  to  slavery  under  a 
foreign  yoke.  The  Gauls  began  to  breathe  new  life  and  vigour, 
persuaded  that  the  Roman  armies,  wherever  stationed,  were  bro* 
ken  and  dispirited.  A  rumour  was  current  among  them,  and 
universally  believed,  that  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians  had  laid 
siege  to  the  encampments  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  Affairs  in 
Britain  were  supposed  to  be  in  no  better  situation.  Above  all, 
the  destruction  of  the  capitol  announced  the  approaching  fate  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  Druids  (a)y  in  their  wild  enthusiasm, 
sung  their  oracular  songs,  in  which  they  taught,  that,  when  Rome 
was  formerly  sacked  by  the  Grauls,  the  mansion  of  Jupiter  being 
left  entire,  the  commonwealth  survived  that  dreadful  shock ;  but 
the  calamity  of  fire,  which  had  lately  happened,  was  a  denuncia- 
tion from  heaven,  in  consequence  of  which,  power  and  dominion 
were  to  circulate  round  the  world,  and  the  nations  on  their  si<]e 
of  the  Alps  were  in  their  turn  to  become  masters  of  the  world. 
A  report  prevailed,  af  the  same  time,  that  the  chieftains  of  Gaul, 
who  bad  been  employed  by  Otbo  against  V itellius,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  league,  if  the  civil  dissensions  of  Rome  con- 
tinued, to  watch  their  opportunity,  and,  by-one  brave  effort,  re- 
cover their  natural  independence. 

IN*  Before  the  murder  of  Hordeonius  Flaccus,  this  confede- 
rscy  was  a  profound  secret  That  tragic  event  no  sooner  hap- 
pened, than  a  negotiation  took  place  between  Civilis  and  Clas- 
sicus,  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  Treverian  horse,  and  was, 
Jit  that  time,  a  leading  chief  among  the  Gauls,  in  fame  and  wealth 
surpassing  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  derived  his  origin 
from  a  royal  line ;  a  race  of  men  who  had  made  themselves  fa- 
mous for  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  their  courage  in  the 
field.  Thus  descended,  Classicus  made  it  his  boast,  that  be  was 
the  hereditary  enemy,  not  the  ally,  of  Rome.  His  plot  was 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Julius  Tutor  and  Juliu9  Sabi- 
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nu8 ;  the  former,  a  Treverian ;  the  latter,  ooe  of  the  Lingooeti 
Tutor  bad  been  preferred  by  Vitellias  to  a  command  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Rhine.  Sabinus  to  his  oatuml  vanity  united  the  pride^ 
'  however  ill  founded,  of  an  illustriout  detcent  fle  pretended, 
that  his  great-grandmother  attracted  the  regard  of  JuHua  Csstr 
during  his  wars  in  Germany,  and  from  that  embrace  be  deduced 
his  pedigree. 

The  conspirators  made  it  their  business,  in  secret  conferences, 
to  sound  the  temper  of  others ;  and,  having  drawn  into  their  plot 
a  number  of  accomplices,  held  a  general  meeting  in  the  Agrip* 
pinian  colony.  A  private  bouse  was  their  scene  of  action.  In 
that  city  the  public  mind  abhorred  all  dangerous  conspiracies. 
There  were,  notwithstanding,  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a 
party  of  Tungrians  fa  J,  present  at  the  meeting:  but  the  Treve* 
rians  and  Lingones  gave  life  and  vigour  to  the  cause.  Mai  of 
their  spirit  thought  they  lost  their  time  in  debate.  They  broke 
out  at  once,  declaring  with  vehemence,  **  that  Rome  was  brought, 
by  the  madness  of  her  own  intestine  divisions,  to  the  brink  of 
iruin ;  her  armies  were  cut  to  pieces ;  Italy  was  laid  waste,  and 
the  city  taken  by  storm.  In  other  parts  of  the  empire  the  legions 
have  different  wars  upon  their  hands ;  what  then  remains  but  to 
take  possession  of  the  Alps  ?  Secure  the  passes  over  those  mouiw 
tains,  and  Gaul  will  not  only  recover  her  liberty,  but  establish  an 
independent  empire.  She  may  then  deliberate  where  to  fix  the 
e:^tent  and  boundaries  of  her  own  dominions," 

LVI.  This  great  and  daring  project  was  approved  as  soon  as 
heard.  How  to  dispose  of  the  remaining  Vitellian  soldiers,  was 
the  next  consideration.  A  general  massacre  was  proposed.  AH 
agreed,  that  men  of  their  description,  seditious,  turbulent,  void 
of  principle,  the  murderers  of  their  superior  officers,  deserved  do 
quarter.  And  yet  there  were  political  reasons  for  extending 
mercy :  *'  The  Vitellians  might  be  roused  to  an  act  of  brave  de< 
spair.  It  were  better  to  entice  them  into  the  confederacy*  Let 
their  officers  bleed,  and,  after  that  sacrifice,  the  common  men, 
conscious  of  their  crimes,  yet  entertaining  hopes  of  impunity* 
would  be  ready  to  join  in  any  great  and  daring  enterprise."  Such 
was  the  plan  of  their  revolt  Their  next  step  was,  by  their 
agents  and  emissaries,  to  kindle  the  flame  of  discord  all  over 
Gaul.  The  conspirators,  in  the  mean  time,  with  a  specious  show  of 
duty,  submitted  to  the  commands  of  Vocula,  determined  to  de« 
ceive  him  at  first,  and  ruin  him  in  the  end.  The  plot,  however, 
was  not  entirely  concealed  from  the  Rmnan  general:  he  received 
intelligence,  but  in  a  difficult  juncture,  when  his  legiom  warf 
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incomplete^  and  wavering  in  their  doty.  Vocula  found  himself 
Mirrouoded  with  perfidious  soldiers,  and  secret  conspirators.  In 
that  distress  he  judged  it  best  to  play  against  his  enemies  their 
own  insidious  game.  With  this  design  he  set  out  for  the  Agnp^ 
pinian  oolony.  At  that  place  he  met  Claudius  Labeo^  who,  as 
already  mentioi|<Ml,  had  heen  sent  by  Civilis  to  be  detained  in 
custody  by  the  Frisians.  Having  corrupted  his  guard,  this  man 
made  his  escape,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  RouiaoB.  He  now 
was  willing  to  assist  their  cause.  To  that  end  he  ofiered,  at  the 
bead  of  a  detachment,  to  penetrate  into  Batavia,  and,  by  hi» 
influence,  to  engage  the  chiefs  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of 
Rome.  He  obtained  a  small  party  of  foot  and  cavalry,  and  with 
that  force  passed  over  into  the  island,  but  attempted  nothing 
against  the  Batavians.  The  whole  of  his  service  consisted  in  pre* 
Tailing  on  a  party  of  the  Nervians  and  Betasians  faj  to  take  up 
arms*  With  that  reinforcement  he  ventured  to  attack  the  Cani* 
nefotes  and  Marsacians,  not  indeed  in  an  open  and  regular  war» 
but,  in  the  style  of  a  freebooter,  by  sudden  incursions. 

LV IL  Tbe  Gauls  found  means  to  impose  upon  Vocula.  That 
commander  fell  into  the  snare,  and  marched  in  quest  of  tbe  ene* 
my.  As  soon  as  he  approached  tbe  old  camp,  called  Vbtsra, 
Ctaisicas  and  Tutor,  under  colour  of  exploring  tbe  motions  <^ 
the  enemy,  advanced  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  army^ 
and,  havii^  there  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  German  chiefs, 
threw  off*  the  mask  at  oace.  They  encamped  apart,  and  began 
to  throw  up  intrenchments.  Vocula,  with  indignation,  exchtimed 
against  the  measure.  '*  Rome/*  he  said,  ''  was  not  so  humbled 
by  her  own  divisions  as  to  become  the  scorn  of  the  Treverians 
and  Lingones.  She  had  still  great  resources,  a  number  of  pro* 
vtnces  firm  in  her  interest ;  victorious  armies,  and  the  auspicious 
fortune  of  the  empire.  The  avenging  gods  were  still  on  her  side. 
Tbe  hte  of  Sacrovir  faj  and  the  treacherous  iBduans  may  be 
still  remembered.  The  overthrow  of  Vindex  fkj  is  a  more  re» 
oent  iBSlance.  A  single  battle  viFas  sufficient  to  quell  those  insur* 
reetions;  and  what  have  tbe  violators  of  all  good  faith  to  expect 
at  present?  The  same  gods,  the  same  vengeance,  the  same  fate, 
awaits  them.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  person  who  best  mulerstood 
tbe  national  character  of  the  Gauls.  He  knew  how  to  deal  with 
a  perfidious  race.  Augustus  followed  bis  example.  Galba  granted 
an  exeoaption  from  tributes^  and,  by  that  indulgence*  gave  en- 
couragement to  sedition.  Your'  burthen  has  been  lessened,  and 
rebellioB  is  your  gratitude:  when  you  are  once  more  subdued,  and 
reduced  to  poverty,  you  wiU  then  be  taught  that  submissioo  m 
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the  duty  of  the  vanquished."  The  tone  of  firmness,  and  even  fe- 
rocity, with  which  this  speech  was  uttered,  made  no  impressioa 
on  Classicus  and  Tutor.  Vocula  marched  back  to  Novesium. 
The  Gauls  encamped  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  The  centu- 
rions and  soldiers  visited  them  without  restraint,  and  settled  the 
price  for  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  themselves.  In  that 
vile  bargain  and  sale,  a  Roman  army,  with  a  baseness  of  spirit 
till  then  unheard  of,  submitted  to  swear  fidelity  to  a  foreign 
power;  and,  to  ratify  the  horrible  contract,  agreed  tooMirder 
their  officers,  or  deliver  them  up  bound  in  chains.  In  this  dis- 
tress, Vocula  was  advised  to  save  himself  by  flight;  but  that 
general  was  resolved  to  face  every  danger.  With  a  mind  superior 
to  distress,  he  called  his  men  together,  and  harangued  them  as 
follows  : 

LVIII.  "  I  have  often  addressed  you,  my  fellow-soldiers,  but 
never  with  so  much  anxiety  for  your  welfare ;  never  with  so  little 
concern  for  myself.  Tou  have  conspired  against  me,  and  I  bear 
it  without  regret  Encompassed  as  I  am  by  so  many  enemies,  I 
cnn  welcome  death  as  the  end  of  human  misery.  But  I  feel  for 
you ;  for  you  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly.  You  are  neither  going 
forth  to  the  attack,  nor  does  the  enemy  offer  battle.  In  either 
case,  that  would  be  the  lot  of  war,  and  I  should  be  willing  to 
share  the  danger.  You  are  now  to  draw  your  unhallowed  swords 
against  your  country  :  Classicus  expects  it ;  he  hopes  to  make 
you  traitors  and  parracides.  He  places  before  your  eyes  the  em- 
pire of  Gaul;  he  invites  you  to  swear  fidelity  to  that  imaginary 
state.  But  still  reflect  for  a  moment:  if  fortune  has  deserted 
you,  if  your  courage  fails,  are  there  no  bright  examples  trans- 
mitted  to  you  by  your  ancestors,  to  rouse  your  valour  ?  Haveyoa 
forgot  how  often  the  Roman  armies,  rather  than  desert  their  post, 
have  died  bravely  sword  in  hand  ?  The  allies  of  Rome  have  seen 
their  cities  wrapped  in  fir^^  and,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
perished  in  the  flames :  and  what  was  their  motive  ?  They  pre- 
served  their  finith  inviolate,  and  they  died  with  glory.  Even  at 
this  moment  you  have  before  your  eyes  the  noblest  example:  in 
the  old  camp,  the  legions,  amidst  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the 
miseries  of  famine,  still  maintain  their  post,  undismayed  by  dan- 
ger, unseduced  by  promises.  We  have  arms  and  men ;  a  camp  well 
fortified,  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  long  and  tedious  virar.  That 
there  is  no  want  of  money,  yourselves  are  witnesses :  you  have 
received  your  donative;  and  whether  you  impute  it  to  Vespasian 
or  Vitellius,  it  is  the  bounty  of  the  emperor.  And  will  3^0,  my 
fellow-soldiers^  after  all  your  victories^  after  routing  the  enemy  at 
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Gelduba  and  the  old  camp,  will  you  now  shrink  at  ouce,  and  sully 
all  your  fame  ?  If  you  dread  an  engagement,  behold  your  walls  and 
fortifications,  your  trenches  and  palisades :  those  will  defend  you  ; 
with  those  advantages  you  may  stand  at  bay  till  succours  arrive 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Does  your  general  displease 
you  ?  There  are  other  officers ;  there  are  tribunes,  centurions,  and, 
if  you  will,  there  are  common  men  to  take  the  command.  In  all 
events*  let  not  the  world  hear  the  monstrous  story,  that  Clus- 
sicus  and  Civilis,  with  Roman  arms  and  Roman  soldiers,  have  in- 
vaded Italy. 

**But  let  me  ask  you:  Should  the  Gauls  and  Germans  be  able 
to  conduct  you  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  will  you  there  lift  your 
impious  hands  against  your  country  ?  My  heart  recoils  with  hor- 
ror from  the  thought  Shall  Roman  soldiers  be  placed  as  senti- 
nels at  the  tent  of  Tutor  the  Treverian  ?  Shall  a  Batavian  give 
the  word  of  command  ?  Will  you  serve  as  recruits  to  complete 
the  German  battalions?  And  what  is  to  be  the  issue  ?  When  the 
Roman  legions  appear  before  you  in  order  of  battle,  what  part 
will  you  act?  Deserters  already,  will  you  become  so  a  second 
time  ?  From  traitors  to  your  country,  will  you  turn  traitors  to 
your  new  allies  ?  Bound  by  your  former  oaths,  distracted  by  your 
last,  and  between  both  confounded,  you  will  be  lost  in  a  maze  of 
guilt,  detesting  yourselves,  and  still  more  detested  by  the  gods. 
Immortal  Jove,  supreme  of  gods,  to  whom,  for  so  many  triumphs, 
during  a  space  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  years,  Rom^  has 
bowed  down  with  praise  and  adoration  !  thee  I  invoke;  and  thee 
too,  Romulus,  thou  mighty  founder  of  the  Roman  name !  on  thee 
I  call :  if  it  is  your  awful  will,  that,  under  my  command,  this 
camp  shall  not  remain  inviolate,  yet  hear  my  humble  prayer; 
preserve  it  from  the  pollution  of  Barbarians ;  save  it  from  such 
men  as  Tutor  and  Classicus.  To  these  my  fellow-soldiers  grant 
unshaken  virtue ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  inspire  them  with  re« 
morse,  that  they  may  see  their  error,  and  avert  the  horror  of  fla« 
gitious  deeds." 

LIX.  This  speech  was  heard  with  various  emotions.  Hope^ 
fear,  and  shame,  rose  in  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  Vocula  re- 
tired, with  his  own  hand  determined  to  deliver  himself  from  a 
seditious  army.  His  slaves  and  freedmen  interposed,  but  their 
officious  care  reserved  him  for  a  harsher  fate.  Classicus  dis- 
patched his  assassin,  by  name  iEmilius  Longinus,  a  deserter  from 
the  first  legion.  That  ruffian  struck  the  fatal  blow.  Herenniua 
and  Numisius,  who  had  each  the  command  of  a  legion,  were  se- 
cured io  chains.     Classicus^  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  enteredi 
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the  camp,  with  the  pomp  and  apparel  of  a  Roman  commander; 
and  though  he  brought  with  him  a  mind  prompt  and  daring,  be 
made  no  attempt  to  harangue  the  men,  content  with  repeating  the 
words  of  the  oath.  The  soldiers  swore  fidelity  to  the  empire  of 
the  Gauls,  The  murderer  of  Vocula  was  rabed  to  rank  in  the 
army.  The  rest  were  rewarded  in  proportion  to  their  crimes; 
Tutor  and  Classicus  took  their  different  shares  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Tutor  proceeded  with  a  strong  force  to  the  Agrippinian 
colony,  and,  having  invested  the  place,  compelled  the  inhabttaats 
to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  the  new  empire.  He  exacted 
the  same  submission  from  the  soldiers  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Rhine.  Classicus  marched  to  Magontiacum,  and,  by  his  order, 
the  tribunes  who  refused  obedience  were  put  to  death.  The  pre- 
fect of  the  camp  betook  himself  to  flight  From  those  wbo  sub- 
mitted, Classicus  selected  the  most  distinguished  for  their  profli* 
gacy,  and  sent  them  to  the  old  camp,  with  directions  to  promise 
a  free  pardon  to  all  wbo  were  willing  to  surrender,  and,  in  case 
of  wilful  obstinacy,  to  give  notice,  that  ftmine,  the  devouring 
sword,  and  all  the  horrors  of  military  vengeance,  would  be  their 
portion.  To  these  instructions  the  messengers  added  their  own 
example,  and  the  motives  that  influenced  their  conduct 

LX.  The  besieged  were  now  in  the  last  distresa.  Their  sense 
of  duty  was  still  an  active  principle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fa- 
mine stared  them  in  the  face.  Between  honour  and  infamy  thcj 
were  held  in  suspense,  and  the  conflict  was  for  some  time  nnde« 
cided.  Their  store  of  provisions  was  exhausted.  They  were  in 
want  not  only  of  common  food  but  even  of  such  as  necessity 
might  suggest  They  had  lived  on  horse»fiesh ;  their  beasts  of 
burden  were  consumed,  and  even  of  animals  impure  and  filthy 
none  remained.  Reduced  to  this  extremity,  they  tore  up  shrubs 
by  the  root ;  they  broke  down  twigs  and  branches ;  they  gathered 
the  wretched  herbs  that  grew  penuriously  between  the  stones. 
A  generous  band !  exhibiting  in  the  last  distress,  an  example  of 
patience  and  heroic  fortitude !  Men  for  ever  memorable,  if  they 
bad  not  at  last,  by  sending  deputies  to  sue  for  mercy,  tar- 
nished all  their  glory.  The  haughty  Batavian  refused  to  listen  to 
their  supplications  till  they  swore  fidelity  to  the  empire  of 
Gaul.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  erery  thing  in  the 
camp  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  Civilis.  A  band  of  soldiers  was^ 
accordingly,  sent  to  guard  the  money,  the  slaves,  the  victuallers, 
and  the  baggage.  The  legions  marched  out  destitute  of  evciy 
thing,  with  a  strong  party  to  escort  them.  They  had  not  pro- 
ceeded above  five  miles^  when  the  Germans^  contrary  to  all  good 
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faith,  attacked  them  with  sudden  fuiy.  The  brave  and  resolute 
died  on  the  spot ;  others  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were 
cuts>ff  by  the  pursuers ;  the  survivors  made  their  way  back  to 
the  camp.  Civilis  called  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  t  but  whether  he  was  acting  a  part,  or,  in 
fact,  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  restrain  a  body  of  undisci- 
plined barbarians,  must  remain  problematicaL  Having  pillaged 
the  camp,  the  Batavians  threw  in  combustibles,  and  the  whole 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  All  who  had  lately  escaped  from  the  fury 
of  the  sword,  perished  in  the  flames, 

LXI.  Civilis,  when  he  first  took  up  arms  against  the  Romans, 
bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow  faj^  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  barbarous  nations,  to  cherish  the  growth  of  his  hair,  which 
was  DOW  waving  about  his  shoulders,  dishevelled,  long,  and  red. 
Thinking  himself  absolved  by  the  slaughter  of  the  legions,  he 
cut  it  short  for  the  first  time  during  the  war.  He  is  said  to  have 
given  to  his  infant  son  some  Roman  prisoners,  as  a  mark  to  be 
levelled  at  with  little  darts  and  arrows,  for  the  diversion  of  a 
child.  It  IS  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  height  of  his  zeal  for 
the  empire  of  Gaul,  he  neither  swore  fidelity  himself,  nor  required 
that  act  of  submission  from  the  Batavians.  He  relied  on  the  va« 
lour  of  the  Germans  ;  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  contend  for 
the  sovereign  power,  he  considered  his  own  abilities,  and  hia 
fame  in  arms,  as  a  decided  superiority.  Mummius  Lupercus,  the 
commander  of  s  legion,  was  sent,  among  a  number  of  ample  pre* 
sents,  as  a  gift  to  Veleda,  a  prophetess  of  the  Bructerian  nation 
fbj»  She  ruled  over  a  large  tract  of  territory.  Her  name  waa 
held  in  veneration  throughout  Germany.  The  superstition  of  the 
country  ascribed  to  numbers  of  women  a  preternatural  insight 
into  future  events;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  persuasion,  many 
have  been  revered  as  goddesses.  Veleda,  at  that  time,  waa  the 
oracle  of  Germany.  She  had  foretold  the  success  of  her  couiw 
trymen,  and  the  destruction  of  the  legions.  Her  name,  in  con« 
sequence  of  that  prediction,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  Lupercua 
was  murdered  on  the  road.  A  few  centurions  and  tribunes,  who 
were  natives  of  Gaul,  were  reserved  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of 
Civilis,  to  bind  the  alliance  between  the  two  nations.  The  winter 
camps  of  the  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the  legions,  excepting 
Qoe  at  Magontiacuro,  and  another  at  Vindonissa,  were  levelled  to 
the  ground,  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

LXIL  The  thirteenth  legion,  with  the  auxiliaries  that  surren« 
dered  at  the  same  time,  received  orders  to  march,  on  a  day  ap<« 
pointadj  ^^^^  Novefium  to  the  colony  of  the  Treveriaus.    The 
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interval  was  big  with  anxiety,  terror,  and  distraction.  The  das« 
tardly  thought  of  nothing  but  the  massacre  at  the  old  camp,  and 
expected  to  have  that  scene  renewed.  The  better  sort,  who  still 
retained  some  sense  of  honour,  blushed  to  see  the  hnmiliating 
condition  to  which  they  were  reduced.  •*  What  kind  of  march 
wf  re  they  to  undertake  ?  and  who  was  to  conduct  them  ?  It  was 
their  own  act,  they  said,  that  made  the  Barbarians  arbiters  of  life 
and  death:  every  thing  depends  upon  their  will  and  pleasure." 
Others  cared  for  nothing  but  their  money  and  their  effects.  To 
pack  up  what  they  valued  most,  and  brace  it  round  their  bodies, 
was  their  only  employment  About  shi^me  and  dishonour  they 
felt  no  solicitude.  A  few  prepared  their  arms,  as  if  for  the  field 
of  battle.  The  fatal  day  arrived,  more  dismal  and  aiDicting  than 
their  imaginations  had  represenfed  it.  In  the  camp  their  wretched 
appearance  passed  without  notice ;  the  open  field  and  the  glare 
of  day  displayed  a  scene  of  deformity.  The  images  of  the  empe- 
rors  were  torn  down  from  the  ensigns ;  and  the  Roman  standards, 
stripped  of  their  ornaments,  seemed  to  droop  in  disgrace,  while 
the  colours  of  the  Gauls  fluttered  in  the  air,  and  glittered  to  the 
eye.  The  march  was  slow,  silent,  melancholy ;  a  long  and  dis- 
mal train,  resembling  a  funeral  procession.  Claudius  Sanctus, 
a  man  deformed  by  the  loss  of  an  eye,  of  a  ferocious  countenance, 
and  remarkable  stupidity,  was  their  leader.  Their  disgrace  was 
aggravated  by  the  arrival  of  another  legion  from  the  camp  at  Bonn. 
This  wretched  state  of  captivity  was  rumoured  about  the  countiy, 
and  the  people,  who  a  little  before  shuddered  at  the  Roman  name, 
flocked  together  in  crowds  to  behold  their  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  fields  were  deserted ;  houses  were  left  empty ;  a  prodigious 
multitude  assembled  from  all  quarters  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle.  The  insolence  of  the  rabble  was  more  than  the  squa- 
dron of  horse,  called  Picentina  (a)^  had  patience  to  endure. 
They  marched  off  in  disdain,  directing  their  route  towards  Ma- 
gontiacum :  nor  could  Sanctus,  their  commander,  by  threats  or 
menaces,  divert  them  from  their  purpose.  In  their  way  they  met 
Longinus,  the  murderer  of  Vocula,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot 
By  that  sacrifice  they  began  to  expiate  their  own  disgrace.  The 
legions,  without  altering  their  course,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  the 
Treverians,  and  pitched  their  tents  under  the  walls. 

LXIII.  Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  with  success,  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  give  the  Agrippinian  colony  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers.  Their  own  natural  ferocity  and  love  of  plunder  con« 
spired  to  prompt  them  to  this  act  of  barbarity ;  but  motives  of 
policy  cottQterbalnnced  their  inclinations.    They  knew  that  to  the 
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founderB  of  a  new  empire  the  fame  or  clemeocy  is  always  an  ad« 
vantage.  Civiiis  bad  other  reasons :  his  son,  on  the  first  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  Agrippinians,  and 
treated  with  marks  of  respect.  Cirilis  felt  the  obligation,  and 
gratitude  touched  his  heart ;  but  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine 
saw  the  opulence  of  the  place,  and  the  increase  of  population, 
with  an  eye  of  envy.  They  insisted,  that,  to  terminate  the  war, 
it  was  necessary  either  to  make  it  an  open  city  for  all  Germany, 
or  to  demolish  it  at  once,  and,  by  that  stroke,  exterminate  tbo 
Ubian  face. 

LXIV.  The  Tencterians,  a  people  dwelling  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  thought  fit  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Agrip- 
piuian  colony,  with  directions  to  explain  to  an  assembly  of  the 
state  the  sentiments  of  the  German  motions.    The  person  among 
the  deputies  most  distinguished  by  his  ferocify  spoke  as  follows: 
<*  That  you  have  restored  yourselves  to  your  country,  and  are  be* 
come  Germans  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  we  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  whom  we  adore  in  common,  and  in  particular  to  Mars,  the 
supreme  of  deities.    We  congratulate  you  on  this  great  occasion : 
you  will  live,  henceforward,  among  nations  bom  in  freedom,  and 
you  will  enjoy  your  natural  rights.    The  Romans  hitherto  were 
masters  of  our  lands,  our  rivers,  and  even  of  the  elements  over 
our  heads.    They  excluded  us  from  all  intercourse  with  you :  if 
at  any  time  we  were  allowed  access  to  your  city,  it  was  under  the 
eye  of  a  guard ;  and,  what  to  a  warlike  people  was  the  worst  in« 
dignily,  we  were  forced  to  visit  you  without  arms,  defenceless 
and  almost  naked,  nay,  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  favour.   Would 
you  now  establish  our  mutual  friendship  on  a  firm  foundation  ? 
These  are  the  conditions:  demolish  the  walls  of  your  city,  those 
monuments  of  your  former  slavery.    The  fiercest  animals,  if  you 
keep  them  close  confined,  grow  mild  in  time,  and  forget  their 
nature.    Rise  at  once,  and  by  a  general  massacre  extirpate  the 
Roman  race.    Liberty  and  the  presence  of  a  master  are  incom« 
patible.    When  you  have  destroyed  your  enemies,  let  their  gooda 
be  brought  into  a  common  stock  ;  allow  no  embezzlement,  nor 
suffer  any  man  to  think  of  bis  own  private  advantage.     Our 
Goomion  ancestors  enjoyed  both  banks  of  the  Rhine :  let  those 
rights  be  now  restored.    The  use  of  light  and  air  is  given  by  na- 
ture to  us  all,  and  the  same  liberal  hand  has  opened  to  the  brave 
and.valiant  a  free  passage  to  every  region  of  the  globe.    Revive 
the  customs  of  your  ancestors;  restore  the  primitive  laws,  and 
leoounce  the  charm  of  baneful  pleasures.    The  Romans,  hitherto, 
have  waged  a  war  of  luxury,  and  have  succeeded  more  by  their 
vol..  &.  MO.  11.  {^  K 
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vices  faj  than  by  their  valour.  Prove  yourselves  Germans,  shake 
off  the  yoke ;  be  a  regenerated,  a  brave,  unmixed,  and  warlike 
people ;  you  will  then  be  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  your 
neighbours :  in  time,  perhaps,  you  may  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
giving  laws  to  others." 

LXV.  The  Agrippinians  desired  time  for  deliberation.  If  they 
complied  with  the  terms,  they  trembled  at  the  consequences ; 
and,  in  their  present  condition,  a  peremptory  refusal  was  more 
than  they  dared  to  hazard.  Their  answer  was  as  follows :  **  At 
soon  as  we  perceived  the  dawn  of  returning  liberty,  we  seized 
the  opportunity,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  you  and  the  rest  of  our  German  relatives.  But 
when  the  Roman  armies  are  assembling  on  every  side,  is  that 
a  time  to  demolish  our  fortifications  ?  The  juncture  requires 
that  we  should  rather  add  to  their  strength.  If,  heretofore  theie 
have  been  within  our  territories  emigrants  from  Italy  and  the 
provinces  of  Rome,  the  rage  of  war  has  destroyed  them,  or  they 
have  made  their  escape  to  their  native  home.  As  to  those  who 
formerly  transplanted  their  families,  and  settled  amongst  us, 
they  have  been  for  a  long  time  part  of  the  colony,  intermixed 
and  blended  with  us  by  intermarriages  and  the  ties  of  consangui'v 
nity.  Their  descendants  are  our  own  progeny :  this  is  their  na- 
tive land,  and  this  their  country.  And  are  we  now  required  to 
cut  the  throats  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our  children? 
That  black  design  cannot;i be  imputed  to  the  Tencterians.  A  free 
commerce  shall  be  established :  all  duties,  that  are  a  restraint  on 
trade  and  liberty,  shall  be  repealed.  Our  city  shall  be  open  to 
you,  but  with  this  restriction :  you  must  come  unarmed,  and  ia 
open  day,  that  these  regulations,  at  present  new  and  therefore  fee- 
ble, may  gain  strength  from  time,  and  grow  into  established  usage* 
We  desire  that  Civilis  and  Veleda  may  arbitrate  between  usw 
Under  their  sanction  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified.*'  The  Tcncte- 
rians  acquiesced.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  presents  to  Civilis 
and  Veleda,  and^  by  their  mediation,  all  matters  were  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Agrippinians.  The  deputies,  however, 
were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Veleda^  To  increase  the 
veneration  paid  to  her  character,  all  access  to  her  person  was  de- 
nied. She  resided  in  the  summit  of  a  lofty  tower.  A  near  rela- 
tion, chosen  for  the  purpose,  conveyed  to  her  the  several  ques- 
tions, and  from  that  sanctuary  brought  back  oracular  responses^ 
like  a  messenger  who  held  commerce  with  the  gods. 

L,XVI.  Strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  the  Agripplnian  co- 
loney,  Civilis  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  neighbouring  states ;  de- 
termined, if  gentle  measures  proved  ineffectual)  to  subdue  them 
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by  force.    The  Sunicians  (^nj  had  already  submitted  to  his  arms, 
aod  he  had  formed  the  youth  of  the  country  capable  of  bearing 
arms  into  regular  cohorts.     To  oppose  his  progress,  Claudius  La- 
beo  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Betasians, 
TuDgrians,  and  Nervians,  raised  by  sudden  levies.    Having  taken 
an  advantageous  post,  where  he  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
Meuse,  he  ventured  an  engagement    The  battle  was,  for  some 
time,  fought  in  a  narrow  defile  with  doubtful  success,  till  the  Ger^ 
mans,  with  their  usual  i^exterity  in  swimming,  crossed  the  river, 
and  charged  Labeo's  forces  in  the  rear.    Civilis,  with  a  bold  eilort 
of  courage,  or  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted  measure,  rushed 
among  the  Tungrians,  proclaiming  aloud,  '*  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  not  to  procure  for  the  Batavians  and  Treverians  dominion 
over  the  nations.    We  have  no  such  arrogance,  no  such  wild  am- 
bition.   We  court  your  alliance :  I  am  ready  to  join  you ;  your 
general,  if  you  will ;  if  not,  a  common  soldier."    This  speech  had 
its  effect    The  common  men  felt  the  impression,  and  sheathed 
their  swords.     In  that  moment,  Campanus  and  Juvenalis,  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Tungrians,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
whole  nation,  submitted  to  Civilis.    Labeo  made  his  escape.    The 
Betasians  and  the  Nervians  in  like  mdnner  surrendered.    Civilis 
incorporated  them  with  his  army,  and,  in  a  tide  of  success,  saw 
his  strength  increasing  every  day.    The  adjacent  nations  were 
overawed  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or  voluntarily  entered  into 
the  confederacy. 

LXVII.  Meanwhile,  Julius  Sabinus,  having  destroyed  all  purb^ 
lie  monuments  of  the  alliance  faj  between  Rome  and  the  Lin* 
gonea,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Ciesar. 
He  put  himself,  soon  after,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined  multi** 
tude  of  his  countrymen,  and  marched  against  tbeSequanians/^A^, 
a  neighbouring  state,  at  that  time  faithful  to  Rome.  I'he  Sequa* 
Diana  did  not  decline  the  conflict  Fortune  favoured  the  juster 
cause.  The  Lingones  were  defeated.  The  rashness  with  whieh  Sa» 
binus  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  was  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  pre* 
cipitatioo  with  which  he  fled  the  field*  He  escaped  to  a  cottage, 
and,  in  order  to  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  set  fire  to  the  place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  he  perished  in  the  flames.  He 
Jived  Dine  years  afterward.  The  various  arts  by  which  he  pro- 
tracted his  d^s,  and  the  subterraneous  places  in  which  be  lay  coi»*s 
cealed,  together  with  the  constancy  of  his  friends,  and  the  memo- 
Table  example  of  his  wife  Epponina  ^c^,  shall  be  recorded  in 
their  proper  place.  The  victory  obtained  by  the  Sequanians 
checked  the  progress  of  the  war.    The  states  of  G^I  began  ta 
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think  with  moderation,  and  to  reflect  on  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  faith  of  subsisting  treaties.  The  people  of  Rheims  (dj  set 
the  example.  By  a  proclamation  dispersed  through  Gaul,  they 
summoned  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  provinces, 
in  order  to  consult  which  was  most  for  the  general  interest,  a 
settled  peace,  or  a  vigorous  efibrt  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty. 

LKVIII.  At  Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  these  transactions,  ex- 
aggerated always  beyond  the  truth,  kept  Mucianus  in  a  state  of 
anxiety.  He  had  already  appointed  Annius  Gallus  and  Petilius 
Cerealis  to  command  the  German  armies;  but,  though  they  were 
both  officers  of  distinguished  merit,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
they  would  prove  unequal  to  the  weight  of  the  war.  Rome,  at 
the  same  time,  could  not  be  left  without  a  ruler.  From  the  un- 
bridled passions  of  Domitian  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Antonius  Primus  and  Arrius  Varus  were  both  suspected.  The 
latter  commanded  the  praBtorian  guards,  and,  by  consequence, 
had  arms  and  men  in  his  power.  Mucianus  removed  him  from  his 
office,  and,  to  soften  his  fall,  made  him  superintendant  of  the  pub- 
lic granaries.  To]reconcile  Domitian,  the  known  friend  of  Varus, 
to  the  measure,  he  gave  the  vacant  post  to  Arretinus  Clemens,  a 
man  nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Vespasian,  and  high  in  favour 
with  the  young  prince.  His  father,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  held 
the  same  command,  with  considerable  reputation.  The  name, 
Mucianus  observed,  would  be  welcome  to  the  soldiers;  and  the 
new  officer,  though  a  member  of  the  senate,  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cbarge the  duty  of  both  stations.  Ati  expedition  against  the  Ger- 
mans was  now  a  settled  measure.  The  principal  men  at  Rome 
had  notice  to  attend  the  army.  Numbers  offered  themselves  with 
views  of  ambition.  Domitian  and  Mucianus  prepared  to  set  out, 
but  with  different  motives ;  the  prince  with  the  ardour  of  youth, 
panting  for  the  novelty  of  enterprise ;  Mucianus,  with  studied 
delays,  endeavouring  to  protract  the  time,  in  order  to  allay  the 
impetuosity  of  Domitian.  A  young  man  of  his  rank,  hurried 
away  by  his  passions,  or  misled  by  evil  counsellors,  might,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  so  embarrass  every  thing,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  either  to  wage  war  with  advantage,  or  to  conclude  aa 
honourable  peace. 

Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  namely,  the  sixth  and  eighth, 
with  the  twenty-first  from  the  Viteliian  party,  and  the  second 
from  the  forces  lately  raised,  had  orders  to  march  into  Gaul  by 
different  routes ;  some  over  the  Penine  and  Cottian  Alps,  and 
others  over  the  Graian  mountains.  The  fourteenth  legipn  was 
lecall^  from  Britain^  and  the  sixth  and  tenth  frpm  Spain.  AMurtq* 
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ed  by  these  preparationSy  the  states  of  Gaul,  already  disposed  to 
pacific  measures^  held  a  convention  at  Ilheims.  The  deputies  of 
the  Treverians  attended  the  meeting,  and  with  them  Tullius  Va- 
lentinus,  a  fierce  incendiary,  and  the  most  active  promoter  of  the 
war.  In  a  speech  prepared  for  the  purpose,  he  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  declamation,  abounding  with  all  the  topics  of  invective 
usually  urged  against  the  authority  of  extensive  empires,  and  all 
the  injurious  reflections  that  could  be  cast  on  the  Roman  name. 
To  inflame  sedition  was  the  talent  of  the  man.  Possessing  a  dar- 
ing genius  and  a  turbulent  vein  of  eloquence,  no  wonder  that  be 
was  the  favourite  orator  of  the  vulgar. 

LXIX.  Julius  Auspex,.a  leading  chief  among  the  people  of 
Rheims,  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Treverian.    He  painted  forth 
the  power  of  the  Romans^  and  the  blessings  of  peace.    "  Nations.*' 
he  saidy  "  might  be  involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war  by  men  of 
DO  account  in  the  field.    The  coward  may  begin  hostilities,  but 
the  brave  -and  valiant  are  left  to  shed  their  blood  in  the  quarrel. 
Even  then  the  Roman  legions  were  advancing,  and  to  oppose  them 
would  be  a  vain  attempt"    He  urged  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  by 
that  consideration  succeeded  with  men  of  sober  judgment:  the 
young  and  ardent  were  restrained  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ap- 
proaching danger.    All  admired  the  spirit  of  Valentinus,  but  the 
advice   of  Auspex  was  adopted.    The  states  of  Gaul  had  not 
foi^t/  that,  in  the  commotions  excited  by  Vindex,  the  Treveri- 
ans, and  Lingones^a^  had  sided  with  Verginius,  and  that  conduct 
was  still  felt  with  resentment    The  mutual  jealousy  with  which 
the  several  provinces  beheld  each  other,  was  still  another  reason 
to  prevent  their  acting  in  concert    **  Who  was  to  have  the  con- 
duct of  the  war?  Under  whose  auspices  were  the  troops  to  take 
the  field  ?  And,  if  their  efibrts  were  crowned  with  success,  where 
were  they  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire?"    By  this  spirit  of  emula^ 
tion  all  were  thrown  into  violent  debate ;  they  had  gained  no  vie* 
toiy,  and  yet  were  quarrelling  for  the  spoils.   One  state  talked  of 
its  alliances ;  another  was  rich  and  powerful ;  a  third  boasted  of 
its  ancient  origin,  and  all  with  arrogance  claimed  the  superiority* 
The  result  was  a  general  resolution  to  prefer  their  present  con« 
dition  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  a  dangerous  war.    Letters  were 
dispatched  to  the  Treverians  in  the  name  of  the  states  of  Gaul» 
requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  while  repentance  might 
obtain  their  pardon,  and  their  friends  were  ready  to  solicit  for 
them.    Valentinus  opposed  all  terms  of  accommodation.    His 
countrymen,  by  his  advice,  were  deaf  to  all  remonstn^nces.    But 
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war  was  not  the  talent  of  their  leader.  Skilled  iu  debate,  he  wai 
a  factious  demagogue,  and  an  inactive  soldier. 

LXX.  The  exertions  of  the  Treverians,  the  Lingones,  and 
'6ther  revolted  states,  were  in  no  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  Between  their  generals  no  concerted  plan,  no  union 
of  counsels.  Civilis  traversed  the  defiles  and  devious  parts  of 
Belgia  (a)^  with  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  making  Labeo  his 
prisoner,  or  forcing  him  to  fly  the  country.  Classicus  loitered 
away  the  time  in  indolence,  pleased  with  bis  imaginary  empire, 
and  swaying  a  sceptre  not  yet  in  his  possession.  Even  Tutor  neg- 
lected to  secure  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  the  passes  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  mean  time,  the  one  and  twentieth  legion,  by 
the  way  of  Vindonissa,  penetrated  into  Gaul,  and  Sextilius  Felix, 
with  the  auxiliary  cohorts,  forced  his  way  through  Rhaetia  (h)* 
He  was  joined  by  a  squadron *of  horse,  embodied  first  by  Vitellius^ 
and  afterwards  listed  under  Vespasian.  Their  commanding  officer 
was  Julius  Briganticus,  whose  mother  was  the  sister  of  Civilis. 
The  uncle  and  the  nephew  hated  each  other;  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  iu  family  quarrels,  their  animosity  was  deep,  envenomed,  and 
implacable.  Tutor  found  means  to  augment  his  army  by  new 
musters  in  the  country  of  tHe  Vangiones  (c)^  the  Caracatians, 
and  Tribocians.  He  added  a  body  of  Roman  veterans,  both  horse 
and  foot,  whom  he  had  either  inveigled  by  promises,  or  com- 
pelled by  menaces.  A  cohort  detached  by  Sextilius  Felix  ap- 
peared in  sight  The  veteran  legionaries  put  the  whole  corps  to 
the  sword ;  but  seeing  the  approach  of  Roman  generals  and  a  Ro- 
man army,  they  went  over  to  that  side,  and  by  a  second  desertion 
atoned  for  the  disgrace  of  the  first.  The  Tribocians,  the  Vangio- 
nes, and  the  Caracatians,  followed  their  example. 

Tutor,  being  now  deserted  by  all  but  his  countrymen  the  Tre- 
verians, thought  it  best  to  make  his  retreat  He  avoided  MagoiH 
tiacum»  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Bingium  (d)^  where» 
having  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  river  Nava  (e)^  he  thought 
himself  posted  to  advantage.  Felix,  with  a  cohort  under  his  com- 
mand, bung  closely  on  his  rear.  Having  found  a  fordable  place, 
his  men  crossed  the  river,  and  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  Tutor  was 
put  to  the  rout,  and  totally  defeated.  The  Treverians,  struck 
with  terror,  laid  down  their  arms,  and  disperstd  themselves  about 
the  country.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  to  claim  the  merit  of  a  volun- 
tary submission,  fled  for  refuge  to  such  states  as  had  not  joined 
the  revolt  The  legions  which  had  been  removed,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  Novesium  and  Bonn  to  the  territory  of  the  Tre* 
verians,  seized  their  opportunity  to  renew  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
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Vespasian.  Valentinus  was  absent  in  some  other  quarter.  He 
veturoed,  breathing  vengeance,  and  bent  on  new  commotions ;  but 
the  legions  quitted  the  country,  and  pursued  their  route  to  f'f) 
Mediomatricum,  a  city  in  alliance  with  Rome.  By  the  zeal  and 
ardour  of  Tutor  and  Valentinus,  the  Treverians  were  once  more 
incited  to  take  up  arms.  To  strengthen  the  band  of  union  by 
cutting  off  all  hopes  of  pardon,  they  murdered  Herennius  and 
Numisius,  two  commanders  of  legions  ;  and  by  that  exploit 
hoped  to  rouse  the  desperate  valour  of  their  countrymen. 

LXXL  Such  was  the  state  of  the  war,  when  Petilius  Cerealis 
i«ached  Magontiacum;  By  his  arrival  the  face  of  things  was 
changed.  That  general,  always  eager  to  give  battle,  and,  by  his 
natural  temper,  more'  disposed  to  hold  the  enemy  in  contempt 
than  to  prevent  a  surprise,  harangued  his  men,  and  by  his  manly 
leloquence  inspired  them  with  new  ardour.  He  desired  that  they 
would  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  action,  as  he  was  resolved 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  offered.  The  levies,  which 
had  been  raised  in  Gaul,  he  ordered  back  to  their  own  country, 
with  directions  to  publish  every  Were,  that  the  legions  were  suf** 
ficient  to  defend  the  empire;  and,  therefore,  that  the  allies  might 
Kturn  to  the  employments  of  peace,  secure  from  danger,  since 
the  Roman  armies  had  taken  the  field.  By  this  message  the  Gauls 
were  wrought  to  a  more  pacific  temper.  Their  young  men  being 
thufr  restored  to  their  country,  they  felt  their  tribute  lighter;  and^ 
their  service  being  no  longer  wanted,  their  zeal  rose  in  proportion. 

Civilis  and  Classicus  saw  the  sad  reverse  of  their  atfairs.  Tutor 
wa»  defeated,  the  Treverians  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  fortune  be* 
gan  to  smile  on  the  Roman  arms.  In  this  distress,  they  drew  to- 
gether their  soattered  forces;  taking  care,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
warn  Valentinus,  by  repeated  messengers,  not  to  stand  the  hazard 
of  a  decisive  engagement  Cerealis  was  the  more  impatient  to 
strike  a  sudden  blow.  He  dispatched  proper  officers  to  Medio- 
matricum, with  orders  to  bring  forward  the  legions  from  that 
place,  by  the  shortest  route.  Having,  in  the  mean  time,  united 
the  soldiersstationed  at  Magontiacum  ^vith  the  forces  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Italy,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  marches,  and 
in  three  days  arrived  at  Rigodulum  fa  J*  At  that  place  Valen- 
tinus, at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Treverians,  had  taken  posfr 
in  a  strong  situation,  ^lefended  on  one  sid^  by  the  Moselle,  and  in 
other  pcHts  inclosed  by  mountains.  To  the  natural  strength  of 
title  place  he  added  a  deep  fosse,  and  a  rampart  of  stones  piled  on 
one- another.  The  Roman  general  was  determined  to  surmounfr 
^t  4iActtlties.    H«  ordered  the  infantry  to  rush  on  to  the  assault. 
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while  the  cavalry  gained  the  higher  ground.    He  despised  an 
enemy  consisting  of  new  levies ;  an  undisciplined  army,  to  whom 
^  their  fortifications  could  give  no  advantage  which  Roman  valour 

!  was  not  able  to  conquer.    The  first  ascent  was  difficult.    For 

some  time  the  soldiers  were  retarded  by  the  missive  weapons  of 
the  enemy ;  but  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  they  gained  the  sum- 
mit  A  close  engagement  followed.  The  Barbarians  were  hurled 
headlong  from  the  steep,  as  if  their  fortifications  tumbled  down 
in  ruins.  In  the  mean  time  a  party  of  the  cavalry,  having  circled 
round  the  smooth  edges  of  the  hill,  made  the  principal  Belgic  chiefs 
prisoners  of  war,  with  Valentinus,  their  general,  in  the  number. 
LXII.  On  the  following  day  Cerealis* entered  the  capital  of  the 
Treverians.  The  soldiers  panted  for  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
*'  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Classicus  and  of  Tutor.  By  them  the 
legions  had  been  besieged,  and  massacred.  What  was  the  guilt 
of  Cremona?  That  unfortunate  city  checked  the  career  dTa  vic- 
torious army  for  a  single  night,  and,  for  that  offence,  was  swept 
from  the  bosom  of  Italy.  And  shall  a  hostile  city,  standing  on 
the  confines  of  Germany,  be  allowed  to  subsist,  and  even  to  flou- 
rish, rich  with  the  spoil  of  plundered  armies,  and  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  generals  ?  Let  the  booty  be  added  to  the 
public  treasure ;  but  let  the  place  be  wrapt  in  flames,  and  the 
whole  colony  laid  in  ruins.  That  just  revenge  would  atone  for 
the  loss  of  so  many  Roman  camps.  The  soldiers  ask  no  more.'*" 
Cerealis  dreaded  the  consequence  of  suffering  his  army  to  retaliate 
by  acts  of  cruelty,  which,  he  knew,  would  brand  his  name  with 
infamy.  He  checked  the  fury  of  his  men,  and  they  obeyed.  The 
rage  of  civil  war  was  over,  and  against  foreign  enemies  there  was 
nothing  to  embitter  the  soldier's  mind.  There  was,  besides,  ano* 
ther  object,  that  touched  every  heart  with  compassion.  The  Ie» 
gions  from^Mediomatricum  presented  a  spectacle  truly  wretched* 
Conscious  of  their  guilt,  liiey  stood  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Between  the  two  armies  no  mutual  salutation  passed. 
The  men  in  disgrace  heard  the  words  of  consolation  from  tlieir 
friends,  and  made  no  answer.  They  retired  in  silence  to  theif 
tents,  wishing  to  bide  themselves  from  the  face  of  day.  Fear 
made  no  part  of  their  distress.  They  felt  the  infamy  of  their 
conduct,  and  shame  and  anguish  of  heart  overwhelmed  thero^ 
Even  the  men  who  were  flushed  with  their  recent  victory,  stood 
at  gaze  in  mute  astonishment.  They  pitied  tiieir  fellow-soldiers, 
but  did  not  dare  to  raise  their  voices  m  their  favour.  They 
showed  their  compassion  by  their  pathetic  silence;  and  interceded 
for  them  with  their  tears.    Cerealis  removed  all  cause  of  apprsn 
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hension.  He  declared  that  all  that  bad  happened,  either  in  coq« 
sequence  of  diss^usions  among  the  superior  ofTicers,  by  sedition 
aiBong  the  soldiers,  or  the  treachery  of  the  enemy,  was  the  effect 
of  fatal  necessity.  ^*  But  now,"  he  said,  **  the  revolted  soldiers 
are  once  more  the  soldiers  of  their  country.  From  this  day  you 
are  enlisted  in  the  service,  and  from  this  day  you  are  bound  by 
the  oath  of  fidelity.  The  emperor  has  forgot  all  that  has  happened ; 
and  your  general  will  remember  nothing.**  The  penitent  troops 
were  admitted  into  the  camp ;  and  the  general  gave  out  in  orders 
to  every  company,  that  no  man  should  presume,  upon  any  occa« 
sion,  public  or  private,  to  mention  the  revolt  of  the  legions,  or 
the  disasters  that  happened  afterwards. 

LXXIII.  Cerealis,  without  loss  of  time,  called  an  assembly  of 
the  Treverians  and  Lingones.  His  speech  was  to  the  following 
effect:  **  Eloquence  is  not  my  province:  it  is  a  talent  which  I 
never  cultivated.  Arms  have  been  my  profession :  in  the  field  of 
battle  I  have  giren  you  proof  of  Roman  valour.  But  words,  and 
what  you  call  eloquence,  are,  in  your  estimation,  superior  gifts, 
of  power  to  change  the  colours  of  good  and  evil.  It  is  not  by  the 
nature  of  things  that  you  form  your  judgment:  the  speech  of  a 
sedijtious  incendiary  has  more  weight  and  influence.  But  a  few 
plain  words  may  prove  a  seasonable  antidote.  T  shall,  tl\erefore, 
explain  myself  to  you  on  certain  points,  which,  now  the  war  is 
over,  it  will  be  more  your  interest  to  hear,  than  mine  to  enforce. 
When  the  Roman  generals  at  the  head  of  their  armies  entered 
your  territories,  and  the  other  provinces  of  Gaul,  they  were  nei- 
ther  led  by  their  own  ambition,  nor  the  lust  of  conquest.  They 
were  invited  by  your  ancestors,  at  that  time  torn  by  intestine  di* 
visions,  and  driven  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  You  had  called  the  Ger- 
mans to  your  aid,  and  those  Barbarians  proved  the  worst  of  ty- 
rants: they  enslaved,  without  distinction,  those  who  invited  them, 
and  those  who  resisted.  The  battles  which  Rome  has  fought 
with  the  Teutones  faj  and  the  Cimbrians,  need  not  be  mentioned. 
Her  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  toil  and  vigour  of  her  legions, 
with  the  various  events  that  followed,  are  all  sufficiently  known. 
If  the  legions  seized  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  can  the  defence  of 
Italy  be  defemed  the  motive  ?  The  protection  of  Gaul  was  the  ob- 
ject, that  another  Ariovistus  fbj  may  not  aspire  to  reign  over 
you.  And  do  you  now  imagine  that  Civilis,  or  the  Batavians,  or 
the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  have  that  affection  for  you  and  your 
welfare  which  your  forefathers  never  experienced  from  their  ^n^ 
cestors?  The  same  motives  that  first  incited  the  Germans  to  cross 
the  Rhine,  will  ever  subsist;  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  love  of 
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new  settlemeDte,  will  be  perpetual  incentives.  The  Germans  will 
be  ready,  at  all  times,  to  change  their  swampy  fens  and  barren 
deserts  for  your  fertile  plains  and  fruitful  valleys.  On  your  own 
soil  they  wish  to  lord  it  over  you.  They  come  to  ravage  your 
lands,  and.  liberty  is  the  pretext  But  the  rights  of  man,  and 
other  specious  names,  are  the  language  of  all  who  want  to  usurp 
dominion  over  others. 

LXXIV.  "  Your  country,  till  you  put  yourselves  under  our 
protection,  was  at  all  times  harassed  with  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  tyrants.  Rome  has  been  often  insulted,  often  provoked,  by 
the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Gauls ;  and  what  has  been  the  use  of  her 
victories?  She  required  no  more  at  your  hands  than  what  was 
necessary  for  the  aid  of  a  government  that  defends  and  protects 
you  (a).  To  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  nations,  arms  are  neces- 
sary; soldiers  must  be  kept  in  pay;  and  without  a  tribute  from 
the  provinces,  how  are  supplies  to  be  raised  }  In  common  with 
the  citizens  of  Rome,  you  enjoy  every  benefit  Our  legions  are 
often  commanded  by  you;  you  are  governors  of  your  own  pro- 
vinces, and  even  of  others  subject  to  the  empire.  All  posts  of 
honour  ai*e  open  to  you  ;  nothing  is  precluded.  Does  a  virtuous 
prince  reign  at  Rome;  though  placed  at  a  distance,  you  feel  the 
mildness  of  his  government  Does  a  tyrant  rule  with  an  iron  rod, 
his  weight  is  felt  by  those  immediately  within  his  reach.  Na- 
tural evils,  such  as  incessant  rains,  and  barren  seasons,  you  are 
forced  to  bear  (h)\  political  evils,  such  as  the  avarice  and  pro- 
digality of  princes,  should  in  like  manner  be  endured.  As  long  as 
there  are  men,  there  will  be  vices.  But  vice  is  not  without  inter- 
ruption. Better  tinies  succeed,  and  the  virtue  of  a  good  prince 
atones  for  antecedent  evils.  But,  perhaps,  you  expect  from  Tu- 
tor and  from  Classicus  a  mild  and  equitable  reign.  Under  their 
auspices  armies  must  be  raised  to  repel  the  Germans  and  the 
Britons ;  and  this,  you  fancy,  will  be  done  with  lighter  taxes  than 
you  pay  at  present  Overturn  the  Roman  power,  (may  the  gods 
avert  so  dire  a  calamity !)  and  what  think  you  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? The  nations  will  rise  in  arms,  and  the  world  will  be  a 
theatre  of  war.  During  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years,  the  mighty 
fabric  of  the  empire  has  been  raised  by  the  valour  of  the  legions, 
and  a  series  of  victories ;  nor  can  that  fabric  be  rent  from  its  found- 
ation, without  burying  all  who  prevail  against  it  in  one  general 
ruin.  In  that  scene  of  wild  commotion,  Gaul  will  be  the  sufferer. 
You  have  gold  and  riches,  those  great  incentives  of  ambitioo, 
and  the  prime  cause  of  war.  Peace  is  your  interest  Cherish  it, 
(heiefore,  and  honour  the  city  of  Rome ;  a  city,  that  protects  ber 
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subjects,  and  is  ever  ready  to  receive  the  conquered  upon  equal 
terms  with  her  own  native  inhabitants.  Take  warning  from  your 
ojfn  experience :  you  have  known  the  smiles  and  the  frowns  of  for- 
tune; it  will  now  be  yours  to  show  that  you  have  the  wisdom  to 
prefer  to  a  revolt,  which  may  involve  you  all  in  ruin,  a  pacific  tem- 
per, and  a  due  regard  to  your  own  internal  happiness.*'  This 
speech  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Gauls.  They  expected 
to  be  treated  with  rigour,  and  their  fears  were  dissipated. 

LXXV.  The  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  Treverian  state, 
when  Cerealis  received  letters  from  Civilis  and  Ciassicus,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows  I  **  Vespasian  is  no  more ;  though  the  secret  is 
suppressed  with  care,  the  fact  is  well  known.  Italy  and  Rome 
are  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  their  own  dissensions.  Do- 
mitian  and  Mucianus  are  high-sounding  names,  yet  signify  nor- 
thing. If  Cerealis  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Gaul,  Civilis  and 
Ciassicus  would  rest  contented  with  the  Batavian  dominions.  If 
he  pfeferred  the  decision  of  the  sword,  they  were  willing  to  try 
the  fortune  of  the\field."  To  this  message  Cerealis  returned  no 
answer,  but  sent  the  letter,  and  the  person  that  brought  it,  to  Do- 
mitian.  Meanwhile,  the  Barbarians,  in  detached  parties,  came 
pouring  down  from  every  quarter.  Cerealis  was  censured  for 
suffering  an  army  to  be  assembled,  when  he  might  have  attacked 
the  enenay  in  separate  divisions,  before  they  formed  a  junction. 
He  had  even  neglected  to  fortify  bis  camp,  and  at  last  contented 
himself  with  a  fosse  and  a  palisade. 

LXXVI.  The  chiefs  of  the  German  army  were  divided  in  opi- 
nion about  their  future  operatidns.  Civilis  was  for  waiting  till 
the  nations  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  "  The  Ro- 
mans/' he  said,  would  shrink  with  terror  fron^  the  approach  of 
those  gallant  warriors.  The  Gauls  were  of  no  account ;  a  race 
of  dastards,  and  the  ready  prey  to  the  conqueror.  The  Belgians 
are  the  strength  of  their  nation ;  and  yet  those  states  are  either  in 
arms  against  the  Romans,  or  with  us'in  their  hearts."  Tutor  op- 
posed this  advice.  **  By  protracting  the  war,  the  enemy  would 
gain  time  to  augment  their  army.  Thei  r  legions  were  advancing  on 
every  side.  *  One  was  already  arrived  from  Britain,  others  were 
on  their  march  from  Spain,  and  more  from  Italy  ;  all  hardy  vete- 
rans, inured  to  the  fatigue  and  the  perils  of  war.  The  GermanSj 
for  whom  we  are  desired  to  wait,  are  strangers  to  discipline;  men 
unaccustomed  to  obey  their  officers,  without  any  other  guide  thap 
their  own  caprice,  and,  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Besides  this^ 
they  are  a  yenal  race ;  money  is  their  passion,  and  with  those 
tiaewa  oi  war  the  Ronums  are  best  provided^  .And  when  thf: 
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price  of  inactivity  is  equal  to  the  wages  of  war,  what  soldier 
will  not  prefer  the  former?  If  we  X)ffcr  battle,  what  force  has  Ce- 
realis  to  bring  against  us?  His  legions  are  the  poor  remains  of  the 
German  array,  the  refuse  of  the  sword,  all  lately  bound  by  solemn 
oaths  to  the  empire  of  the  Gauls.  On  what  does  the  Roman  found 
his  hopes  ?  He  put  to  the  rout  an  undisciplined  handful  of  men 
under  the  conduct  of  Valentinus :  but  that  very  circumstance  will 
be  his  ruin.  The  general  and  his  army  are  inspired  with  a  fit  of 
valour,  and  will  soon  have  reason  to  repent  of  their  rashness.  Let 
him  hazard  an  engagement:  it  will  not  be  with  Valentinus,  a 
young  orator,  fluent  in  words,  but  of  no  skill  in  war:  the  affair  will 
be  with  Civilis  and  with  Classicus.  The  sight  of  those  chiefs  will 
cover  the  legions  with  consternation :  their  defeat,  their  flight, 
their  famine,  and  their  ignominious  surrender,  will  all  be  present 
in  their  minds,  and  all  will  plunge  them  in  despair.  As  to  the 
Treverians  and  Lingones,  will  they  be  faithful  to  the  Romans  ? 
Remove  their  fears  ^a^,  and  the  next  moment  they  are  on  our 
side."  Such  was  the  advice  of  Tutor.  Classicus  adopted  it,  and 
the  measure  was  forthwith  carried  into  execution. 

LXXVn.  The  chiefs  drew  up  their  men  in  order  of  battle.  In 
the  centre  ihey  stationed  the  Ubians  and  Lingones,  the  Biftavian 
cohorts  in  the  right  wing,  the  Bructerians  and  Tencterians  in  the 
left.  They  resolved  to  attack  the  Remans  in  their  camp.  One 
division  poured  down  from  the  hills,  while  the  rest  advanced 
with  rapidity  over  the  plain  that  lay  between  the  high  road  and 
the  Moselle.  The  blow  was  struck  with  such  sudden  vigour, 
that  Cerealis,  who  passed  the  night  out  of  his  camp,  received  in 
bed  the  news  of  the  attack  and  the  defeat  H«  gave  no  credit  to 
the  account,  but  persisted  with  anger  to  condemn  the  folly  of  the 
messengers,  till  he  saw  a  scene  of  carnage.  The  Germans  had 
forced  the  intrenchments ;  the  cavalry  was  routed ;  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Moselle,  which  made  a  communication  between  the  Tre- 
verians and  the  Agrippinians,  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Un- 
dismayed in  the  moment  of  danger,  he  rushed  forward,  without 
waiting  for  his  armour,  to  retreive  the  loss.  He  threw  himself 
into  the  middle  of  the  fray,  and  faced  every  danger,  defying  darts 
and  javelins,  animating  the  brave,  and  stopping  such  as  fled  from 
their  post.  His  example  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Numbers 
went  to  his  assistance.  His  happy  temerity  recovered  possession 
of  the  bridge,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured  by  acboaen  band. 

Cerealis  returned  to  the  camp.  He  there  saw  the  legionis  wbick 
had  been  captured  alt  Novesium  and  Bonn,  dispersed  in  wild  dis- 
order, their  standards  well  nigh  abandoned,  and  Ihd  etglet  in  dan*- 
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ger  of  fUliog  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Enraged  at  the  sight, 
be  exclaimed  aloud,  **  It  is  not  Flaccus,  it  is  not  Vocula,  whom 
you  thus  abandon;  against  me  you  have  no  charge  of  treachery. 
The  confidence  which  I  reposed  in  you  is  my  only  crime.  I  was 
weak  enough  to  believe  that  you  repented  of  your  submission  to 
the  empire  of  Gaul :  I  thought  you  capable  of  remembering,  with 
reoioTBe,  your  violated  oath  of  fidelity  to  your  country :  but  I  was 
too  credulous.  Add  me  to  the  list  of  your  murdered  generals ; 
stretch  me  in  death  with  Herennius  and  Numisius ;  let  it  be  the 
fiite  of  all  your  commanders  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  their  sol* 
diers,  or  to  be  butchered  by  the  enemy  ^aj.  Go,  tell  Vespasiap, 
or,  if  you  wilt,  tell  Classicus  and  Civilis  (for  they  are  nearer),  tell: 
the  Barbarians,  all  your  brave  exploits,  and  make  it  a  merit  with 
them  that  you  have  deserted  your  general.  But  remember  that 
the  legions  are  at  hand.  They  will  revenge  my  death,  and  your 
crimes  will  not  remain  unpunished.'* 

LXXVIII.  These  reproaches  wei^e  founded  in  truth :  the  tri-< 
bunes  and  other  officers  uiged  the  same  topics.  The  soldiers  raU 
lied,  but  could  only  form  in  cohorts,  or  in  separate  companies. 
Surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  enemy,  and  forced  to  engage 
within  the  intrenchments,  amidst  the  tents  and  baggage,  they 
were  not  able  to  present  a  regular  line  of  battle.  Tutor,  Clas- 
sicus, and  Civilis,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  enacted 
wonders.  They  invited  the  Gauls  to  liberty,  the  Batavians  to  im« 
mortal  glory,  and  the  Germans  to  the  plunder  of  the  camp.  All 
things  conspired  in  their  favour,  till  the  one  and  twentieth  legion, 
finding  an  open  space,  drew  up  in  regular  order,  and,  after  sus- 
taining for  some  time  the  shock  of  superior  numbers,  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  gods,  in  that  moment,  became  propitious 
to  the  cause  of  Rome.  Nothing  but  their  special  protection  could 
work  that  wonderful  change,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  con* 
querors,  who  the  instant  before  were  bearing  down  all  opposition* 
fled  in  a  sudden  panic  from  inferior  numbers.  Their  constema* 
tion,  as  they  declared  afterwards,  was  occasioned  by  the  cohorts 
that  rallied  after  their  defeat,  and  showed  themselves  on  the 
ridge  of  the  bills.  They  seemed  to  the  Batavians  a  reinforcement 
just  arriyed.  But  the  fact  is,  their  love  of  plunder  was  the  cause 
of  tbeir  ruin.  When  they  bad  gained  the  advantage,  and  ought 
to  have  pursued  it,  they  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves  for 
their  share  of  the  booty.  On  the  other  hand  Cerealis,  by  bis 
negligence,  well  nigh  lost  his  army ;  but  his  bravery  afterwards 
redeemed  his  character.  Determined  to  make  the  best  use  of 
iris  victory^  he  took  the  euemy^s  camp  on  that  very  day,  apd  rased 
it  to  the  ground. 
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LXXIX.  The  interval  allowed  to  the  soldiers  to  repose  from 
their  fatigue  was  but  short  Cerealis  inarched  to  the  Agrippiaian 
colony,  where  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  wife 
and  sister  of  Civilis,  with  the  daughter  of  Classicus,  all  three  left 
in  their  hands  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  mutual  trea* 
ties.  They  had,  at  this  time,  massacred  all  the  German?  through- 
out their  colony.  Eor  this  act  they  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  an 
enraged  nation,  and  applied  for  succours,  before  the  enemy  could 
be  again  in  force  to  renew  the  campaign,  and  revenge  their  slaugh- 
tered countrymen,  ^or  that  purpose  Civilis  had  already  planned 
his  measures.  He  depended  on  the  assistance  of  a  cohort  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  composed  of  Chaucians  and  Frisians,  and,  as 
he  imagined,  safely  posted  at  Tolbiacum  (a)^  in. the  Agrippinian 
territory.  At  the  head  of  this  resolute  band  he  had  projected  a 
sudden  attack,  but,  on  the  road,  had  the  mortification  to  hear  that 
those  gallant  soldiers  were  all  destroyed.  They  had  been  invited 
by  the  Agrippinians  to  a  sumptuous  feast,  and,  in  the  night,  as 
they  lay  oppressed  with  sleep  and  wine,  their  cottages  being  set 
on  fire,  the  whole  cohort  perished  in  one  general  conflagratioo. 
At  the  same  time,  Cerealis  made  a  forced  march  to  the  relief  of 
the  city.  Civilis  had  now  another  care  to  distract  his  attention 
He  saw  that  the  fourteenth  legion,  co-operating  with  the  fleet 
from  Britain,  might  harass  the  Batavians  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
"  lay  waste  the  country.  That  legion,  however,  marched  over  land 
(h)^  under  the  conduct  of  Fabilis  Priscus,  to  invade  the  Tungri- 
ans  and  the  Nervians.  Those  two  states  submitted  to  the  Romans^ 
The  Caninefates,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  the  fleet,  and  either 
took  or  sunk  the  greatest  part.  By  the  same  people  a  laige  body 
of  the  Nervians,  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Romans^ 
was  totally  overthrown.  Classicus,  in  another  part  of  the  countiy, 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  horse,  detached  by  Cerealis  to  Noveshim, 
and  engaged  them  with  good  success.  These,  it  is  true,  were 
petty  advantages;  but,  being  frequent,  they  tarnished  the  fame  of 
the  victory  lately  obtained  by  Cerealis. 

LXXX.  During  these  transactions,  Mucianus,  who  was  still  at 
Rome,  ordered  the  son  of  Vitellius  (a)  to  be  put  to  death.  Po» 
litical  necessity  was  the  colour  which  he  gave  to  this  proceedings 
if  the  seeds  of  discord  were  not  destroyed^  the  rude  scene  of  civil 
commotion  would  never  be  closed.  He  still  continued  to  foster 
ill  will  to  Antonius,  and,  for  that  reason,  excluded  him  from  the 
train  apix>inted  to  attend  Domitian  into  Gaul.  The  affections 
of  the  army,  he  well  knew,  were  fixed  on  a  general,  who  had  led 
them  on  to  victory ;  and  such  was  the  pride  of  Antonius^  that,  so 
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far  from  bending  to  a  superior*  he  could  not  brook  an  equal.  Being 
superseded  by  Mucianus,  he  setout*  in  disgust,  to  join  Vespasian. 
The  reception  which  he  met  'with  from  the  emperor,  though  it 
bore  no  marks  of  displeasure*  did  not*  however*  answer  his  ex- 
pectation. Vespasian  was  divided  between  opposite  motives: 
he  knew  that  the  services  of  Antonius  were  too  glaring  to  be 
overlooked*  and  that  the  war  was  terminated  by  his  ability ;  but 
still  Mucianus,  by  his  letters*  continued  to  infuse  the  rancour  of 
his  own  private  animosity.  The  courtiers  were  also  leagued 
against  Antonius :  they  represented  him  in  odious  colours,  as  a 
man  of  high  ambition,  fierce*  and  overbearing.  Nor  did  their 
malice  fail  to  revive  the  reproaches  of  bis  former  conduct  (^&y, 
Antonius  was  at  no  pains  to  soften  prejudice.  His  arrogance 
provoked  new  enemies.  He  magnified  his  own  exploits*  and 
talked  in  degrading  terms  of  other  officers*  particularly  of  CjBcina* 
a  nian,  he  said*  of  an  abject  spirit*  who  had  surrendered  with  dis- 
grace (c).  By  this  conduct  Antonius  gave  umbrage  to  alL 
His  consequence  declined^  and  the  emperor,  still  preserving  the 
exteriors  of  friendship,  lost  all  affection  for  his  person. 

LKKX.I.  Vespasian  passed  some  months  at  Alexandria*  having 
resolved  to  defer  his  voyage  to  Italy  till  the  retuni  of  summer, 
when  the  winds*  blowing  in  a  regular  direction*  afforded  a  safe 
and  pleasant  navigation.  During  his  residence  in  that  city*  a/ 
number  of  incidents  ^a^^*  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
seemed  to  mark  him  as  the  particular  favourite  of  the  gods.  A 
man  of  mean  condition*  bom  at  Alexandria,  bad  lost  his  sight  by 
a  defluxion  on  his  eyes*  He  presented  himself  before  Vespasian, 
and,  falling  prostrate  on  the  ground*  implored  the  emperor  to  ad- 
minister a  cure  for  his  blindness.  He  came*  he  said*  by  the  ad- 
monition of  Serapis  (h)^  the  god  whom  the  superstition  of  the 
Egyptians  holds  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  request  was*  that 
the  emperor,  with  his  spittle*  would  condescend  to  moisten  the 
poor  man's  face  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  who  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  hand  (c)^  inspired  by  the  same  god,  begged  that  he 
would  tread  on  the  part  affected.  Vespasian  smiled  at  a  request 
so  absurd  and  wild.  The  wretched  objects, persisted  to  implore 
his  aid.  He  dreaded  the  ridicule  of  a  vain  attempt ;  but  the  im- 
portunity of  the  men,  and  the  crowd  of  flatterers,  prevailed  upon 
the  prince  not  entirely  to  disregard  their  petition. 

He  ordered  the  physicians  to  consider  among  themselves,  whe- 
ther the  blindness  of  the  one*  and  the  paralytic  alfection  of  tbfi 
other*  were  within  the  reach  of  human  assistunce.  The  result  of 
the  consultation  was,  "  that  the  organs  of  sight  were  not  so  in- 
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jiired,  but  that,  by  removiog  the  filnn  or  cataract,  the  patient 
might  recover.  As  to  the  disabled  limb,  by  proper  appUcaiiom 
and  invigorating  medicines,  it  was  not  impossible  to  restore  it  to 
its  former  tone.  The  gods,  perhaps,  intended  a  special  remedy, 
and  chose  Vespasian  to  be  tbe  instrument  of  their  dispensatioos. 
If  a  cure  took  place,  the  glory  of  it  woald  add  new  lustre  Jo  the 
name  of  C»sar ;  if  otherwise,  the  poor  men  would  bear  tbe  jesti 
and  raillery  of  the  people/'  Vespasian  in  the  tide  of  his  affairs, 
began  to  think  that  tliere  was  nothing  so  great  or  wonderful,  nothing 
so  improbable  or  even  incredible,  which  his  good  fortune  would 
not  accomplish.  In  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  multitude,  all 
erect  with  expectation,  he  advanced  with  an  air  of  serenity,  and 
hazarded  the  experiment  The  paralytic  hand  recovered  its 
functions,  and  the  blind  man  saw  the  light  of  the  sun.  By  living 
witnesses,  who  were  actually  on  the  spot,  both  events  are  con- 
firmed at  this  hour,  when  deceit  and  flatteiy  can  hope  for  no 
reward  (dj. 

LXXXII,  Vespasian  was  now  determined  to  visit  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Serapis,  in  order  to  consult  the  god  about  the  future  fortune 
of  the  empire.  Having  given  orders  to  remove  all  intruders,  be 
entered  the  temple.  While  he  adored  the  deity  of  the  place,  be 
perceived  in  the  midst  of  his  devotion,  a  man  of  principal  note 
among  the  Egyptians,  advancing  behind  him  (aj^  The  name  of 
this  person  was  Basilides,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  known  to  be 
detained  by  illness  at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  Vespasian  in- 
quired of  the  priests,  whether  they  had  seen  Basilides  that  day  ia 
the  temple,  he  asked  a  number  of  others,  whether  they  had  met 
him  in  any  part  of  the  city.  At  length,  from  messengers  whom 
he  dispatched  on  horseback,  he  received  certain  intelligence,  that 
Basilides  was  no  less  than  fourscore  miles  distant  from  Alexan- 
dria. He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  gods  had  favoured  him 
.with  a  preternatural  vision,  and  from  the  import  of  the  word 
Basilides  (b)^  he  inferred  an  interpretation  of  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  in  favour  of  his  future  reign. 

LXXXIIL  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  god  Serapis,  a  subject 
hitherto  untouched  by  the  Roman  writers,  the  account  given 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt  is  as  follows:  at  the  time  when  Ptolemy* 
the  first  of  the  Macedonian  race,  who  settled  tbe  government  of 
Egypt,  had  raised  walls  and  ramparts  to  defend  the  new-built  city 
of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  gave  a  temple  and  the  rites  of  na- 
tional worship,  a  youth  of  graceful  mien,  and  size  above  the  hu- 
maaform,  appeared  to  him  in  a  midnight  vision,  commanding  bim 
to  s^nd  some  of  his  trusty  friends  as  far  as  Pontus,  to  briog  from 
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that  place  into  Egypt  the  statue  of  the  preternatural  being  then 
before  him.  By  his  compliance  with  those  directions  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  advanced,  and  the  city 
which  should  be  so  happy  as  to  possess  that  valuable  treasure, 
would  be  great  among  the  nations.  In  that  instant  the  youth  was 
seen  mounting  to  heaven  in  a  column  of  (ire.  Ptolemy  had  re- 
course to  the  Egyptian  priests,  the  usual  interpreters  of  dreams 
and  prodigies.  But  those  religionists  had  no  knowledge  of  Pon- 
tus,  nor  of  any  foreign  modes  of  worship.  Timotheus,  the  Athe- 
nian, a  man  descended  from  the  race  of  the  Eumolpides  (a)^  was 
called  in  to  their  assistance.  Ptolemy  had,  before  this  time,  in- 
vited him  from  the  city  of  Eleusis,  to  preside  over  the  mysteries 
and  the  established  worship  of  the  country.  He  now  desired  I'i- 
inotheus  to  explain  what  god  had  visited  the  king  in  his  dreams, 
and  what  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  new  religion.  Ti- 
motheus  addressed  himself  to  such  as  had  travelled  into  Pontus, 
and,  upon  inquiry,  learned  that  there  was  in  those  parts  a  city 
called  Sinope,  (h)^  and  near  it  a  temple  of  great  celebrity,  sacred 
to  Pluta  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  natives,  founded  on  tradi- 
tion, and  confirmed  by  the  statue  of  the  god  erected  in  the  tem- 
ple, with  a  female  form  at  his  side  supposed  to  be  Proserpina. 
Ptolemy,  like  other  kings,  was  easily  alarmed  ;  but  soon  recover* 
ing  from  bis  apprehensions,  forgot  the  whole  business,  addicting 
himself  entirely  to  his  pleasures,  and  little  solicitous  about  reliv 
gioas  matters.  The  same  form  appeared  to  him  a  second  time, 
arrayed  in  terror,  and  in  a  tone  of  menace  denouncing  vengeance 
on  the  king  and  his  whole  empire,  if  the  orders  already  given 
were  not  obeyed.  After  this  visitation  Ptolemy  sent  his  deputies 
with  magnificent  presents  to  Scydrothemis,  the  prince  then  on 
the  throne  of  Sinope.  The  ambassadors  had  it  in  their  instruc- 
tions to  touch  at  the  isle  of  Delos,  there  to  consult  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  They  sailed  with  favourable  winds,  and  had  a  quick 
passage.  The  answer  of  the  oracle  was  in  explicit  terma :  **  Pur- 
sue your  course,  carry  off  the  statue  of  my  father,  and  let  that  of 
my  sister  be  unremoved." 

LXXXIV.  Having  reached  Sinope,  they  presented  their  gifts, 
and  opened  their  commission*  to  Scydrothemis.  That  monarch 
hesitated  for  some  time.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  an  angry 
deity;  the  clamours  of  his  people  alarmed  him;  and,  at  timet 
the  gifts  and  presents  of  the  ambassadors  dazzled  his  imagination. 
The  business  remained  three  years  in  suspense.  Ptolemy  never 
desisted  from  his  purpose.  He  renewed  his  entreaties ;  he  omit-i 
ted  no  arts  of  persuasion}  he  added  new  dignities  to  his  embassy,^ 
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increased  the  number  of  fthips,  and  made  his  presents  still  more 
magnificent  A  dreadful  vision  appeared  to  Scydrothemis,  thres* 
tening  dreadful  consequences,  if  he  persisted  in  bis  oppositiou  to 
the  measures  of  a  god.  The  king  fluctuated  between  opposite 
counsels.  His  delay  was  punished  by  a  variety  of  disasters,  by 
sore  disease,  the  manifest  signs  of  divine  vengeance,  and  calami* 
ties  increasing  every  day.  In  that  distress  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  laid  before  them  the  orders  of  the  god,  the  vi* 
sions  of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  those  which  he  saw>  himself,  and  the 
miseries  that  threatened  the  whole  community*  The  populace 
clamoured  in  opposition  to  their  sovereign*  Tbey  envied  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  and,  trembling  for  themselves,  i^ushed  ina  bo« 
dy  to  guard  the  avenues  of  the  temple.  Common  fame,  at  all 
times  delighting  in  the  marvellous,  spread  a  report,  that  the  god, 
of  his  own  motion,  quitted  the  temple,  and  embarked  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  To  complete 
the  miracle,  though  a  large  tract  of  sea  divided  Sinope  from  Alex- 
andria, the  voyage  was  performed  in  less  than  three  days.  A 
temple,  such  as  suited  a  great  and  opulent  city,  was  built  at  a 
place  called  Rhacotis  (aj^  where,  in  ancient  times,  a  chapel  had 
been  dedicated  to  Serapis  and  Isis. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  god  Serapis,  and  his  first  introduction 
into  Egypt  There  is,  however,  a  different  account,  which  places 
the  whole  transaction  in  the  reign  of  the  third  Ptolemy,  who  it  is 
said,  brought  the  statue  from  Seleucia,  a  city  of  Syria :  others  as* 
sert,  that  it  was  found  at  Memphis  (bj^  the  celebrated  capital  of 
ancient  Egypt  Concerning  the  god  himself  the  opinions  of  anti- 
quarians  are  not  less  at  variance.  On  account  of  his  healing  art, 
he  is  by  tome  called  iBsculapius ;  by  others,  Osiris,  the  most  an- 
cient deity  of  the  country;  and  many  who  think  him  the  govern- 
ing mind  of  the  universe,  give  him  the  name  of  Jupiter.  But  the 
prevailing  doctrine  maintains  that  Pluto  is  the  true  deity.  That 
hypothesis  is  either  fotmded  on  the  reasoning  of  mystic  interpre- 
ters, or  confirmed  by  certain  symbols,  that  manifest  the  attributes 
of  the  god. 

LXKXV.  We  return  to  the  affairs  of  Rome.  Doroitian  and 
Mucianus  set  out  on  their  expedition.  Tbey  had  hardly  reached 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  when  they  received  advice  of  the  victoiy 
gained  by  Cerealis  over  the  Treveriana.  Of  this  news  they  enter- 
tained no  doubt  when  they  saw  Valentinus  (a J  brought  in  a  pri- 
soner, loaded  with  irons.  Even  in  ruin  that  gallant  chief  ap- 
peared with  a  mind  unconquered.  The  spirit  that  animated  him^ 
in  the  field,  was  stiU  visible  in  his  couDtenaace.    He  was  heard  iu 
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vindication  of  his  conduct;    but  curiosity  and- a  desire  to  try  the 
spirit  of  the  man  were  the  only  motives.      Being  condemned  to 
suffer  death,  be  persevered  with  unshaken  constancy.    In  his  last 
moments  he  was  told,  with  an  air  of  insult,  that  his  country  was 
reduced  to  subjection ;   be  calmly  answered,  **  You  have  recon- 
ciled me  to  my  fate :  I  die  without  regret'*    Mucianus  thought  it 
time  to  change  the  plan  of  his  expedition.    The  design  had  been 
long  rolling  in  his  mind,  though  he  now  started  it  as  a  new 
scheme  suggested  by  the  events  of  war.  **  The  gods  (he  said)  had 
favoured  the  Roman  arras,  and  crushed  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
enemy.    At  such  a  time,  it  would  ill  become  Domitian  to  snatch 
the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  the  general  who  had  fought  with  such 
brilliant  success.    If  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  or  the  security  of 
the  provinces  of  Gaul,  were  exposed  to  danger,  the  crisis  would 
be  worthy  of  the  emperor*s  son ;  but  the  Caninefates  and  the  Ba- 
tavians  were  the  proper  quarry  of  inferior  commanders.      The 
prince  might  now  proceed  as  far  as  Lyons.  At  that  place  he  might 
display  the  pomp  of  imperial  grandeur,  superior  to  the  little  ambi* 
tioQ  of  engaging  in  petty  skirmishes,  yet  near  at  banVl,  and  ready,  if 
occasion  c^alled,  to  undertake  a  great  and  important  enterprise.'* 

LXXXVI.  The  veil  was  too  thin  to  hide  the  designs  of  Muci- 
anus; but  to  yield  to  his  artifice,  without  seeming  to  detect  it,  was 
judged  the  best  policy.  Domitian  proceeded  to  Lyons.  At  that 
place  he  is  said,  by  secret  messengers,  to  have  tampered  ('a  J  with 
Cerealis,  in  order  to  sound  the  disposition  of  that  officer,  and  learn 
beforehand,  whether,  on  the  appearance  of  the  prince  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  he  would  be  willing  to  resign  the  command.  Whether 
Domitian  had  it  in  contemplation  to  levy  war  against  his  father, 
or  to  strengthen  himself  against  his  brother  Titus  remains  uncer- 
tain. Cerealis  had  the  wisdom  to  decline  the  overture,  consider- 
ing it  as  nothing  more  than  the  vain  project  of  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience. Domitian  saw  himself  slighted  by  the  superior  officers, 
and,  in  disgust,  withdrew  from  all  public  business,  never  inter- 
fering afterwards,  nor  taking  upon  him  to  direct  in  such  inferior 
matters  as  had  been  heretofore  committed  to  hrs  authority.  With 
a  specious  appearance  of  humble  content  and  modesty,  he  chose 
to  live  in  solitude,  pretending  that  poetry  and  literary  pursuits 
{'bj  were  bis  only  passion.  Under  this  artful  disguise  he  hoped 
to  conceal  the  native  passions  of  his  heart,  and  to  give  no  jealousy 
to  bis  brother.  From  his  own  frame  of  mind  he  judged  of  Titus, 
commenting  with  malignity  on  the  milder  virtues  that  adorned 
the  character  of  that  amiable  prince. 
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CoRnHTS.^BooK  v.— 1.  Titus  undertakei  the  ccniuct  of  the  war 

agamit  the  Jews.    He  enters  Judea.     The  number  of  his  forces.    He 

encamps  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.    II.  The  origin  of  the  Jews  ; 

their  customs^  institutions^  and  religum.    YI.   Their  territory^  and 

boundaries :  the  palm  and  balm  tree  :  Mount  lAbanus  ;   the  river 

Jordan  ;  the  lake  that  throws  up  pitch  ;  the  vast  tract  of  barren  land: 

the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  qf  use  in  making  glass. 

YIII.  Jerusalem  tlie  capital  city.    Immense  riches  of  the  temple* 

Condition  of  the  Jews  under  the  Assyrians^  the  Medes^  the  Persians, 

the  Macedonians.    An  account  of  their  kings.     IX.  Pompey  the  first 

Roman  general  tHat  besieged  and  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     Herod 

raised  to  the  throne  by  Mark  Antony.     Caligula  ordered  his  statue  to 

be  placed  in  the  temple.     The  Jews  refused  to  comply.  A  netv  dispute 

with  Gessius  FloruSy  the  Roman  governor.     Vespasian  sent  by  Nero  to 

conduct  the  war.    XL  Titus  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem.    Strength  and 

fortifications  of  the  city^  and  tlie  temple.     Three  armies  in  the  town 

under  three  different  generals.    Xlll.  Prodigies  before  the  siege 

begaUf  but  all  neglected  by  the  Jews.    An  ancient  prophecy  nusinter^ 

preted.    XI Y.  Further  account  of  the  war  under  Civilis  m  (Germany. 

XY.  Civilis  and  Cerealis  have  various  success  in  different  battles. 

XIX.  Civilis  with  his  whole  force  enters  the  island  of  Batavia^  and 

attacks  the  Roman  garrisons.    XXI.  Cerealis  marches  to  the  relief  of 

the  Romans.     XXII.  Cerealis  by  his  own  want  of  caution  in  danger 

of  being  taken^  by  surprise ^  and  carried  off  by  the  enemy  in  the  uight^ 

time,    XXIII.  Civilis  equips  a  naval  armament  on  the  vast  bay  near 

the  mouth  of  the  Meuse.     Cerealis  collects  a  number  of  vessels ,  and 

offers  battle.    A  slight  naval  engagement.     This  the  last  attempt  of 

Civilis.    He  retires  beyond  the  Rhine.     The  Romans  in  great  danger 

from  the  floods  by  which   Batavia  was  laid  under  water.     XX  YI. 

Civilis  inclined  to  terms  of  peace.     A  conference  between  him  and 

Cerealis.    The  rest  of  thiti  book  is  lost. 

Tliese  transactions  passed  in  the 

YcarofRomc^-iOf  Cliriit  Consnis 

8ii3  70  Flavins  Vespasianus^ 
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I.  IN  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Titus  was  appointed  by  his 
father  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Judaea.  This  young  com« 
mander  faj,  while  Vespasian  was  yet  no  higher  than  a  subject, 
had  gained  a  reputation  for  brave  exploit  aad  military  talents. 
His  fame  and  authority  were  now  in  their  meridian  splendour. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  and  the  several  provinces  exerted  them« 
selves  with  emulation  to  assist  him  in  his  enterprise.  Titus,  on 
his  part,  made  it  his  study  to  show  himself  superior  to  the  for« 
tuitous  advantages  of  his  station.  Active  in  the  field,  and  ele- 
gant in  his  manners,  he  endeavoured  to  merit  esteem  by  affability 
and  a  strict  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  attended  the  works;  he 
marched  in  the  ranks,  and  mixed  with  the  common  soldiers, 
without  impairing  the  dignity  of  his  character.  He  was  received 
in  Judsa  at  the  head  of  three  legions,  the  fifth,  the  tenth,  and 
the  fifteenth  ^bj ;  all  experienced  veterans,  who  had  served  under 
Vespasian.  To  these  were  added  the  twelfth,  from  Syria;  and 
the  third,  and  twenty-second,  from  Alexandria.  He  had,  be- 
sides, twenty  cohorts  of  the  allies,  and  eight  squadrons  of  horse. 
The  two  kings,  Agrippa  and  Sohemus,  joined  bis  standard^ 
Antiochus  sent  the  forces  of  his  kingdom.  A  formidable  body 
of  Arabs,  with  that  animosity  which  often  embitters  neighbour- 
ing nations  against  each  other,  took  the  field  as  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  number  that  passed  over  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  to  serve  as  volunteers  under  a  prince  not  yet  decided 
in  his  friendships,  was  considerable.  With  this  force  Titus 
advanced  into  the  enemy's  country  in  order  of  battle,  by  his 
scouts  exploring  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  always  prepared 
for  action.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  and  encamped 
before  the  town. 

II.  Being  now  to  relate  the  progress  of  a  siege  that  terminated 
in  the  destruction  of  that  once  celebrated  city,  it  may  be  proper 
to  go  back  to  its  first  foundation,  and  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
people  ^aj.  The  Jews,  we  are  told,  were  natives  of  the  isle  of 
Crete.  At  the  time  when  Saturn  was  driven  from  his  throne  by 
the  vrolence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habitations,  and 
gained  a  settlement  at  the  extremity  of  Libya.  In  support  of 
tWa  tradition,  the  etymology  of  their  name  is  adduced  as  a  proof. 
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Mount  Ida,  well  known  to  fiune,  stands  in  the  isle  of  Crete  :  the 
inhabitants  are  called  Idaeans;  and  the  word,  by  a  barbarous 
corruption!  was  changed  afterwards  to  that  of  Judaeans  (h). 
According  to  others,  they  were  a  colony  from  Egypt,  when  that 
country,  during  the  reign  of  Isis,  overflowing  with  inhabitants, 
poured  forth  its  redundant  numbers  under  the  conduct  of  Hiero- 
tolymus  and  Juda«  A  third  hypothesis  makes  them  originally 
iBthiopians  /^c^,  compelled  by  the  tyranny  of  Cepheus,  the  reigning 
monarch,  to  abandon  their  country.  Some  authors  contend  that 
they  were  a  tribe  of  Assyrians  fdj^  who  for  some  timeoccu|Med 
a  portion  of  Egypt,  and,  afterwards  transplanting  themselves 
into  Syria,  acquired  in  their  own  right  a  number  of  cities,  toge- 
ther with  the  territories  of  the  Hebrews.  There  is  still  another 
traditiop,  which  ascribes  to  the  Jews  a  more  illustrious  origin, 
deriving  them  from  the  ancient  Solymans  fe)  so  highly  cele- 
brated in  the  poetry  of  Homer.  By  that  people/  the  city  was 
built,  and  from  its  founder  received  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. 

ni.  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  one  point  seems  to  be  universally 
admitted.  A  pestilential  disease,  disfiguring  the  race  of  man, 
and  making  the  body  an  object  of  loathsome  deformity  faj^  spread 
all  over  Egypt  Bocchoris,  at  that  time  the  reigning  monarch, 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammon  (hj^  and  received  for 
answer,  that  the  kingdom  must  be  purified,  by  exterminating  the 
iqfected  multitude,  as  a  race  of  men  detested  by  the  gods.  After 
'  diligent  search,  the  wretched  sufferers  were  collected  together, 
and  in  a  wild  and  barren  desert  fcj  abandoned  to  their  misery. 
In  that  distress,  while  the  vulgar  herd  was  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Moses,  one  of  their  number,  reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  they  had  been  already  rescued  out  of  impending 
danger.  Deserted  as  they  were  by  men  and  gods,  he  told  them, 
that  if  they  did  not  repose  their  confidence  in  him,  as  their  chief 
by  divine  commission,  they  had  no  resource  left.  His  offer  was 
accepted.  Their  march  began,  they  knew  not  whither.  Want 
of  water  (dj  was  their  chief  distress.  Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
they  lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart-broken,  ready  to  expire, 
when  a  troop  of  wild  asses  fej^  returning  from  pasture,  went  up 
the  steep  ascent  df  a  rock  covered  with-  a  grove  of  trees.  The 
verdure  of  the  herbage  round  the  place  suggested  the  idea  of 
springs  near  at  hand.  Moses  traced  the  steps  of  the  aninuds,  and 
discovered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  this  relief  the  fainting 
multitude  was  raised  from  despair.  They  pursued  their  journey 
for  six  days  (fj  without  intermission.  On  the  seventh  they 
niade  halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  natives,  took  possession  of  th<5 
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COQDtry,    where  they    built   their   city,   and  dedicated    their 
temple. 

IV.  In  order  to  draw  the  bond  of  union  closer,  and  to  establish 
his  owu  authority,  Moses  ^ve  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  a 
system  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of  every  thing  (a J 
known  to  any  other  age  or  country.  Whatever  is  held  sacred  by 
the  Romans  (bj,  with  the  Jews  is  profane :  and  what'  in  other 
nations  is  unlawful  and  impure,  with  them  is  fully  established. 
The  figure  of  the  animal  fcj^  that  guided  them  to  refreshing 
springs,  is  consecrated  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  temple.  In  con* 
tempt  of  Jupiter  Hammon,  they  sacrifice  a  ram.  The  ox  fdj^ 
worshipped  in  Egypt  for  the  god  Apis,  is  slain  as  a  victim  by 
the  Jews.  From  the  flesh  of  swine  they  abstain  altogether.  An 
animal,  subject  to  the  same  leprous  disease  (ej  that  infected 
their  whole  nation,  is  not  deemed  proper  food.  The  famine, 
with  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  afflicted,  is  frequently 
commemorated  (fj  by  a  solemn  fast.  Their  bread,  in  memory 
of  their  having  seized  a  quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their  wants 
(gj,  is  DAde  without  leaven.  The  seventh  day  (hj  is  sacred  to 
rest,  for  on  that  day  their  labours  ended  ;  and  such  is  their  natural 
propensity  to  sloth,  that,  in  consequence  of  it  fij,  every  seventh 
year  is  devoted  to  repose  and  sluggish  inactivity.  For  this  sep- 
tennial custom  some  account  in  a  different  manner:  they  tell  us, 
that  it  is  an  institution  in  honour  of  Saturn  fkj,  either  because 
the  Id^eans,  expelled,  as  has  .been  mentioned,  from  the  isle  of 
Crete,  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the  principles  of  their  re* 
ligious  creed,  or  because,  among  the  seven  planets,  that  govern 
the  universe,  Saturn  moves  in  the  highest  orbit  flj^  and  acts 
with  the  greatest  energy.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  period,  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  perform  their  revolutions,  is  regulated 
by  the  number  seven  (mj. 

V.  These  rites  and  ceremonies,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
owe  their  chief  support  to  their  antiquity.  They  have  other 
ioBtitutioni,  in  themselves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abominable, 
but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very  depravity  (a  J  were  a  re- 
commendation.  The  scum  and  refuse  <5f  other  nations,  renounc- 
ing the  religion  of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to  Jerusalem, 
enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and  oflerings.  Hence  the  wealth 
and  grandeur  of  the  state.  Connected  amongst  themselves  by 
the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  faith  (bj,  the  Jews  extend  their 
charity  to  all  of  their  own  persuasion,  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  nourish  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred.  Strangers 
are  excluded  from  their  tables.    Unsociable  to  all  others,  they 
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eat  and  lodge  with  one  another  only ;  and,  though  addicted  to 
sensuality,  they  admit  no  intercourse  with  women  ffX)m  other 
nations.  Among  themselves  their  passions  are  without  restraint 
Vice  itself  is  lawful  (c).  That  they  may  know  each  other  by 
distinctive  marks,  they  have  established  the  practice  of  circumci- 
sion (d).  All,  who  embrace  their  faith,  submit  to  the  same  ope- 
ration. The  first  elements  of  their  religion  teach  their  proselytes 
to  despise  the  gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  forget  their  pa- 
rents, their  brothers,  and  their  children.  To  encourage  their  own 
internal  population  is  a  great  object  of  their  policy.  No  tnan  is 
allowed  to  put  his  children  (e)  to  death.  The  souls  of  such  as 
die  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  are  thought  to  be 
immortal.  Hence  two  ruling  passions;  the  desire  of  multiplying 
their  species,  and  a  fixed  coptempt  of  death.  The  bodies  of  the 
deceased  are  never  burned  (f) :  they  choose  rather  to  inter  them, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptians.  With  that  people  they 
agree  in  their  belief  of  a  future  state;  they  have  the  same  notion 
of  departed  spirits  (g)^  the  same  solicitude,  and  the  same  doc- 
trine. With  regard  to  the  Deity  (h)  their  creed  is  different.  The 
Egyptians  worship  various  animals,  and  also  certain  symbolical 
representations,  which  are  the  work  of  man;  the  Jews  acknow- 
ledge one  Grod  only,  and  him  they  see  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  him 
they  adore  in  contemplation,  condemning,  as  impious  idolators,  all 
who  with  perishable  materials,  wrought  into  the  human  form,  at- 
tempt to  give  a  representation  of  the  Deity.  The  Grort  of  the 
Jews  is  the  great  governing  mind  (%)y  that  directs  and  guides  the 
whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  infinite,  and  neither  capable  of 
change,  nor  subject  to  decay.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  no 
such  thing  as  a  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  their  city,  much  less  in 
their  temples.  Flattery  had  not  learned  to  pay  that  homage  to 
their  own  kings,  nor  were  they  willing  to  admit  the  statues  of 
the  Caesars.  Their  priests,  it  is  true,  made  use  of  fifes  and  cym- 
bals; they  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy  (k)^  and  a  vine 
wrought  in  gold  was  seen  in  their  temple.  Hence  some  have  in- 
ferred, that  Bacchus,  the  conqueror  of  the  East,  was  the  object 
of  their  adoration.  But  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship  have  no 
conformity  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  have  their  festive 
days,  which  are  always  celebrated  with  mirth  and  carousing  ban- 
quets. Those  of  the  Jews  are  a  gloomy  ceremony,  full  of  absurd 
enthusiasm,  rueful,  mean,  and  sordid  (I). 

VI.  The  country  of  Judea  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Arabia 
(a)\  on  the  south  by  Egypt;  on  the  west  by  Phoenicia  and  the 
sea 4   the  northern  frontier  stretches  to  a  great  leogtb  along  the 
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confines  of  Syria.    The  natives  are  strong  and  patient  of  labour. 
The  climate  is  dry  and  sultry ;    rain  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  soil 
is  rich  and  fertile.     Besides  the  fruits  known  in  Italy,  the  palm 
and  balm  tree  flourish  in  great  luxuriance.    The  palm  is  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  lofty;    the  balm  is  of  moderate  growth.     Its 
branches,  when  the  juices  circulate,  seem  to  call  for  an  inci- 
sion, but  they  dread  the  application  of  steel ;    the  teins  shrink 
from  its  approach.    The  operation  is  performed  with  a  shell,  or 
pointed  stone.     The  liquor  that  distils  from  the  wound  is  of  use 
in  medicine.   Libanus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  country.    It 
rises  to  a  great  height,  affording  shade  under  its  verdant  groves, 
and,  even  in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region,  covered  at  the 
top  with  eternal  snow  fhj.  From  this  mountain  the  river  Jordan 
(cj  derives  its  jBource,  and  the  abundance  of  its  waters.    The 
stream  does  not  discharge  itself  into  the  sea:  it  runs  into  two  dif- 
ferent  lakes  (dj^  preserving  through  both  a  clear  and  unmixed 
current,  till  it  loses  itself  in  a  third.    The  last  of  these  lakes  is  of 
immense  extent,  resembling  a  sea,  but  more  nauseous  to  the 
taste,  and,  by  its  fetid  exhalations,  pernicious  to  the  neighbour* 
hood.     The  winds  occasion  no  undulation:  the  surface  is  never 
ruiQed.      No  fish  can  live  in  these  waters.     The  birds  that  love 
to  dip  the  wing,  avoid  the  place.    The  fluid  element,  for  it  can 
scarce  be  called  water,  supports,  as  it  were  on  a  solid  expanse, 
whatever  is  thrown  in.     Between  those  who  cannot  swim,  and 
the  perfect  masters  of  the  art,  there  is  no  difference  feji  all  float 
with  equal  ease.    At  certain  seasons  of  t^e  year,  the  lake  throws 
up  a  quantity  of  pitch  ffj^  or  bitumen.    Experience,  the  mother 
of  all  useful  arts,  has  taught  men  how  to  gather  it    It  is  a  liquid 
substance,  naturally  of  a  black  hue.     The  infusion  of  vinegar 
gives  cohesion  to  the  parts.    When  thus  condensed,  it  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  you  may  grasp  it  with  your  hand.      Those  who 
make  it  their  business  to  collect  it,  draw  one  end  into  their  boats ; 
the  rest  of  the  mass  follows  without  toil  or  difficulty,  and  conti« 
nues  loading  the  vessel,  till  the  viscous  substance  is  cut  in  two. 
The  separation  is  neither  made  with  iron  nor  with  brass.    Touch 
it  with  blood,  or  with  linen  tinged  with  menstrual  evacuations, 
and  the  parts  instantly  divide.    Such  is  the  account  transmitted 
to  us  by  ancient  authors.     We  learn,  however,  from  modern  ex- 
perience, that  this  extraordinary  substance,  floating  in  heaps  up 
and  down  the  lake,  is  driven  towards  the  shore,  or  easily  drawn 
by  the  hand;   and  when  the  vapour  that  exhales  from  the  land, 
or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  has  sufficiently  dried  and  hardened  it,  it  \% 
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then  cut  asunder,  like  wood  or  Btone,  by  wedges,  or  the  stroke  of 
the  hatchet 

VII.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  lake  lie  those  wide  extended 
plains,   which  tradition  says  were  formerly  a  rich  and  fruitful 
country,  aboimding  with  populous  cities  (a)^  but  long  since 
destroyed  by  fire  from  heayen,  and  now  a  barren  desert   Amidst 
the  ruins,  which  still  remain,  we  are  told  that  the  marks  of  celes* 
tial  vengeance  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  that  the  soil,  consumed 
and  parched,  has  lost  the  powers  of  vegetation.    Whatever  the 
earth  produces,  whether  by  the  prolific  vigour  of  nature,  or  the 
cultivation  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.    The  herbage 
may  shoot  up,  and  the  trees  may  put  forth  their  blossoms^,  they 
may  even  attain  the  usual  appearance  of  maturity ;  but  with  this 
florid  outside,  all  within  turns  black,  and  moulders  into  dust  To 
speak  my  own  opinion,  though  it  be  true  that  great  and  flourish^ 
ing  cities  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  yet  the  deso- 
lation here  described  may  be  accounted  for  from  natural  eauses^ 
The  exhalations  from  the  lake  seem  sufficient  to  4>la8t  the  vital 
principle  of  the  soil,  and  to  infect  the  whole  atmosphere.    By 
consequence,  all  manner  of  grain,  and  the  fruits  of  the  autumo, 
naturally  perish  in  a  climate  so  hostile  to  vegetation.     The  river 
Belus  (h)  empties  itself  into  the  sea  that  washes  the  coast  of  Ju« 
daea.    The  sands,  which  the  stream  carries  down  in  large  quanti« 
ties,  are  taken  up  at  its  mouth,  and  being  mixed  with  nitre,  dis- 
solve by  the  action  of  fire,  and  soon  afterwards  harden  into  glass. 
The  shore  is  of  small  extent,  and,  though  constantly  searched, 
these  ingredients  still  renuiin  unexhausted. 

VIII.  The  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  villages.  There 
are  likewise  towns  of  considerable  note.  Jerusalem  is  the  capital 
The  temple  is  distinguished  by  its  wealth,  no  less  than  by  its 
magnificence.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  its  first  defence; 
the  royal  palace  is  the  second  ;  the  inclosure,  where  the  temple 
stands,  forms  the  third.  Even  a  Jew  is  not  admitted  beyond  the 
portal.  No  man,  except  the  priests,  has  access  to  the  interior 
parts.  While  the  Assyrians,  and  after  them  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians, were  masters  of  the  oriental  world,  the  Jews,  of  all  the  na- 
tions then  held  in  subjection,  were  deemed  the  vilest  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  when  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  established, 
Antiochus,  the  reigning  king,  formed  a  plan  to  weed  out  the 
superstition  of  the  country.  To  reform,  if  possible,  so  corrupt  a 
race,  he  intended  to  introduce  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
Greece  ;  but  a  war  with  the  Partbians  (Arsaces  being  then  in 
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aims)  rendered  that  design  abortive.  In  process  of  time,  when 
the  Macedonians  were  by  degrees  enfeebled,  \yhen  ^the  Parthian 
state  was  in  its  infancy,  and  tlie  Romans  were  yet  at  a  distance, 
the  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  to  erect  a  monarchy  of  their  own 
(a).  Their  kings  were  soon  deposed  by  the  caprice  and  levity 
of  the  people.  They  returned,  however,  in  a  short  time,  and^ 
having  recovered  the  throne  by  forqe  of  arms,  made  the  people 
feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment.  A  scene  of  oppression  fol- 
lowed ;  citizens  were  driven  into  exile ;  whole  cities  were  de« 
molished :  brothers,  wives,  and  parents,  were  put  to  death  ;  and, 
in  short,  every  species  of  cruelty,  usual  among  despotic  kings^ 
was  enforced  with  rigour  by  the  usurpers.  They  saw  that  super- 
stition  is  among  the  instruments  of  tyranny ;  and,  to  strengthen 
their  ill-gotten  power,  they  not  only  supported  the  national  rites 
and  ceremonies^  but  united  in  their  own  persons  the  sacerdotal 
and  r^al  functions. 

IX.  Pompey  was  the  first  Roman  faj  that  subdued  the  Jews. 
By  right  of  conquest  he  entered  their  temple.  It  is  a  fact  well 
kaown,  that  he  found  no  image,  no  statue  (bjy  no  symbolical  re* 
presentation  of  the  Deity ;  the  whole  presented  a  naked  dome ; 
the  sanctuary  was  unadorned  and  simple.  By  Pompey's  order 
the  walls  of  the  city  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  the  temple 
was  left  entire.  In  the  civil  wars  that  afterwards  shook  the  em- 
pire, when  the  eastern  provinces  fell  to  the  lot  of  Maiic  Antony, 
Pacorus  fcj^  the  Parthian  king,  made  himself  master  of  Judsea  ; 
bat  being,  in  a  short  time  after,  put  to  death  by  Ventidius,  hit 
forces  retired  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Caius  Sdsius  once  more 
reduced  the  Jews  to  obedience.  Herod  (dj  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  Mark  Antony,  and  Augustus  confirmed  the  sceptre  in 
bis  hand.  On  the  death  of  Herod,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Simon 
(e)^  without  deferring  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  usurped 
the  sovereignty.  He,  however,  was  punished  for  his  ambition  by 
Qutnctilius  Varus,  the  governor  of  Syria ;  and  the  kingdom,  by  an 
equal  partition,  was  divided  between  the  three  sons  of  Herod. 
During  the  reign  of  Tiberius  things  remained  in  a  state  of  tran-' 
quillity.  '  Caligula  (fj  drdered  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the 
temple.  The  Jews,  rather  than  submit,  had  recourse  to  arma^ 
Caligula  was  assassinated,  and  the  contest  died  with  him.  In  the 
following  reign,  the  Jewish  kings  being  either  dead,  or  their  doo 
minion  reduced  to  narrow  limits,  the  rest  of  Judaea  fg)  wascon^ 
verted  into  a  Roman  province.  Claudius  committed  the  admini»* 
tration  to  Roman  knights,  or  to  his  favourite  freedmen.  Anta« 
nius  Felix  (hj  was  of  the  latter  description  ;  a  man  wbo,  from 
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low  beginnings,  rose  to  power,  and,  with  the  true  genius  of  a  slave, 
exercised  the  tyranny  of  an  eastern  prince.  He  married  Drusilla, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Mankind  had  then 
two  extraordinary  objects  to  gaze  at ;  one  in  the  person  of  Clau- 
dius, emperor  of  Rome;  and  the  other,  an  enfranchised  slave; 
each  the  grandson  of  Mark  Antony  (ij. 

X.  The  Jews,  though  harassed  by  various  acts  of  oppression, 
continued  to  give  proofs  of  their  patient  spirit,  till  Gessius  Floras 
fa)^  in  the  character  of  procurator,  took  upon  him  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  province.  Under  him  a  war  oroke  out,  Cestius 
Gallus  (bjy  the  governor  of  Syria,  endeavoured  to  crush  the  re- 
volt. He  fought  a  number  of  battles,  in  most  of  them  unsuccess- 
ful. After  his  death,  which  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by  disap- 
pointment and  vexation,  Vespasian,  by  the  appointment  of  Nero, 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Supported  by  his  great  itiilitary 
character,  and  the  good  fortune  that  attended  his  arms,  with  the 
additional  advantage  of  able  officers  under  him,  that  general,  in 
two  summer  campaigns  fc)^  over-ran  the  whole  country,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  inferior  cities.  Jerusalem  wastbe 
only  place  that  held  out.  In  the  following  year,  the  war  with  Vi- 
tellius  engaged  his  attention,  and  the  Jews  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
repose.  The  peace  of  Italy  beings  at  length  restored,  foreign  af- 
fairs demanded  his  immediate  care.  The  Jews  were  the  only 
nation  that  refused  to  submit.  The  obstinacy  of  that  stubborn 
people  filled  Vespasian  with  resentment  But  what  sudden  emer- 
gencies might  involve  a  new  reign  in  difficulties,  could  not  be 
foreseen.  In  order  to  be  prepared  for  all  events,  Vespasian 
judged  it  the  wisest  measure  to  leave  his  son  Titus  at  the  head  of 
the  army.  The  Prince,  as  already  mentioned,  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  drew  out  bis  legions  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  (dj. 

XI.  The  Jews  appeared  in  force  on  the  plains  under  the  ram- 
parts, determined,  if  successful,  to  push  their  advantage,  and,  if 
obliged  to  give  ground,  sure  of  a  retreat  within  their  fortifications. 
The  Roman  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  from  the  light-armed  co- 
horts, advanced  to  the  attack.  A  battle  was  fought,  but  with 
doubtful  success.  The  Jews  took  shelter  within  their  walls,  ven- 
turing, however,  for  several  days  afterwards,  to  sally  out  in  small 
parties,  till,  tired  by  repeated  losses,  they  resolved  to  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  fortifications.  Titus  prepared  to<:arr}'  the 
place  by  storm.  To  linger  before  it,  till  famine  compelled  a  sur- 
render, appeared  unworthy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  soldiers 
livere  eager  to  brave  every  danger;  cour%ge>  ferocity,  and  the 
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hope  of  gaining  the  rewards  of  victory,  inspired  the  whole  army. 
Titus  had  his  private  motives :  Rome  was  before  his  eyes ;  wealth 
and  magnificence  dazzled  his  imagination ;  and  pleasure  bad  its 
allurements.  If  the  city  was  not  taken  by  assault,  a  siege  in  form 
would  detain  him  too  long  from  the  splendid  scene  that  lay  be- 
fore him.  But  Jerusalem  stood  upon  an  eminence,  difficult  of 
approach.  The  natural  strength  of  the  place  was  increased  by 
redoubts  and  bulwarks,  which,  even  on  the  level  plain,  would 
have  made  it  secure  from  insult  Two  hills  (a)  that  rose  to  a 
prodigious  height,  were  inclosed  by  walls  constructed  with  skill, 
in  some  places  projecting  forward,  in  others  retiring  inwardly, 
with  the  angles  so  formed,  that  the  besiegers  were  always  liable 
to  be  annoyed  in  flank.  The  extremities  of  the  rock  were  sharps 
abrupt,  and  craggy.  In  convenient  places,  near  the  summit* 
towers  were  raised  sixty  feet  high,  and  others,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  sides,  rose  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  These 
works  presented  a  spectacle  altogethef  astonishing.  To  the  dis- 
tant eye  they  seemed  to  be  of  equal  elevation.  Within  the  city, 
there  were  other  fortifications  inclosing  the  palace  of  the  kings. 
Above  all  was  seen,  conspicuous  to  view,  the  tower  Antonia  (h)^ 
so  called  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  the  triumvir  Who  had  been  his 
friend  and  benefactor. 

XII.  The  temple  vtself  (a)  was  a  strong  fortress,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  citadel.  The  fortifications  were  built  with  consummate 
skill,  surpassing,  in  art  as  well  as  labour,  all  the  rest  of  the  wbrks. 
The  very  porticos  tl^at  surrounded  it  were  a  strong  defence.  A 
perennial  spring  supplied  the  place  with  water.  Subterraneous 
caverns  were  scooped  under  the  rock.  The  rain-water  was  saved 
in  pools  and  cisterns.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  founders  of  the 
city,  that  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  rest  of  mankind,  would  be  productive  of  frequent 
wars ;  hence  so  many  precautions  against  a  siege.  Since  the  re- 
'  duction  of  the  place  by  Pompey,  experience  taught  the  Jews 

I  new  modes  of  fortification ;  and  the  corruption  and  venality  that 

I  pervaded  the  whole  reign  of  Claudius,  favoured  all  their  pro- 

jects. By  bribery  they  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  their 
walls  (h).  The  strength  of  the  works  plainly  showed  that,  in 
profound  peace,  they  meditated  future  resistance.    The  destruc- 

ttion  (c)  of  the  rest  of  their  cities  served  to  increase  the  number 
P  of  the  besieged.    A  prodigious  conflux  poured  in  from  all  quar- 

ters, and  among  them  the  most  bold  and  turbulent  spirits  of  the 
i  nation.    The  city,  by  consequence,  was  distracted  by  internal 

*.  divisions.    They  had  three  armies,  and  as  many  generals.    The 
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outward  walls,  forming  the  widest  extent,  were  defended  by 
Simon:  John,  otherwise  called  Bargioras,  commanded  in  the 
middle :  Eleazer  kept  possession  of  the  temple.  The  two  former 
commanded  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers ;  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  situation.  The  three  parties  quarrelled  among  them* 
selves.  Battles  were  fought  within  the  walls  (d) ;  stratagems 
were  practised  ;  conflagrations  destroyed  parts  of  the  city,  and  a 
'  large  quantity  of  grain  was  consumed  intheflames^  Under  colour 
of  performing  a  sacrifice  (e)^  John  contrived  to  send  a  band  of 
assassins,  to  cut  off  Eleazar  and  his  whole  party  in  one  general 
massacre.  By  this  atrocious  deed  he  gained  possession  of  the 
temple.  From  that  time  two  contending  factions  threw  every 
thing  into  confusion,  till  the  enemy  at  their  gates  obliged  them 
to  unite  in  their  common  defence. 

Xni.  Portents  and  prodigies  announced  the  niin  of  the  city : 
but  a  people,  blinded  by  their  own  national  superstition,  and 
-with  rancour  detesting  the  religion  of  other  states,  held  it  unlaw- 
ful (a)  by  vows  and  victims  to  deprecate  the  impending  danger* 
Swords  were  seen  glittering  in  the  air  (h) ;  embattled  armies 
appeared,  and  the  temple  was  illuminated  by  a  stream  of  lights 
that  issued  from  the  heavens.  The  portal  flew  open,  zxA  a  voice 
more  than  human  denounced  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
gods.  There  was  heard,  at  the  same  tijne,  a  tumultuous  and 
terrific  sound,  as  if  superior  beings  were  actually  rushing  forth. 
The  impression  made  by  these  wonders  fell  upon  a  few  only :  the 
multitude  relied  upon  an  ancient  prophecy,  contained,  as  they 
believed,  in  books  kept  by  the  priests,  by  which  it  was  foretold, 
that,  in  this  very  juncture,  the  power  of  the  East  would  prevail 
over  the  nations,  and  a  race  of  men  would^o  forth  from  Judasa 
to  extend  their  dominion  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  pre- 
diction, however,  couched  in  ambiguous  terms,  related  (e)  io 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus.  But  the  Jewish  mind  was  not  to 
be  enlightened.  With  the  usual  propensity  of  men  ready  to 
believe  what  they  ardently  wish,  the  populace  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  scene  of  grandeur  which  the  fates  were  preparing  to 
bring  forward.  Calamity  itself  could  not  open  their  eyes.  The 
number  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  including  both  sexes  and  every 
age,  amounted,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  to  no  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  (d).  All  who  were  capable  of  serving 
appeared  in  arms.  The  number  of  effective  men  was  beyond 
all  proportion  greater  than  could  be  expected,  even  in  so  vast  a 
multitude.  The  women,  no  less  than  the  men,  were  inflamed 
with  zeal  and  ardour.    If  doomed  to  quit  their  country,  life,  tbef 
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ileclared,  was  more  terrible  than  death  itself.  Against  a  cit;y  so 
strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  such  an  obstinate  race,  Titus 
saw  that  nothing  could  be  done,  either  by  surprise  or  a  general 
assault.  He  threw  up  noiouuds  and  ramparts,  and  prepared  bat- 
tering-engines. He  stationed  the  legions  at  different  posts,  and 
assigned  to  each  a  distinct  share  of  the  duty.  For  some  time  no 
attack  was  made.  In  the  interval,  the  Romans  prepared  all  the 
machines  of  war,  which  either  the  ancients  had  employed,  or 
modern  genius  invented. 

XIV.  It  will  now  be  proper  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many. Civiiis,  after  the  check  which  he  received  in  the  country 
of  the  Treverians,  recruited  his  array  by  levies  made  in  Germany., 
With  these  forces  he  fixed  bis  station  in  the  old  camp,  called 
Vetera  ^ajt  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  place.  The  ex- 
ploits already  performed  on  that  very  spot,  he  hoped,  would 
rouse  the  valour  of  his  men.  Cerealis  followed  him  by  rapid 
marches,  with  an  army  more  than  double  his  former  number* 
having  been  joined  by  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  fourteenth 
legions.  To  these  were  added  the  cohorts  and  cavalry,  which 
bad  some  time  before  received  orders  to  come  up  to  his  assistance. 
They  did  not  jmroediately  obey;  but  since  his  victory  they  lost 
£0  time.  The  commanders  on  both  sides  were  eager  to  engage. 
Delay  was  not  the  genius  of  either;  but  the  two  armies  were 
separated  by  a  marshy  plain  of  vast  extent.  The  natural  humid- 
ity of  the  soil  was  increased  J)y  the  skill  of  Civiiis,  who  had 
contrived,  by  obstructions  thrown  across  the  bed  of  the  Rhine, 
to  stop  the  curreYit,  and  discharge  a  vast  body  of  wat^r  on  the 
neighbouring  plains.  A  treacherous  spot  like  this,  covered  with 
an  inundation,  that  concealed  the  solid  ground,  was  highly  dis* 
advantageous  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  a  weight  of  armour, 
and  had  no  skill  in  swimming.  The  Germans,  on  the  contrary, 
had  every  thing  in  their  favour.  To  make  their  way  through 
floods  and  rivers,  was  their  usual  practice.  They  were  lightly 
armed,  and  their  size  and  stature  enabled  them  to  wade  through 
the  waters. 

XV.  The  Batavians  advanced  near  enough  to  insult  the  Ro- 
mans. An  engagement  followed.  The  legions  were  thrown  intp 
disorder.  Their  arms  and  horses  were  swallowed  up  in  the  feo^, 
while  the  barbarians,  acquainted  with  the  shallows  and  fordable 
places,  advanced  with  alacrity,  yet  not  daring  to  attack  the  front 
of  the  lines,  but  making  their  impression  on  the  flank  and  rear. 
The  confliict  had  no  appearance  of  two  armies  engage*!  on  a 
solid  plain:  it  resembled  a  naval  fight,  where  the  combatants  are 
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driven  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Wherever  a  firm  footing 
could  be  found,  to  that  spot  every  effort  was  directed.  The 
sound,  the  wounded,  those  who  could  swim,  and  those  who  were 
unused  to  the  waters,  were  all,  without  distinction,  involved  in 
one  general  scene  of  distress.  The  slaughter,  however,  was  in- 
considerable. The  Germans,  not  daring  to  hazard  a  battle  out 
of  their  fens,  returned  to  their  camp.  The  event  of  the  day 
made  the  generals  on  both  sides  wish  for  a  decisive  action ;  but 
they  wished  with  different  motives.  Civilis  wanted  to  pursue  his 
advantage,  and  Cerealis  to  retrieve  his  honour.  Success  inspired 
the  barbarians ;  the  Romans  were  roused  by  a  sense  of  shame. 
The  night  was  passed  by  both  armies  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner. War-songs  and  savage  uproar  resounded  from  the  German 
camp ;  the  Romans  continued  silent,  breathing  revenge,  and  oie* 
ditating  future  carnage. 

XVI.  At  the  return  of  day,  Cerealis  drftw  out  his  army.  In 
the  front  he  placed  the  cavalry  and  auxiliary  cohorts,  and,  to 
support  them,  the  legions  in  the  rear.  He  took  post  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  to  act  as  occasion  might  require. 
Civilis,  instead  of  presenting  a  regular  line,  formed  his  men  in 
separata  divisions  On  the  right  stood  the  Batavians  and  Guger- 
jiians ;  the  left  was  occupied  by  the  Germans,  with  the  Rhine  on 
their  flank.  No  general  harangue  was  made  to  either  army. 
The  commander?,  on  both  sides,  passed  through  the  ranks,  ex« 
horting  their  men  as  the  occasion  prompted.  Cerealis  called  to 
mind  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  victories  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  date,  "  You  may  now,"  he  said,  by  one  vigorous 
effort,  ei^termtnate  a  base,  a  treacherous,  and  a  vanquished  race. 
It  is  not  a  battle  you  are  to  expect :  you  are  going  forth  th^ 
avengers  of  your  country,  to  punish  a  rebellious  crew.  In  the 
late  engagement  you  were  inferior  in  number,  and  yet  their  brav- 
est troop^  fled  before  you«  You  see  the  refuse  of  your  swords ; 
|i  set  of  run-aways,  who  in  their  minds  still  bear  the  galling  me- 
mory of  their  late  defeat,  and  on  their  backs  the  print  of  ignomi- 
nious >vounds.**  He  next  addressed  the  legions,  in  the  style  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  each,.  The  fourteenth  he  called  the  conquerors 
of  Britain.  The  sixth  raised  Galba  to  imperial  dignity.  The 
soldiers  pf  the  second  were  now  to  flesh  their  maiden  swords,  and 
in  that  field  to  consecrate  their  banners  and  their  eagle.  From 
the  legions  he  passed  to  the  German  army,  and,  with  hands  out- 
stretched, pointed  to  the  fields  around,  and  there,  he  said,  *'  There 
is  your  station ;  that  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  camp,  was  yours  i 
Wfri^  rtroMgh  tl»e  blood  of  your  enemies,  wd  recover  your  own,* 
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The  general  was  heard  with  shouts  of  applause.  The  whole  army 
panted  for  the  onset:  those  who  were  weary  of  a  long  peace,  were 
eager  to  signalize  their  valour ;  while  others,  harassed  out  wiHi 
the  toils  of  war,  hoped,  by  one  glorious  victory,  to  find  the  end 
and  recompense  of  all  their  labours. 

XVII.  In  the  opposite  army  Civilis  was  neither  silent  nor  in- 
active. "  These  fields,"  he  said,  "  have  seen  your  brave  exploits* 
The  Batavians  and  the  Germans,  at  every  step  they  take,  tread 
on  the  monuments  of  their  own  fame,  and  the  bones  of  slaugh- 
tered legions.  The  Romans,  whichever  way  they  turn  their  eyes, 
have  nothing  before  them  but  memorials  of  their  own  captivity, 
their  defeat,  and  their  disgrace.  If  in  the  Treverian  territories 
the  issue  of  the  battle  was  unpropitious,  the  event  of  that  day 
ought  to  make  no  impression.  In  that  field  the  Germans  con*- 
quered ;  but,  too  eager  for  plunder,  they  suffered  the  victory  to 
be  snatched  out  of  their  hands.  From  that  moment  we  havet 
been  in  a  train  of  success,  while  the  Romans  have  had  to  strug- 
gle with  every  difficulty.  Whatever  could  be  done  by  the  skill 
of  your  getieral,  has  been  provided!  for  you.  Fens-  and  marshes  are 
the  spot  where  you  are  to  engage.  The  depths  and  shallows  are 
known  to  you,  and  they  will  be  the  grave  of  the  Romans.  The 
Rhine,  and  the  gods  of  Germany,  are  before  you.  In  their  view, 
and  under  their  protection,  rush  on  to  the  charge ;  and  let  6ach 
man  remember,  that  on  his  sword  depends  the  welfare  of  his 
parents,  his  wife,  bid  children,  and  the  liberty  of  his  country.  This 
day,  ray  friends,  this  important  day,  will  either  prove  us  the  glori- 
ous rivals  of  our  famed  forefathers,  or  send  down  our  names  with 
disgrace  and  infamy  to  the  latest  posterity."  The  barbarians,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  applauded  by  clanking  their  arms  fajj 
and  dancing  in  wild  distortion.  They  rushed  on  to  the  attack, 
discharging  a  volley  of  stones,  and  leaden  balls,  and  other  missive 
weapons^  By  this  artifice  they  hoped  to  bring  on  an  engagement 
in  the  fens :  but  the  Romans,. aware  of  the  stratagem,  remained 
on  the  solid  ground. 

XVIII.  The  barbarians  exhausted  their  store  of  darts,  when, 
the  battle  growing  warm,  they  could  no  longer  restrain  the^r  ar^ 
dour.  They  rushed  forward  with  impetuous  fury.  Their  huge 
stature  gave  them  every  advantage.  With  their  long  spears  they 
were  able  to  goad  and  pierce  the  Romans,  who  with  difficulty 
kept  their  footing  on  the  slippery  soiL  A  band  of  Bructeriana 
had  the  spirit  to  quit  the  dam  erected  across  the  Rhine,  and  swim 
to  the  shore.  The  Romans  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The  aux^ 
iliary  cohorts  began  to  give  way,  when  the  legions  advanced  to 
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sustain  the  fight,  and  stopped  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The 
battle  was  now  on  equal  terms.  In  that  moment,  a  Batavian  de- 
serter informed  Cerealis,  that  a  party  of  cavalry  might  with  ease 
wheel  round  the  marshy  and  at  the  further  extremity  attack  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  The  ground,  he  said,  was,  in  that  part,  dry 
and  firm,  and  there  the  Gugernians  might  be  taken  by  surprise. 
Two  squadrons  of  horse,  with  the  deserter  for  their  guide,  reach- 
ed the  place,  and  surrounded  the  enemy.  A  shoUt  of  .victory 
gave  notice  of  this  advantage.  The  legions,  at  the  same  time, 
charged  in  front.  The  barbarians  fled  with  precipitation  towards 
th^  Rhine.  Had  the  fleet  been  put  in  motion.to  second  the  ope- 
rajtions  of  the  army,  that  day  would  have  closed  the  war.  The 
approach  of  night,  and  a  sudden  storm  of  rain,  hindered  the  ca- 
valry from  mixing  in  1;he  action. 

XIX.  On  the  follov^ing  day,  the  tenth  legion  being  arrived 
from  Spain,  Cerealis  detached  the  fourteenth  to  reinforce  Annius 
Gallus  (a)  in  the  upper  province.  Civilis  at  the  same  time  was 
reinforced  by  the  Chaucians ;  but,  even  with  those  succours,  he 
did  not  think  himself  in  force  to  protect  the  Batavian  cities  ^i/ 
Content  with  carrying  off  whatever  was  portable,  he  set  fire  to 
the  rest,  and  retired  to  the  island.  The  Romans,  he  well  kne^, 
could  not  follow  him  without  throwing  up  a  bridge,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  had  no  boats  in  readiness.  As  a  further  security,  be 
had  the  precaution  to  destr«)y  the  great  dam  (c)  formerly  laid 
across  the  Rhine  by  Drusus  Germanicus,  leaving  the  river,  thus 
freed  from  obstruction,  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel  towards 
the  confines  of  Gaul.  The  consequence  was,  that,  the  current 
taking  a  new  course,  the  body  of  water,  which  separated  the  is« 
land  from  the  main  land,  sunk  into  a  scanty  stream,  and  the  space 
between  Germany  and  Batavia  seemed  to  be  one  continued  con- 
tinent. Tutor  and  Classicus  passed  over  the  Rhine,  followed  by 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirteen  Treverian  senators. /^d^.  Al- 
pinus  Montanus,  the  deputy  «ent,  as  above  mentioned,  from  Cre- 
mona by  Antonius  Primus  to  the  states  of  Gaol,  was  one  of  the 
number.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother  Decimus  Alpmus. 
These  men  dispersed  themselves  among  the  neighbouring  nations, 
urging  every  topic  that  could  excite  compassion  ;  and  by  their 
gifts  and  presents,  in  a  country  fond  of  tumult  and  commotion, 
the)^  raised  considerable  levies* 

XX.  Civilis  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  rekindle  the  war. 
He  formed  four  divisions  of  his  artiiy,  with  intent  to  attack  on 
one  and  the  same  day  the  Roman  cohorts,  the  cavalry,  and  the 
legions  at  four  difl'erent  posts ;  the  tenth  legion  at  Arenacum  (a) ; 
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the  second  at  Batavodurum ;  and  the  auxiliaries  in  their  intrench* 
meiits  at  Grinnes  (b)  and  Vada.  In  this  enterprise,  Civilis  headed 
one  of  the  divisions ;  Verax,  his  sister's  son,  led  the  second.; 
Classicus  and  Tutor  had  their  separate  commands.  In  these  se- 
veral* attempts,  complete  success  was  not  expected;  but  where 
much  was  hazarded,  the  issue  in  some  quarter  might  be  prosper- 
ous. The  enemy  knew  that  Cerealis  was  not  an  ofiicer  of  the 
strictest  caution ;  and  therefore  hoped,  that,  while  he  w|is  dis- 
tracted by  difibrenttidings,  and,  by  consequence,  obliged  to  hasten 
ffom  one  post  to  another,  he  might  be  somewhere  intercepted  on 
bis  march.  The  party ,^  destined  to  storm  the  quarters  of  the  tenth 
legion,  judging  it  an  enterprise  of  too  much  danger,  desisted  from 
the  proje^et ;  content  with  falling  on  such  as  were  employed  at  a 
distance  from  the  camp  in  hewing  wood  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
In  this  attack,  the  prefect  of  the  camp,  five  principal  centurions^ 
aod  a  few  0ok)iers,  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  rest  took  shelter  within 
the  intvenchments^  At  Batavodarum  the  push  of  the  enemy  was 
to  destfoy  a  bridge,  which  the  Romans  had  in  part  constructed 
over  the  river.  A  fierce  engagement  followed,  but  the  approach 
<tf  iiifht  teft  it  undecidedr 

iXXI.  Theattack  at  Vada,  under  the  conduct  of  Civilis,  and  at 
Grinnes,  led  on  by  Classicas,  were  attended  with  greater  danger 
I  to  the  Romans.  At  each  place  tlie  assault  was  made  with  resist- 
less fury.  The  best  annd  bravest  of  the  soldiers  perished  on  the 
spot  Among  them  fell  Briganticus,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of 
horse;  a  man,  as  already  stated,  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  bis  avowed  hatred  of  Civilis  his  uncle  fa)^ 
While  the  Romans  were  pressed  on  every  side,  Cerealis,  with  a 
select  body  of  cavalry,  came  up  to  their  relief.  The  fortune  of 
the  day  was  instantly  changed.  TheGermans  in  a  panic  plunged 
into  the  river.  Civilis  attempted  to  stop  their  flight  His  person 
being  known,  a  shower  of  dartd  was  discharged  against  him.  He 
quitted  bis  horse,  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  across  the  rivtr. 
The  Germans  escaped  by  the  same  expedient  Tutor  and  Clas- 
ttGus  were  conveyed  away  in  boats.  The  Roman  fleet,  notwith- 
standing positive  orders,  failed  again  to  co-opei-ate  with  the  land 
forces.  Several  of  the  mariners  were  dispersed  on  different  duties, 
md  fear  restrained  the  rest  It  was  the  constant  fault  of  Cerealis, 
never  to  allow  due  time  for  the  execution  of  his  orders.  His  de* 
ftpis  were  always  sudden,  but  the  issue  crowned  him  with  glory. 
I  Where  his  conduct  was  liable  to  censure,  fortune  seemed  willing 

{  to  repair  his  error.    Success  made  him  over^sanguine,  and,  by 

ooDseqiieiice,  discipline  fell  into  neglect    It  was  but  a  few  days 
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after  this  victory,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  beu^  made  a  prisoner^ 
His  address  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  but  not  from* 
the  disgrace  of  his  own  misconduct 

LXIL  He  had  been  as  far  as  Bonn  and  Novesium  to  inspect 
tlie  camps  then  carrying  on  at  those  places,  for  the  winter-4]Qar- 
ters  of  the  legions.    He  chose  to  return  by  water.     Among  the 
troops  that  followed  his  boats  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  no 
order  was  observed,  no  discipline,  no  night-watch.    The  Germans 
saw  their  negligence,  and  took  their  measures  accordin^y.   They 
chose  a  night  remarkably  dark,  and  sailed  down  the  river.    Tbey 
landed  without  opposition,  and  rushed  immediately  to  the  ia-^ 
trenchments.    They  began  with  art  and  stratagem.    They  cut 
the  cords  of  the  tents,  and  butchered  the  men  as  they  lay  strug- 
gling under  the  load.    Another  party,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked 
the  fleet    They  fastened  their  grappling-instruments,  and  begaa 
to  hawl  off  the  vessels.    Their  first  approach  was  conducted  in 
silence ;  but  the  slaughter  was  no  sooner  begun,  than,  to  increase 
the  terror,  they  rent  the  air  with  shouts  and  savage  uproar. 
Roused  by  the  anguish  of  their  wounds,  the  Romans  started 
from  their  beds ;  they  grasped  their  arms,  and  ran  wild  about 
the  avenues  of  their  camp;  some  completely  armed,  but  the 
greatest  part  with  their  clothes  thrown  on  in  their  huny,  and 
their  swords  in  their  hands.     Cerealis,  half  asleep,  and  almost 
naked,  owed  his  safety  to  a  mistake.    The  barbarians  saw  the 
praetorian  ship  with  a  flag  displayed,  and,  from  that  circumstance 
inferring  that  the  general  was  onboard,  took  possession  of  the 
vessel.     Cerealis  had  passed  the  night  in  another  quarter.    A 
woman  from  the  country  of  the  Albians,  known  by  the  name  of 
Claudia  Sacrata,  had  attracted  his  notice ;  and  the  .report  of  the 
army  was,  that,  when  the  attack  began,  he  was  happy  in  her  eoh 
brace.^  The  sentinels,  who  had  neglected  the  duty  of  their  watch, 
made  an  excuse  that  did  no  honour  to  the  general }  That  they 
might  not  disturb  his  rest,  their  orders  ^rere  to  observe  the  strict- 
est silence,  and,  by  consequence,  making  no  signal,  and  using  no 
watch-word,  they  themselves  were  overpowered  with  sleep.    It 
was  broad  day-light  when  the  Germans  sailed  back,  leading  with 
them  the  captured  vessels,  and  among  them  the  pnet<Mrian  gaUqf, 
which  they  afterwards  sent  by  the  river  Luppia  faj^  as  a  pre- 
sent to  Veleda. 

XXIII.  Civilis  had  the  ambition  to  display  his  naval  arma« 
ment  For  this  purpose  be  equipped  all  the  vessels  that  carried 
two  ranks  of  oars,  or  even  one.  To  these  he  added  a  prodigious 
number  of  small  craft,  among  which  were  thirty  or  forty  fitted 
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out  like  the  Roman  Liburnian  galleys^  The  vessels  lately  taken 
from  the  Romans  carried  sails  made  with  German  mantles,  and, 
with  their  diversity  of  colours, ,  presented  a  spectacle  not  un- 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  place  chosen  for  this  naval  show  was 
the  vast  bay,  resembling  a  sea,  where  the  Rhine  discharges  itself 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse  (^aj  into  the  ocean.  For  fit- 
ting out  this  fleet  Civilis  had  two  motives ;  one,  to  gratify  the 
national  vanity  of  the  Batavians  ;  the  second,  more  important,  to 
intercept  the  provisions  sent  from  Gaul  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
army.  Cerealis,  at  the  sight  of  this  unexpected  parade,  was 
struck  with  wonder ;  but  nothing  could  shake  his  resolution. 
He  prepared  to  meet  the  barbarians  on  their  pew  element.  He 
ordered  out  bis  fleet,  inferior  in  number,  but  in  the  skill  of  the 
mariners,  the  experience  of  the  pilots,  and  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, greatly  superior.  The  Romans  sailed  with  the  current ; 
the  enemy  had  the  wind  in  their  favour.  A  slight  engagement 
followed.  The  tiro  fleets  exchanged  a  flight  of  darts ;  they  paa- 
fled  each  other,  and  parted.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  Civilia. 
He  gave  up  all  hope^  and  retired  beyond  the  Rhine.  Cerealia 
laid  waste  the'  isle  of  Batavia,  leaving,  however,  the  lands  and 
houses  of  Civilis  free  from  injury.  This  policy  is  not  unusual 
among  general  officers.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  the  autumn ; 
die  rainy  season  set  in,  and  the  river,  swelled  above  its  banks, 
caused  an 'inundation  throughout  the  island.  The  face  of  the 
country,  naturally  low  and  swampy,  presented  a  vast  sheet  of  ' 
water.  No  ships  were  at  hand ;  the  army  was  distressed  for  pro- 
visions ;  and  the  tents  and  baggage  w6re  washed ,  away  by 
the  flood. 

XXIV.  Civilis  asserted  afterwards,  that  the  Roman  army,  ia 
this  juncture,  might  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  th^ 
Germans  actually  intended  it,  if  he  himself  had  not  diverted  them 
from  the  enterprise.  The  surrender  of  that  chief,.which  followed 
soon  after,  made  this  account  not  improbable.  Cerealis,  by  his  se» 
cret  agents,  ofi^^^ed  tei?ns  of  peace  to  the  Batavians;* he  tempted 
Civilis  with  a  promise  of  pardon ;  and  to  Veleda  and  her  family 
he  held  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  terminating  a  war, 
which  brought  nothing  but  slaughter  and  calamity.  "  Her  best 
poHcy,"  be  said,  *'  would  be,  to  entitle  herself,  by  some  merito* 
tious  act,  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome.  The  Treves 
rians  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Ubians  submitted,  and  the  Batavians 
ivere  expelled  from  their  country.  By  the  friendship  of  Civilis, 
Germany  had  gained  nothing  but  slaughter,  ruin,  and  the  desolai* 
.^on  of  Umili^    Where  is  Civilis  now  ?  ^e  roams  about,  ji 
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helpless  wanderer,  destitute  of  means,  a  burthen  to  his  friends. 
After  passing  the  Rhine  so  often,  the  Germans  may  now  be  satis* 
fied.  Fresh  hostilities  would  add  to  their  guilt»  The  insolence 
and  the  crime.would  be  on  their  side  ;  on  that  of  Rome,  the  in- 
dignation of  the  legions,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods." 

XXV.  With. this  menacing  strain  Cerealis  bad  the  art  to  in- 
termix soothing  promises.  The  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  were 
weary  of  war.  The  Batavians  began  to  open  their  eyes.  "To 
persist,**  they  said,  **  were  to  provoke  their  utter  ruin,  A  single 
nation  could  not  undertake  to  deliver  the  world  froz^  bondage. 
By  the  slaughter  of  the  legions,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Roroaa 
camps,  what  had  been  gained  ?  New  legions,  with  greater  vigour 
and  superior  numbers,  were  poured  in  upon  them.  If  the  war 
was  waged  for  Vespasian,  that  end  was  answered  :  Vespasian  is 
master  of  the  empire.  If  to  oppose  the  Ronum  people  was  the 
real  object,  the  Batavians  are  but  a  handful  of  men,  unequal  te 
the  task.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Rhetia,  to  Noricun),  and  the 
other  allies  of  Rome.  They  are  loaded  with  various  impoatflw 
From  the  Batavians  Rome  exacts  no  tribute :  men  and  valour  ate 
all  she  asks.  This  may  be  called  a  state  of  freedom :  at  the  wors^ 
it  borders  on  civil  liberty.  And  if  we  $re  to  choose  who  shall 
rule  over  us,  is  it  not  more  honourable  to  submit  to  the  emperor 
of  Rome,  than,  like  the  Germans,  to  bear  the  infamy  o(  a  female 
Teign?"  Such  was  the  reasoning  of  the  Batavian  pec$>le.  The 
nobles  of  the  country  charged  every  thing  to  the  account  of  Ci- 
vilis:  ^'  By  his  headlong  violence  they  were  hurried  into  the  war. 
In  the  miseries  of  his  country  that  restless  chief  hoped  to  find  a 
remedy  for  his  ruined  fortunes.  In  evil  hour  the  Batavians  were 
advised  .to  besiege  the  legions,  and  to  murder  the  commanding 
oiBcers :  the  gods,  in  that  moment,  denounced  their  vengeance 
on  the  whole  nation.  The  war  was  necessary  for  one  man,  and 
it  has  been  the  ruin  of  his  country.  We  are  now  on  the  brink  of 
destruction :  repentance  may  expiate  our  guilt,  and,  by  delivering 
up  the  author  of  all  calamity,  we  may  atone  for  past  misconduct** 

XXVL  Civilis  knew  the  temper  of  his  countrymen,  aud  took 
his  measures  to  prevent  the  blow.  A  long  train  of  adversity  had 
sunk  the  vigour  of  bis  mind  ;  and  the  love  of  life»  a  passion  which 
often  enervates  the  noblest  ihinds,  began  to  exert  its  influence. 
He  desired  a  conference.  Cerealis  granted  it  The  bridge  over 
the  Wahal  faj  was  broken  down  in  the  middle.  The  two  diieft 
advanced  to  the  extreme  points.  In  that  situation  Civilis  spdce 
as  follows:  "  Were  I  to  plead  my  cause  before  an  o£Bcer  in  the 
interest  of  VitelHus^  I  should  g|ve  myself  up  as  lost    Pardon  I 
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fihould  not  expect,  nor  would  any  credit  be  given  to  what  I  have 
to  offer.  Vitellius  and  I  were  mortal  foes.  We  acted  with  open, 
with  avowed  hostility.  The  quarrel  was  begun  by  him ;  it  was 
ioflahied  by  me.  With  Vespasian  I  lived  on  other  terms  ;  my 
respect  for  his  person  has  long  been  known.  While  he  was  yet 
a  private  man,  he  ranked  me  in  the  number  of  his  friends.  Anto- 
nius  Primus  knew  our  connection.  By  letters  from  that  officer 
(hj  I  was  urged  to  kindle  the  flame  of  war.  I  was  desired  to  find 
employment  for  the  German  legions  and  the  states  of  Gaul,  that 
none  might  pass  over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  The  advice  of  An« 
tonius,  communicated  by  his  letters,  was  seconded  by  Hordeo- 
nius  Flaccus  in  person.  I  complied  with  their  wishes:  I  ap- 
peared in  arms,  and  did  in  Germany  what  was  accomplished  by 
Mucianus  in  Syria,  by  Aponius  in  'Mcesia,  and  by  Flavianus  in 
Pannonia  (c)r    ♦♦•♦*♦• 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THE  mSTORY. 


h  IN  the  tntenriew  with  the  Roman  general,  CivUis  endeavour- 
ed, by  an  artful  apology,  to  disguise  and  palliate  bis  own  conduct. 
He  had  pretended  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  be  took  the 
field  in  the  service  of  Vespasian ;  and  his  efforts,  be  now  con« 
tended,  were  no  way  inferior  to  the  Roman  officers,  who,  in  dif«- 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  exerted  themselves  with  zeal  and  ar« 
dour  in  the  same  cause.     He  claimed  the  merit  of  having  found 
employment  in  Grermany  for  the  legions  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  Vitellius ;  he  bad  carried,  his '  victorious  arms  to  their  very 
camp,  and  there  obliged  them  to  capitulate.     An  irruption  into 
Italy  was  prevented  by  the  vigour  of  his  operations,  and  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Vespasian  was  enforced  by  his  orders.    He  com« 
plained  that  those  important  services  were  by  bis  enemies  invidi* 
ously  called  acts  of  rebellion.    But  thus  accused,  and  thus  calum- 
niated, could  it  be  expected  that,  in  such  a  juncture*  he  should 
sheatb  the  sword,  and  by  an  ignominious  surrender,  take  upon 
him  a  load  of  guilt?  Pusillanimity  and  mean  compliance  would 
haTe  been  treachery  to  himsel£     He  must  have  incurred  the  con- 
tempt of  the  legions  ;  but  be  chose  by  warlike  enterprise,  and  by 
bis  valour  in  the  field,  to  gain  their  applause.     In  the  distraction 
of  the  tiroes  many  things  happened  on  both  sides,  rash,  impetu- 
ouBf  and  perhaps  npt  to  b^  justified.     But  where  all  were  blam* 
able,  to  settle  the  measure  of  particular  guilt  seemed,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  to  be  a  fruitless  inquiry.    He  added,  that  the  Batavians  had 
been  at  all  times  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome:  while, they  were 
considered  in  that  light,  and  not  treated  as  a  vanquished  people, 
tbey  were  willing  to  maintain  their  old  attachment  with  unshaken 
constancy.  '  Their  arms^  their  men,  their  valour,  were  ready  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.      These,  he  said,  were  the  sentimenta 
of  bis  countrymen ;  they^  were  his  principles,  and  the  rule  of  hia 
conduct     Having  been  the  adviser  of  the  oath  to  Vespasian,  he 
was  now  the  mediator  of  a  general  peace. 

II.  Gerealis  beard  the  Batavian  chief  with  calm  attention.  He 
went  to  the  meeting  with  a  pacific  disposition ;  and,  having  no* 
thing  so  much  at  heart  as  a  compromise  of  all  difierences,  be  did 
not  amuse  himself  with  a  petty  controversy  about  inferior  matterSf, 
at  that  time  of  no  weight  or  consequence.  He  scorned  to  take  - 
notice  of  the  fallltcy  with  which  Civilis  attempted  to  colour  bis 
own  seditious  violence;  and»  in  order  effectually  to  restore  the 
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public  tranquillity,  he  dedared  himfelf  willing  tobury  all  past 
*  transactions  in  total  oblivion.  Peace  was  established,  and  that 
part  of  the  empire  remained  free  from  war  and  civil  commotions. 
Civilis,  from  that  time,  lost  all  weight  and  influence  with  bis 
countrymen.  They  considered  him  as  the  fierce  incendiary,  Who 
bad  kindled  up  the  flame  of  discord,  and  the  author  of  a  wide- 
wasting  war,  in  which  both  nations  saw  the  destruction  of  camps, 
the  desolation  of  cities,  and  the  slaughter  of  armies.  Cerealis  was 
soon  after  sent  to  command  in  Britain.  He  succeeded  Vettius 
Bolanus,  and,  by  his  warlike  spirit,  revived  the  lustre  of  the  Ro- 
man name,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the  inactive  genius  of 
his  predecessor.    . 

Peace  being  finally  concluded  with  the  Batavians,  the  Lingones 
and  other  states  of  Gaul  laid  down  their  arms.  The  people  saw 
that  they  were  victims  to  the  pride  and  wild  ambition  of  their 
chiefs,  and  all  were  willing  to  end  a  bloody  and  destructive  coo^ 
test,  in  which  desolation  was  the  only  consequence  of  victory. 
Tranquillity  was  restored  in  that  part  of  the  empire;  but  the  , 
troubles  in  M<Bsia  were  not  so  easily  quelled.  That  country  con- 
tinued to  be  the  theatre  of  war.  The  Sarmatians  had  made  an 
irruption,  with  the  ferocity  usual  among  barbarians ;  aod  having 
two  passions  to  gratify,  their  love  of  plunder,  and  their  savage  de- 
light in  blood,  they  marked  their  way  with  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion. -A  detail  of  their  operations  cannot  now  be  given.  History 
iias  transmitted  no  memorial  of  those  transactions.  All  we  know 
is,  that  Fonteius  Agrippa,  the  proconsul  of  Moesia,  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle,  and  fell  wi^h  honour  amidst  heaps  of  slain 
(a).  Soon  after  that  disaster,  Rubrius  Gallus  was  sent  by  Ves- 
pasian to  undertake  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  ofiicer  restored 
xnilitary  discipline,  and  revived  the  spirit  of  the  legions.  He 
sought  the  barbarians  in  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated  them  in 
every  encounter;  hanging  always  upon  their  rear,  till,  at  length, 
be  chased  them  out  of  the  province,  and  obliged  them  to  repass 
the  Danube.  His  next  care  was  to  secure  the  country  from  future 
incursions.  For  that  purpose  he  built  n  chain  of  forts  on  the 
frontier,  and,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  every  post,  gave  an 
.effectual  check  to  the  inroads  of  those  fierce  invaders. 

III.  Rome  had  now  no  war  upon  her  hands,  except  that  in  Ju- 
daea, under  the  conduct  of  Titus.  The  victories  obtained  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  the  rapid  success  with  which  he  over-ran  the  whole 
province  of  Galilee,  have  been  already  stated  (a).  That  com- 
mander knew  the  early  genius  of  his  son;  and  having  decided 
proofs  of  his  valour  and  military  talents,  he  thought  proper,  when 
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bis  own  affairs  called  him  into  Egypt,  to  leave  Titus  to  reap  the 
glory  of  ending  the  war  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  Tacitus 
has  described  Titus  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army,  inspiring 
the  soldiers  with  zeal  and  ardour  by  his  own  example,  and  win- 
ning all  hearts  by  his  amiable  mantters  (bj.  We  have  seen  him 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  throwing  up  towers,  and 
preparing  for  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege ;  and  there,  unfor* 
tunately,  Tacitus  leaves  us.  -  The  rest  of  the  great  historian's  work 
has  perished.  The  loss  can  never  be  repaired ;  but  an  event  so 
truly  intere  *ing  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence.  The  Jew  rsh 
war,  abstractedly  from  its  connection  with  religion,  presents  a 
series  of  calamities,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage,  that  cannot 
be  equalled  in  the  records  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  before 
us  an  infatuated  race  ripe  for  destruction,  and  by  their  own  folly 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  great  and  warlike  nation,  while  in- 
ternal divisions,  civil  discord,  party  rage  and  madness,  conspire 
with  a  foreign  force  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of  their  whole 
nation ;  we  see  a  city  so  strong  by  nature  and  art  that  it  was 
deemed  almost  impregnable,  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  near  eleven 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  perishing  in  the  flames :  a  temple,  in 
its  form  and  structure  the  wonder  of  the  world»  razed  to  its  found- 
^ion;  a  people  driven  from  their  native  land,  dispersed  all  over 
the  globe  to  exist  in  wandering  tribes,  but  to  find  no  place  where 
they  could  again  become  a  people  under  their  own  plan  of  polity* 
These  are  importapt  events;  and  they  become  more  striking, 
vrben  it  is  considered  that  they  were  foretold  by  Christ  himself 
forty  years  before  the  dreadful  catastrophe,  in  which  the  imme* 
dtate  finger  and  wrath  of  God  were  manifestly  displayed. 

IV.  The  natural  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
iero,  have  been  in  some  degree  explained  already,  but  may  with  , 
propriety  be  retouched  in  this  place,  when  we  are  entering  on  a 
siege  that  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  a  devoted  people.  The  mad 
ambition  of  Caligula  to  have  his  statue  placed  in  the  temple,  was 
the  first  occurrence  that  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and 
kindled  the  flame  of  discord  throughout  the  nation.  The  death  of 
Caligula  prevented  an  immediate  war,  but  did  nqt  appease  tlie 
jealousy  of  a  discontented  people,  who  were  not  only  determined 
that  the  images  of  deified  emperors  should  never  disgrace  their 
temple,  but  would  not  so  much  as  suffer  the  likeness  of  the  Csesars 
to  be  brought  into  their  territories.  Of  this  zeal  Josephiis  relates 
a  remarkable  instance.  He  tells  us,  that  when  Vitellius,  the  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  was  prepariug  to  march  his  army  through  a  part 
of  Judaea,  in  order  to  attack  the  Arabs,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  oh- 
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jected  to  the  measure,  alleging  that  the  colours  of  the  l^kms 
were  crowded  with  profane  images,  which  the  laws  did  not  allow 
to  be  seen  in  their  country.  The  Roman  general  yielded  to  the 
remonstrance,  and  ordered  Im  legions  to  pursue  a  more  circuitous 
way.  And  yet  this  con^Rcension  did  not  satisfy  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  seed-plots  of  a  revolt  were  laid ;  and  Felix,  the  bro- 
ther of  Pallas,  thereigning  favourite  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  by 
oppression,  rapine,  and  every  species  of  cruelty,  helped  to  spread 
a  general  spirit  of  revolt  Gessius  Florus,  who  by  his  interest 
with  Poppsea  obtained  from  Nero  the  post  of  governor  of  Judaea, 
found  the  province  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  distraction.  His  con- 
duct added  fuel  to  the  flame.  Avarice  was  his  ruling  passion. 
Resolved  to  aggrandize  himself,  and  accumulate  immoderate 
richcSy  he  practised  every  species  of  iniquity,  till  the  people,  fired 
with  indignation,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Cestius  Gallus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  even  to  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  war  was  not  his  talent :  he  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
fled  with  precipitation.  The  Jews  hutig  on  his  rear,  and  defeated 
him  in  every  skirmish.  According  to  Josephus,  they  took  an  ea- 
gle from  one  of  the  legions,  and  in  the  pursuit  cut  off*  no  less  than 
six  thousand  of  the  Roman  army,  Cestius  did  not  long  survive  the 
disgrace.  He  died  of  grief;  and  the  government  of  Syria  wai 
given  to  Mucianus,  who  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  ele- 
vation of  Vespasian  to  the  imperial  dignity.  But  the  Jewish  war 
required  a  commander  who  should  make  that  business  the  only 
object  of  his  attention.  Nero,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  gave  that  commission  to  the  man  who  was 
even  then  destined  to  be  emperor  of  Rome  (a).  In  the  space  of 
two  summers,  the  victorious  general  subdued  the  whole  countrjf, 
and  made  himself  master  of  every  strong-hold  and  fortified  city, 
except  Jerusalem,  which  was  reserved  to  crown  Titus  with  im- 
mortal glory. 

V.  Tacitus  has  described  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Tem- 
ple ;  but  perhaps,  with  the  advantage  of  D'Anville*s  plan,  a  more 
distinct  idea  of  the  place  may  now  be  given.  The  city  stoodt 
upon  two  hills,  namely.  Mount  Sion  to  the  south,  and  Acra  to 
/  the  north.  The  former,  being  the  loftiest,  was  called  the  upper, 
and  Acra  the  lower  city.  The  walls  of  each  were  washed  on 
the  outside  by  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  that  rushed  like  a  tor- 
rent from  west  to  east,  through  the  valleys  of  Hinnon  and  Cedron, 
to  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  famous  Temple  stood 
on  a  third  hill  called  Mount  Moriah,  which  on  the  eastern  side 
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was  bounded  by  tbe  valley  of  Cedron.    A  fourth  hill,  to  the  north 
of  the  Temple,  was,  in  process  of  time,  enclosed  within  the  for* 
tifications ;  and  there  the  Jews,  abounding  in  numbers,  built 
another  city.    The  new  quarter  wdk  called  Bezetha.    Josephus 
says  the  circumference  of  the  wt^i  city  was  three  and  thirty 
stadia^  computed  by  D'Anville  at  about  three  thousand  three 
hundred  paces.    Art  conspired  with  the  natural  situation  to  make 
the  worlffi  almost  inaccessible.    A  wall  of  great  strength  and  pro- 
digious elevation  surrounded  Sion,  extending  along  the  north  and 
weBt  sides  of  the  hill,  and,  being  carried  eastward,  separated  it 
from  Mount  Acra.    Mouut  Acra  was  enclosed  by  another  wall, 
which  stretched  to  the  north,  and^  then  diverging  towards  tbe 
east,  ended  at  Fort  Antonia.    The  third  wall  defended  the  Tem- 
ple to  tbe  east.    These  fortifications  were  further  strengthened 
by  towers  built  with  consummate  skill,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  de- 
acriptioo  given  by  Tacitus  (a).    Five  of  the  towers  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  strength  and  magnificence.    The  first  was 
the  tower  Psephina,  an  octagon  building  seventy  cubits  high, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  Arabia  towards  tbe  east,  and,  on  the 
irestera  side,  a  view  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia  to  the  margin  o£ 
the  sea:  the  other  four  were  built  by  Herod,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  Mark  Antony.    From  motives  of  gratitude  to  his 
patron,  Herod  called  one  of  bis  new  structures  the  Tower  An- 
tonia.   The  other  three  be  dedicated  to  the  persons  whom  ho 
BQOst  esteemed,  and,  to  do  them  honour^  made  use  of  their  names: 
Hippichos  was  his  dearest  friend  ;  Phasael  was  bis  drotber ;  and 
Mariamne,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  was  the  wife  whom  be  loved 
to  distraction,  and  in  his  fury  murdered,  while  he  adored  her  (h). 
The  temple  of  JerCisalem  was  an  immense  fabric,  divided  by  a 
Bumber  of  courts,  and  surrounded  with  porticos  and  magnificent 
galleries,  which  were,  in  fact,  so  many  fortifications,  that  made 
it  look,  as  Tacitus  observes. /^c^,  more  like  a  citadel  than  a  reli* 
gious  sanctuary.    The  place  of  worship,  or  the  temple  properly 
ao  called,  stood  in  the  centre,  detached  from  all  other  buildings; 
the  inside  was  divided  by  a  veil  or  curtain  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  the  Holy  of  Holies.    The  outward  space  was  filled 
with  buildings  appropriated  to  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  dwel- 
ling of  the  priests  and  others,  who  oificiated  at  the  altar.    A 
large  court,  encompassing  those  several  buildings,  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  allowed  to  enter  that  part,  but 
strictly  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.    The  whole  of  this  vast 
quadrangle,  according  to  Josephus;  was  six  stadia,  or  three  quar- 
ters of  a  inile,  round :  as  D'Anvilla  computes  it,  the  circumfer* 
ea«e  was  still  greater. 
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VI.  This  great  and  opulent  but  devoted  city  was  now  the  last 
receptacle  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  people  saw  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms  :  all  Galilee  over-run  by  the  conqueror, 
their  fortresses  stormed,  aiA^eir  armies  routed  in  every  engage- 
ment In  that  alarming  ^Kis,  all  degrees  and  orders  of  men 
abandoned  their  habitations,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  Jerusalem. 
The  celebration  of  the  Passover,  which  was  then  near  at  hand, 
attracted  prodigious  multitudes  to  pay  their  worship.  It  is,  not- 
withstanding, probable  that  Josephus  exaggerates,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  besieged  in  the  city  amounted  to  three  millions;  Ta- 
citus says,  six  hundred  thousand.  If  from  the  last  number  we 
deduct  women  and  children,  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  there 
tvill  still  remain  a  vast  warlike  force  to  man  the  works,  and  repel 
the  approaches  of  the  enemy.  What  added  to '  the  difficulties 
which  Titus  had  to  encounter  was  the  desperate  resolution  of 
men  during  the  whole  war  inured  to  carnage,  and  to  the  natural 
obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  temper  uniting  the  madness  of  enthusiasm. 
They  were  taught  by  their  false  prophets,  that  tbe  Lord  of  Hosts 
would  fight  their  battles,  and  deliver  them  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
The  predictions  that  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  were 
not  understood  as  promising  a  Hedeemer  to  free  the  world  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  send  forth  the  light  of  truth  from  Judaea : 
as  Tacitus  observes,  they  expected  an  heroic  conqueror,  who 
should  march  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  extend  the  tiomi- 
nion  of  the  East  over  all  foreign  nations.  But  the  Jewish  mind 
was  not  to  be  enlightened.  The  divine  vengeance  had  been  de- 
clared with  awful  denunciations ;  they  had  been  told,  that  their 
enemies  should  cast  a  trench  around  them,  and  not  leave  0ne  stone 
upon  another.  The  celebrated  Bossuet,  in^  his  Discourse  on  Uni« 
versal  History,  confirms  the  account  of  portents  and  prodigies, 
ds  related  by  Tacitus  fa  J.  **  And  what  (says  he)  could  be  so 
alarming  a  signal  of  the  impending  wrath  of  Heaven,  as  the  hol- 
low murmur  beard  by  the  priests  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  voice 
that  issued  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  Let  us  leave  this  place  !  It 
was  manifest  that  the  Temple 'was  abandoned  by  God  and  his 
AngeU."  The  same  excellent  author  relates  another  phenomenon, 
which  either  was  a  miracle,  or  might  have  been  considered  by 
the  people  as  an  awful  warning.  Four  years  before  the  war  with 
the  Romans,  a  common  peasant  began,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  to 
cry  out,  *•  A  voice  from  the  east!  A  voice  from  the  west!  A 
voice  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world!  A  voice  against  Jeru- 
salem !  against  the  temple,  and  all  new-married  brides  and  bride- 
grooms !  A  voice  against  the  whole  body  of  the  people!"    From 
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that  time  be  never  ceased  day  and  night  to  repeat,  *'  Woe  to  the 
people!  Woe  to  Jerusalem!*'  No  other  words  came  from  b\s 
lips.  In  the  temple,  at  all  religio^ceremonies,  he  uttered  the 
same  dreadful  menace.  He  was  s^Bd,  and  dragged  before  the 
magistrate :  to  every  intcrrogatorjrnis  answer  was,  "  Woe  to 
Jerusalem!"  He  was  ordered  to  be  whipt,  and  then  turned 
adrift  as  a  wild  enthusiast  He  rambled  about  the  country, 
visiting  every  city,  and  in  his  fits  of  transport  uttering  the  same 
terrible  prediction,  straining  his  voice  to  the  utmost  pitch,  yet  not 
enfeebling  it.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  went  on  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  proclaiming  vengeance,  and,  with  crowds  of 
his  countrymen,  returned  to  Jerusalem.  The  siege  being  form* 
ed,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  walls,  exclaiming  with  vehemence, 
"  W"oe  to  the  city !  Woe  to  the  temple !  Woe  to  the  people !" 
He  added  at  last,  "  Woe  to  myself!'*  and,  in  that  moment,  a 
stone  from  a  battering-engine  struck  him  dead  on  the  spot  The 
name  of  this  man^  says  Bossuet,  was  Jesus  ;  and  it  may  be,  that 
since  the  first  who  offered  grace  and  mercy,  and  eternal  life, 
expired  on  the  cross,  the  second  of  the  name  was  ordained  to 
denounce  the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation* 

VIL  Though  the  Jews  by  their  rashness  involved  themselves 
in  a  war  with  a  great  and  powerful  empire,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  their  own  hands,  not  by 
the  Roman  arms.  They  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  by  the  worst  iniquities,  and,  to  complete  their  utter 
destruction,  were  still  abandoned  to  the  vices  that  provoked  their 
fate.  False  prophets,  as  had  been  foretold,  imposed  on  the  de- 
luded people.  Heresies  sprang  up  and  multiplied;  new  doc- 
trines were  propagated :  and  by  consequence  various  sects  were 
formed  ;  all,  as  usual  among  schismatics,  envenomed  against  each 
other.  Ueligious  dissensions  engendered  civil  discord ;  and 
Judaea,  rent  smd  torn  by  contending  factions,  became  a  theatre  of 
horror,  rapine,  and  mutual  slaughter.  By  the  contest  between 
Vespasian  and  Viteliius,  which  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  822. 
the  Jews  gained  some  respite  from  the  operations  of  a  victorious 
enemy  ;  but  they  had  not  the  wisdom  to  employ  the  interval  in 
preparations  for  another  campaign.  Three  powerful  factions 
divided  the  whole  nation;  and,  as  usual  when  the  infatuated 
multitude  claim  a  right  to  exercise  what  is  called  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  each  faction  was  under  the  management  of  a  leader 
or  a  chief,  who  was  admired  for  his  eloquence  and  superior 
talents.  But  eloquence  without  integrity  is  a  frivolous  talent: 
it  has  been  properly  called  lip-wisdom*    The  three  demagogues 
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knew  the  popular  arts  by  which  the  rabble  is  generally  influ- 
enced. The  public  good  was  their  pretext,  but  their  own  private 
ambition  was  the  exciting  nft^ve,  the  cause  of  all  their  actions. 
They  talked  of  the  indepen^jpt  spirit  of  their  nation,  and  the 
glory  of  resisting  the  Roman  legions ;  but  while  they  railed  at 
slavery,  their  own  domination  was  the  object  in  view. 

Of  these  three  tyrants  Eleazar  was  the  firat  in  point  of  time. 
When  Cestjus,  as  already  mentioned,  encamped  before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  he  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong  party, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Zealots,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  Temple.    John  of  Giscala  saw  the  strength  of  that  faction, 
and  had  the  address  to  insinuate  himself  into  their  clubs  or 
political  meetings.     He  had  a  wonderful  flow  of  words,  and  was 
soon  admired  as  a  consummate  orator.    An  artful  concealer  of 
his  sinister  purposes,  he  knew  how   to  gloss  and  decorate'  his 
speeches  with  well-acted   zeal  for  the  public  good.     He  drew 
over  to  his  party  a  number  of  the  most  active  Zealots,  and  formed 
a  league  that  soon  grew  formidable  to  Eleazar.    Strong  as  his 
confederacy  was,  he  was  not  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
temple ;  but  the  city,  as  if  taken  by  conquest,  fell  under  his 
absolute  dominion.      Inured,  before  he  entered  Jerusalem,  to  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  and  the  most  violent  acts  of  depreda- 
tion, he  continued  in  -the  city  to  practise  the  same  horrible  out- 
rages,  till  the  people  .  resolved  to  call  in  another  tyrant  to  their 
assistance.    This  was  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  who  bad  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  his  intrepid  courage  and  the  most 
flagitious  crimes.    By  promising  rewards  to  the  free,  and  freedom 
to  the  slaves,  he  was  able  to  form  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men.    With  that  force  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
The  citizens,  harassed  and  worn  out  by  the  oppressions  of  John, 
opened  their  gates  to  receive  him.    Simon  entered  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  rabble.    He  promised  to  be  the  friend  of 
the  people.    Various  conflicts   ensued   between  him   and  the 
Zealots.    Fierce  and  obstinate  battles  were  fought ;  houses  were 
plundered ;  whole  families  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and  Jeru- 
salem was  a  scene  of  blood  and  massacre.    The  parties  gained 
alternate  victories,  but  no  decisive  blow  was  struck.     Eleazar 
remained  in  possession  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Temple ;  John 
maintained  bis  post  on  Mount  Moriah  ;  and  Simon  commanded 
in  Salem  and  Bezetha.    The  Christians,  who .  resided  in  the  city 
of  Jerusalem,  finding  that  Titus  was  approaching  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  knew  their  time  to  depart    They  saw,  according  to 
the  warning  given  to  them  by  Christ  himself,  that  desolatioa 
was  nigh«  and,  as  commanded,  fled  to  the  mountains  (a). 
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Vni.  Such  wa«  the  internal  state  of  Jerusalem  when  Titus, 
early  in  the  spring,  encamped  before  the  walls.    The  natural 
clemency  of  that  amiable  prince  inclined  him  to  offer  terms  of 
capitulation,  but  he  too  well  kne^^e  obstinacy  of  a  blind  and 
devoted  race.    An  account  of  thdjij^gi^^i^^  ^^^  allied  forces  that 
went  on  this  expedition  has  been  stated  by  Tacitus  ("aj.    The 
first  care  of  Titus  was  to  form  his  lines,  to  level  the  grounds,  and 
throw  up  forts  and  battlements  before  the  walls  of  the  city.    The 
legions  went  to  work  with  alacrity,  all  contending  with  emulation 
to  execute  the  orders  of  their  general.    In  the  midst  of  these 
exertions,  a  sudden   burst  of   lamentation  assailed  their  ears. 
They  looked,  and  saw  advancing,  from  one  of  the  gates,  a  wretch- 
ed band  of  mourners,  stretching  forth  their  hands,  and,  with 
hideous  cries  and  dismal  shrieks,  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
Romans  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  their  fellow-citizens.    The 
soldiers  were  touched  with  compassion.    Without  waiting  for 
the  command  of  their  officers,  they  went  in  a  body  to  succour 
the  distressed,  and  conduct  them  to  their  tents.  '  In  that  moment 
was  seen  the  treachery  of  the  Jewish  character.    The  notes  of 
grief  were  changed  to  warlike  shouts.     The  traitors  surrounded 
the  generous  soldiers,  and,*  brandishing  their  daggers,  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  the  fury  of  the  vilest  assassins.    The  Romans 
were  massacred  on  the  spot,  while  a  band  of  Jews  on  the  walls 
beheld  the  tragic  spectacle  with  fell  delight,  and,  adding  taunts 
and  insult  to  their  perfidy,  made  a  jest  of  the  unhappy  victims, 
who  were  butchered  for  their  humanity. 

IX.  This  stratagem  had  the  effect  of  kindling  a  spirit  of 
revenge  throughout  the  Roman  army.  Titus  in  the  mean  time 
preserved  the  even  tenour  of  his  happy  disposition.  To  yield  to 
sudden  emotions  of  anger  was  not  in  his  nature.  He  weighed 
all  circumstances,  and  still  wished  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 
He  saw  a  deluded  people,  who,  by  open  rebellion,  had  provoked 
the  Roman  arms,  and  though  pent  up  within  their  walls,  still 
believed  their  false  prophets,  expecting  to  be  masters  of  universal 
empire :  he  knew  that  they  were  distracted  by  intestine  factions ; 
that,  under  the  direction  of  their  chiefs,  the  assassin's  dagger 
was  every  day  drenched  in  blood,  and  massacre  laid  waste  the 
city,  Titus  beheld  their  misfortunes  with  an  eye  of  pity :  will- 
ing to  sheath  the  slaughtering  sword,  he  offered  a  general 
pardon ;  but  in  vain ;  the  whole  nation  was  infatuated  and  ripe 
for  destruction. 

The  Roman  soldiers,  eager  to  begin  the  attack,  carried  on 
their  works  with  unabating  vigour.    Mounds  were  thrown  up ; 
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forU  were  built ;  and  baUering-rams  and  other  warlike  engines 
were  advanced  to  the  walls.  The  first  impression  was  made  on 
Salem,  or  the  lower  city,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Jerusalem. 
Simon  commanded  in  that  a||rter:  his  sword,  which  had  been 
till  then  employed  agains^^s  fellow-citizens,  was  at  length 
turned  against  the  besiegers.  He  exerted  his  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  by  his  example  inspired  his  men  with  undaunted 
resolution.  But  the  vigour  of  the  l^ions  was  irresistible.  Darts 
and  firebrands,  and  other  missive  weapons,  were  thrown  into  the 
town  with  incessant  fury  ;  stones  of  enormous  weight  were  dis- 
charged from  a  number  of  engines;  and  the  besieged  were  driven 
from  the  ramparts.  In  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  Titus  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  shoulder,  of  which  he  felt  the  symptoms 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  but  danger  served  only  to  animate 
his  warlike  spirit  The  soldiers  followed  the  example  of  their 
general.  The  battering-rams  oi>ened  a  breach  in  the  walls ;  the 
conquering  troops  rushed  in,  sword  in  hand,  and  took  possession 
of  Salem.  This  was  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  by  their  success  they  had  gained  a  perilous 
situation.  They  were  exposed  to  the  engines  of  the  enemy  from 
Bezetha  and  the  Tower  of  Antonia  on  the  north,  from  the  Tem- 
ple on  the  east,  and  from  Sion  on  the  south.  But  to  confront 
every  danger  was  the  maxim  and  the  practice  of  the  legions. 
They  maintained  the  conflict  five  days  successively,  and  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty.  Titus  entered  Bezetha  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  men. 

X.  The  Jews  fled  in  consternation ;  and  if  the  Romans  had 
been  allowed  to  pursue  their  advantage,  that  day  might  have 
ended  the  siege.  But  Titus  paused  in  the  moment  of  victorj'. 
Clemency  resumed  her  influence.  He  ordered  his  men  to  give 
quarter  to  all  that  laid  down  their  arms.  The  runawa}'S  took 
shelter  in  the  Tower  Antonia.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  humanity  of  Titus  would  have  softened  the  rigour  of 
the  Jewish  mind.  It  had  a  contrary  eflTect.  The  infktuated 
people  ciMild  not  suppose  that  virtue  was  his  motive.  His  con- 
duct was  imputed  to  despair  and  cowardice.  John  and  Simoa 
agreed,  for  the  first  time,  to  carry  on  their  operations  with  a 
spirit  of  union.  They  collected  their  numbers,  and  poured  down 
to  the  attack  with  impetuous  fury.  Titus  saw  the  dsnger  of 
being  surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and,  with  that  presence 
of  mind  which  never  deserted  him,  cesolved  at  once  not  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  his  men  for  the  vain  glory  of  their  general.    He  bad 
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gained  a  victory ;  but  prudence  required  that  he  should,  for  the 
present,  resign  all  his  advantages.  He  sounded  a  retreat,  and  re« 
turned  to  his  camp. 

XL  The  preparations  necessary  foj.  a  second  assault  employed 
the  legions  during  the  four  following  days.  The  interval  was 
dreadful  to  the  Jews.  Internal  dissensions  broke  out  with  redou- 
bled fury.  Simon  considered  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  as  a  com- 
plete victory,  and  made  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  short  time  they 
would  raise  the  siege.  Elate  with  success,  he  thought  it  time  to 
thiuk  of  aggrandizing  himself.  A  man  of  his  disposition  knew 
no  way  to  establish  his  ill-gotten  power,  but  by  wading  through 
scenes  of  blood.  His  partisans  committed  depredations  at  their 
will  and  pleasure,  and  bis  assassins  drenched  their  daggers  in  the 
blood  of  all  who  dared  to  lament  the  miseries  of  their  country. 
Simon  bad  been  raised  to  bis  bad  eminence  by  Mathias,  a  priest, 
who  presided  at  all  public  sacrifices ;  and  he  now  considered 
the  nnan  to  whom  he  owed  an  obligation  as  a  living  reproach. 
He  accused  his  friend  of  a  design  to  desert  to  the  Romans,  and  op 
that  charge,  condemned  him  to  death,  together  with  his  three 
sons.  The  venerable  old  man  begged  with  earnest  supplication  to 
be  the  first  victim,  that  he  might  not  live  to  see  so  horrible  a  spec- 
tacle as  the  murder  of  his  children.  The  prayer  of  misery  was 
rejected.  The  wretched  father  saw  his  sons  bleed,  and,  having 
felt  that  agony  of  heart,  resigned  himself  to  the  executioner. 

John,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  think  himself  established  in 
pletiitude  of  power,  while  Eleazar  still  remained  in  possession 
of  tfie  inner  part  of  the  Temple.  His  ambition  could  not  brook 
a  rival.  Eleazar,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  resources  to  sup* 
port  himself,  and  his  party,  but  the  offerings  and  first-fruits 
that  were  brought  to  the  sanctuary.  Those,  in  contempt  of  all 
laws  divine  and  human,  he  converted  to  his  own  use;  and  with 
that  view,  allowed  admittance  to  all  who  came  to  offer  their  ado- 
ration. During  the  horrors  of  the  siege,  sacrifices,  libations,  and 
other  acts  of  devotion,  went  on  in  the  Temple ;  but  in  the  niidst 
of  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  holy  place  was  deluged  with  hu- 
man blood  mixed  with  the  gore  of  slaughtered  victims.  John 
was,  at  length,  determined  to  end  the  contest  with  Eleazar.  Am- 
bition like  his  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  the 
absolute  command.  Having  taken  his  measures  for  that  purpose, 
he  ordered  his  band  of  assassins  to  mix  with  the  crowd  that  en- 
tered the  inner  Tenjple.  A  dreadful  scene  of  confusion,  horror, 
and  murder,  followed.  The  ruffians,  skilled  in  their  trade,  threw 
off  their  upper  garments,  and,  brandishing  their  poniards,  struck 
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a  general  panic.  The  Zealots  of  £leazar'8  party  rushed  out  of 
the  Temple  with  precipitation.  The  innocent  multitude  clung 
to  the  altar ;  but  the  altar  was  no  longer  a  sanctuary.  All  were 
put  to  death  without  distinction.  By  this  horrible  stratagem  John 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Eleazar,  according  to  Tacitus  (a)^ 
fell  in  the  general  massacre ;  but,  if  we  believe  Josephus,  be  sur« 
yived  to  act  for  the  future  under,  the  command  of  John,  who  be- 
came the  ruling  chief  of  the  Zealots.  The  three  factions  which 
prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  were,  in  this  manner,  re- 
duced to  two.  John  and  Simon  were  now  the  pretended  friends 
of  the  people,  and  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

XII.  Titus  knew,  by  sure  intelligence,  that  the  cessation  <^ 
arms,  which  his  preparations  rendered  necessary,  was  by  the  folly 
and  madness  of  the  besieged  converted  to  their  own  destruction, 
tie  exerted  himself  notwithstanding,  to  return  to  the  charge  with-* 
out  loss  of  time.  The  exertions  of  the  soldiers  seconded  his 
most  ardent  wishes.  Having  constructed  his  warlike  engineSy 
and  taken  his  measure  for  the  assault,  he  made  his  approaches  to 
the  breach,  which  he  had  already  battered,  and  by  an  incessant 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows,  and  other  missive  weapons,  had 
kept  open,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  to  repair  their  for- 
tifications.' The  legions  advanced  to  the  assault  with  determined 
bravery.  The  conflict  lasted  three  days  without  intermission. 
On  the  fourth,  the  archere  and  slingers  discharged  such  an  unin- 
terrupted volley,  that  the  besieged  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
station  on  the  ramparts.  The  engineers  played  their  battering- 
rams  with  the  greatest  skill  and  success.  The  walls  gave  way  ; 
and  the  Romans,  in  close-embodied  ranks,  were  able  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  breach.  The  Jews  fled  for  shelter  to  Sion  and 
Mount  Moriah.  Titus  entered  with  the  conquering  troops,  and 
once  more  took  possession  of  Salem.  He  ordered  all  the  bouses 
to  be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  marked  out  the  lines  of  his  cam]!!. 
He  fllled  the  towers  that  were  left  standing,  with  a  band  of  se- 
lect men,  who  from  that  advantageous  post  would  know  how  to 
annoy  the  battlements  of  the  enemy.  The  whole  city  was  now 
enclosed  within  the  lines  of  circumvallation  which  Titus  had  or- 
dered in  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Salem  was  completely  con- 
quered. The  legions  extended  tbeir  ranks  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the 
Tower  Antonia,  and  thence  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Temple.  But  new  difiiculties  were  the  conse- 
quence of  victory.  A  wide  extensive  valley  lay  between  the 
base  of  Mount  Moriah  and  Bezetha.  The  Romans,  in  that  situa<- 
tion,  were  exposed  to  the  slings  and  engines  of  the  enemy  on  the 
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summit  of  the  Tower  Antonia,  the  Temple,  and  Mount  Sion. 
To  men  who  were  directly  under  those  forts  or  citadels,  the 
height  appeared  stupendous  and  inaccessible.  Till  towers  of 
equal  elevation  were  raised,  there  was  no  way  to  assault  the  works; 
and  to  batter  a  breach  was  impossible.  This  occasioned  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  for  ten  days.  The  labour  was  immense,  and 
such  as  would  have  deterred  any  forces  but  a  Roman  army.  The, 
soldiers  loved  their  general,  and  their  ardour  rose  in  proportion, 

XIII.  The  Jews  in  consternation  saw  from  their  ramparts  the 
towers  rising  high  in  air,  and  the  platforms,  which  were  to 
receive  the  warlike  engines,  built  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished 
them.  They  now  thought  it  tin^  to  desist  from  their  internal 
feuds,  and  the  rage  of  mutual  slaughter.  The  common  danger 
reconciled  all  parties.  John  and  Simon  formed  an  union  of  coun- 
sels. They  assembled  their  bravest  troops,  and,  having  concerted 
their  plan  of  operations,  made  a  sally  into  the  city  of  Salem  with 
their  whole  strength  combined.  The  Romans  were  taken  by 
surprise.  Despair  itself  inspired  the  Jews  with  courage.  Their 
first  impression  was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  legions  gave  ground, 
aud  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp.  The  Jews  pursued 
them  to  their  intrenchments.  The  Romans  were  besieged  in 
their  turn.  All  was  uproar,  terror,  and  confusion,  till  Titus,  by 
his  exhortations,  by  his  own  example,  and  by  every  efibrt,  roused 
the  spirit  of  his  men,  and  led  them  on  to  the  charge.  The  Jews 
were  repulsed.  They  fled ;  they  were  pursued ;  they  were  taken 
prisoners,  or  put  to  the  sword.  The  slaughter  lasted  till  night 
came  on,  and  John  and  Simon,  with  their  surviving  numbers,  re- 
treated to  their  former  station. 

XIV.  Titus  was  now  at  liesure  to  raise  the  necessary  batteries^ 
tad  construct  all  his  works  for  a  grand  assault.  The  besieged, 
in  the  mean  time,  were  afflicted  with  disasters  worse,  if  possible, 
than  their  own  horrible  assassinations.  A  dreadful  famine  laid 
waste  the  city.  The  streets  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying ;  old  men,  women,  and  qhildren,  stretched  forth  their  hand* 
for  sustenance,  and  expired  in  the  act ;  the  wounded  soldiera 
perished  for  want  of  relief:  shrieks  and  groans  and  lamentations 
resounded  in  every  quarter ;  the  surviving  wretches  envied  the 
fete  of  those  wlio  died  first ;  they  lived  only  to  prolong  their 
misery,  fixing  their  eyes  on  the  Temple,  and  invoking  deatlf  to 
end  their  woes.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  neglected.  It  was  ^ 
necessary,  however,  to  remove  the  dead  bodies.  John  and  Simon 
ordered  them  to  be  thrown  down  the  steep  into  the  lower  city* 
Titus  went  to  view  the  i^nhappy  victims,  as  they  lay  in  heap* 
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under  the  walls.  Shocked  at  a  scene  so  melancholy  and  afTectiDg, 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven^  and  called  the  gods  to  witness 
that  he  was  not  the  cause  of  those  dreadful  calamities. 

John  and  Simon»  the  tyrannical  authors  of  every  mischief,  be- 
held the  distress  of  the  people  without  remorse  or  pity.  Under 
their  direction,  plunder  and  massacre  went  on  with  unrelenting 
fury.  A  band  of  assassins  continued  prowling  about  in  quest  of 
prey.  They  searched  every  house ;  and  where  they  saw  an  ap- 
pearance of  health,  they  seized  the  wretched  family,  and  dragged 
them  like  so  many  criminals  to  the  rack,  in  order  to  make  them 
discover  in  what  secret  place  they  laid  up  their  slender  hoard  of 
victuals.  The  two  friends  of  the  people  converted  every  tiling  to 
their  own  use.  Distress  and  misery  went  on  increasing,  and  deeds 
that  shocked  humanity  were  committed  in  the  face  of  the  day. 
Fathers  took  the  nourishment  from  their  children,  and  sons  seized 
it  from  their  mothers.  In  return,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mary, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  removed  with  all  her  substance 
from  beyond  the  Jordan  to  take  shelter  in  Jerusalem,  committed 
an  outrage  that  cannot  be  related  without  horror.  A  band  of  ruf- 
fians carried  off  her  little  store  of  corn.  Enraged  by  that  act  of 
violence,  she  seized  her  infant,  then  at  her  breast,  and,  in  despair 
and  phrensy,  plunged  a  poniard  in  its  heart  Nor  did  she  stop 
there:  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  to  be  appeased.  She  cut  her 
babe  in  pieces,  and  devoured  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  The  smell 
of  victuals  soon  attracted  a  banditti  of  free-booters.  They  broke 
into  the  house;  and,  though  inured  to  murder,  they  recoiled  with 
horror  at  a  sight  so  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  story  was  soon 
divulged ;  it  spread  through  the  city,  and  reached  the  Roman 
camp.  Titus  beard  it  with  astonishment  He  heaved  a  sigh, 
and  mourned  the  lot  of  humanity.  His  towers,  his  platforms^ 
and  his  warlike  engines,  were  completed;  his  slingers  and  archers 
were  at  their  post,  and  his  whole  army  panted  for  an  oppoKunity 
to  display  their  valour;  but  he  himself  was  still  retained  by  the 
tenderness  of  his  nature.  He  caused  a  general  amnesty  to  be  pro< 
claimed  in  fkvour  of  all  who  should  make  a  voluntary  surrender; 
and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  promise  to  pre* 
serve  the  city;  the  temple,  and  the  religion  of  the  people.  Num- 
bers embraced  the  offer,  and  rushed  out  of  the  gates  on  every 
sidfe;  but  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  pursued  a  devoted  race. 
The  wretched  fugitives,  in  their  way  to  the  Roman  camp,  passed 
through  the  lines  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  listed  under  the  banners 
of  Titus.  A  soldier  of  that  nation  perceived  a  Jew  discharf^ing 
the  superfluities  of  nature,  and  then  searching  for  the  gold  which 
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be  had  swallowed  before  he  left  the  town.  That  circumstance 
diffused  a  notion,  that  all  the  Jews  had  adopted  the  sane  strata- 
gem to  secrete  their  money.  Full  of  that  idea,  the  Arabs  rushed 
with  furj  on  the  defenceless  multitude,  and  ripped  up  their  heU 
lies  to  discover  their  hidden  treasure.  The  Romans  followed 
the  example,  and  a  scene  of  blood  and  carnage  continued,  till 
Titus,  fired  with  indignation,  checked  the  fury  of  his  men,  and 
gave  the  promised  protection  to  all  that  escaped  the  massacre. 

XV.  Titus  found  that  his  lenity,  instead  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  the  Jewish  mind,  was  considered  by  that  bbstinate 
people  as  a  proof  of  weakness.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
make  one  vigorous  effort,  and  let  the  enemy  see  the  strength  and 
Talour  of  the  Roman  army.  His  operations  were  directed  against 
Fort  Antonia.  John  and  Simon  no  sooner  saw  the  platforms  and 
wooden  towers  advancing  towards  the  walls,  than  they  made 
a  sally  with  intent  to  set  fire  to  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  The 
Zealots,  armed  with  torches  and  firebrands,  advanced  with  eager^ 
ness.  The  legions  showed  a  firm  undaunted  countenance.  The 
signal  for  the  attack  being  given,  they  charged  the  enemy  in  such 
compact  order,  that  nothing  could  resist  their  fury.  The  con- 
flict did  not  last  long.  The  Jews  were  thrown  into  confusion, 
and,  after  a  few  vain  efforts,  retreated  to  their  city. 

The  battering-rams  were  advanced  against  the  tower  Antonia. 
The  besieged  discharged  from  their  ramparts  a  volley  of  stones 
and  other  missive  weapons.  Nothing  could  deter  the  Romans, 
They  cond  ensed  their  shields  over  their  heads,  arwl,  having  formed 
a  military  shell,  began  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  walls,  while 
the  engineers  annoyed  the  enemy  on  the  upper  part  of  the  works. 
At  length  the  arch  of  a  deep  subterraneous  cavern,  which  had  been 
constructed  under  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower,  fell  in  at  once, 
and  drew  after  it  a  great  part  of  the  wall  in  one  prodigious  ruin. 
The  opening  was  wide  enough  for  the  Romans  to  enter  in  wide 
extended  lines :  but,  according  to  Josephus,  they  stood  aghast  at 
the  sight  of  an  inward  wall,  which  had  been  built  by  the  order 
of  John.  The  historian  relates  a  number  of  circumatances,  that 
derogate  much  from  our  idea  of  the  courage  and  discipline  of  a 
Roman  army.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  the  tower  Antonia  was  on 
the  following  day  taken  by  storm.  The  Jews  who  escaped  the 
sword,  fled  in  dismay  and  terror  to  the  Temple,  which  they  con- 
aidered  as  a  safe  asylum,  still  convinced  that  a  sanctuary,  of  which 
the  God  of  Abraham  was  the  protector,  would  never  yield  to  the 
Roman  arms. 
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XVI.  Titus  had  now  gained  an  enniinence  from  which  his  war« 
like  engines  could  play  with  advantage  on  the  enemy.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  Temple  lay  exposed  to  the  valour  of  the  legions. 
His  clemency  made  him  suspend  his  operations.  To  sare  the 
sanctuary,  and  even  to  protect  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  a 
religion,  which  with  every  Roman,  he  condemned  as  a  perverse 
superstition,  was  still  the  wish  of  his  heart.  Josephus,  who,  as  the 
reader  will  remember  (a)^  commanded  the  garrison  at  Jotapata 
in  Galilee,  and  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  Vespasian,  attended 
Titus  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Whether  he  misunderstood 
the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah,  or  misinterpreted  them  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Roman  general,  cannot  now  be  known* 
Tacitus  condemns  the  blind  superstition  of  the  Jews,  who  would 
r<ot  see  that  the  prediction  had,  as  he  conceived  it,  a  palpable  re- 
ference to  Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  (h).  Josephus  either  ac- 
tually did  or  pretended  to  see  it  in  the  same  light.  Willing  to 
stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  Titus  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Jewish  chiefs ;  and  for  that  purpose  no  one  seemed  so  proper 
as  a  native  of  the  country,  who  would  know  the  topics  fit  to  be 
urged,  and  by  his  powers  of  persuasion  might  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  passions,  and  make  an  impression  on  the  hearts  of  a  de- 
luded people.  Josephus  undertook  that  important  embassy.  He 
had  an  interview  with  John,  and  has  left  in  his  history  a  detail 
of  all  that  passed.  It  will  be  sufficient,  in  this  abridgment,  to  ob- 
serve, that  nothing  could  alter  the  obf^tinacy  of  a  blind  enthu- 
siast, who  by  his  manifold  crimes  provoked  the  wrath  of  an  o& 
fended  God,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  infatuated  as  to  ex- 
pect the  divine  protection.  Josephus,  though  reviled  as  a  traitor 
to  his  codntry  and  a  slave  to  the  Romans,  made  use  of  every  ar- 
gument to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  ;  he  represented  to  them 
the  horrors  of  inevitable  destruction ;  heavi^n  and  ^arth  combined 
against  their  city  ;  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  exclaimed,  '*  I 
see  at  length,  too  late  I  see,  that  I  am  struggling  against  the  will 
of  God.  Titus  wishes  to  save  you  from  desolation,  and  your  doom 
is  pronounced  above.  It  is  God,  a  powerful^  an  avenging  God» 
who  sends  the  Romans  to  bury  all  in  ruin.  Repentance  may  still 
efface  your  crimes  ;  contrition  of  heart  may  avert  the  impending 
vengeance  ;  save  yourselves  and  your  holy  city;  save  your  Tem- 
ple, the  wonder  of  the  universe  ;  Titus  wishes  to  preserve  that 
noble  structure ;  do  not  be  worse  enemies  to  yourselves,  than 
even  the  Romans,  who  hold  the  sword  over  your  heads,  and  still 
in  mercy  forbear  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.'*    He  could  no.  more  ; 
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a  flood  of  tears  suppressed  his  voice;  he  turned  bis  eyes  to  the 
Temple,  heaved  a  sigh,  and  returned  to  Fort  Antonia. 

XVII.  Titus  saw  that  his  moderation  served  only  to  confirm 
the  hard  of  heart;  and,  by  protracting  the  siege,  to  expose  his 
men  to  ambuscades,  and  the  danger  of  sudden  skirmishes  with 
a  people  inured  to  craft  and  stratagem.  He  called  a  council  of 
war.  The  principal  officers  were  of  opinion,  that  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Temple  would  secure  a  lasting 
peace.  A  building  which  the  Jews  themselves  had  made  a 
theatre  of  blood,  ought  not,  they  contended,  to  be  any  longer 
considered  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  rather  a  citadel,  in 
which  the  garrison  remained  in  force ;  and,  since  the  proffered 
capitulation  was  rejected,  ought  to  be  given  up  to  the  fury  of 
an  enraged  soldiery.  Titus  concurred  with  his  oQicers  in  every 
pointy  except  the  demolition  of  the  inner  part  of  the  Temple. 
That  he  still  resolved  to  save;  but,  as  Josephus  observes,  a 
superior  Council  had  otherwise  ordained.  God  in  his  justice 
had  decreed  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  I'itus,  unconscious  of  his 
mission,  was  the  agent  to  execute  the  will  of  Heaven. 

On  the  following  day  the  general  assault  began.  The  Romans 
advanced  under  their  military  shell  to  the  outward  wall  of  the 
Temple.  The  Jews  sallied  out,  and  a  fierce  engagement  followed. 
Nothing,  however,  could  break  through  the  close  embodied  lines 
of  the  legions.  The  besieged  gave  way,  and,  finding  themselves 
pursued  with  impetuous  fury,  fled  for  shelter  to  the  inner  court. 
The  Romans  entered  sword  in  hand.  The  battle  was  renewed 
with  redoubled  ardour.  The  combatants  were  confined  to  one 
spot.  For  the  Jews,  no  room  for  flight ;  the  Romans  fought 
to  end  the  war.  The  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
victors,  reverberated  by  the  surrounding  walls,  filled  the  place 
with  di-eadful  uproar.  The  orders  of  Titus  and  his  officers  were 
no  longer  heard.  The  Jews,  in  some  parts,  fought  with  frantic 
obstinacy.  Numbers  in  de^^pair  fled  to  the  sanctuary.  There 
the  false  prophets  still  assured  them  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was 
on  their  side.  In  that  instant  the  besiegers  forced  the  gates. 
The  massy  gold  and  glittering  ornaments  inspired  them  with  new 
ardour.  The  love  of  plunder  conspired  with  revenge,  and  Titus 
exerted  himself  in  vain  to  restrain  their  fury.  One  of  the  soldiers 
mounted  to  the  top  of  the  portico,  and  threw  a  combustible 
weapon,  which  clung  to  the  woodwork,  and  set  fire  to  the  whole 
building.  The  Jews  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  iu  their  last 
agony  sent  forth  the  groan  of  an  expiring  people.  Titus  with- 
drew from  the  scene  of  desolation^  lamenting  tlmt  his  eflorts  to 
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save  the  place  were  without  effect  As  he  passed  along,  word 
was  brought  to  hira,  that  a  number  of  priests  stood  on  the  out* 
side  wall,  imploring  him  to  spare  their  lives.  **  It  is  too  late," 
said  Titus;  **  the  priests  ought  not  to  survive  their  Temple/* 
He  retired  to  Fort  Antonia ;  and  there  beholding  the  coDflagra- 
tion,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh,  "  The 
God  of  the  Jews  has  fought  against  them :  to  him  we  owe 
our  victory." 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  a  magnificent 
structure,  which  had  stood  for  ages,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Jews,  the  place  of  national  worship,  and  the  oracle  of  God.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  this  dreadful  catastrophe  happened  on  the 
tenth  of  August,  the  day  on  which  the  first  Temple,  built  by 
Solomon,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3416,  before  Christ  587,  by  Nebuchadnezor,  king  of  Babylon. 
The  second  and  last  Temple  was  built  about  fifty-two  yean 
after  that  of  Solomon  was  laid  in  ruins.  It  had  stood  above  six 
hundred  years,  enlarged  and  embellished  from  time  to  time ;  but 
was  at  length  levelled  to  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more,  notwith- 
standing the  attempt  of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the  Tem- 
ple, and  thereby  discredit  the  prediction  of  Christ.  His  mad  pro^ 
ject  failed.  So  true  it  is,  that  tw  power  can  destroy  what  God  has 
raised :  and  none  can  raise  what  he  destroys.  The  sentence  was 
pronounced  above,  and  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another  (a). 

XVIII.  An  end  Avas  not  yet  put  to  the  war.  John  and  Simon, 
with  a  number  of  their  follower8,*found  their  way  into  the  upper 
city  on  Mount  Sion.  But  the  courage  of  the  Jews  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  their  temple.  Seeing  it  in  flames,  they  thought 
themselves  abandoned  by  their  God,  and  wanted  to  surrender. 
Even  in  that  distress  they  were  still  distracted  by  intestine  fac- 
tions. John  and  Simon  declared  their  fixed  resolutions  to  hold 
out  to  the  last  The  scene  of  misery  that  followed  is  not  to  be 
described  ;  a  devouring  famine  raged  in  every  quarter^  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  unrelenting  tyrants  was  not  to  be  appeased.  In 
a  few  days  the  chiefs  saw  the  Romans,  with  indefatigable  labour, 
advancing  their  Towers,  and  preparing  for  a  general  assault 
They  thought  it  time  to  capitulate.  Titus  promised  to  spare 
their  lives,  but  refused  to  compromise  the  war  on  any  other 
terms.  He  required,  in  decided  terms,  an  immediate,  une- 
quivocal, unconditional  submission;  a  surrender  at  discretion. 
John  and  Simon  received  this  answer  with  indignation.  The 
pride  of  men,  who  had  been  so  long  the  tyrants  of  the  people, 
was  too  obstinate  to  bend  ta  the  will  of  a  conqueror.    They 
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talked  of  the  righta  of  roan,  resolved  to  live  indepeudent,  or  to 
die  with  honour  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  They  harangued  the 
populace,  and  bellowed  against  Titus  with  the  zeal  and  vehe- 
mence of  determined  patriots ;  but,  in  a  short  time  after,  they 
deserted  the  public  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  their  own  personal  safety.  The  towers  of  Hippicos,  Pbasael, 
and  Mariamne,  were  almost  impregnable.  In  places  of  that 
strength  they  might  have  stood  at  bay  for  a  length  of  time,  and, 
perhaps,  have  extorted  from  Titus  an  honourable  capitulation  : 
they  might,  at  least,  have  shared  the  fate  of  a  people  whom  thqr 
had  ruined.  But  their  words  and  actions  were  at  variance.  They 
abandoned  the  public  interest,  and  basely  ftid  themselves  in 
anbterraneous  vaults,  in  hopes  of  eluding  the  fury  of  the  con« 
queror.  The  legions  battered  a  breach,  and  entered  the  city 
tword  in  hand.  A  dreadful  carnage  followed.  Neither  sex  nor 
age  was  spared.  According  to  Josephus,  not  less  than  eleven 
hundred  thousand  perished  during  the  si^e.  The  buildings  were 
set  on  fire,  and,  excepting  the  three  towers,  tUe  whole  city  of 
Sion  was  laid  in  ruins.  As  soon  as  the  rage  of  slaughter  ceased, 
all  that  escafied  the  general  carnage  were  collected  together,  and 
disposed  of  according  to  their  deserts.  The  most  active  incen- 
diaries were  put  to  death;  some  were  reserved  to  grace  the 
victor's  triumph ;  and  the  rest  were  sent  into  Egypt,  and  sold 

to  slavery. 

In  this  manner,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  flourished 
for  ages,  was  made  a  wilderness.  The  Jews,  no  longer  able  to 
subsist  as  a  people,  have  been,  for  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred 
years,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  living  monument  of 
divine  vengeance. 

XIX.  While  the  siege  was  still  depending,  Vespasian  sailed 
from  Alexandria,  and,  after  a  short  voyage,  landed  at  Brundu-' 
sium.  He  proceeded  by  slow  journeys,  without  pomp  or  vain 
parade,  making  his  approaches  to  Rome  with  the  air  of  an  humble 
eitizen  returning  to  his  family.  A  prodigious  concourse  of  peo- 
ple of  all  descriptions  came  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the  tribe 
of  courtiers  buzzed  and  glittered  round  him,  as  usual,  offering 
the  incense  of  adulation.  They  were  received  with  cold  neglect 
It  was  soon  perceived,  that  in  the  new  reign  truth  would  be  in 
&ahion  (aj.  One  of  the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  declared 
an  intention  to  raise  a  statue  to  him  at  a  vast  expense.  Vespa- 
sian held  forth  his  hand,  and  answered  with  a  smile,  "  Let  thid 
be  the  base  of  your  statue ;  place  your  money  here."  He  en- 
tered the  city  of  Rome  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a  people  who 
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had  long  been  harassed  by  the  cruelty  of  Nero,  and  expected 
under  a  mild  and  equitable  government  a  respite  from  their  misery. 

XX.  Vespasian  entered  on  his  third  consulship  in  conjunction 
with  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  afterwards  emperor  of  Rome; 
two  men  who  seem  to  have  been,  for  the  noblest  purpose,  united 
in  office ;  Vespasian,  to  instruct  his  colleague  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  Nerva,  to  prepare  himself  for  a  just,  an  upright, 
and  a  virtuous  reign.  Titus,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Mount 
Sion,  surveying  with  regret  the  desolation  which  the  legions  bad 
made.  Addresses  of  congratulation  and  crowns  of  victory  were 
presented  to  him  by  deputies  from  all  the  neighbouring  states:  be 
calmly  answered,  that  he  was  the  instrument  to  execute  the  de- 
crees  of  Heaven.  He  gave  orders  that  the  three  towers  on  Mount 
Sion  should  be  left  standing,  as  a  monument  for  posterity,  to 
mark  where  the  city  stood  which  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the  folly 
and  madness  of  the  inhabitants.  Having  made  all  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  left  Terentius  Rufus,  with  a  legion  under  his  com- 
mand, to  guard  Mount  Sion  and  the  province  of  Judsea,  he  set 
out,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  to  make  the  tour  of  Egypt. 

John  and  Simon,  as  has  been  mentioned,  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter of  their  coCintrymen;  but  it  was  not  long  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerar.  John  was  the  first  that  surrendered. 
He  met  with  more  clemency  than  was  due  to  a  man  whose  wild 
Anbition  had  been  the  cause  of  so  many  dreadful  disasters.  He 
was  condemned  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life. 

Simon  did  not  meet  with  equal  lenity.  His  perverse  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  served  to  aggravate  his  former  iniquities,  and  to 
fill  the  mecisure  of  his  guilt  He  had  taken  refuge  in  a  deep  ca- 
vern, carrying  with  him  a  store  of  provisions,  and  a  number  of 
workmen  with  their  tools  and  instruments,  with  intent  to  open  a 
passage  under  ground,  and,  after  collecting  together  the  surviving 
forces  of  his  countrymen,  to  appear  again  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. But  rocks  were  impenetrable ;  provisions  were  exhausted ; 
he  began  to  dread  the  misery  of  an  approaching  famine,  and  re- 
solved once  more  to  see  the  light  of  heaven.  Rufus  ordered  him 
to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and  in  that  condition  conveyed  to  Rome, 
to  clank  his  chains  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  the  conqueror. 

Meanwhile  Titus  was  received  at  Memphis  with  all  demon- 
strations of  joy.  It  happened,  while  he  remained  at  that  place, 
that  the  consecration  of  an  ox,  adored  under  the  name  of  Apis,  by 
the  Egyptians,  as  their  national  god,  was  to  be  celebrated  with  all 
the  rites  of  superstition  usual  on  that  occasion.  Titus  was  incited 
to  preside  at  the  festival.    He  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  people 
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aodi  ia  conformity  to  established  usage,  wore  a  regal  diadem 
during  the  ceremony.  Innocent  as  this  transaction  was,  it  did  not 
fail,  in  a  busy  city  like  Rome,  to  occasion  a  variety  of  reports,  all 
founded  on  vague  conjecture  and  sinister  construction,  i'he  wis- 
dom of  some,  and  the  malignity  of  others,  saw  a  deep  design. 
Titus,  they  said,  was  flushed  with  the  pride  of  victory;  he  began 
to  tower  above  his  rank,  and  to  form  schemes  of  ambition.  It 
was  not  the  vanity  of  a  day,  that  made  him  assume  the  regal  dia« 
dem ;  it  was  evident  that  he  aimed  at  greater  things.  These  re- 
ports were  wafted  with  speed  across  the  Mediterranean.  Titus 
beard,  with  indignation,  that  his  character  was  blackened,  and 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Rome.  He  arrived  at 
Rhegium  overagainst  Sicily,  and,  embarking  there  in  a  trading 
vessel,  sailed  to  Puteoli :  from  that  place  he  pursued  his  journey 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and,  without  the  ceremony  of  an* 
nouncing  his  arrival,  flew  to  Vespasian's  apartment,  and,  throw<« 
ing  his  arms  around  his  neck,  exclaimed,  "  I  am  come,  my  fa- 
ther ;  your  son  is  come." 

The  senate  had  decreed  a  triumph  for  the  emperor,  and  another 
for  Titus.  Vespasian  chose  to  wait  till  he  had  a  partner  to  enjoy 
the  glory  of  the  d^y.  They  both  entered  Rome  in  the  same  trium- 
phal can  The  pomp  and  magnificence  displayed  on  the  occasion 
exceeded  all  former  splendour.  The  spoils  of  war,  the  wealth  of 
conquered  nations,  the  wonders  of  art,  and  the  riches  of  Egypt^ 
as  well  as  Jerusalem,  presented  a  spectacle  that  dazzled  the  eye, 
and  filled  the  spectators  with  delight  aiid  wonder.  The  colours 
and  ensigns  exhibited  a  lively  representation  of  the  Jewish  war  ; 
the  battles  that  were  fought ;  the  cities  that  were  stormed  ;  the 
towers  and  temples  that  were  wrapt  in  flames  ;  all  were  drawn 
with  art,  and  decorated  with  the  richest  colouring.  The  prisoners 
of  war  formed  a  long  procession.  Simon  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest.  The  well*known  ferocity  of  his  character  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  multitude,  and  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him.  He 
walked  with  abated  pride;  but  the  traces  of  guilt  and  cruelty 
were  still  visible  in  every  feature.  The  triumph  stopped  at  the 
capitol.  Simon  was  seized  and  dragged  to  execution  on  the  Tar- 
peian  rock ;  there  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  bis  crimes,  and  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  his  countrymen,  whom  his  atrocious  deeds  had  ruined. 

XX.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  abridgment  to  detail  the  history 
of  Vespasian's  reign.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he 
closed  the  temple  of  Janus,  having  settled  a  profound  peace 
throughout  the  Roman  world.  He  and  Titus  were  joint  consuls 
in  the  year  of  Rome  825 ;  Vespasian  for  the  fourth  time,  Titus 
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the  second.  Their  first  care  was  to  allay  the  spirit  of  party  and 
faction,  which  had  embittered  the  minds  of  men  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  civil  war;  to  reform  the  manners,  give  energy  to  the 
laws,  and  teach  the  military  to  submit  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  records  of  the  old  republic,  and  all  the  valuable  monuments 
of  antiquity,  had  perished  in  the  flames  of  the  capitol:  not  less 
than  three  thousand  brazen  tablets,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  acts  of  the  people,  were  destroyed 
in  that  dreadful  conflagration.  To  repair  the  loss  as  well  as  might 
be,  Vespasian  ordered  diligent  search  to  be  made  in  every  quarter 
for  the  copies  that  were  known  to  exist ;  and,  after  due  examina- 
tion, he  deposited  the  same  in  the  public  archives.  He  rebuilt 
the  capitol ;  promoted  arts  and  sciences ;  encouraged  men  of 
genius  fa  J  ;  and,  though  his  avarice,  in  many  instances,  was  little 
short  of  rapacity,  he  spared  no  expence  to  restore  the  buildings 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Nero's  fire,  and,  in  general,  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  the  city. 

These  were  imperial  works,  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
people,  and  all  carried  on  with  vigour  that  did  honour  to  a  patriot 
prince.  It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that,  amidst  his  public  cares, 
his  private  conduct  was  not  without  a  stain.  His  amorous  pas- 
sions were  not  subdued  by  age.  A  courtesan,  of  the  name  of 
Caenis  {"bj,  had  won  his  affections,  before  he  married  Flavia 
Domitilla;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  she  was  able  to  al- 
lure him  back  to  her  embraces.  Her  influence  was  such,  that 
she  lived  in  all  the  state  and  grandeur  of  an  empress.  She  disposed 
of  all  favours;  granted  the  government  of  provinces:  and  accu- 
mulated enormous  wealth,  without  any  scruple  about  the  means. 
This,  beyond  all  question,  was  a  blemish  in  the  character  of  Ves- 
pasian ;  but,  happily,  he  was  delivered  from  the  disgrace  and  ob- 
loquy occasioned  by  his  being  the  dupe  of  love  in  the  decline  of 
life.  Caenis  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  827;  and  from  that  time, 
the  money  that  was  drained  by  hard  exactions  from  the  provinces, 
was,  without  reserve,  laid  out  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city. 

If  Titus,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  gave  a  loose  to  love, 
it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder  that  he  thought  youth  the  season 
of  pleasure  and  gay  enjoyments.  His  passions  broke  out  without 
restraint.  He  passed  the  night  in  joy  and  revelry  with  a  band  of 
dissolute  companions,  insomuch  that  the  people  began  to  dread  a 
return  of  all  the  vices  of  Nero's  reign.  Queen  Berenice,  whom 
he  saw  in  Palestitie,  and  was  then  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  lived 
with  him  at  Rome  in  the  greatest  splendour.  A  report  prevail- 
ed, that  he  had  bound  himself  to  her  by  a  promise  of  marriage. 
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This  filled  the  city  with  discontent  and  popular  clamour.  The 
public  Toice  was  loud  against  so  close  a  connexion  between  the 
emperor's  son  and  a  princess  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Titus,  at  length, 
saw  the  current  of  popular  prejudice,  and  wisely  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice his  private  pleasures  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  Berenice 
returned  to  her  own  country.  They  parted  with  mutual  reluc- 
tance, or,  as  Suetonius  expresses  it,  with  something  like  the  ele- 
gant brevity  of  Tacitus,  Berenicem  ab  urbe  dimisit,  invitus  inci- 
tam  (c).  The  virtues  which  made  him  afterwards  the  delight  of 
human  kind  resumed  their  influence,  and,  from  that  time,  in- 
spired all  his  actions. 

XXII.  In  the  course  of  Vespasian's  reign,  two  transactions 
occurred,  which',  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  left  a  stain  upon 
his  memory.  Of  these  it  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
detail  The  first  was  the  death  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  has 
been  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  That  excellent  man  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  his  enemies,  and,  perhaps,  to  his  own  intemperate  con- 
duct Initiated  early  in  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school,  and 
.  confirmed  in  the  pride  of  virtue  by  the  example  of  Pstus  Thra- 
sea,  his  father-in-law,  he  saw  the  arts  by  which  Vespasian,  not- 
withstanding the  rigour  of  his  nature,  courted  popularity ;  and  did 
not  scruple  to  say,  that  liberty  was  more  in  danger  from  the  arti- 
fices of  the  new  family,  than  from  the  vices  of  former  emperors. 
In  the  senate  he  spoke  his  mind  with  unbounded  freedom.  Ves- 
pasian bore  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government  with 
patience,  and  silent  dignity.  He  knew  the  virtues  of  the  man, 
and  retained  a  due  esteem  for  the  memory  of  Thrasea.  Willing^ 
on  that  account,  to  live  on  terms  with  Helvidius,  he  advised  him 
to  be,  for  the  future,  a  silent  senator.  The  pride  of  a  stoic  spumed 
at  the  advice.  Passive  obedience  was  so  repugnant  to  his  prin- 
ciples, that  he  stood  more  firm  in  opposition.  Mucianus  and 
Eprius  Marcellus,  who  were  the  favourite  ministers  of  the  em- 
peror, were  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  their  advice, 
Vespasian  was  at  length  induced  to  let  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate  take  their  course.  Helvidius  was  arraigned  by  the  fathers, 
and  ordered  into  custody.  He  was  soon  after  banished,  and,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  dispatched  from  Rome,  put  to  death. 
It  is  said  (a)  that  Vespasian  relented,  and  sent  a  special  messen- 
ger to  respite  execution  ;  but  the  blow  was  struck.  Helvidius 
was,  beyond  all  question,  a  determined  republican.  His  own  im- 
prudence provoked  his  fate;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  what  Tacitus 
had  in  contemplation  (h)^  when  he  places  the  moderation  of 
Agricola  in  contrast  to  the  violent  spirit  of  others,  who  rush  on 
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certain  destruction,  without  being  by  their  death  of  service  to 
the  public. 

XXIII.  The  case  of  Eponina  was  an  instance  of  extreme 
rigour,  or  rather  croehy.    She  was  the  wife  of  Julius  Sabinus,  a 
leading  chief  among  the  Lingones.    This  man,  Tacitus  has  told 
IIS  fa  J,  had  the  Tanity  to  derive  his  pedigree  from  Julius  Caesar, 
who,  he  said,  during  his  wars  in  Graul,  was  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  his  grandmother,  and  alleviated  the  toils  of  the  campaign  in 
her  embraces.    Ambitious,  bold,  and  enterprising,  he  kindled  the 
flame  of  rebellion  among  his  countrymen,  and,  having  resolved 
to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  into  the  territory  of  the  Seqaani,  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Rome.    This  was  A.  U.  C.  823.    He  hazarded  a  battle,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter.    His  rash-levied  numbers  were 
either  cut  to  pieces,  or  put  to  flight    He  himself  escaped  the 
general  csimage.    He  fled  for  shelter  to  an  obscure  cottage ;  and, 
in  order  to  propagate  a  report  that  he  destroyed  himself,  set  fire 
to  his  Iwrking-place.  ^  By  what  artful  stratagems  he  was  able  to 
conceal  himself  in  caves  and  dens,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
faithful   Eponina,  to  prolong  his  life  for  nine  years  afterwards, 
cannot  now   be   known  from  Tacitus.    The  account  which  the 
great  historian  promised,  has  perished  with  the  narrative  of  Ves- 
pasian's reign.    Plutarch  fbj  relates  the  story  as  a  proof  of  con- 
jugal fidelity.     From  that  writer  the  following  particulars  may  be 
gleaned  ;  Two  faithful  freedmen  attended  Sabinus  to  his  cavem ; 
one  of  them,  Martialis  by  name,   returned  to  Eponina  with  a 
feigned  account  of  her  husband's  death.    His  body,  she  was  made 
to  believe,  was  consumed  in'the  flaines.    In  the  vehemence  of  her 
grief  she  gave  credit  to  the  story.    In  a  few  days  she  received  in- 
telligence by  the  same  messenger,  that  her  husband  was  safe  in 
bis  lurking-place.    She  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  day  to  act 
all  the  exteriors  of  grief,  with  joy  at  her  heart,  but  suppressed  with 
care.    In  the  dead  of  night  she  visited  Sabinus,  and  in  his  arms 
indulged  the  transports  of  her  soiil.    Before  the  dawn  of  day  she 
returned  to  her  own  house,  and,  for  the  space  of  seven  months, 
repeated  her  clandestine  visits,  supplying  her  husband^s  wants, 
and  softening  all  his  cares.    At  theend  of  that  time  she  conceived 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  free  pardon  ;  and  having  disguised  her  hus- 
band in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  detection  impossible,  she  ac- 
companied him  on  a  long  and  painful  journey  to  Rome.    Find- 
ing there,  that  she  had  been  deceived  with  visionary  schemes,  she 
marcbed  back  with  Sabinus,  aiKi  lived  with  him  in  hia  den  for 
nine  years  longer,    itlutual  love  was  their  only  comfort.    Her 
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tender  affection  sweetened  the  anxieties  of  her  husband,  and  the 
birth  of  two  sons  was  a  source  of  pleasure,  even  in  distress  and 
misery.  In  the  year  of  Rome  831  they  were^both  discovered,  and 
in  chains  conveyed  to  Rome.  Vespasian  forgot  his  usual  cle* 
mency.  Sabinus  was  condemned,  and  hurried  to  execution.  Epo- 
nina  was  determined  not  to  survive  her  husband.  She  chanp:ed 
her  supplicating  tone,  and,  with  a  spirit  unconquered  even  in  ruin, 
addressed  Vespasian :  **  Death  (she  said)  has  ho  terror  for  me. 
I  have  lived  happier  under  ground,  than  you  upon  your  throne. 
Bid  your  assassins  strike  their  blow  :  with  joy  I  leave  a  world,  in 
which  you  can  play  the  tyrant'* 

She  was  ordered  for  execution.  Plutarch  concludes  with  say- 
ing, that  during  Vespasian's  reign  there  was  nothing  to  match  the 
horror  of  this  atrocious  deed  ;  for  which  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  fell  upon  Vespasian,  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  wrought  the 
extirpation  of  his  whole  family. 

Vespasian  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  June,  A.  U.  C.  833,  in 

the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  after  reigning  ten  years.    Titus 

died  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  A.  U.  C.  834,  in  the  forty- 

*  first  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years  and  somewhat  more 

than  two  months. 

Domitian  was  put  to  death  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  were 
determined  to  deliver  the  world  from  a  monster,  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September,  A.  U.  C.  849,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  fifteen  years ;  a  large  portion  of  human  life,  as  Tacitus 
observes  fcj^  in  which  the  people  groaned  under  the  cruelty  of 
tn  unrelenting  and  insatiate  tyrant. 
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A  TREATISE 
OiV  THE  SITUATION,  MANNERS,  AND  PEOPLE,  OF 

GERMANY. 


I.  THE  whole  vast  country  of  Germany  {^aj  is  separated  from 
Gaul  ('bj,  from  Rhsetia,  and  Pannonia,  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube ;  from  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  by  a  chain  of  mountains  (^cj^ 
and,  where  the  mountains  subside,  nautual  dread  forms  a  sufficient 
barrier.  The  rest  is  bounded  by  the  ocean,  embracing  in  its 
depth  of  water  several  spacious  bays  fdj^  and  islands  of  prodi-- 
giouB  extent,  whose  kings  and  people  are  now,  in  some  measure^ 
known  to  us,  the  progress  of  our  arms  having  made  fej  recent 
discoveries.  The  Rhine  has  its  source  on  the  steep  and  lofty 
summit  of  the  Rhstian  Alps  ffj,  from  which  it  precipitates,  and^ 
after  winding  towards  the  west,  directs  its  course  through  a  long 
tract  of  country,  and  falls  into  the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube^ 
gushing  down  the  soft  and  gentle  declivity  of  the  mountain  Ab-* 
noba  {^gjy  visits  several  nations  in  its  progress,  and  at  last,  through 
six  channels  (the  seventh  is  absorbed  in  fens  and  marshes),  dis« 
charges  itself  into  the  Pontic  Sea. 

II.  The  Germans,  there  is  reason  to  think,  are  an  indigenous 
race  ^aj^  the  original  natives  of  the  country,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  adventitious  settlers  from  other  nations.  In  the^early 
ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers  who  issued  forth  in  quest  of 
new  habitations,  did  not  traverse  extensive  tracts  of  land  fbj ;  the 
first  migrations  were  made  by  sea.  Even  at  this  day  the  Northern 
Ocean,  vast  and  boundless,  and,  as  I  may  say,  always  at  enmity 
with  mariners  fcj^  is  seldom  navigated  by  ships  from  our  quarter 
of  the  world.  Putting  the  dangers  of  a  turbulent  and  unknown 
sea  out  of  the  case,  who  would  leave  the  86fter  climes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  Italy»  to  fix  his  abode  fdj  in  Germany  ?  where  nature 
offers  nothing  but  scenes  of  deformity;  where  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons  never  relents ;  where  the  land  presents  a  dreary  region, 
without  form  or  culture,  and,  if  we  except  the  afiection  of  a  native 
for  his  mother-country,  without  an  allurement  to  make  life  sup- 
portable. In  all  songs  and  ballads  fej,  the  only  memorials  of 
antiquity  amongst  them,  the  god  Tuisto  ('fj,  who  was  born  of 
the  Earth,  and  Mannus,  his  son,  are  celebrated  as  the  founders  of 
the  German  race.  Mannus  {"gj,  it  is  said^  had  three  sons,  from 
whom  the  Ingaevones,  who  border  on  the  sea-coast;  the  Hermio- 
lies,  who  inhabit  the  midland  country;  and  the  Istsvones,  who 
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occupy  the  remaining  tract,  have  all  respectively  derived  their 
names.     Some  indeed,  taking  advantage  of  the  obscurity  that 
hangs  over  remote  and  fabulous  ages,  ascribe  to  the  god  Tuisto  a 
more  numerous  issue,  and  thence  trace  the  names  of  various 
tribes,  such  as  the  Marsians,  the  Gambrivians  fhj^  the  Suevians, 
and  the  Vandals  (ij.    The  ancient  date  and  authenticity  of  those 
names  are,  as  they  contend,  clearly  ascertained.    The  word  Ger- 
many (kj  is  held  to  be  of  modern  addition.    In  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  they  tell  us  that  the  people,  who  first  passed  the 
Rhine,  and  took  possession  of  a  canton  in  Gnul,  though  known 
at  present  by  the  name  of  Tungrians,  were,  in  that  expedition^ 
called  Germans,  and  thence  the  title  assumed  by  a  band  of  emi- 
grants, in  order  to  spread  a  general  terror  in  their  progress,  ex- 
tended itself  by  degrees,  and  became,  in  time,  the  appellation  of 
a  whole  people.    They  have  a  current  tradition  that  Hercules 
(I J  visited  those  parts.    When  rushing  to  battle,  they  sing,  ia 
preference  to  all  other  heroes,  the  praises  of  that  ancient  worthy. 
III.  The  Germans  abound  with  rude  strains  of  verse,  the  re- 
citers of  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  Bards 
(a  J.    With  this  barbarous  poetry  they  inflame  their  minds  with 
ardour  in  the  day  of  action,  and  prognosticate  the  event  from  the 
impression  which  it  happens  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers, 
who  grow  terrible  to  the  enemy,  or  despair  of  success,  as  the 
war-song  (bj  produces  an  animated  or  a  feeble  sound.     Nor  can 
their  manner  of  chanting  this  savage  prelude  be  called  the  tone  of 
human  organs:  it  is  rather  a  furious  uproar;  a  wild  chorus  of 
military  virtue.    The  vociferation  used  upon  these  occasions  is 
uncouth  and  harsh,  at  intervals  interrupted  by  the  application  of 
their  bucklers  to  their  mouths,  and  by  the  repercussion  bursting 
out  with  redoubled  force.    An  opinion  prevails  among  thera,  that 
Ulysses,  in  the  course  of  those  wanderings,  which  are  so  famous 
in  poetic  story,  was  driven  into  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  that, 
having  penetrated  into  the  country,  he  built,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  city  of  Asciburgium  (cj^  which  is  inhabited  at  this  day, 
and  still  retains  the  name  given  originally  by  the  founder.  It  is  fur- 
ther added,  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulysses  fdj^  with  the  name 
of  Laertes,  his  father,  engraved  upon  it,  was  formerly  discovered  at 
Asciburgium.     Mention  is  likewise  made  of  certain  monuments 
and  tomb-stones,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  confines  of  Germany  and 
RhcEtia,  with  epitaphs,  or  inscriptions,  in  Greek  characters.    But 
these  assertions  it  is  not  my  intention  either  to  establish  or  to  re- 
fute ;  the  reader  will  yield  or  withhold  his  assent,  according  t^ 
his  judgment  or  his  fancy. 
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IV.  I  have  already  acceded  to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  think 
that  the  Germans  have  hitherto  subsisted  witliout  intermarrying 
vith  other  nations,  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  independent  race,  un« 
like  any  other  people,  all  bearing  the  marks  of  a  distinct  national 
character.  Hence,  what  is  very  remarkable  in  such  prodigious 
numbers,  a  family-likeness  throughout  the  nation ;  the  same 
form  and  feature  (a)^  stern  blue  eyes,  ruddy  hair,  their  bodies 
large  and  robust,  but  powerful  only  in  sudden  elTorts.  They 
are  impatient  of  toil  and  labour;  thirst  and  heat  overcome  them ; 
but,  from  the  nature  of  their  soil  and  climate,  they  are  proof 
against  cold  and  hunger. 

V,  The  face  of  the  country,  though  in  some  parts  varied,  pre- 
sents a  cheerless  scene,  covered  with  the  gloom  of  forests,  or  de- 
formed with  wide-extended  marshes ;  towards  the  boundaries  of 
Gau),  moist  and  swampy;  on  the  side  of  Noricum  (a)  and  Pan- 
nonia,  more  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  winds.   Vegetation  thrive^ 
with  sufficient  vigour.    The  soil  produces  grain,  but  is  unkind  to 
fruit-trees  (h) ;  well  stocked  with  cattle,  but  of  an  uhder-size,  and 
deprived  by  nature  of  the  usual  growth  and  ornament  of  the  head. 
The  pride  of  a  German  consists  in  the  number  of  his  flpcks  and 
herds :  they  are  his  only  riches,  and  in  these  h^  places  his  chief 
delight    Gold  and  silver  are  withheld  from  them  ;  is  it  by  the 
favour  or  the  wrath  of  Heaven  ?    I  do  not,  however,  mean  to 
assert  (c)  that  in  Germany  there  are  no  veins  of  precious  ore  ; 
for  who  has  been  a  miner  in  those  regions  ?  Certain  it  is,  they  do 
not  enjoy  the  possession  and  use  of  those  metals  with  our  sensi- 
bility.   There  are,  indeed,  silver  vessels  to  be  seen  amoqgst  them, 
but  they  were  presents  to  their  chiefs  or  ambassadors ;  the  Ger-r 
mans  regard  them  in  no  better  light  than  commoq  eafthen-ware. 
Jt  is,  however,  observable,  that  near  the  borders  of  the  empire, 
the  inhabitants  set  a  value  upon  gold  and  silver,  finding  them 
gubservient  to  the  purposes  of  commerce.    The  Roman  coin  is 
known  in  those  pavts,  and  some  of  our  specie  is  not  only  current, 
but  in  request.    In  places  more  remote,  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners  still  prevails;  commutation  of  property  is  their  only  traf- 
fic.    Where  money  passes  in  the  way  of  barter,  our  old  cqin  ia 
the  most  acceptable,  particularly  that  which  is  indented  at  the 
edge,-  or  stamped  with  the  impression  of  a  chariot  and  two  htitrses, 
called  the  serrati  and  bigati  (d).    Silver  is  preferred  to 
gold,  not  from  caprice  or  fancy  (e)^  but  because  the  inferior 
metal  is  of  more  expeditious  use  in  the  purchase  of  iQWrpric^^ 
commodities. 
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VL  Iron  does  DOt  abound  in  Germany  (a)^  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  weapons  in  general  use.    Swords  and  large  lances  are 
seldom  seen.    The  soldier  grasps  his  JaTelin,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
their  languuge,  his  fram  ;  an  instrument  tipped  with  a  short 
and  narrow  piece  of  iron,  sharply  pointed,  and  so  commodious, 
that,  as  occasion  requires,  be  can  manage  it  in  close  engagement, 
or  in  distant  combat    With  this,  and  a  shield,  the  cavalry  is  com- 
pletely armed.    The  infantry  have  an  addition  of  missive  wea« 
pons.  Each  man  carries  a  considerable  number,  and,  being  naked, 
or,  at  least,  not  encumbered  by  his  light  mantle,  he  throws  bis 
weapon  to  a  distance  almost  incredible.    A  German  has  no  atten- 
tion (h)  to  the  ornament  of  his  person :  his  shield  is  the  object  of 
his  care,  and  this  he  decorates  with  the  liveliest  colours.    Breast- 
plates are  uncommon.     In  a  whole  army  you  will  not  see  more 
than  one  or  two  helmets.     Their  horses  have  neither  swiftness 
nor  elegance  of  shape,  nor  are  they  trained  to  the  various  evolu- 
tions of  the  Roman  cavalry  (c).    To  advance  in  a  dii-ect  line,  or 
wheel  suddenly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  their  skill,  and  this 
they  perform  in  so  compact  a  body,  that  not  one  is  thrown  out  of 
his  rank.    According  to  the  best  estimate,  the  infantry  form  the 
national  strength,  and,  for  that  reason,  always  fight  intermixed 
with  the  cavalry  (d).    The  flower  of  their  youth,  able  by  their 
▼igour  and  activity  to  keep  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  horse, 
are  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  lines. 
The  number  of  these  is  fixed  and  certain:  each  canton  sends  a. 
hundred,  from  that  circumstance  called  hundredors  (t)  by 
the  army.    The  name  was  at  first  numerical  only :  it  is  now  a 
title  of  honour.     Their  order  of  battle  presents  the  form  of  a 
wedge  (f).    To  give  ground  in  the  heat  of  action,  provided  you 
return  to  the  charge,  is  military  skiU,  not  fear,  or  cowardice.    In 
the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  engagement,  even  when  the  fortune 
of  the  day  is  doubtful  (g)^  they  make  it  a  point  to  carry  off  their 
slain.    To  abandon  their  shield  is  a  flagitious  crime.    The  per- 
son guilty  of  it  is  interdicted  from  religious  rites,  and  excluded 
from  the  assembly  of  the  state.    Many  who  survived  their  honour 
on  the  day  of  battle,  have  closed  a  life  of  ignominy  by  a  halter. 

VII.  The  kings  in  Germany  (a)  owe  their  election  to  the  no» 
bility  of  their  birth ;  the  generals  are  chosen  for  their  valour, 
The  power  of  the  former  is  not  arbitrary  or  unlimited  (h) ;  the 
latter  command  more  by  warlike  example  than  by  their  authority. 
To  be  of  a  prompt  and  daring  spirit  in  battle,  and  to  attack  in 
the  front  of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  character  of  the  chieftain  a 
frhen  admired  for  his  bravery,  he  is  sure  to  be  obeyed.    Jurisdic- 
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tion  is  vested  in  the  priests.    It  is  theirs  to  sit  in  jtidgment  upon 
all  offences.    By  theni»  delinquents  are  put  in  irons,  and  chastised 
with  stripes.    The  power  of  punishing  is  in  no  other  hands  (c). 
When  exerted  by  the  priests,  it  has  neither  the  air  of  vindictive 
justice,  nor  of  military  execution ;  it  is  rather  a  religious  sentence, 
inflicted  with  the  sanction  of  the  god,  who,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man creed,  attends  their  armies  on  the  day  of  battle.    To  im- 
press on  their  minds  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  deity,  they  carry  with 
them  to  the  field  certain  images  and  banners,  taken  from  their 
usual  depositary,  the  religious  groves  ^d^.  A  circumstance  which 
greatly  tends  to  inflame  them  with  heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in 
which  their  battalions  are  formed.   They  are  neither  mustered  nor 
embodied  by  chance.  They  fight  in  clans,  united  by  consanguinity, 
a  family  of  warriors.    Their  tenderest  pledges  (t)  are  near  them 
in  the  field.    In  the  beat  of  the  engagement,  the  soldier  hears  the 
shrieks  of  his  wife,* and  the  cries  of  his  children.    These  are  the 
darling  witnesses  of  his  conduct,  the  applauders  of  his  valour,  at 
once  beloved  and  valued.    The  wounded  seek  their  mothers  and 
their  wives:  undismayed  at  the  sight,  the  women  count  each 
honourable  scar,  and  suck  the  gushing  blood.    They  are  even 
hardy  enough  to  mix  with  the  combatants,  administering  refresh- 
ment, and  exhorting  them  to  deeds  of  valour. 

VIII.  From  tradition,  they  have  a  variety  of  instances  of 
armies  put  to  the  rout,  and  by  the  interposition  of  their  wives 
and  daughters  again  incited  to  renew  the  charge.  Their  women 
saw  the  ranks  give  way,  and  rushing  forward  in  the  instant,  by 
the  vehemence  of  their  cries  and  supplications,  by  opposing  (a) 
their  breasts  to  danger,  and  by  representing  the  horrors  of  slavery, 
restored  the  order  of  the  battle.  To  a  German  mind  the  idea  of 
a  woman  led  into  captivity  is  insupportable.  In  consequence  of 
this  prevailing  sentiment,  the  states,  which  deliver  as  hostages 
the  daughters  of  illustrious  families,  are  bound  by  the  most 
effectual  obligation.  There  is,  in  their  opinion,  something  sacred 
in  the  female  sex  (h)^  and  even  the  power  of  foreseeing  future 
events.  Their  advice  is,  therefore,  always  heard ;  they  are  fre- 
quently consulted,  and  their  responses  are  deemed  oracular.  We 
have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  famous  Veleda  (c) 
revered  as  a  divinity  by  her  countrymen.  Before  her  time, 
Aurinia  and  others  were  held  in  equal  veneration  :  but  a  venera- 
tion founded  on  sentiment  and  superstition,  free  from  that  servile 
adulation  which  pretends  to  people  heaven  with  human  deities. 

IX.  Mercury  is  the  god  (a)  chiefly  adored  in  Germany.  On 
stated  days  they  think  it  lawful       oiler  to  him  human  victims. 
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They  sacrifice  to  Hercules  and  Mars  fbj  such  animals  as  are 
usually  slain  in  honour  of  the  gods.    In  some  parts  of  the  country 
of  the  Suevians,  the  worship  of  Isis  fcj  is  established.    To  trace 
the  introduction  of  ceremonies,  which  had  their  growth  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  world,  were  an  investigation  for  which  I  have  no 
materials :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  figure  of  a  ship  (the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  goddess)  clearly  shews  that  the  religion  was 
imported   into  the  country.     Their  deities  are  not  immured  in 
temples,  nor  represented  under  any  kind  of  Tesemblance  to  the 
human  form.    To  do  either  were,  in  their  opinion  fdj^  to  dero- 
gate from  the  majesty  of  superior  beings.    Woods  and  groves 
(ej  are  the  sacred  depositaries ;  and  the  spot  being  consecrated 
to  those  pious  uses,  they  give  to  that  sacred  recess  the  name  of 
the  divinity  that  fills  the  place,  which  is  never  profaned  by  the 
steps  of  man.    The  gloom  fills  every  mind  with  awe;  revered 
at  a  distance,  and  never  seen  but  with  the  eye  of  contemplation. 
X.  Their  attention  to  auguries;  and  the  practice  of  divining  by 
lots  faj^  is  conducted  with  a  degree  of  superstition  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  nation.    Their  mode  of  proceeding  by  lots  is  won- 
derfully simple.    The  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  is  cut  into  small 
pieces,  which,  being  all  distinctly  marked,  are  thrown  at  random 
on  a  white  garment    If  a  question  of  public  interest  be  depend- 
ing, the  priest  of  the  canton  performs  the  ceremony;  if  it  be 
nothing  more  than  a  private  concern,  the  master  of  the  family 
fbJ  officiates.     With  fervent  prayers  offered  up  to  the  gods,  bis 
eyes  devoutly  raised  to  heaven,  he  holds  up   three  times  each 
segment  of  the  twig,  and  as  the  marks  rise  in  succession,  inter- 
prets the  decrees  of  fate.    If  appearances  prove  unfavourable, 
there  ends  all  consultation   for  that  day :  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chances  are  propitious,  they  require,  for  greater  certainty, 
the  sanction  of  auspices.    The  well  known  superstition,  which 
in  other  countries  consults  the  flight  and  notes  of  birds,  is  also 
established  in  Germany ;  but  to  receive   intimation  of  future 
events  from  horses  fc)  is  the  peculiar  credulity  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpose  a  number  of  milk-white  steeds,  unprofaned  by 
mortal  labour,  is  constantly  .  maintained  at  the  public  expence, 
and  placed  to  pasture  in  the  religious  groves.    When  occasion 
requires,  they  are  harnessed  to  a  sacred  chariot,  and  the  priest, 
accompanied  by  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  state,  attends  to  watch 
the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the  horses.    No  other  mode  of 
aucjury  is  received  with  such   implicit  faith  by  the  people,  tbe 
nobility,  and  the   priesthood.    The  horses,  upon  these  solemn 
occasions,  are  supposed  to  be  the  oigans  of  the  gods,  and  tbe 
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priests  their  favoured  interpreters.  They  have  still  another  way 
of  prying  into  futurity,  to  which  they  have  recouise,  when 
anxious  toknow  the  issue  of  an  important  war.  They'seize,  by 
any  means  in  their  power,  a  captive  (dj  from  the  adverse  nation, 
and  commit  him  in  single  combat  with  a  champion  selected  from 
their  own  army.  Each  is  provided  with  weapons  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  country,  and  the  victory,  wherever  it  falls,  is  deemed 
a  sure  prognostic  of  the  event. 

XL  In  matters  «of  inferior  moment  the  chiefs  decide  faj^: 
important  questions  are  reserved  for  the  whole  community.  Yet 
even  in  those  cases  where  all  havea  voice,  the  business  is  discussed 
and  prepared  by  the  chiefs.  The  general  assembly,  if  no  sudden 
alarm  calls  the  people  together,  has  its  fixed  and  stated  periods, 
either  at  the  new  or  full  moon  (bj.  This  is  thought  the  season 
most  propitious  to  public  affairs.  Their  account  of  time  differs 
from  that  of  tlieRoujans:  instead  of  days,  they  reckon  the  number 
of  nights  fcj.  Their  public  ordinances  are  so  dated  ;  and  their 
proclamations  run  in  the  same  style.  The  night,  according  to 
them,  leads  the  day.  Their  passion  for  liberty  is  attended  with 
this  inconsequence :  when  a  public  meeting  is  announced,  they 
never  assennble  at  the  stated  time.  Regularity  would  look  like 
obedience:  to  mark  their  independent  spirit,  they  do  not  convene 
at  once,  bat  two  or  three  days  are  lost  in  delay.  When  they 
think  themselves  sufficiently  numerous,  the  business  begins. 
Each  man  takes  his  seat  (dj^  completely  armed.  Silence  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  priests,  who  still  retain  their  coercive  authority. 
The  king  fej^  or  chief  of  the  community,  opens  the  debate:  the 
rest  are  heard  in  their  turn,  according  to  age,  nobility  of  descent, 
renown  in  war,  or  fame  for  eloquence.  No  man  dictates  to  the 
assembly:  he  may  persuade,  but  cannot  command.  When  any 
thing  is  advanced  not  agreeable  to  the  people,  they  reject  it  with 
a  general  murmur.  If  the  proposition  pleases,  they  brandish 
their  javelins.  This  is  their  highest  and  most  honourable  mark 
of  applause:  they  assent  in  a  military  manner,  and  praise  by  the 
sound  of  their  arms. 

XII.  In  this  council  of  the  state  accusations  are  exhibited, 
and  capital  offences  prosecuted.  Pains  and  penalties  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  For  treason  and  desertion  faj, 
the  sentence  is,  to  be  hanged  on  a  tree:  the  coward,  and  such  as 
are  guilty  of  unnatural  practices  fbj^  are  plunged  under  a  hurdle  . 
into  bogs  and  fens.  In  these  different  punishments  the  point  and 
spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes  which  affect  the  state  may  be 
exposed  to  public  notoriety:  infamous  vice  /^c^  cannot  be  to<% 
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800D  buried  in  oblivion.  He,  who  is  convicted  of  transeressions 
of  an  inferior  nature  (d)^  pays  a  mulct  of  horses,  or  of  cattle. 
Part  of  that  fine  goes  to  the  king  (e)^  or  the  community,  and 
part  to  the  person  injured,  or  to  his  family.  It  is  in  these  assem- 
blies that  princes  are  chosen  (f)^  and  chiefs  elected  to  act  as 
magistrates  in  the  several  cantons  of  the  state.  To  each  of  these 
judicial  officers,  assistants  are  appointed  from  the  body  of  the 
people,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred,  who  attend  to  give  their 
advice,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  justice. 

Xin.  A  German  transacts  no  business,  public  or  private,  with- 
out being  completely  armed  (a).  The  right  of  carrying  arms  is 
assumed  by  no  person  whatever,  till  the  state  has  declared  him 
duly  qualified.  The  young  candidate  is  introduced  before  the 
assembly,  where  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  his  father,  or  some  near  re- 
lation, provides  him  (h)  with  a  shield  and  javelin.  This,  with 
them,  is  the  manly  gown  (c) :  the  youth  from  that  moment  ranks 
as  a  citizen :  till  then  he  was  considered  as  part  of  the  household ; 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  In  honour  of  illus- 
trious birth,  and  to  mark  the  sense  men  entertain  of  the  father's 
merit,  the  son,  though  yet  of  tender  years,  is  called  to  the  dignity 
of  a  prince  or  chief.  Such  as  are  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  have 
signalized  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  have  always  a 
Tiumber  of  retainers  in  their  train.  Where  merit  is  conspicuous, 
no  man  blushes  to  be  seen  in  the  list  of  followers,  or  companions 
fdj.  A  clanship  is  formed  in  this  manner,  with  degrees  of  rank 
and  subordination.  The  chief  judges  the  pretensions  of  all,  and 
assigns  to  each  man  his  proper  station.  A  spirit  of  emulation 
prevails  among  his  whole  train,  all  struggling  to  be  the  first  in 
favour,  while  the  chief  places  all  his  glory  in  the  number  and  in- 
trepidity of  his  COMPANIONS..  lu  that  consists  his  dignity  feji 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  bsttid  of  young  men  is  the  source  of  bis 
power;  in  peace,  his  brightest  ornament :  in  war,  his  strongest 
bulwark.  Nor  is  his  fame  confined  to  his  own  country ;  it  ex- 
tends to  foreign  nations,  and  is  then  of  the  first  importance,  if  he 
surpasses  his  rivals  in  the  number  and  courage  of  his  followers* 
He  receives  presents  from  all  parts ;  ambassadors  are  sent  to  him ; 
and  his  name  alone  is  often  sufficient  to  decide  the  issue  of  a  war. 

XIV.  In  the  field  of  action,  it  is  disgraceful  to  the  prince  to  be 
surpassed  in  valour  by  his  companions  ;  and  not  to  vie  with  him 
in  martial  deeds,  is  equally  a  reproach  to  bis  followers.  If  he 
dies  in  the  field,  he  who  survives  him  ^aj  survives  to  live  in  in- 
famy. All  are  bound  to  defend  their  l^ef,  to  succour  him  in 
the  heat  of  action,  and  to  make  even  their  own  actions  subservient 
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to  bis  renowm    This  is  the  bond  of  unioD,  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gation.   The  chief  fights  for  victory ;  the  followers  for  their  chief. 
If.  in  the  course  of  a  long  peace^  the  people  relax  into  sloth  and 
indolence^  it  often  happens  that  the  young  nobles  seek  a  more  ac- 
tive life  (bj  in  the  service  of  other  states  engaged  in  war.    The 
German  mind  cannot  brook  repose.    The  field  of  danger  is  the 
field  of  glory.    Without  violence  and  rapine  a  train  of  dependants 
cannot  be  maintained.    The  chief  must  shew  his  liberality,  and 
the  follower  expects  it    He  demands  fcj  at  one  time  this  war- 
like horse,  at  another,  that  victorious  lance  imbrued  with  the 
blood  of  the  enemy.    The  prince's  table,  however  inelegant,  niust 
always  be  plentiful :  it  is  the  only  pay  of  his  followers.    War  and 
depredation  are  the  ways  and  means  of  the  chieftain.    To  culti- 
vate the  earth,  and  wait  the  regular  produce  of  the  seasons^  is  not 
the  maxim  of  a  German  :  you  will  more  easily  persuade  him  to 
attack  the  enemy,  and  provoke  honourable  wounds  in  the  field  of 
battte.    In  a  word,  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  what  you 
might  gain  by  the  price  of  your  blood,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  aGer* 
man,  a  sluggish  principle,  unworthy  of  a  soldier. 

XV.  When  the  state  has  no  war  to  manage,  the  German  mind 
is  sunk  in  sloth.  The  chase  faj  does  not  afford  sufficient  em^* 
ployment.  The  time  is  passed  in  sleep  and  gluttony.  The  in* 
trepid  warrior;  who  in  the  field  braved  every  danger,  becomes  in 
time  of  peace  a  listless  sluggard.  The  management  of  his  house 
and  lands  he  leaves  to  the  women,  to  the  old  men,  and  the  infirm 
part  of  his  family.  He  himself  lounges  in  stupid  repose,  by  a  won- 
derful diversity  of  nature  fhj^  exhibiting  in  the  same  man  the 
most  inert  aversion  to  labour,  and  the  fiercest  principle  of  action. 
It  is  a  custom  established  in  the  several  states,  to  present  a  con- 
tribution of  com  apd  cattle  fcJ  to  their  chieftains.  Individuals 
follow  the  example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once  an  honour  to 
the  prince,  and  his  best  support.  Presents  are  also  sent  from  the 
adjacent  states,  as  well  by  private  persons,  as  in  the  name  of 
the  cooimunity.  Nothing  is  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  chiefs 
as  those  foreign  favours,  consisting  of  the  best  horses,  magnificent 
armour,  splendid  harness  (dj^  and  beautiful  collars.  The  Ro- 
mans have  lately  taught  them  to  receive  presents  of  money  fej. 
XVL  The  Germans,,  it  is  well  known,  have  no  regular  cities 
(aj\  nor  do  they  allow  a  continuity  of  bouses.  They  dwell  in 
'  separate  habitations,  dispersed  up  and  down,  as  a  grove,  a  meadow, 
or  a  fountain,  happens  to  invite.  They  have  villages,  but  not,  in 
our  fashion,  with  a  series  of  connected  buildings.  Every  tene- 
ment standsidetached,  with  a  vacant  piece  of  ground  round  it  (bj^ 
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eithrer  to  prevent  accidents  by  fire,  or  for  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
building.  They  neither  know  the  use  of  mortar  nor  of  tiles.  They 
build  with  rude  materials,  regardless  of  beauty,  order,  and  pro- 
portion. Particular  parts  are  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  earth 
so  smooth  and  shining,  that  the  natural  veins  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  lights  and  shades  of  painting.  Besides  these  habi- 
tations, they  have  a  number  of  subterraneous  caves  (c)^  dug  by 
their  own  labour,  and  carefully  covered  over  with  dung ;  in  win- 
ter their  retreat  from  cold,  and  the  repository,  of  their  corn.  In 
those  recesses  they  not  only  find  a  shelter  from  the  rigour  of  the 
season,  but  in  times  of  foreign  invasion  their  effects  are  safely  con- 
cealed. The  enemy  lays  waste  the  ppen  country,  but  the  hidden 
treasure  escapes  the  general  ravage;  safe  in  its  obscurity,  or  be- 
cause the  search  would  be  attended  with  too  much  trouble. 

XVII.  The  clothing  in  use  is  a  loose  mantle  (a)y  made  fast 
with  a  clasp,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  thorn.  Naked 
in  other  respects,  they  loiter  away  whole  days  by  the  fire-side 
(h).  The  rich  wear  a  garment,  not,  indeed,  displayed  and  flowing, 
like  the  Parthians,  or  the  people  of  Sarmatia,  but  drawn  8otight« 
that  the  form  of  the  limbs  is  palpably  expressed  (c).  The  skins 
of  wild  animals  are  also  much  in  use.  Near  the  frontier,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  inhabitants  wear  them,  but  with  an  air 
of  neglect,  that  shews  them  altogether  indifferent  about  the  choice. 
The  people  who  live  more  remote,  near  the  northern  seas  (d)^ 
and  have  not  acquired  by  commerce  a  taste  for  new-fashioned 
apparel,  are  more  curious  in  the  selection.  They  choose  parti- 
cular beasts,  and' having  stripped  off  the  furs,  clothe  themselves 
with  the  spoil,  decorated  with  particoloured  spots,  or  fragments 
taken  from  the  skins  of  fish  that  swim  the  ocean  as  yet  unexplored 
by  the  Romans.  In  point  of  dress  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  sexes,  except  that  the  garment  df  the  women  is  frequently 
made  of  linen,  adorned  with  purple  stains,  but  without  sleeves, 
leaving  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  uncovered. 

XVIII.  Marriage  is 'considered  as  a  strict  and  sacred  institu- 
tion (a).  In  the  national  character  there  is  nothing  so  truly 
commendable.  To  be  contented  with  one  wife,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Germans.  They  differ,  in  this  respect,  from  all  other  savage  na- 
tions. There  are,'indeed,  a  few  instances  of  polygamy ;  not,  how- 
ever, the  effect  of  loose  desire,  but  occasioned  by  the  ambition  of 
various  families,  who  court  the  alliance  of  the  chief  distinguished 
by  the  nobility  of  his  rank  and  character.  The  bride  brings  no 
portion ;  she  receives  a  dowry  from  her  husband.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  her  parents  and  relations  he  makes  a  tender  of  part  of  his 
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wealth :  if  accepted,  tlie  match  is  approved.  In  the  choice  of  the 
presents,  female  vanity  is  not  consulted.  There  afe  no  frivolous 
trinkets  to  adorn  the  future  bride.  The  whole  fortune  consists  of 
oxen,  a  caparisoned  horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  an^d  a  sword.  She 
in  return  delivers  a  present  of  arms,  and,  by  this  exchange  of  gifts, 
the  marriage  is  concluded.  This  is  the  nuptial  ceremony,  this 
the  bond  of  union,  these  their  hymeneal  gods.  Lest  the  wife 
should  think  her  sex  an  exemption  from  the  rigours  of  the  severest 
virtue,  and  the  toils  of  war,  she  is  informed  of  her  duty  by  the 
marriage-ceremony,  and  thence  she  learns,  that  she  is  received  by 
ber  husband  to  be  his  partner  in  toil  and  danger,  to  dare  with 
him  in  war,  and  suffer  with  him  in  peace.  The  oxen  yoked,  the 
horse  accoutred,  and  the  arms  given  on  the  occasion,  inculcate 
this  lesson  ;  and  thus  she  is  prepared  to  live,  and  thus  to  die. 
These  are  the  terms  of  their  union :  she  receives  her  armour  as 
a  sacred  treasure,  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  transmitted  with 
honour  to  her  sons  fbj,  a  portion  for  their  wives,  and  from  them 
descendible  to  her  grand-children. 

XIX.  In  consequence  of  these  manners,  the  married  state  is  a 
life  of  affection  and  female  constancy.  The  virtue  of.  the  woman 
is  guarded  from  seduction;  no  public  spectacles  ('a J  to  seduce 
ber  ;  no  banquets  to  inflame  her  passions ;  no  baits  of  pleasure  to 
disarm  her  virtue.  The  art  of  intriguing  by  clandestine  letters 
fbj  is  unknown  to  both  sexes.  Populous  as  the  country  is,  adul- 
tery is.  rarely  heard  of:  when  detected,  the  punishment  is  instant, 
and  inflicted  ("cj  by  the  husband.  He  cuts  off  the  air  of  his  guilty 
-wifefdj,  and,  having  assembled  her  relations,  expels  her  naked 
from  his  house,  pursuing,  her  with  stripes  through  the  villaofe. 
To  public  loss  of  honour  no  favour  is  shewn.  She  may  possess 
beauty,  youth,  and  riches  ;  but  a  husband  she  can.  never  obtain. 
Vice  is  not  treated  by  the  Germans  as  a  subject  of  raillery,  nor  is 
the  profligacy  of  corrupting  and  being  corrupted  called  the  fashion 
of  the  age  fej.  By  the  practice  of  some  states,  female  virtue  is 
advanced  to  still  higher  perfection  :  with  them  none  but  virgins 
marry  ffj.  When  the  bride  has  fixed  her  choice,  her  hopes  of 
matrimony  are  closed  for  life.  With  one  husband,  as  with  one 
life,  one  mind,  one  body,  every  woman  is  satisfied :  in  him  her 
happiness  is  centred ;  her  desires  extend  no  farther ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  only  an  affection  for  her  husband's  person,  but  a  re- 
verence for  the  murried  state  fgj.  To  set  limits  to  population, 
by  rearing  up  only  a  certain  number  of. children,  and  destroy- 
ing the  rest  fhj,  is  accounted  a  flagitious  crime.    Among  the 
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savages  of  Germany,  virtuous  maoners  opeiate  more  (i)  thao 
good  laws  io  ^tber  countries. 

XX.  In  every  family  tbe  children  are  reared  up  in  filth  (a). 
They  run  about  naked,  and  in  time  grow  up  to  that  strei^th  and 
size  of  limb  which  we  behold  with  wonder.  The  in&nt  is  nou- 
rished at  the  mother's  breast,  not  turned  over  to  nurKs  and  to 
servants.  No  distinction  is  made  between  the  future  chieftain 
and  the  infant  son  of  a  common  slave.  On  the  same  ground,  and 
mixed  with  the  same  cattle,  they  pass  their  days,  till  the  age  oH 
manhood  draws  the  line  of  separation  (b)^  and  early  valour  shews 
the  person  of  ingenuous  birth.  It  is  generally  late  brfore  their 
young  men  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  love  (c) ;  by  consequence,  they 
are  not  enfeebled  in  their  prime.  Nor  are  the  virgins  married  tcK> 
soon.  Both  parties  wait  to  attain  their  full  growth.  In  tbe 
warm  season  of  mutual  vigour  {d)  the  match  is  made,  and  the 
children  of  the  marriage  have  the  constitution  of  their  parents. 
The  uncle  by  the  mother^s  side  regards  his  nephews  widi  an  af- 
fection nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their  father.  With  some,  the 
relation  of  the  sister^s  children  to  their  maternal  uncle  (e)  is  held 
to  be  the  strongest  tie  of  consanguinity,  insomuch  thaf  in  demand- 
ing hostages,  that  line  of  kindred  is  preferred,  as  the  most  en- 
dearing objects  of  the  family,  and,  consequently,  the  most  tender 
pledges.  The  son  (/)  is  always  heir  to  his  father.  Last  wills 
and  testaments  are  not  in  use.  In  case  of  failure  of  issue,  the 
brothers  of  the  deceased  are  next  in  succession,  or  else  the  paternal 
or  maternal  uncles.  A  numerous  train  of  relations  is  the  comfort 
and  tbe  honour  of  old  age.  To  live  without  raising  heirs  to  your- 
self (/r)  is  no  advantage  in  Germany. 

XXL  To  adopt  the  quarrels  as  well  as  the  friendships  of  your 
parents  and  relations  (a)^  is  held  to  be  an  indispensable  duty. 
In  their  resentments,  however,  they  are  not  implacable.  Injuries 
are  adjusted  by  a  settled  measure  of  compensation.  Atonement 
is  made  for  (h)  homicide  by  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  and  by 
that  satisfaction  the  whole  family  is  appeased :  a  happy  regula- 
tion, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  conductive  to  the  public 
interest,  since  it  serves  to  curb  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  liberty  in  the  excess.  Hospitality  (cj  and 
convivial  pleasure  are  no  where  so  liberally  enjoyed.  To  refuse 
admittance  to  a  guest  were  an  outrage  against  humanity.  The 
master  of  the  house  welcomes  every  stranger,  and  regales  him  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  If  his  stock  falls  short,  he  becomes  a 
visitor  to  his  neighbour,  and  conducts  his  new  acquaintance  to  a 
more  plentiful  table.    They  do  not  wait  to  be  invited,  nor  is  it 
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of  aoy  consequence,  since  a  cordial  reception  is  always  certain. 
Between  an  intimate  and  an  entire  stranger  no  distinction  is  made. 
The  law  of  hospitality  is  the  same.  The  departing  guest  receives 
as  a  present  whatever  he  desires,  and  the  host  retaliates  by  asking 
with  the  same  freedom.  A  German  delights  in  the  gifts  which 
he  receives ;  yet  by  bestowing  he  imputes  nothing  to  you  as  a 
iavoar,  and  for  what  he  receives  he  acknowledges  no  obligation. 
XKII.  In  this  manner  the  Crermans  pride  themselves  upon  their 
frankness  and  generosity.  Their  hours  of  rest  are  protracted  to 
broad  daylight  As  soon  as  they  rise,  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
to  bathe,  and  generally,  on  account  of  the  intense  severity  of  the 
climate,  in  warm  water  (aj.  They  then  betake  themselves  to 
their  meal,  each  on  a  separate  seat,  and  at  his  oWn  table  fbj. 
Having  finished  their  repast,  they  proceed  completely  armed  to 
the  dispatch  of  business,  and  frequently  to  a  convivial  meeting. 
To  devote  both  day  and  night  to  deep  drinking  is  a  disgrace  to  no 
man.  Disputes,  as  will  be  the  case  with  people  in  liquor,  fre- 
quently arise,  and  are  seldom  confined  to  opprobrious  language. 
The  quarrel  generally  ends  in  a  scene  of  blood  fcj.  Important 
subjects,  such  as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies,  the  forming  of 
family-alliances,  the  election  of  chiefs,  and  even  peace  and  war 
fdjy  are  generally  canvassed  in  their  carousing  festivals.  The 
convivial  moment,  according  to  their  notion,  is  the  true  season 
for  business,  when  the  mind  opens  itself  in  plain  simplicity,  or 
grows  warm  with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  artifice, 
and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell  their  sentiments  without 
disguise.  The  pleasure  of  the  table  expands  their  hearts,  and 
calls  forth  every  secret  On  the  following  day  the  subject  of 
debate  is  again  taken  into  consideration,  and  thus  two  different 
periods  of  time  have  their  distinct  uses;  when  warm,  they  de» 
bate ;  when  cool,  they  decide. 

XXIII.  Their  beverage  is  a  liquor  drawn  from  barley  or  from 
wheat,  and,  like  the  juice  of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a  spirit  (a). 
The  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide  themselves  with 
wine.  Their  food  is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  wild  apples,  the  flesh 
of  an  animal  recently  killed,  or  coagulated  milk  (bj.  Without 
skill  in  cookery,  or  without  seasoning  to  stimulate  the  palate 
fcjy  they  eat  to  satisfy  nature.  But  they  do  not  drink  merely  to 
quench  their  thirst  Indulge  their  love  of  liquor  to  the  excess 
which  they  require  fdj^  and  you  need  not  employ  the  terror  of 
your  arms :  their  own  vices  will  subdue  them. 

XXIV.  Their  public  spectacles  boast  of  no  variety.  They 
Ji^ve  bnt  one  sort,  and  that  th^y  repeat  at  all  their  meetings.    A 
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band  of  young  men  make  it  their  pastime  to  dance  entirely  naked 
amidst  pointed  swovds  and  javelins.  By  constant  exercise  this 
kind  of  exhibition  has  become  an  art»  and  art  has  taught  them 
to  perform  with  grace  and  elegance.  Their  talents,  however,  are 
not  let  out  for  hire  (a).  Though  some  danger  attends  the  prac- 
tice, the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  is  their  only  recompence.  In 
the  character  of  a  German  there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his 
passion  for  play.  Without  the  excuse  of  liquor  (strange  as  it 
may  seem !),  in  their  cool  and  sober  moments  they  have  recourse 
to  dice  (b)^  as  to  a  serious  and  regular  business,  with  the  moat 
desperate  spirit  committing  their  whole  substance  to  chance,  and 
when  they  have  lost  their  all,  putting  their  liberty  and  even  their 
persons  upon  the  last  hazard  of  the  die.  The  loser  yields  himself 
to  slavery.  Young,  robust,  and  valiant,  be  submits  to  be  chained, 
and  even  exposed  to  sale.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  ruinous  and 
inveterate  habit  They  are  victims  to  folly,  and  they  call  them- 
selves men  of  honour.  The  wiuner  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  barter 
away  the  slaves  acquired  by  success  at  play :  he  is  ashamed  of 
his  victory,  and  therefore  puts  away  the  remembrance  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

XXV«  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  arranged  at  their  several 
employments  in  the  household  affairs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome. 
Each  has  his  separate  habitation,  and  his  own^  establishment  to 
manage.*  The  master  considers  him  as  an  agrarian  dependent 
(a),  who  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  grain,  of  cattle, 
or  of  wearing  apparel.  The  slave  obeys,  and  the  state  of  servi* 
tude  extends  no  further.  All  domestic  affairs  are  managed  by 
the  master's  wife  and  children.  To  punish  a  slave  with  stripes, 
to  load  him  with  chains,  or  condemn  him  to  hard  labour,  is  uu- 
usual.  It  is  tnje,  that  slaves  (h)  are  sometimes  put  to  death,  not 
under  colour  of  justice,  or  of  any  authority  vested  in  the  master; 
but  in  a  transport  of  passion,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  a  sudden  affray ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  this  species  of  homi- 
cide passes  with  impunity.  The  freedmen  (c)  are  not  of  much 
higher  consideration  than  the  actual  slaves;  they  obtain  no  rank 
in  the  master's  family,  and,  if  we  except  the  parts  of  Germany 
where  monarchy  is  established  ((2),  they  never  figure  on  the  stage 
of  public  business.  In  despotic  governments  they  rise  above  the 
men  o£  ingenuous  birth',  and  even  eclipse  the  whole  body  of  the 
nobles  (e).  In  other  states  the  subordination  of  the  freedmen  is 
a  proof  of  public  libertj% 

XXVI.  The  practice  of  placing  money  at  interest,  and  reaping 
the  profits  of  usury  fa  J,  is  unknown  in  Germany ;  and  that  happy 
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ignorance  is  a  better  prevention  of  the  evil  than  a  code  of  probi* 
bitory  laws.  In  cultivating  tfae  soil,  they  do  not  settle  on  one 
spot,  but  shift  from  place  to  place  fb).  The  state  or  community 
takes  possession  of  a  certain  tract  proportioned  to  its  number  of 
hands ;  allotments  are  afterwards  made  to^individuials  according 
to  their  rank  and  dignity.  In  so  extensive  a  country,  where  there 
is  no  want  of  land,  the  partition  is  easily  made.  The  ground 
tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the  next,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
always  remains,  the  labour  of  the  people  being  by  no  means  ade* 
quate  to  the  extent  or^goodness  of  the  soil.  Nor  have  they  the 
skill  to  make  orchard-plantations,  to  inclose  the  meadow-grounds, 
or  to  lay  out  and  water  gardens.  From  the  earth  they  demand 
nothing  but  corn.  Hence  their  year  is  not,  as  with  the  Romans, 
divided  into  four  seasons.  They  have  distinct  ideas  of  winter, 
spring,  and  summer,  and  their  language  has  terms  for  each ;  but 
they  neither  know  the  blessings  nor  the  name  of  autumn  fcj. 

XXVII.  Their  funerals  fa)  have  neither  pomp  nor  vain  ambi^ 
tion.  When  the  bodies  of  illustrious  men  are  to  be  burned,  they 
ehoose  a  particular  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose,  and  have  no 
other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is  neither  strewed  with  gar«  * 
ments,  nor  enriched  with  fragrant  spices.  The  arms  of  the  de- 
ceased are  committed  to  the  flames,  and  sometimes  his  horee/6^. 
A  mound  of  turf  is  raised  to  his  memory,  and  this,  in  their  opi- 
nion, is  a  better  sepulchre  than  those  structures  of  laboured  gran- 
deur, which  display  the  weakness  of  human  vanity,  and  are,  at 
best,  a  burthen  to  the  dead.  Tears  and  lamentations  are  soon  at 
an  end,  but  their  regret  does  not  so  easily  wear  away.  To  grieve 
for  the  departed  is  comely  in  the  softer  sex.  The  women  weep 
for  their  friends  fcJ  ;  the  men  remember  them* 

XXVIII.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
touching  the  origin  of  the  Germans,  and  the  general  manners  of 
the  people.  I  now  shall  enter  into  a  more  minute  description  of 
the  several  states,  their  peculiar  rites,  and  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  each ;  observing  at  the  same  time,  which  were  the  nations 
that  first  passed  the  Rhine,  and  transplanted  themselves  into 
Gaul  That  the  Gauls,  in  ancient  times,  were  superior  to  the 
Germans  fa),  we  have  the  autlK>rity  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  illus- 
trious historian  of  his  own  affairs.  Fronfi  what  is  stated  by  that 
eminent  writer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  colonies  from  Gaul 
passed  over  into  Germany ;  for,  in  fact,,  how  could  a  river  check 
the  migrations  of  either  nation,  when  it  increased  in  strength, 
and  nmltipiied  its  numbers  ?  So  weak  an  obstacle  could  not  repel 
them  from  takmg  possession  of  a  country,  hot  as  yet  marked  out 
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by  power,  aad  of  course  open  to  the  first  occupant  We  findi 
accordingly,  that  the  whole  region  between  the  Hercyniau  forest 
{"bj,  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine,  was  occupied  by  the  Helvetians^ 
and  the  tract  beyond  it  by  the  Boians  (^cj ;  both  originally  Gallic 
nations.  The  name  of  BoiEMtTM,  which  remains  to  this  day, 
shews  the  ancient  state  of  the  country,  though  it  has  since  re- 
ceived a  new  race  of  inhabitants.  Whether  the  Araviscians  fdji 
v^ho  settled  in  Pannonia,  were  originally  a  colony  from  the  Osi, 
a  people  of  Germany  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the  Osi 
overflowed  into  Germany  from  the  Araviscians ;  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Thus  much  is  certain,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and 
language  of  both  nations  are  still  the  same.  But  which  of  them 
first  passed  the  Danube  ?  The  same  good  and  evil  were  to  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  equal  poverty  and  equal  inde- 
pendence. .  To  be  thought  of  German  origin  is  the  ambition  of 
the  Treverians  fej  and  the  Nervians,  both  conceiving,  that  the 
reproach  of  Gallic  softness  and  effeminacy,  which  still  infect 
their  national  manners,  may  be  lost  in  the  splendour  of  a  warlike 
descent  The  Vangioues  (^fj,  the  Tribocians,  and  the  Nemetes, 
who  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
of  German  extraction.  The  Ubians  fgj,  for  their  services,  were 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and,  with  their  own  consent,  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Agrippinians,  in  honour  of  their  foun-* 
der ;  and  yet  they  still  look  back  with  pride  to  their  German 
origin.  They  issued  formerly  from  that  country,  and  having 
given  proof  of  their  fidelity,  obtained  an  allotment  of  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  their  se« 
curity,  as  to  make  them  a  guard  to  defend  the  Roman  frontier. 

XX.IX.  Of  all  these  various  nations  the  Batavians  faj  are  the 
most  brave  and  warlike.  Incorporated  formerly  with  the  Cattians, 
but  driven  out  by  intestine  divisions,  they  took  possession  of  an 
island,  formed  by  the  river  Rhine,  where,  without  any  extent  of 
land  on  the  continent,  they  established  a  canton  in  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  The  honour  of  that  ancient  friendship  they  still 
enjoy,  with  the  addition  of  peculiar  privileges.  They  are  neither 
insulted  with  taxes,  nor  harassed  by  revenue-officers.  Free  from 
burthens,  imposts,  and  tributes,  they  are  reserved  for  the  day  of 
battle  ;  a  nursery  of  soldiers.  The  Matttaci  fbj  are  in  lUce  mao«> 
ner  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans.  In  fact,  the  limits 
of  the  empire  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  terror  of  our  arms  has 
spread  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  former  boundaries).  Hence 
the  Mattiaci,  still  enjoying  their  own  side  of  the  river,  are  Ger- 
mans by  their  situation,  yet  in  sentiment  and  principle  the  friends 
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of  Rome;  submitting,  like  the  Batavians,  to  the  authority  of  the 
empire ;  but,  never  having  been  transplanted,  they  still  retain, 
from  their  soil  and  climate,  all  the  fierceness  of  their  native  cha- 
racter. The  people  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  who  oc- 
cupy a  certain  tract,  subject  to  an  impost  of  one  tenth,  and  there- 
fore called  the  Decumate  Lands  (c)^  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  German  nations.  The  Gauls,  from  their  natural  levity 
prone  to  change,  and  rendered  desperate  by  their  poverty^  were  the 
first  adventurers  into  that  vacant  region.  The  Roman  frontier,  in 
process  of  time,  being  advanced,  and  garrisons  stationed  at  pro- 
per posts,  that  whole  country  became  part  of  a  province,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  course  were  reduced  to  subjection. 

XXX.  Beyond  the  Mattiaci  lies  the  territory  of  the  Cattians 
(a),  beginning  at  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  not,  like  other  parts 
of  Germany,  a  wide  and  dreary  level  of  fens  and  marshes.  A 
continued  range  of  hills  extends  over  a  prodigious  tract,  till  grow- 
ing thinner  by  degrees  they  sink  at  last  into  an  open  country. 
The  Hercynian  forest  attends  its  favourite  Cattians  to  their  utmost 
boundary,  and  there  leaves  them,  as  it  were,  with  regret.  The 
people  are  robust  and  hardy ;  their  limbs  well  braced  (6) ;  their 
countenance  fierce,  and  their  minds  endowed  with  vigour  beyond 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Considered  a9  Germans,  their  un- 
derstanding is  quick  and  penetrating.  They  elect  oificers  fit  to 
command,  and  obey  them  implicity  ;  they  keep  their  ranks,  and 
know  how  to  seize  their  opportunity  ;  they  restrain  their  natural 
impetuosity,  and  wait  for  the  attack ;  they  arrange  with  judgment 
the  labours  of  the  day,  and  throw  up  intrenchments  for  the  night ; 
trusting  little  to  fortune,  they  depend  altogether  on  their  valour  ; 
and,  what  is  rare  in  the  history  of  Barbarians,  and  never  attained 
without  regular  discipline,  they  place  their  confidence,  not  in  the 
strength  of  their  armies,  but  entirely  in  their  general  (c).  The 
infantry  is  their  main  strength.  Each  soldier  carries  besides  his 
arms,  his  provision  and  a  parcel  of  military  tools.  You  may  see 
otheV  armies  rushing  to  a  battle ;  the  Cattians  march  to  a  war.  To 
skirmish  in  detached  parties,  or  to  sally  out  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gence, is  not  their  practice.  A  victory  hastily  gained,  or  a  quick 
retreat,  may  suit  the  genius  of  the  cavalry  ;  but  all  that  rapidity, 
in  the  opinionof  the  Cattians,  denotes  want  of  resolution;  perse- 
verance is  the  true  mark  of  courage. 

XXXI.^  A  custom,  known,  indeed,  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
but  adopted  only  by  a  few  individuals  of  a  bold  and  ardent  .spirit, 
is  with  the  Cattians  a  feature  of  the  national  character.  From 
the  age  of  manhood  they  encourage  the  growth- of  their  hair  and 
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beard  (a)s  nor  will  any  one»  till  be  bas  slain  an  enemy,  divett 
bimself  of  that  excrescence,  which  by  a  solemn  vow  be  baa  de- 
voted to  heroic  yirtue.  Over  the  blood  and  spoils  of  the  Tan« 
quished  the  face  of  the  warrior  is,  for  the  first  time,  displayed. 
The  Cattian  then  exults ;  be  has  now  answered  the  true  end  of 
bis  being,  and  has  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  parents  and  bis 
country.  The  slugjgard  continues  unshorn,  with  the  uncouth  hor- 
rors of  his  visage  growing  wilder  to  the  close  of  his  days.  The 
men  of  superior  courage  and  uncommon  ferocity  wear  also  an 
iron  ring  (h)^  in  that  country  a  badge  of  infamy,  and  with  tbat» 
as  with  a  chain,  they  appear  self-condemned  to  slavery,  till  by  the 
slaughter  of  an  enemy  they  have  redeemed  their  fre^om.  With 
this  extraordinary  habit  the  Cattians  are  in  general  much  de« 
lighted.  They  grow  grey  under  a  vow  of  heroism,  and  by  their 
voluntary  distinctions  render  themselves  conspicuous  to  their 
friends  and  enemies.  In  every  engagement  the  first  attack  is  made 
by  them :  they  claim  the  front  of  the  line  as  their  right,  present- 
ing to  the  enemy  an  appearance  wild  and  terrible.  Even  in  time 
of  peace  they  retain  the  same  ferocious  aspect ;  never  softened 
with  an  air  of  humanity.  They  have  no  house  to  dwell  in,  no 
land  to  cultivate,  no  domestic  care  to  employ  them.  Wherever 
chance  conducts  them,  they  are  sure  of  being  maintained.  Lavish 
of  their  neighbours*  substance,  and  prodigal  of  their  own,  they 
persist  in  this  course,  till  towards  the  decline  of  life  their  droop- 
ing spirit  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  exertions  of  a  fierce  and 
rigid  virtue. 

XXXII.  The  Usipians  and  Tencterians  (a)  border  on  the  Cat- 
tians. Their  territory  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that 
river,  still  flowing  in  one  regular  channel,  formsa  sufficient  boun- 
dary. In  addition  to  their  military  character,  the  Tencterians  are 
famous  for  the  discipline  of  their  cavalry.  Their  horse  is  no  way 
inferior  to  the  infantry  of  the  Cattians.  The  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  formed  the  military  system,  and  their  descendants  bold 
it  in  veneration.  Horsemanship  is  the  pride  of  the  whole  coqn- 
try,  the  pastime  of  their  children,  the  emulation  of  their  youtb, 
and  the  habit  of  old  age.  With  their  goods  and  valuable  effects 
their  horses  pass  as  part  of  the  succession,  not  however,  by  the 
general  rule  of  inheritance,  to  the  eldest  son,  but,  in  a  peculiar 
line,  to  that  son  who  stands  distinguished  by  his  valour  and  his 
exploits  in  war. 

XXXIir.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last-mentioned  states 
formerly  occurred  the  Bructerians  (a)^  since  that  time  dispos- 
sessed of  their  territory,  and«  as  fame  reports,  now  no  longer  m 
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people.     The  Chamavians   and  Angrivarians  fhj^    it  is  said, 
with  the  consent  of  the  adjacent  tribes,  invaded  the    country, 
and  pursued  the  ancient  settlers  with  exterminating  fury.    The 
intolerable  pride  of  the  Bructerians  drew  upon  them  this  dread- 
ful catastrophe.     The  love  of  plunder  was,  no  doubt,  a  pow- 
erful motive ;  and,    perhaps,  the  event  was  providentially  or- 
dained in  favour  of  the  Roman  people.    Certain  it  is,  the  gods 
have  of  late  indulged  us  with  the  view  of  a  fierce  engagement, 
and  a  scene  of  carnage,  in  which  above  sixty  thousand  of  the 
enemy  fell  a  sacrificfe,  not  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  mag- 
nificent still !  to  the  rage  of  their  own  internal  discord,  aH  cut  ofl*, 
as  it  were  in  a  theatre  of  war,  to  furnish  a  spectacle  to  the  Ro- 
man army.    May  this  continue  to  be  the  fate  of  foreign  nations ! 
If  not  the  friends  of  Rome,  let  them  be  enemies  to  themselves. 
For  in  the  present  tide  of  our  aflfairs,  what  can  fortune  have  in 
store  so   devoutly  to  be  wished  for  as  civil  dissension  amongst 
our  enemies? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  states,  which  I  have  now  de- 
scribed, lie  the  Dulgibinians  (a)  and  the  Chasuarians,  with  other 
nations^f  inferior  note.  In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the  " 
Frisians  (6),  divided  into  two  communities,  called,  on  account  of 
their  degrees  of  strength,  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Frisia. 
Both  extend  along  the  margin  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Ocean, 
inclosing  within  their  limits  lakes  of  vast  extent  (e),  where  the 
fleets  of  Rome  have  spread  their  sails.  Through  that  outlet  we 
have  attempted  the  Northern  Ocean,  where,  if  we  may  believe 
the  account  of  navigators,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  are  seen  still 
standing  on  the  coast ;  whether  it  be,  that  Hercules  did  in  fact 
visit  those  parts,  or  that  whatever  is  great  and  splendid  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  is,  by  common  consent,  ascribed  to  that 
ancient  hero.  Drusus  Gerroanicus  was  an  adventurer  in  tliose 
seas  (d).  He  did  not  want  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  but  the  navi- 
gation was  found  impracticable  in  that  tempestuous  ocean,  which 
seemed  to  forbid  any  further  discovery  of  its  own  element,  or 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  Since  that  time  no  expedition  has 
been  undertaken :  men  conceived  that  to  respect  the  mysteries  of 
the  gods»  and  believe  without  enquiry,  would  be  the  best  proof 
of  veneration  (e). 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  the  western'side  of  Ger- 
many. From  the  point,  where  we  stop,  it  stretches  away  with 
a  prodigious  sweep  towards  the  north.  In  this  vast  region  the 
first  territory  that  occurs  is  that  of  the  Chaucians  faj^  beojn- 
niug  on  the  confines  of  the  Frisians,  and,  though  at  the  extre- 
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inity  bounded  by  the  sea-shore,  yet  running  at  the  back  of  all 
the  nations  already  described,  till,  with  an  immense  compass,  it 
reaches  the  borders  of  the  Cattians.  Of  this  immeasurable  tract 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Cbaucians  possess  it:  they  even 
people  it.  Of  all  the  German  nations  they  are,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  most  respectable.  Their  grandeur  rests  upon  the  surest 
foundation,  the  love  of  justice ;  wanting  no  extension  of  terri- 
tory, free  from  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and  happy,  they 
provoke  no  wars,  and  never  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by  rapine 
and  depredation.  Their  importance  among  the  nations  round 
them  is  undoubtedly  great ;  but  the  best  evidence  of  it  is,  that 
they  have  gained  nothing  by  injustice.  Loving  moderation,  yet 
uniting  to  it  a  warlike  spirit,  they  are  ever  ready  in  a  just  cause 
to  unsheath  the  sword.  Their  armies  are  soon  in  the  field  (h). 
In  men  and  horses  their  resources  are  great,  and  even  in  profound 
tranquillity  their  fame  is  never  tarnished. 

XXXVI.  Bordering  on  the  side  of  the  Cbaucians,  and  also  of 
the  Cattians,  lies  the  country  of  the  Cheruscans  faj :  a  people 
by  st  long  disuse  of  arms  enervated  and  sunk  in  sloth.  Unmo- 
lested by  their  neighbours,  they  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace, 
forgetting  that  amidst  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours  the 
repose,  which  you  enjoy,  serves  only  to  lull  you  into  a  calm, 
always  pleasing,  but  deceitful  in  the  end.  When  the  sword  is 
drawn,  and  the  power  of  the  strongest  is  to  decide,  you  talk  in 
vain  of  equity  and  moderation:  those  virtues  always^ belong  to 
^he  conqueror.  Thus  it  has  happened  to  the  Cheruscans :  they 
were  formerly  just  and  upright:  at  present  they  are  called  fools 
and  cowards.  Victory  ha^  transferred  eve^y  virtue  to  the  Catti- 
ans, and  oppression  takes  the  name  of  wisdom*  The  downfal 
of  the  Cheruscans  drew  after  it  that  of  the  Fosi  (i),  a  contiguous 
nation,  in  their  day  of  prosperity  never  equal  to  their  neighbours, 
but  fellow-sufferers  in  their  ruin. 

XXXVII.  In  the  same  northern  part  of  Germany  we  find  the 
Cinibrians  (a)  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean;  a  people  at  present  of 
small  consideration,  though  their  glory  can  never  die.  Monu- 
ments of  their  former  strength  and  importance  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  either  shore.  Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumvallation 
are  not  yet  erased.  From  the  extent  of  ground  which  they  oc- 
cupied you  may  even  now  form  an  estimate  of  the  force  and  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  the  account  of  their  grand  army,  which 
consisted  of  such  prodigious  numbers,  seems  to  be  verified.  It 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  consulship 
of  CoBcilius  Metellus  and  Papirius  Carbo,  that  the  arms  of  the 
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Cimbrians  first  alarmed  tbe  world.  If  from  that  period  we 
reckon  to  the  second  consulship  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  we  shall 
find  a  space  of  near  two  hundred  and  ten  years ;  so  long  has 
Germany  stood  at  bay  with  Rome!  In  tbe  course  of  so  obstinate 
a  struggle,  both  sides  have  felt  alternately  the  severest  blows  of 
fortune^  and  the  worst  calamities  of  war.  Not  the  Samnite,  nor 
the  republic  of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor  Gaul,  nor  even  the 
Parthian,  has  given  such  frequent  lessons  to  the  Roman  people. 
The  power  of  the  Arsacidae  (b)  was  not  so  formidable  as  German 
liberty.  If  wie  except  the  slaughter  of  Crassus  and  his  army, 
what  has  the  east  to  boast  of?  Their  own  commander,  Pacorus, 
was  cut  off^  and  the  whole  nation  was  humbled  by  the  victory 
of  Ventidius.  The  Germans  can  recount  their  triumphs  over 
Carbo,  Cassibs  (e),  Scaurus  Aurelius,  Servilius  Csepio,  and 
Coeius  Manlius  {d),  all  defeated,  or  taken  prisoners.  With  them 
the  republic  lost  five  consular  armies ;  and  since  that  time,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  Varus  perished  with  his  three  legions. 
Caius  Marius  (e),  it  is  true,  defeated  the  Germans  in  Italy  ;  Julius 
Caesar  made  them  retreat  from  Gaul ;  and  Drusus,  Tiberius,  ^nd 
Germanicus,  overpowered  them  in  their  own  country  :  but  how 
much  blood  did  those  victories  cost  us !  The  mighty  projects 
6f  Caligula  ended  in  a  ridiculous  farce.  From  that  period  an 
interval  of  peace  succeeded,  till  roused  at  length  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  Rome,  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed,  they  stormed 
our  legions  in  their  winter-quarters  ("fj^  and  even  planned  the 
conquest  of  Gaul.  Indeed  we  forced  them  to  repass  the  Rhine ; 
but  from  that  time  what  has  been  our  advantage?  We  have 
triumphed,  and  Germany  is  still  unconquered. 

XXXVIII.  The  Suevians  ("a J  are  the  next  that  claim  attention. 
Possessing  the  largest  portion  of  Germany,  they  do  not,  like  the 
Cattians  and  Tencterians,  form  one  state  or  community,  but  have 
among  themselves  several  subdivisions,  or  inferior  tribes,  known 
by  distinct  appellations,  yet  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
name  of  Suevians.  It  is  the  peculiar  custom  of  this  people  to 
braid  the  hair,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  knot  fbj.  Between  them  and 
the  resj  of  the  Germans  this  is  the  mark  of  distinction.  In  their 
own  country  it  serves  to  discriminate  the  free-born  from  the  slave. 
If  the  same  mode  is  seen  in  other  states,  introduced  by  ties  of  con^ 
sanguinity,  or,  as  often  happens,  by  the  propensity  of  men  to  imi- 
tate foreign  manners,  the  instances  are  rare,  and  confined  entirely 
to  the  season  of  youth.  With  the  Suevians  the  custom  is  con- 
tinued through  life  :  men  far  advanced  in  years  are  seen  with 
their  hoary  locks  interwoven,  and  fastened  behind,  or  sometime^i 
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gathered  into  a  shaggy  knot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  chiefs 
are  more  nicely  adjusted  ;  they  attend  to  ornament,  but  it  is  a 
manly  attention,  not  the  spirit  of  intrigue  or  the  affectation  ^  ap- 
pearing amiable  in  the' eyes  of  women.  When  going  to  engage 
the  enemy  they  fancy  that  from  the  high  structure  of  their  hair 
they  appear  taller  and  gain  an  air  of  ferocity.  Their  dress  is 
a  preparation  for  battle. 

XXXIX.  The  Semnones  (^aj  are  ambitious  to  be  thought  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  of  the  Suevian  nation.  I'heir  claim 
they  think  confirmed  by  the  mysteries  of  religion.  On  a  stated 
day  a  procession  is  made  into  a  wood  consecrated  in  ancient  times^ 
and  rendered  awful  by  auguries  delivered  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  several  tribes  of  the  same  descent  appear  by  their  deputies. 
The  rites  begin  with  the  slaughter  of  a  man,  who  is  offered  as  a 
victim,  and  thds  their  barbarous  worship  is  celebrated  by  au  act 
of  horror.  The  grove  is  beheld  with  superstitious  terror.  No 
nan  enters  that  holy  sanctuary  without  being  bound  with  a  chains 
thereby  denoting  his^humble  sense  of  his  own  condition,  and  the 
superior  attributes  of  the  deity  that  fills  the  place.  Should  be 
happen  to  fall,  he  does  not  presume  to  rise,  but  in  that  grovelling 
state  makes  his  way  out  of  the  wood.  The  doctrine  intended  by 
this  bigotry  is,  that  from  this  spot  the  whole  nation  derives  its 
origin,  and  that  here  is  the  sacred  mansion  of  the  all-ruling  mind, 
the  supreme  God  of  the  universe  fbj,  who  holds  -every  thii^ 
else  in  a  chain  of  dependence  on  his  will  and  pleasure.  To  these 
tenets  much  credit  arises  from  the  weight  and  influence  of  the 
Semnones,  a  populous  nation,  distributed  into  a  hundred  cantons, 
and  by  the  vast  extent  of  their  territory  entitled  to  consider  them- 
selves as  the  head  of  the  Suevian  nation. 

XL.  The  Langobards  ("a  J  exhibit  a  contrast  to  the  people  last 
described.  Their  dignity  is  derived  from  the  paucity  of  their 
numbers.  Surrounded  as  they  are  by  great  and  powerful  nations, 
they  live  independent,  owing  their  security  not  to  mean  com- 
pliances, but  to  that  warlike  spirit  with  which  they  encounter 
danger.  To  these  succeed  in  reguldr  order  the  Reudignians  (^bj, 
the  Aviones,  Angles,  and  Varinians  :  the  Eudocians,  Nuithones, 
and  Suardonians,  all  defended  by  rivers,  or  embosomed  in  forests. 
In  these  several  tribes  there  is  nothing  that  merits  attention,  ex- 
cept that  they  all  agree  to  worship  the  goddess  Earth,  or  as  they 
call  her  Herth  (c),  whom  they  consider  as  the  common  mother  of 
all.  This  divinity,  according  to  their  notion,  interposes  in  human 
affairs,  and  at  times,  visits  the  several  nations  of  the  globe.  A  sa- 
creil  grove  on  an  island  [d]  in  the  Northern  Ocean  is  dedicated  to 
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her.  There  stands  her  sacred  chariot^  covered  with  a  vestment, 
to  be  touched  by  the  priest  only.  When  she  takes  her  seat  in 
this  holy  vehicle,  be  becomes  immediately  conscious  of  her  pre^^ 
sence,  and  in  his  fit  of  enthusiasm  pursues  her  progress.  The 
chariot  is  drawn  by  cows  yoked  together.  A  general  festival 
takes  place,  and  public  rejoicings  are  heard,  wherever  the  god- 
dess directs  lier  way.  No  war  is  thought  of;  arms  are  laid  aside, 
and  the  Rword  is  sheathed.  The  sweets  of  peaqe  are  known,  and 
then  only  relished.  At  length  the  same  priest  declares  the  god- 
dess sattflfied  with  her  visitation,  and  re-conducts  her  to  her  sanc- 
tuary. The  chariot  with  the  sacre4  mantle,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve report,  the  goddess  herself,  are  purified  in  a  secret  lake.  In 
this  ablution  certain  slaves  officiate,  and  instantly  perish  in  the 
water.  Hence  the-  terrors  of  superstition  are  more  widely  dif« 
fused ;  a  religious  horror  siezes  every  mind,  and  all  are  content 
in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate  that  awful  mystery,  which  no  man 
can  see  and  live.  This  part  of  the  Suevian  nation  stretches  away 
to  the  most  remote  and  unknown  recesses  of  Germany. 

XLT.  On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (for  we  shall  now  pursue 
that  river,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  traced  the  course  of 
the  Rhine),  the  first  and  nearest  state  is  that  of  the  Hermundu^ 
rians  (a),  a  people  in  alliance  with  Rome,  acting  always  with  fide- 
lity, and  for  that  reason  allowed  to  trade  not  only  on  the  frontier, 
but  even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  They  are  seen  at  large 
in  the  heart  of  our  splendid  colony  in  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
without  80  much  as  a  guard  to  watch  their  motions.  To  the  rest 
of  the  Germans  we  display  campsand  legions,  but  to  the  Hermun- 
durians  we  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  of  seeing  our  houses  and 
our  elegant  villas.  They  behold  the  splendour  of  the  Romans, 
but  without  avarice,  or  a  wish  to  enjoy  it  In  the  territories  of 
these  people  the  Elbe  takes  its  rise  (6),  a  celebrated  river,  and 
formerly  well  known  to  the  Romans.  At  present  we  only  hear 
of  its  name. 

XLII.  Contiguous  to  the  last  mentioned  people  lies  the  coun-' 
try  of  the  Nariscans  (a),  and  next  in  order  the  Marcomannians 
(6)  and  the  Quadians.  Of  these  the  Marcomannians  are  the  most 
eminent  for  their  strength  and  military  glory.  Thevery  territory 
now  in  their  possession  is  the  reward  of  valour,  acquired  by  the 
expulsion  of  th'e  Boians.  Nor  have  the  Nariscans  or  Quadians 
degenerated  from  their  ancestoi-s.  As  far  as  Germany  is  washed 
by  the  Danube,  these  three  nations  extend  along  the  banks,  and 
form  the  frontier  of  ihe  country.  The  Marcomannians  and  the 
Quadians,  within  our  own  memory,  obeyed  a  race  of  kings,  born 
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among  themselves,  the  illustrious  issue  of  Marobodaus  (c)  and  of 
Tudrus.  Foreign  princes  at  present  sway  the  sceptre ;  but  the 
strength  of  their  monarchy  (d)  depends  upon  the  countenance  snd 
protection  of  Rome.  To  our  arms  they  are  not  often  indebted : 
we  choose  rather  to  supply  them  with  money. 

XLIII.  At  the  back  of  the  Marcomannians  and  Quadians  lie 
several  nations  of  considerable  force,  such  as  the  Marsignians  (a) 
the  Gothinians,  the  Osians,  and  the  Burians.  In  dress  and  lan- 
guage the  two  last  resemble  the  Suevians.  The  Grothinians,  by 
their  use  of  the  Gallic  tongue,  and  the  Osians  by  the  dialect  of 
Pannonia,  are  evidently  not  of  German  original.  A  further  proof 
arises  from  their  submitting  to  the  disgrace  of  paying  tribute,  im- 
posed upon  them  as  aliens  and  intruders,  partly  by  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  partly  by  the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  have  still 
more  reason  to  blush  ;  they  submit  (ft)  to  the  drudgery  of  digging 
iron  in  the  mines.  But  a  small  part  of  the  open  tmd  level  country 
is  occupied  by  these  several  nations :  they  dwell  chiefly  in  forest^ 
or  on  the  summit  of  that  continued  ridge  of  mountains  (c),  by 
which  Suevia  is  divided  and  separated  from  other  tribes  that  lie 
still  more  remote.  Of  these  the  Lygians  {d)  are  the  most  power- 
ful, stretching  to  a  great  extent,  and  giving  their  name  toa  num^ 
ber  of  subordinate  communities.  It  will  suffice  to  mention 
the  most  considerable  ;  namely,  the  (e)  Arians,  the  Helyecones, 
the  Manimians,  the  Elysians,  and  Naharvalians.  The  last  shew 
a  grove  famous  for  the  antiquity  of  its  religions  rites.  The  priest 
appears  in  a  female  dress.  The  gods  whom  they  worship  are, 
ih  the  language  of  the  country,  known  by  the  name  of  Alcis,  by 
Roman  interpreters  said  to  be  Castor  and  Pollux  (/).  There  are, 
indeed,  no  idols  in  their  country  ;  no  symbolic  representation  ; 
no  traces  of  foreign  superstition.  And  yet  their  two  deities  are 
adored  in  the  character  of  young  men  and  brothers.  The  Arians 
are  not  only  superior  to  the  other  tribes  above-mentioned,  but 
are  also  more  fierce  and  savage.  Not  content  with  their  natural 
ferocity,  they  study  to  make  themselves  still  more  grim  and  hor- 
rible by  every  addition  that  art  can  devise.  Their  shields  are 
black ;  their  bodies  painted  of  a  deep  colour  {g) ;  and  the  darkest 
night  is  their  time  for  rushing  to  battle.  The  sudden  surpris^ 
and  funeral  gloom  of  such  a  band  of  sable  warriors  are  sure  tb 
strike  a  panic  through  the  adverse  army,  who  fly  the  field,  as  if 
a  legion  of  demons  had  broke  loose  to  aitack  them :  so  true  it  is 
that  in  every  engagement  the  eye  is  first  conquered.  Beyond  the 
Lj'gians  the  next  state  is  that  of  the  Gothones  (A),  who  live  un- 
der regal  government,  and  are,  by  consequence,  ruled  with  a  de- 
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gree  of  power  more  rigorous  than  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet 
not  unlimited,  nor  totircly  hostile  to  civil  liberty.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  people  we  find,  on  the  sea-coast,  the  Rugians 
and  Lemovians  (i)^  both  subject  *to  royal  authority.  When 
their  round  shields  and  short  swords  are  mentioned,  there  are  no 
other  particulars  worthy  of  notice. 

XLIV.  The  people  that  next  occur  are  thp  Suiones  (a)^  who 
may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  ocean  itself.  In  addition  to  the  strength 
of  their  armies,  they  have  a  powerful  naval  force  (h).  The  form 
of  their  ships  is  peculiar.  Every  vessel  has  a  prow  at  each  end, 
and  by  that  contrivance  is  always  ready  to  make  head  either 
way.  Sails  are  not  in  use,  nor  is  there  a  range  of  oars  at  the 
sides.  The  mariners,  as  often  happens  in  the  navigation  of  rivers,  ^ 
take  different  stations,  and  shift  from  one  place  to  another,  as 
the  exigence  may  require.  Riches  are  by  this  people  held  in 
great  esteem  (c) ;  and  the  public  mind,  debased  by  that  pas^ 
sion,  yields  to  the  government  of  one,  with  ynconditional,  withi 
passive  obedience.  Despotism  is  here  fully  established.  The 
people  are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  common,  like  the  rest  of 
the  German  nations.  An  officer  is  appointed  to  keep  in  a  maga- 
zine all  the  military  weapons,  and  for  this  purpose  a  slave  is 
always  chosen.  For  this  policy  the  ostensible  reason  is,  that  the 
ocean  is  their  natural  fence  against  foreign  invasions,  and  in  time 
of  peace  the  giddy  multitude,  with  arms  ready  at  hand,  soon  pro- 
ceeds from  luxury  to  tumult  and  commotion.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  jealousy  of  a  despotic  prince  does  not  think  it  safe  to  com- 
mit the  care  of  his  arsenal  to  the  nobles  or  the  men  of  ingenuous 
birth.    Even  a  manumitted  slave  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted. 

XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond  the  Suiones  there  is 

another  sea  (a)^  whose  sluggish  waters  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 

stagnation.    By  this  lazy  element  the'globe  is  said  to  be  encircled, 

and  the  supposition  receives  some  colour  of  probability  from  an 

extraordinary  phenomenon  well  known  in  those  regions.    The 

rays  of  the  setting  sun  (b)  continue  till  the  return  of  day,  to 

brighten  the  hemisphere  with  so  clear  a  light,  that  the  stars  are 

innperceptible.    To  this  it   is  added  by  vulgar  credulity,   that 

when  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  sound  of  the  emerging  luminary 

is  distinctly  heard,  «and  the  very  form  of  the  horses,  the  blaze  of 

glory  round  the  head  of  the  god,  is  palpable  to  the  sight.    The 

boundaries  of  nature,  it  is  generally  believed,  terminate  h^re/^c^. 

,       On  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  Suevian  ocean  (d)^  the  JEs- 

tians  have  fixed  their   habitation.    In  their  dress  and  mannera 

they  resemble  the  Suevian?,  blit  their  language  has  more  affinity 
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to  the  dialect  of  Britain.  They  worship  the  mother  of  thegodi 
(d).  The  figure  of  a  wild  bcxir  is  the  symbol  of  their  supersti- 
tioD ;  and  he,  who  h^g  that  emblem  about  him»  thinks  himself 
secure  even  in  the  thickest,  ranks  of  the  enemy,  without  any  need 
of  arms,  or  any  other  mode  of  defence.  The  use  of  iron  is  un- 
known, and  their  general  weapon  is  a  club.  In  the  cultivation 
of  com,  and  other  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  labour  with  more 
patience  than  is  consistent  wij;h  the  natural  laziness  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Their  industry  is  exerted  in  another  instance :  they  explore 
the  sea  for  amber,  in  their  language  called  glese  (t)^  and  are 
the  only  people  who  gather  that  curious  substance.  It  is  gene- 
rally found  among  the  shallows ;  sometimes  on  the  shore.  Con- 
cerning the  fature  or  the  causes  of  this  concretion,  the  barba- 
rians, with  their  usual  want  of  curiosity,  make  no  enquiry. 
Amongst  other  superfluities  discharged  by  the  sea,  this  substance 
lay  long  neglected,  till  Roman  luxury  gave  it  a  name,  and  brought 
it  into  request  To  the  savages  it  is  of  no  use.  They  gather  it 
in  rude  heaps,  and  offer  it  to  sale  without  any  form  or  polish, 
wondering  at  the  price  they  receive  for  it  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  amber  is  a  distilUtion  from  certain  trees  (f)^  since  in 
the  transparent  medium  we  see  a  variety  of  insects,  and  even  ani« 
mals  of  the  wing,  which,  being  caught  in  the  viscous  fluid,  are 
afterwards,  when  it  grows  hard,  incorporated  with  it  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  as  the  east  has  its  luxuriant  plantations, 
where  balm  and  frankincense  perspire  through  the  pores  of  trees, 
so  the  continents  and  islands  of  the  west  have  their  ppolific  groves, 
whose  juices,  fermented  by  tbe  heat  of  the  sun,  dissolve  into  a 
liquid  matter,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  and,  being  there  condens- 
ed, is  afterwards  discharged  by  tbe  winds  and  waves  oq  the  op* 
posite  shore.  If  you  make  an  experiment  of  amber  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fire,  it  kindles  like  a  torch,  emitting  a  fragrant  flame, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  taking  the  tenacious  nature  of  pitch  or  rosin. 
Beyond  the  Suiones  w.e  next  find  the  nation  of  Sitones  (g)^  dif- 
fering in  nothing  from  the  former,  except  the  tam^ness,  witli 
which  they  suffer  a  woman  to  reign  over  them.  Of  this  people 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  have  degenerated  from  civil 
liberty  :  they  are  sunk  below  slavery  itaelf.  At  this  place  ends 
the  territory  of  the  Suevians. 

XLVL  Whether  the  Peucinians  (a)^  the  Venedians,  and  Fen- 
nians  are  to  be  accounted  Germans,  or  classed  with  the  people  of 
Sarmatia  (h)^  is  a  point  not  easy  to  be  determined ;  though  the 
Peucinians,  called  by  some  the  Bastarnians,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
lAance  to  the  G^ermans.  They  use  the  same  langua|;e :  their  dresi 
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and  babiUtioDS  are  tbe  same,  and  tbey  are  equally  inured  to  sloth 
and  filtb.  Of  late,  bowever,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inter- 
marriages between  tbeir  leading  cbieftains  and  the  fannilies  of  Sar- 
matia,  tbey  bave  been  tainted  with  tbe  manners  of  that  country, 
Tbe  Venedians  are  a  counterpart  of  the  Sarmatians :  like  them 
they  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  support  themselves  by  plunder 
amidst  the  woods  and  mountains,  that  separate  the  Peucinians 
and  tbe  Fennians*  They  are,  notwithstanding,  to  be  ascribed  to 
Germany,  inasmuch  as  tbey  have  settled  habitations,  know  the  use 
of  shields,  and  travel  always  on  foot,  remarkable  for  their  swift- 
ness. The  Sarmatians,  on  tbe  contrary,  live  altogether  on  horse* 
back  or  in  waggons.  Nothing  can  equal  the  ferocity  of  tbe  Fen- 
nians  (c)^  nor  is  there  any  thing  so  disgusting  a&  their  fillh  and 
poverty.  Without  arms,  without  horses,  and  without  a  fixed 
place  of  abode,  they  lead  a  vagrant  life ;  tbeir  food  the  common 
herbage  ;  the  skins  of  beasts  tbeir  only  clothing ;  and  the  bare 
earth  th«ir  resting-place.  For  tbeir  chief  support  tbey  depend 
on  their  arrows,  to  which,  for  want  of  iron,  they  prefix  a  pointed 
bone.  The  women  follow  the  chase  in  company  with  tbe  men, 
and  claim  tbeir  share  of  the  prey.  To  protect  their  infants  from 
the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
they  make  a  kind  of  cradle  amidst  the  branches  of  trees  inter- 
woven together,  and  they  know  no  other  expedient.  Tbe  youth 
of  tbe  country  have  the  same  habitation,  and  amidst  the  trees 
old  age  is  rocked  to  rest  Savage  as  this  way  of  life  may  seem, 
they  prefer  it  to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  the  labour  of  build- 
ing, and  the  painful  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  fear,  which  always 
attend  tbe  defence  and  the  acquisition  of  property.  Secure 
against  tbe  passions  of  men/  and  fearing  nothing  from  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  they  have  attained  that  uncommon  state  of  felicity, 
in  which  there  is  no  craving  left  to  form  a  single  wish  (d). 

The  rest  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is  too  much  in- 
volved in  fable,  of  a  colour  with  the  accounts  of  tbe  Hellusians 
and  the  Oxionians,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  they  have  tbe  hu- 
man face,  with  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  wild  beasts.  But  report* 
of  this  kind,  unsupported  by  proof,  I  shall  leave  to  the  pen  of 
others. 
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CNJSUS  JULIUS  AGRICOLA. 


Coif  TEH  TS. — ^I.  Tlie  use  and  practice  of  biography  to  record  the  HveS 
of  eminent  men*  II.  The  custom  dangerotis  under  tyrannic  power. 
HI.  IJherty  of  sentiment  under  the  reign  of  Trajan.  IV.  Birth 
and  parentage  of  Agricola;  his  education^  and  studies  of  his  youth. 
V.  He  learns  the  military' art  in  Britain.  VI.  He  marries  advantO' 
geoutfy,  and  obtains  the  quastorship  ;  is  made  tribune  of  the  people* 
and  also  prtetor.  VIL  His  mother  murdered  in  Liguria  by  Otho's 
soldiers.  Vespasian  aspires  to  the  empire:  Agricola  declares  on 
kis  nde.  He  is  sent  by  Mudanus  to  command  the  twentieth  legion 
then  m  Britain.  .  His  modest  conduct  advances  his  reputation.     IX. 

'  He  returns  to  Rome  ;  is  raised  by  Vespasian  to  the  patrician  rank^ 
and  made  governor  qf  Aquitania.  He  rises  to  the  consulship ^  awl  gives 
hit  daughter  in  marriage  to  Tacitus;  is  appointed  governor  of 
Britain.  X.  Description  qf  Britain.  XL  Origin  of  the  inhabit 
tantSt  their  hutitutionsj  religious  rites^  and  manners.  XII.  Their 
military  strength^  and  manner  of  fighting  in  armed  chariots.  The  soilf 
the  climate,  precious  metals,  and  pearl-fishery.  XIII.  Temper  of  the 
Britons  since  vanquished  by  the  Romans.  Expedition  of  Julius 
Casar,  and  the  other  emperors.  XIV.  77ie*  several  consular  govern 
nort  of  Britain  in  regular  succession;  Aulas  Plautius,  Ostorius 
Scapula,  Auius  Didius  Gallus,  VeraniuSf  Suetonius  Paulinus.  XV. 
Complaints  and  discontents  of  the  Britons.  XVL  General  revolt 
wilder  the  conduct  of  Boadicea.  Paulinus  returns  from  his  ex^ 
pedition  against  the  isle  of  Mona,  and  conquers  Boadicea.  Trebellius 
Maximus  appointed  governor  of  Britain.  He  is  succeeded  by  VettiuS 
Bolanus.  XVIL  Abler  generals  sent  into  Britain  by  Vespasian. 
Petikus  Cerealis  commands  with  success,  and  after  him  Julius  Fron^ 
tinus.  XVIII.  Agricola  appointed  governor.  He  subdues  the 
Ordoviciasis,  and  marches  to  complete  the  reduction  oft  lie  isle  of  Mona. 
XIX.  He  begins  a  reformation  in  Britain,  by  introducing  literature 
tmd  the  arts  of  civilization.'  The  Britons  reconciled  to  Roman  man* 
ners.  XXII.  Agricola  pusltes  his  conquests  in  the  northern  part  of 
theiskmd,  and  penetrates  as  far  as  theFirth  of  Toy.  XXIIL  Forts  and 
garrisons  established  to  secure  the  country  newly  discovered.  XXIV. 
Agricola  pushes  his  conquests  to  the  western  coast  opposite  to  Ireland. 
He  receives  a  petty  king  of  that  country  under  his  protection f  and  is 
told  that  the  island  may  be  conquered  by  a  single  legion.  XXV. 
Agricola  explores  the  country  beyond  the  Firth  qf  Bodotria,  and 
tends  his  fleet  to  annoy  the  agast.  %X\l.  The  Caledonians  attack 
the  ninth  legion  by  surprise  in  the  night.  Agricola  comes  to  the  asm* 
tance  of  the  legion ;  the  Britons  put  to  the  rout ;  but  soon  qfter  re* 
tume  their  courage,  and  form  a  general  league  against  the  Romans. 
XXVIIL  A  cohort  of  Usipians,  levied  in  Germany 9  in  a  boU  advent 
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ture  sail  round  the  northern  part  of  isltmd*  XXIX.  Ga^acus  prt^ 
pares  to  encounter  the  Romans^  and  takes  post  on  the  Grampian  ksO. 
XXX.  His  admirable  speech  to  his  army.  XXXIII.  Agricola 
harangues  his  men.  XXXV.  A  Jieree  and  bloody  battle.  XXXVIIL 
The  Romans  gain  a  complete  victory,  Agricola  orders  his  fieet  to 
sail  round  the  whole  island,  XXXIX.  Domitian  receives  an  account 
of  Agricola* s  operations  with  pretended  joy^  and  diuemhled  mimwh 
ness,  XL.  He  grants  triumphal  ornaments  and  a  statue  to  AgrieolOf 
hut  resolves  to  recal  him  from  the  command  in  Britain.  Agricola 
returns  to  Rome,  and  meets  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  emperWm 
His  prudent  plan  of  Hfe,  XLL  The  emperor  and  his  courtiers 
hostile  to  virtue,  '^LII.  Agricola  entitled  by  lot  to  the  govermment^ 
of  Asia  or  Africa ;  but  Domitian  by  his  emissaries  contrives  to  du'^ 
suade  him,  and  receives  thanks  for  excusing  him*  XLIII.  The  death 
of  Agricola.  XLIV.  His  age,  his  form  and  stature,  and  his  pubSc 
dignities,  XLV.  His  lots  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  he  escaped  the 
horrid  cruelties  of  Domitian,  and  the  murder  of  the  bett  men  in 
Rome.  Thebeauti/kl  and  pathetic  sentiments  with  whieh  Tmdtus 
^concludes. 

The  l\fe  of  Agricola  was  written  m  the 
Tear  of  Itoac-«Of  Christ  CoMqIt. 

850       97        Nerva,  engfteror,  Sd»  tnat^ 

850       97        Verghiius  R^i/ks. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

CNJEUS  JULIUS  AGRICOLA. 


L  TO  transmit  to  posterity  the  lives  and  characterf  of  illustri- 
ous men»  was  an  office  frequently  performed  in  ancient  times. 
Even  in  the  present  age»  incurious  as  it  is  about  its  own  concerns 
(a)^  the  same  good  custom  has  prevailed,  whenever  a  great  and 
splendid  virtue  has  been  able  to  surmount  those  two  pernicious 
vices  (bjy  which  not  only  infest  small  communities,  but  are  like- 
wise the  bane  of  large  and  flourishing  cities ;  I  mean  the  vices  of 
insensibility  to  merit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy,  on  the  other. 
With  regard  to  the  usage  of  antiquity,  it  is  further  observable, 
that,  in  those  early  seasons  of  virtue,  men  were  led  by  the   im- 
pulse of  a  generous  spirit  to  a  course  of  action  worthy  of  being 
recorded  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  writer  of  genius  undertook  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  honourable  deeds,  without  any  motives 
of  flattery,  and  without  views  of  private  ambition,  influenced  only 
by  the  conscious  pleasure  of  doing  justice  to  departed   merit. 
Many  have  been  their  own  historians  (c)^  persuaded  that  in 
speaking  of  themselves  they  should  display  an  honest  confidence 
in  their  morals,  not  a  spirit  of  arrogance  or  vain-glory.    Rutilius 
{dj  and  Scaurus  left  an  account  of  their  own  lives,  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  narrative  has  never  been  called  in  question  ;  so  true 
it  is,  that  the  age,  which  is  most  fertile  in  bright  examples,  is  the 
best  qualified  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  them.    For  the  present 
undertaking,  which  professes  to  review  the  life  of  a  great  man 
now  no  more,  I  judged  it  necessary  to  premise  an  apology,  led  as 
I  am,  by  the  nature  of  my  subject,  to  encounter  an  evil  period 
fej/\n  which  every  virtuestruggled  with  adversity  and  oppression. 
II.  We  have  it  upon  record,  that  Arulenus  Rusticus  ("aj^  for 
the  panegyric  of  PaBtus  Thrasea,  and  Herennins  Senecio  ("bj,  for 
that  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  were  both  capitally  convicted.    Nor 
was  it  enough  that  those  excellent  authors  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
tyrant's  power ;  persecution  raged  against  their  books,  and,  by  an 
order  to   the  triumvirs,   in   the  forums,  and   in    the  place  of 
popular  convention,   the  monuments  of  genius  perished   in  the 
flames.    The  policy  of  the  times,  no  doubt,  intended  that  in 
the  same    fire   the   voice    of    the    Roman   people    should   be 
stifled,   the   freedom  of  the  senate  destroyed,  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  human  heart  fcj  suppressed  for  ever.    To  com- 
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plete  the  work,  all  sound  philosophy  was  proscribed,  every  libe- 
ral art  was  driven  into  banishment,  and  nothing  fair  and  honour-* 
able  was  suffered  to  remain.  Of  our  passive  temper  we  gave  am- 
ple proof;  and  as  former  times  had  tasted  of  liberty  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  licentiousness,  so  we  exhausted  the  bitter  cup  of  slavery 
to  the  very  dregs.  Restrained  by  the  terrors  of  a  merciless  inqui- 
sition from  the  commerce  of  hearing  and  speaking,  and,  by  conse* 
quence,  deprived  of  all  exchange  of  sentiment,  we  should  have 
resigned  our  memory  with  our  other  faculties,  if  to  forget  had 
b^en  as  easy  as  to  submit  in  silence  (dj. 

III.  At  length,  indeed,  we  begin  to  revive  from  our  lethargy; 
but  we  revive  by  slow  degrees,  though  the  emperor  Nerva  faj^ 
in  the  beginning  of  this  glorious  xra,  found  means  to  recoocile 
two  things,  till  then  deemed  incompatible;  namely,  civil  liberty 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  prince;  though'his  successor  Trajan 
continues  to  heal  our  wounds,  and  by  a  just  and  wise  administra- 
tion to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  peace  and  good  order  through  every 
part  of  the  empire ;  and  though  it  is  apparent,  that  hopes  of  the 
constitution  are  now  conceived  by  all  orders  of  men,  and  not  only 
conceived,  but  rising  every  hour  into  confidence  and  public  secu- 
rity fhj.  And  yet,  such  is  the  infirmity  of  the  human  mind,  that 
even  in  this  juncture,  the  remedy  operates  more  slowly  than  the 
disease.  For  as  the  body  natural  is  tardy  in  its  growth,  and  rapid 
in  decay,  so  the  powers  of  genius  are  more  easily  extinguished 
than  promoted  to  their  full  maturity.  There  is  a  charm  in  indo- 
lence that  works  by  inr>perceptible  degrees ;  and  that  listless  inao* 
tivity,  which  at  first  is  irksome,  grows  delightful  in  the  end. 

Need  I  mention  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  fcj^  a  large 
portion  of  human  life!  many  fell  by  unavoidable  accidents,  and 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome  were  cuf  off  by  the  insatiate 
cruelty  of  the  prince?  A  few  of  us,  it  is  true,  have  survived  the 
slaughter  of  our  fellow-citizens;  I  had  almost  said,  we  have  sur- 
vived ourselves:  for  in  that  chasm,  which  slavery  made  in  our 
existence,  we'  cannot  be  said  to  have  lived,  but  rather  to  have 
crawled  in  silence,  the  young  towards  the  dccreptitude  of  age, 
and  the  old  to  dishonourable  gravesr  And  yet  I  shall  not  regret 
the  time  I  have  spent  in  reviewing  those  days  of  despotism  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  my  intention,  even  in  such  weak  colouring  as 
mine,  to  give  a  njemorial  of  our  slavery  fd)^  that  it  may  stand  in 
contrast  to  the  felicity  of  the  present  period. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  following  tract  is  dedicated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Agricola,  my  father-in-law.  The  design,  as  it  springs 
from  filial  piety,  may  merit  a  degree  of  approbation  ;  it  will,  at 
least,  be  received  with  candour. 
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lY.  Cnaeus  Julius  Agricola  was  born  at  the  ancient  and  respiec- 
table  colony  of  Forojulium  fa  J.  His  grandfather^  by  the  mater- 
nal as  well  as  the  paternal  line»  served  the  office  of  imperial  pro- 
curator fbj  ;  a  trust  of  importance,  which  always  confers  the^ 
equestrian  dignity.  His  father,  Julius  Graecinus  fcj,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
His  merit  gave  umbrage  to  Caligula.  Being  commanded  by  that 
emperor  to  undertake  the  prosecution  of  Marcus  Silanus  fdj^  he 
refused  to  comply,  and  was  put  to  death.  Julia  Procilla  fej^ 
Agricola's  mother,  was  respected  for  the  purity  of  her  manners. 
Under  her  care,  and  as  it  were  in  her  bosom,  the  tender  mind  of 
the  son  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liberal  accomplishment 
His  own  ingenuous  disposition  guarded  him  against  the  seductions 
of  pleasure.  To  that  happy  temperament  was  added  the  advan- 
tage of  pursuing  his  studies  at  Marseilles  ("fj,  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing, where  the  refinements  of  Greece  were  happily  blended  with 
the  sober  manners  of  provincial  economy. 

He  has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  in  the  first  career  of 
youth  he  felt  himself  addicted  to  philosophical  speculations  with 
more  ardour  than  consisted  with  the  duties  of  a  Roman  and  a 
senator  ffrj ;  but  his  taste  was  soon  reformed  by  the  admonitions 
of  bis  mother.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a 
sublime  and  warm  imagination,  struck  with  the  forms  of  moral 
beauty  and  the  love  of  science,  should  aspire  to  reach  the  glory 
of  the  philosophic  character.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  His 
riper  judgment  weaned  him  from  vain  pursuits,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  preserved,  what  is  difficuR'to  attain,  that  tem- 
perate judgment,  which  knows  where  to  fix  the  bounds  even  of 
wisdom  itself. 

V.  His  first  rudiments  of  military  knowledge  were  acquired 
in  Britain  faj^  under  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  that 
experienced  officer;  active,  vigilant,  yet  mild  in  command. 
Agricola  was  soon  distinguished  by  his  general,  and  selected  to 
live  with  him  at  head-quarters  fhj.  Honoured  in  this  manner,  ' 
be  did  not,  as  is  usual  with^oung  men,  mix  riot  and  dissipation 
with  actual  service;  nor  did  he  avail  himself  of  his  rank  of 
military  tribune  to  obtain  leave  of  absenceY^^'t  in  order  to  pass 
his  time  in  idle  pleasures  and  ignorance  of  his  duty.  To  know 
the  province,  and  make  himself  known  to  the  army ;  to  learn 
from  men  of  experience,  and  emulate  the  best  examples  ;  to  seek 
DO  enterprise  with  a  forward  spirit,  and  to  decline  none  with 
timid  caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  himself;  prudent 
with  valour,  and  brave  without  ostentation. 
TOL«  d.  vo.  13.  .  9  z 
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A  more  actiTe  campaign  bad  never  been  known,  nor*wa9 
Britain  at  any  time  so  fiercely  disputed  fdj.  Our  Teteran 
forces  were  put  to  the  sword;  our  colonies  smdced  on  the 
ground ;  and  the  legiona  were  intercepte4  on  tbeir  march.  Tbe 
struggle  was  then  for  life ;  we  fought  afterwards  for  fame  and 
Tictory.  In  a  juncture  so  big  with  danger,  though  tbe  conduct 
of  tbe  war  was  in  other  hands,  tnd  the  glory  of  recoTering  the 
province  ww  justly  ascribed  to.  the  commander  in  chief,  yet  8# 
fiiir  an  opportunity  did  not  fail  to  improve  a  young  officer,  and 
plant  in  his  mind  the  early  seeds  of  military  ambition.  The 
love  of  fame  took  possession  of  him,  that  principle  of  noble 
minds,  but  out  of  season  in  an  evil  period,  when  virtue  suffered 
by  sinister  constructions,  and  from  an  illustrious  name  the  danger 
was  as  great  as  from  tbe  most  pernicious  character. 

VI.  He  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  the  gradations  of 
the  civil  magistracy,  and  married  I])omitia  'Decidiana,  a  lady  of 
hig^  rank  and  splendid  descent  By  that  alliance  he  gained  an 
accession  of  strength  and  credit,  that  served  to  fonyard  him  in 
the  road  to  public  honours.  The  conjugal  state  proved  a  source 
of  domestic  happiness.  They  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  en- 
deared by  tbe  tenderest  affection,  and  each  ascribing  to  the  other 
the  felicity  which  they  enjoyed.  But  the  merit  of  Decidiana 
could  not  be  too  much  acknowledged.  The  praise  of  a  valuable 
wife  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  censure, 
that  falls  on  such  as  riolate  the  nuptial  union. 

Agricola  obtained  tbe  office  of  quaestor  faj ;  and  the  province 
of  Asia,  of  which  Salvius  Titianus  fbj  was  proconsul,  fell  to 
his  lot  Neither  the  place  nor  tbe  governor  could  warp  his  in- 
tegrity. The  wealth  of  tbe  inhabitants  inrited  tbe  hand  of  ra- 
pacity; and  Titianus,  by  tbe  bias  of  his  nature  prone  to  acts  of 
avarice,  was  ready,  on  terms  of  mutual  connivance,  to  co-operate 
in  any  scheme  of  guilt  and  plunder :  but  Agricola  maintained 
his  honour  and  bis  principles.  During  his  stay  in  Asia  his  family 
was  increased  by  the  birth  <^  a  daughter,  w^o  proved  soon  after, 
when  he  lost  bis  infant  son,  a  source  of  consolation.  The  inters 
mediate  space  between  the  expiration  of  his  quaestorship  and 
his  advaacement  to  the  post  of  tribune  of  the  people,  he  bad 
th^prudence  to  pass  in  calm  tranquillity.  Even  during  the  year 
df  4iii  tribuneship  fej  he  acted  with  the  same  reserve,  awate  of 
dme  disastrous  times^  wb»,  under  the  tynpny  of  Nen>*s  reign» 
tbetl^antof»exertioa  was  tbe  truest  wisdom.  He  discharged 
the  office  of  praetor  with  tbe  aama  moderatioo  and  silent  dignity* 
having  no  occasion,  as  bis  good  fortune  would  have  it,  to  sit  in 
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jvdicature  fdj.  That  braoch  of  tlie  magratrate^s  business  did 
not  fall  to  his  share.  The  pageantry  of  public  spectacles,  which 
belonged  to  his  department,  he  coaducted  with  economy  and 
magnificence,  short  of  profusion,  yet  with  due  regard  to  popu« 
iarity.  In  the  following  reign,  being  appointed  by  Galba  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  inspect  the  state  of  oblations  to  the  sereral 
temples  fej^  he  managed  the  enquiry  with  so  much  skill  and 
well-tempered  judgment,  that  no  species  of  sacrilegious  rapine, 
except  the  plunder  committed  by  Nero^  was  suffered  to  past 
without  redress. 

VIL  In  the  course  of  fa)  the  following  year  a  dreadful  mis« 
fortune  happened  in  his  family,  and  proved  to  him  a  severe  stroke 
«f  affliction.  A  descent,  from  Otho's  fleet,  which  roved  about 
in  quest  of  depredations,  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Liguria. 
The  freebooters  plundered  the  city  of  Intemelium  (h)^  and  in 
their  fury  murdered  Agricola's  mother,  then  residing  upon  her 
own  estate.  They  laid  waste  her  lands,  and  went  off  with  a 
considerable  booty.  Agricola  set  out  immediately  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  filial  piety, 'and  being  informed  on  his  way,  that 
Vespasian  aspired  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  declared  at  once  in 
favour  of  that  party* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  (e),  the  government  of 
Rome,  and  the  whole  administration,  centred  in  Mucianus, 
Domitiaa  being,  at  that  time,  too  young  for  business,  and  from 
the  elevation  of  his  lather  claiming  no  other  privilege  than  that 
of  being  debauched  and  profligate  without  controuL    Agricola 
was  dispatched  to  raise  new  levies.    He  executed  that  commis* 
sion  with  so  much  zeal  and  credit  to  himself,  that  Mucianus 
advanced  him  to  the  command  of  the  twentieth  legion  (d),  then 
quartered  in  Britain,,  and  for  some  time  unwilling  to  swear  fidelity 
to  Vespasian.    The  officer,  who  had  the  command  of  that  corps, 
was.  suspected  of  seditious  practices,  and  the  men  had  carried 
their  iiisolenbe  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  even  formidable 
to  the  oQQSular  generals.    Their  commander  was  of  pnetorian 
rank ;  bat  either  on  account  of  his  own  disaffection,  or  the  tur- 
bulent sf^irit  of  the  soldiers,  his  authority  was  too  feeble.    Agri- 
cola succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  l^ion,  and  to  the  task  of 
punishing  the  guilty.    He  acquitted  himself  with  consummate 
address,*  and  singular  moderation,  wishing  that  the  men  should 
have  the  merit  of  voluntary  compliance,  and  ns^  seem  to  have 
yielded,  with  sullen  submission,  to  the  authority  of  their  generaL 
VIIL  The  government  of  Britaia  was  at  (hat  time  committed 
to  Vettius  Bolanus  (a),  a  aian  of  milder  disposition  than  con* 
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sisted  with  the  genius  of  those  ferocious  islander  Agricola^ 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  eclipse  bis  superior  officer,  restrained 
bis  martial  ardour,  submitting  with  deference  to  bis  commander 
in  chief,  and,  in  every  part  of  bis  conduct,  uniting  to  bis  love  of 
glory  a  due  regard  for  the  service.  Bolanus  was  soon  recalled, 
and  Petilius  Cerealis  (6),  an  officer  of  consular  rank,  succeeded 
to  the  command.  The  field  of  virarlike  enterprise  v^as  laid  open  . 
to  Agricola.  Under  the  new  commander  he  was,  at  first,  no 
more  than  a  common  sharer  in  the  dangers  of  the  campaign ; 
but  in  a  short  time  his  talents  had  their  free  careen  The  general, 
to  make  his  experiment,  sent  him  at  the  bead  of  detached  par* 
ties,  and  afterwards,  encouraged  by  the  event,  employed  him  in 
more  important  operations.  Agricola  never  betrayed  a  symptom 
of  vain  glory.  From  the  issue  of  his  expeditions,  however 
successful,  he  assumed  no  merit.  It  was  the  general  that  planned 
the  measure,  and  be  himself  was  no  more  than  the  band  that 
executed.  By  this  conduct,  vigorous  in  action,  bu4  modest  in  . 
the  reporf  of  his  exploits,  be  gained  a  brilliant  reputation,  secure 
from  the  envy  that  attends  it 

IX.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Vespasian  advanced  bim  to  the 
patrician  rank  fajy  and  soon  after  to  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  fbj ;  an  appointment  of  the  first  importance, 
leading  directly  to  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  to  which  he  then 
aspired  with  the  concurrence  of  the  prince.  The  military  mind, 
trained  up  in  the  school  of  war,  is  generally  supposed  to  want 
the  power  of  nice  discrimination.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  camp 
is  little  solicitous  about  forms  and  subtle  reasoning ;  militaiy  law 
is  blunt  and  summary,  and,  where  the  sword  resolves  all  difficul* 
ties,  the  refined  discussions  of  the  forum  are  never  practised 
Agricola,'  however,  indebted  to  nature  for  a  certain  rectitude  of 
.  understanding,  was  not  out  of  his  sphere  fcj  even  among  men 
versed  in  questions  of  jurisprudence.  His  hours  of  business  and 
relaxation  had  their  stated  periods.  Iq  the  council  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  on  the  tribunal  of  justice,  be  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
station  with  awful  gravity,  intent  to  inquire,  often  severe,  but 
more  inclined  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  functions  of 
the  magistrate  being  dispatched,  he  divested  himself  of  his  pub* 
lie  character :  the  man  in  authority  was  no  longer  seen.  In  his 
actions  no  tincture  of  arrogance,  no  spleen,  no  avarice,  wtis  ever 
seen.  Uncommon  as  it  may  appear,  the  sweetness  of  his  man- 
ners took  nothing  from  his  authority,  nor  was  'the  impression 
made  by  his  i^miable  qualities  lessened  by  the  ioflexibility  of 
thejudge,  • 
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To  «ay  of  a  character  truly  great,  that  integrity  and  a  spirit 
above  corruption  made  a  part  of  it,  were  mere  tautology,  as  in- 
jurious to  his  virtues,  as  it  is.  unnecessary.  Even  the  love  of 
fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generous  minds,  could  neither  be- 
tray him  into  an  ostentatious  display  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him 
to  practise  those  specious  arts,  that  court  applause,-  and  often  sup- 
.  ply  the  place  of  merit.  The  little  ambition  of  rising  above  his 
.colleagues  was  foreign  to  his  heart  He  avoided  all  contention 
ivith  the  procurators  of  the  prince.  In  struggles  of  that  nature 
he  knew  that  victory  may  be  obtained  without  glory,  and  a  defeat 
is  certain  disgrace.  In  less  than  three  years  he  was  recalled  from 
bis  province,  to  take  upon  him  the  consular  dignity.  The  vHOiice 
of  fame  marked  him  out,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  govemifient 
of  Britain  :  the  report  was  current,  but  neither  contrived,  nor 
cultivated,  by  himself.  He  was  mentioned,  because  he  was 
worthy.  Common  fame  does  not  always  err:  it  often  takes  the 
lead,  and  determines  the  choice.  During  his  consulship  {^dj, 
though  I  was  then  very  young,  he  agreed  to  a  marriage  *  between 
me  and  his  daughter,  who-  certainly  might  have  looked  for  a 
prouder  connection.  The  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  performed 
till  the  term  of  his  consulship  expired.  In  a  short  time  after  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  with  the  additional,  honour 
of  a  seat  in  the  pontificial  college. 

X.  If  I  here  presume  to  offer  a  description  of  Britain /"a^ 
and  the  niamiers  of  the  people,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute 
with  the  number  of  authors,  who  have  gone  before  me,  either 
the  fame  of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the  research.  The  fact  is, 
Britain  was  subdued  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola,and  thabcir- 
^umstance  may  justify  tb^  present  attempt. .  Antecedent  wri-* 
ters  adorned  conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  language :  what  I 
have  to  offer  will  have  nothing  but  the  plain  truth  to  recom- 
mend it.  . 

Britain,  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the  Romans,  is  the  largest. 
On  the  east,  it  extends  towards  Germany  ;  on  the  west,  towards 
Spain  fhj  ;  and  on  the  south,  it  lies  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  The  northern  extremity  is  lashed  by  the  billows  of  a  pro- 
digious sea,  and  no  land  is  known  beyond  it.  The  form  of  the 
island  has  been  compared  by  two  eloquent  writers  (Livy  among 
the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus  among  the  moderns)  to  an  ob- 
long shield,  or  a  two-edged  ax.  The  comparison,  if  we  except 
Caledonia,  may  be  allowed  to  be  just,  and  hence  the  shape  of  a 
part  has  been,  by  vulgar  error,  ascribed  to  the  whole.  Caledonia 
i^tretcties  a  vast  length  of  way  towards  the  north*    The  promon^ 
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torieSy  that  jut  out  into  the  sea,  render  the  fonn  of  the  country 
broken  and  irregular,  but  it  sharpens  to  a  point  at  the  extremity, 
and  terminates  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge. 

By  Agricola's  order  the  Roman  fleet  (c)  sailed  round  the  northern 
pointy  and  made  the  first  certain  discovery  that  Britain  is  an  island. 
The  cluster  of  isles  called  the  Orcades  (d)^  till  then  wholly  un« 
known,   was  in  this  expedition  added  to  the  Roman  empire, 
Thule  (e)^  which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  g^oom  of  winter 
and  a  depth  of  eternal  snows,  was  Also  seen  by  our  navigators. 
The  sea  in  those  parts  is  said  to  be  a  sluggish  mass  of  stagnated 
water  (f)^  hardly  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  the  oar»  and  never 
agitated  by  winds  and  tempests.    The  natural  cause  may  be,  that 
high  lands  and  mountains,  which  occasion  commotions  in  the  air, 
are  deficient  in  those  regions ;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  prodi- 
gious body  of  water,  in  a  vast  and  boundless  ocean,  is  heaved  and 
impelled  with  difficulty.    But  a  philosophical  account  of  the 
ocean  and  its  periodical  motions  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay : 
the  subject  has  employed  the  pen  of  others.    To  what  they  have 
^aid  I  shaU  only  add,  that  there  is  not  in  any  other  part  of  tlisr 
world  an  expanse  of  water  that  rages  with  such  uncontipuled 
dominion,  uow  receiving  the  discbarge  of  various  rivers,  apd,  at 
times,  driving  their  currents  back  to  their  source.    Nor  is  it  on 
the  coast  only  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  perceived : 
the  swell  of  the  sea  forces  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  the  land» 
forming"  bays  and  islands  in  the  heart  of  the  country^  and  fqaming 
amidst  hills  and  mountains,  as  in  its  natural  channel. 

XI.  Whether  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  natives  of 
the  island  (a)^  or  adventitious  settlers,  is  a  question  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nations, 
have  no  monuments  of  their  history.  They  differ  in  the  make 
and  habit  of  their  bodies,  apd  hence  various  inferences  concern* 
ing  their  origin.  The  ruddy  hair  and  lusty  limbs  of  the  Caledo- 
nians  (h)  indicate  a  German  ej^traction.  That  the  Silures  (c) 
were  at  first  a  colony  of  Iberians  is  concluded,  not  without  pro- 
bability, from  the  olive  tincture  of  the  skin,  the  natural  curl  of 
the  hair,  and  the  situation  of  the  country,  so  convenient  to  the 
coast  of  Spain*  On  the  side  opposite  to  Gaul  the  inhabitants 
resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  continent ;  but  whether  that 
resemblance  is  the  effect  of  one  common  origin,  or  of  th^  climate 
in  contiguous  nations  operating  on  the  make  and  tempanment  of 
the  human  body,  is  a  point  not  easy  to  be  decided.  All  circum- 
stances considered,  it  is  rather  probable  that  a  colony  from  Gaul 
took  possession  of  a  country  so  inviting  by  its  proximity  (d). 
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You  if^ill  find  in  both  nations  the  same  religious  rites,  and  the 
same  fe)  superstition.  The  two  languages  differ  but  little /TV. 
In  provoking  danger  they  discover  the  same  ferocity,  and  in  the 
encounter,  the  same  timidity.  The  Britons,  however,  not  yet  en- 
feebled by  a  long  peace,  are  possessed  of  superior  courage  fgj. 
The  Gauls,  we  le^rn  from  history,  were  formerly  a  warlike  peo- 
ple ;  but  sloth,  the  consequence  of  inactive  times,  has  debased' 
their  genius,  and  virtue  died  with  expiring  liberty.  Among  such 
of  the  Britons  fKJ^  as  have  been  for  some  time  subdued,  the  same 
degeneracy  is  observable.  The  free  and  unconquered  part  of  the 
nation  retains  at  this  hour  the  ferocity  of  the  ancient  Gauls. 

XII.  The  strength  of  their  armies  consists  in  infantry,  though 
some  of  their  warriors  take  the  field  in  chariots  (aj.  The  per- 
son of  highest  distinction  guides  the  reins,  while  his  martial  foU 
lowers,  mounted  in  the  same  vehicle,  annoy  the  enemy.  The 
Britons&  were  formerly  governed  by  a  race  of  kings  (h) ;  at  pre- 
sent they  are  divided  into  factions  under  various  chieftains ;  and 
this  disunion,  which  prevents  their  acting  in  concert  for  a  pub- 
lic interest,  is  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the  Roman 
arms  against  a  warlike  people,  independent,  fierce,  and  obstinate. 
A  confederation  (c)  of  two  or  more  states  to  repel  the  common 
danger  is  seldom  known :  they  fight  in  parties,  and  the  nation 
is  subdued. 

The  cliniajte  is  unfavourable :  always  damp  with  rains,  and 
overcast  with  clouds.  Intense  cold  is  never  felt  The  days  are 
longer  than  in  our  southern  regions ;  the  nights  remikrkably  bright, 
and,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  island,  so  very  short  (dj^  that 
between  the  last  gleam  of  day  and  the  returning  dawn  the  inter- 
val is  scarce  perceptible.  In  a  serene  sky,  when  no  clouds  inter- 
vene to  obstruct  the  sight,  the  sun,  we  are  told,  appears  all  night 
long,  neither  setting  in  the  west,  nor  rising  in  the  east,  but  always 
moving  above  the  horizon.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may 
be,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth,  towards  the  northern  extremities, 
being  flat  and  level,  the  shade  never  rises  to  any  considerable 
height,  and,  the  sky  still  detaining  the  ra^s  of  the  sun  (ej^  the 
heavenly  bodies  continue  visible^, 

The  soil  does  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the  olive,  or  the  fruits 
of  warmer  climates ;  but  it  is  otherwise  fertile,  and  yields  com- 
in  great  plenty.  Vegetation  is  quick  in  shooting  up,  and  slow  in 
coming  to  maturity.  Both  effects  are  reducible  to  the  same  cause, 
the  constant  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  dampness  of  the 
soil. »  Britain  contains,  to  reward  the  conqueror,  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  (f)^  and  other  metals.    The  sea^  produces  pearlsYg^, 
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but  of  a  dark  and  livid  colour.  This  defect  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  want  of  skill  in  this  kind  of  fishery  .-the  people,  employed  ia 
gathering,  content  themselves  in  gleaning  what  happens,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  shore,  whereas  in  the  Red  Sea  the  shell-fish  a!e 
found  clinging  to  the  rocks,  and  taken  alive.  For  my  part,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
I  cannot  impute  to  avarice  a  neglect  of  its  interest 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply  our  armies  with  new 
levies :  they  pay  their  tribute  without  a  murmur  ;  and  they  per- 
form all  the  services  of  government  with  alacrity,  provided  they 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  oppression.  When  injured,  their 
resentment  is  quick,  sudden,  and  impatient:  they  are  conquered, 
not  broken-hearted  ;  reduced  to  obedience,  not  subdued  to  slavery. 
Even  Julius  Caesar,  the  first  of  the  Romans  (a)  who  set  hi8fcx>t 
in  Britain  at  the  head  of  an  army,  can  only  be  said  by  a  prosper- 
<nis  battle  to  have  struck  the  natives  with  terrror,  and  to  have 
made  himself  master  of  the  sea-shore.  The  discoverer,  not  the 
conqueror  of  the  island*  he  did  no  more  than  shew  it  to  posterity. 
Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  conquest.  The  civil  wars  broke  out 
soon  after,  and,  in  that  scene  of  distraction,  when  the  swords  of 
the  leading  men  were  drawn  against  their  country,  it  was  natural 
to  lose  sight  of  Britain.  During  the  peace  that  followed,  the 
same  neglect  continued :  Augustus  called  it  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels  (h)^  and  Tiberius  made  it  a  rule  of  state-policy. 

That  Caligula  meditated  an  invasion  of  Britain  (c)  is  a  fact 
well  known;  but  the  ex{>edition,  like  his  mighty  preparations 
against  Germany,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capricious  temper 
of  the  man,  resolving  always  without  consideration,  and  repent- 
ing without  experiment  .  The  grand  enterprise  was  reserved  for 
the  emperor  Claudius  (i)^  who  transported  into  Britain  an  army 
composed  of  regular  legions,  besides  a  laige  body  of  auxiliaries. 
With  the  officers,  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  be  joined  Ves- 
pasian, who  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  which  after- 
wards attended  him.  Several  states. were  conquered,  kings  were 
led  in  captivity,  and  the  Fates  beheld  Vespasian  giving  an  earnest 
of  his  future  glory. 

XIV.  The  first  officer  of  consular  rank,  that  commanded  in 
Britain,  was  AulusPlautius/^a/  To  him  succeeded  Ostorius  Sca- 
pula (h)  ;  both  eminrentfor  their  military  character.  Under  their 
auspices  the  southern  part  of  Britain  took  the  form  of  a  province, 
and  received  a  colony  of  veterans  (c).  Certain  districts  were 
assigned  to  COgidunus,  a  king  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  coun- 
try.   He  lived  within  our  own  memory,  preserving  always  bi» 
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faith  UDviolatedy  wad  exhibiting  a  49triking  proof  of  that  refined 
policy,  with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  Rome  to 
make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  servitude  of  mankind. 

The  next  governor  was  Didiiis  Galius  fdj.    He  preserved  the 
acquisitions  made  by  his  predecessors,  without  aiming  at  an  ex-» 
tension  of  territory,  and  without  any  advantage,  except  a  few 
forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of  the  province,,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  some  pretension  to  the  fame  of  having  enlarged 
the  frontier.    Veranius  fej  succeeded  to  the  command,  but  died 
within  the  year.    Suetonius  Paultnui  ffj  was  the  next  in  suc- 
cession.   That  officer  pushed  on  the  war  m  one  continued  series 
of  prosperity  for  two  years  together.    In  that  time  he  subdued 
several  states,  and  secured  his  conquest  by  a  chain  of  posts  and 
garrisons.    Confiding  in  the  strength  which  he  had  thus  estab-* 
hshed^  he  formed  the  plan  of  reducing  the  isle  of  Mona  {'gj, 
the  grand  resource  from  which  the  maloontents  drew  their  sup? 
plies.    Bnt  having,  in  that  expedition,  turned  bis  back  on  the 
conquered  provinces,  be  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  general  revolt 
XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  their  fears  by  the  absence  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  began  to  descant  on  the  horrors  of 
slavery  f^aj.    They  stated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  re- 
sentment, painted  every*  thing  in  the  most  glaring  colours.  "  What 
was  now  the  consequence  of  their  passive  spirit  ?   The  hand  of 
oppression  firils  on  the  tame  and  abject  with  greatei^  weight 
Each  state  was  formerly  subject  to  a  .single  king  fbj,  but  now 
two  masters  rule  with,  an  iron  rod.    The  general  gluts  himself 
with  the  blood  of  the  vanquttlied,  and  the  imperial  procurator 
devours  our  property.    Those  haughty  tyrants^nay  act  in  concert, 
or  they  may -be  at  variance;  but  in  either  case  the  lot  of  the  Bri- 
tons is  the  same^    The  centurions  of  the  general,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  tax-gatherer,  add  pride  and  insolence  to  injustice 
and  rapacity.    J^othing  is  safe  from  avs^rice,  nothing  by  lust  un- 
violatedi    In  the  field  of  battle^  the  booty  is  for  the  brave  and 
warlike:  at  present,  cowards  and  abject  wretches  seize  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  natives ;  to  them  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their 
children ;  for  them  they  malce  new  levies,  and»  in  short,  the  good 
of  his  country  is  the  only  cau9e  in  w.hich  a  Briton  has  forgot  to 
die.    Compute  the  number  of  men,  born  in  freedom,  who  inhabit 
the  island,  and  the  Roman  invaders  are  but  a  haqdful.    It  was 
thus  the  Germans  argued,  and  they  shook  off  the  yoke  fcj.    No 
ocean  rolled  between  them  and  the  invader:  they  were  separated 
by  a  river  only.    The  Britons  have  every  motive  to  excite  their 
valour.  •  They  have  their  country  to  defend,  and  they  have  their 
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liberty  to  assert ;  they  have  wives  and  children  to  urge  them  on ; 
and  they  have  parents,  who  sue  to  them  for  protection.  On  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  if  we  except  luxury  and  avarice,  wnat  incen- 
tives are  there  to  draw  them  to  the  field  ?  Let  British  valour  emu- 
late the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the  invaders,  like  their  own 
deified  Caesar,  will  abandon  the  island.  The  loss  of  a  single  bat« 
tie,  and  even  a  second,  cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a  whole  people. 
Many  advantages  list  on  the  side  of  misery.  To  attack  with  fury, 
and  persevere  with  constancy,  belongs  to  men  who  groan  under 
oppression.  The  gods,  at  length,  behold  the  Britons  with  an  eye 
of  compassion  :  they  have  removed  the  Roman  general  from  his 
station;  they  detain  him  and  his  army  in  another  island  (d). 
The  oppressed'  have  gained  an  advantage,  too  often  difBcult  to 
obtain;  they  can  now  deliberate;  they  are  met  in  council  In 
designs  like  these,  the  whole  danger  lies  in  being  detected :  act 
like  men,  and  success  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war." 

XVt.  Inflamed  by  these  and  such  like  topics,  the  spirit  of  revolt 
was  diffused  through  the  country.  With  one  consent  they  took 
up  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea  fa),  a  queen  descended 
from  a  race  of  royal  ancestors.  In  Britain  there  is  no  rule  of  dis- 
tinction to  exclude  the  female  line  from  the  throne,  or  the  com- 
mand of  armies.  The  insurgents  rushed  to  the  attack  with  head- 
long fury  ;  they  found  the  Romans  dispersed  in  their  garrisons; 
they  put  all  to  the  sword ;  they  stormed  the  forts ;  they  attacked 
the  capital  of  the  colony,  which  they  considered  as  the  seat  of 
oppression,  and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  it  level  with  the  ground. 
Whatever  revenge  could  prompt,  or  victory  inspire,  was  executed 
with  unrelenting  cruelty  :  and  if  Suetonius  (b)^  on  the  first  intel- 
ligence, had  not  hastened  back  by  rapid  marches,  Britain  had 
been  lost.  By  the  event  of  a  single  battle  the  province  was  re- 
covered, though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not  quite  extin- 
guished. Numbers  of  the  malcontents,  conscious  of  their  share 
in  the  revolt,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suetonius,  still  con- 
tinued underarms. 

The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  qualities  that  dis" 
tinguished  the  Roman  general,  it  was  the  blemish  of  his  character^ 
that  he  proceeded  always  against  the  vanquished,  even  after  they 
sqrrendered,  with  excessive  rigour.  Justice,  under  bis  adminis- 
tration, had  frequently  the  air  of  revenge  for  a  personal  injury* 
In  his  public  proceedings  he  mingled  too  much  of  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  was  therefore  recalled,  to  make  way  for  Petronius  Tur- 
pilianus  (cj^  a  man  of  less  asperity,  new  to  the  Britons,  and,  hav- 
ing no  resentments^  likely  to  be  satisged  on  moderate  terav.  He 
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restored  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  and  without  attempting 
any  thing  farther,  resigned  the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximus 
(i)y  an  officer  of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolent  and  inactive, 
but  possessed  of  certain  popular  arts  that  reconciled  the  minds  of 
men  to  his  administration.  The  Barbarians,  at  this  time,  had  ac« 
quired  a  taste /for  elegant  and  alluring  vices.  The  civil  wars, 
which  soon  afterwards  convulsed  the  empire,  were  a  fair  apology 
for  the  pacific  temper  of  the  generaj.  His  army,  however,  was 
not  free  from  intestine  discord.  The  soldiers,  formerly  inured  to 
discipline,  grew  wanton  in  idleness,  and  broke  out  into  open  se- 
dition. To  avoid  the  fury  of  his  men,  Trebellius  was  obliged  to 
save  himself  by  flight  Having  lain  for  some  time  in  a  place  of 
concealment,  he  returned  with  an  awkward  air  to  take  upon  him 
the  command.  His  dignity  was  impaired,  and  his  spirit  humbled. 
From  that  time  his  authority  was  feeble  and  precarious.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  parties:  the  general  re- 
mained unmolested,  the  soldiers  uncontrouled,  and  on  these  terms 
the  mutiny  ended  without. bloodshed.  Vettius  Bolanus  (e)  was 
the  next  commander ;  but  the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  still 
continuing,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  a  plan  of 
regular  discipline.  The  same  inactive  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  general,  and  the  same  mutinous  spirit  among  the  soldiers,  still 
prevailed.  The  only  difference  was,  that  the  character  of  Bola- 
nus was  without  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish  his  authority, 
he  lived  on  good  terms  with  all ;  beloved,  though  not  respected. 
XVII.  When  Britain,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world,  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the  ablest  officers  were  sent  to  reduce  the 
island ;  powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  and  the  spirit  bf  the 
natives  began  to  droop.  In  order  to  spread  a  general  terror,  Pe- 
tilius  Cerealis  (a)  fell  with  sudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes  (h)^ 
in  point  of  numbers  the  most  considerable  state  in  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Various  battles  were  fought,  with  alternate  success,  and 
.  great  effusion  of  blood.  At  length  the  greatest  part  of  that  exten- 
sive country  was  either  subdued,  or  involved  in  all  the  calamities 
of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis  grew  to  a  size  that  might  discou- 
rage the  ablest  successor;  and  yet  under  that  disadvantage  Julius 
Frontinus  (c)  undertook  the  command.  His  talents  did  notsuf'^ 
fer  by  the  comparison.  He  was  a  man  truly  great,  and  sure  to 
signalize  himself,  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his 
abilities.  He  reduced  to  subjection  the  powerful  and  warlike 
«tate  of  the  Silures  (i)^  and»  though  in  that  expedition  he  had 
to  cope  not  only  with  a  fierce  and  obstinate  enemy,  but  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  country  almost  impracticable,  it  was  his  glory 
that  heiBurmounted  every  obstacle^ 
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XVIII.  Such  was  the  state  of  Britain,  and  such  the  eTenti 
of  war,  when  Agricola  arrived  about  the  middle  of  summer  (a) 
to  take  upon  him  the  command.  He  found  an  army  lulled  in 
indolence  and  security,  as  if  the  campaign  was  at  an  end,  while 
the  enemy  was  on  the  watch  to^8eize  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Ordovicians  (b),  not  long  before  his  arrival,  had  fallen  upon  a 
party  of  horse,  that  happened  to  be  quartered  in  their  district, 
and  put  them  almost  all  to  the  sword.  By  this  blow  the  courage 
of  the  Britons  was  once  more  revived :  the  bold  and  resolute 
declared  for  open  war,  while  others,  less  sanguine,  were  against 
unsheathing  the  sword,  till  the  character  and  genius  of  the  new 
governor  should  be  better  known. 

Many  things  conspired  to  embarrass  Agricola :  the  summer 
was  far  advanced;  the  troops  were  stationed  at  different  quar« 
ters,  expecting  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  remainder  6{  the 
year:  and  to  act  on  the  defensive,  content  with  strengthening 
the  weakest  stations,  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  oflQcers  the 
most  prudent  measure.  These  were  circumstancea  unfavourable 
to  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  but  the  general  resolved  to  put  his  army 
in  motion,  and  face  the  danger  without  delay.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  drew  together  various  deCiachments  from  the  legions, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  marched  against 
the'  enemy.  The  Ordovicians  continuing  to  decline  an  engage- 
ment on  the  open  plain,  he  determined  to  seek  them  on  their 
heights,  and,  to  animate  his  men  by  his  own  example,  he  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  the  line.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the  issue 
vras  the  destruction  of  the  Ordovician'state.  Knowing  of  what 
moment  it  is  to  follow  the  first  impressions  of  fame,  and  little 
doubting  but  that  every  thing  would  fall  before  an  army  flushed 
with  victory,  Agricola  formed  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
isle  of  Mona  (c),  from  whioh  Paulinus  had  been  recalled  by  the 
general  insurrection  of  the  province,  as  already  mentioned. 

For  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  so  sudden  and  important, 
no  measures  had  been  concerted,  and  by  consequence  no  vessels 
were  ready  to  transport  the  troops.  The  g^iitis  and  resolution 
of  the  general  supplied  all  deficiencies.  He  draughted  from  the 
auxiliaries  a  chosen  band>  well  acquainted  with  the  fordable 
places,  and,  inured  to  the  national  practice  of  swimming  across 
lakes  and  rivers  with  sucli  dexterity;  that  they  could  manage 
their  arms  and  guide  their  horses  at  the  same  time.  This  select 
corps,  free  from  the  incumbrance  of  their  baggage^  dashed  into 
the  water,  and  made  their  way  with  vigour  towards  the  island. 
This  mode  of   attack  astonished  the  enemy,  who  expected 
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nothing  less  than  a  fleet  of  transports,  and  a  r^ular  embarkation. 
Struck  with  consternation,  they  thought  nothing  impregnable  to 
men  who  waged  so  unusual  a  war.  In  despair  they  sued  for 
peace,  and  surrendered  the  island.  The  event  added  new  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Agricola,  who  had  thus  set  out  with  a  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  crowded  so  much  gloiy  into  that  part  of  the 
year,  which  is  usually  trifled  away  in  vain  parade  and  the  homage 
of  flatteries.  The  moderation  with  which  be  enjoyed  his  vic- 
tory was  remarkable.  He  had  reduced  the  vanquished  to  obedi-i 
ence,  and  the  act,  he  said,  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  victory ^^ 
nor  even  of  an  expedition.  In  his  dispatches  to  Rome  he  as- 
sumed no  merit,  nor  were  his  letters,  according  to  custom,  deco- 
rated [d)  with  sprigs  of  laurel:  but  this  self-denial  served  only 
to  enhance  his  fame.  From  the  modesty  of  a  commander  who 
could  undervalue  such  Wpoitaht  services,  men  inferred  that  pro- 
jects of  vast  extent  were  even  then  in  his  contemplation. 

XIX.  Agricola  was  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  and  na- 
tional character  of  the  Britons :  he  knew  by  the  experience  of 
past  events/  that  conquest,  while  it  loads  the  vanquished  with  in- 
jury and  oppression,  can  never  be  secure  and  permanent.  He 
determined,  therefore,  to  suppress  the  seeds  of  future  hostility. 
He  began  ^  reform  in  his  own  household  ;  a  necessary  work,  but 
attended  oflen  with  no  less  difliculty  than  the  administration  of 
a  province.  He  removed  his  slaves  and  freedmen  from  every  de- 
partment of  public  business.  Promotions  in  the  army  no  longer 
went  by  favour,  or-  the  piartiality  of  the  centurions  ;  merit  de* 
cided,  and  the  man  of  worth,  Agricola  knew,  would  be  the  most 
faithful  sold  Ten*  To  know  every  tjiing,  and  yet  overlook  a  great 
deal ;  to  forgive  slight  offences  faj^  and  treat  matters  of  impor- 
tance with  due  severity ,"ivas  the  rule  qf  his  conduct ;  never  vin- 
dictive, and  in  many  iilstainces  disiamied  by  penitence.  The  pre- 
vention of  crimes  was  wliat  he  wished,  and  to  that  end,  in  the 
disj)osal  ot  offices  he  made  choice  of  men,  whose  conduct  promised 
to  supersede  t'Ke  necessity  of  punishment. 

The  exigehcfefe'^ of  the  aViny^^ tailed  for  large  contributions  of 
com  and  other  8upplies','and  yet  he  lightened  the  burden  by  just 
and  equal  assessments,  providing  at  the  ^me  time  against  the  ex* 
tortioh  of  the'tax-satfierer  ^6^,  more  odious  atid  intolerable  than  • 
even  the'tax  itself.  'Tt''hadb^en  the  settled  practice  of  the  col* 
lectors"  to' engross  alltKetofh;  and  then,  adding  mockery  to  in* 
justice,  tor  make  4heiiiju  red  Briton' wait  at  the  door  of  the  public 
granary  {^cj^  humbly  supplicating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
repurchase   his^'oWh  grain,  which  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
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leil  at  an  inferior  price.  A  further  grievance  was»  that,  instead 
of  delivering  the  requisite  quantity  of  corn  at  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  magazines,  the  Britons  were  forced  to  make  tedious 
journeys  through  difficult  cross-country  roads,  in  order  to  supply 
camps  and  stations  at  a  remote  distance  ;  and  thus  the  business^ 
which  might  have  been  conducted  with  convenience  to  all,  was 
converted  into  a  job  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  a  few, 

XX.  In  the  first  year  of  Agricola*s  administration  these  abuses 
were  all  suppressed.  The  consequence  was,  that  peace,  which 
through  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  former  governors  was  no 
less  terrible  than  war  itself,  began  to  diffuse  its  blessings,  and  to 
be  relished  by  all.  As  soon  as  the  (a)  summer  opened,  he  assem- 
bled his  army  and  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Ever  present 
at  the  head  of  the  lines,  he  encouraged  the  strenuous  by  commen- 
dation ;  he  rebuked  the  sluggard  who  fell  from  his  rank ;  he  went 
in  person  to  mark  out  the  station  for  encampments  (h) ;  he 
«ounded  the  aestuaries,  and  explored  the  woods  and  forests  (c). 
The  Britons,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  sudden  incursions  kept 
in  a  constant  alarm.  Having  spread  a  general  terror  through  the 
country,  he  then  suspended  his  operations,  that,  in  the  interval 
•of  repose*  the  Barbarians  might  taste  the  sweets  of  peace.  In  con- 
^sequence  of  these  measures,  several  states,  which  till  then  bad 
breathed  a  spirit  of  independence,  were  induced  to  lay  aside  their 
liostile  intentions,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their  pacific  behaviour. 
Along  the  frontier  of  the  several  districts  which  had  submitted, 
a  chain  of  posts  was  established,  with  so  much  care  and  judge- 
tnent,  that  no  part  of  the  country,  even  where  the  Roman  arms 
bad  never  penetrated,(r  could  think  itself  secure  from  the  vigour 
6f  the  conqueror. 

XXI.  To  introduce  a  system  of  new  and  wise  regulations  was 
the  business  of  the  following  winter.  A  fierce  and  savage  peo*. 
pie,  running  wild  in  woods,  would  be  ever  addicted  to  a  life  of 
warfare.  To  wean  them  from  those  habits,  Agricola  held  forth 
the  baits  of  pleasure,  encouraging  the  natives,  as  well  by  public 
Assistance,  as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build  temples  (a)^  courts 
of  justice,  and  commodious  dwelling-houses.  He  bestowed  en- 
comiums on  such  as  cheerfully  obeyed  :  the  slow  and  uncom- 
plying were  branded  with  reproach ;  and  thus  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion diffused  itself,  operating  like  a  sense  of  duty.  To  establish  4 
plan  of  education,  and  give  the  sons  of  the  leading  chiefs  a  tinc- 
ture of  letters,  was  part  of  his  policy.  By  way  of  encouragement, 
he  praised  their  talents,  and  already  saw  them,  by  the  force  of 
their  natural  genius,  rising  superior  (h)  to  the  attainments  of  the 
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Gauls.  The  consequence  was,  that  they,  who  had  always  dis- 
dained the  Roman  language,  began  to  cultivate  its  beauties.  The 
Roman  apparel  was  seen  without  prejudice,  and  the  toga  became 
a  fashionable  part  of  dress.  By  degrees  the  charms  of  vice  sjained 
admission  to  their  hearts  :  baths,  and  porticos,  and  elei:;ant  ban- 
quets, grew  into  vogue  ;  and  tlie  new  manners,  which,  in  fact, 
served  only  to  sweeten  slavery,  were  by  the  unsuspecting  Britoiis. 
called  the  arts  of  polished  humanity. 

XXII.  In  the  course  pf  the  third  yenrfaj  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  discovered  new  nations,  whose  territories  were  laid 
waste  as  far  as  the  aestuary,  called  the  Firth  of  Tay  fbj.  The 
legions  had  to  struggle  with  all  the  diiTiculties  of  a  tempestuous 
season ;  and  yet  the  Barbarians,  struck  with  a  general  panic, 
never  dared  to  hazard  an  engagement.  The  country,  asfar  as  the 
Romans  advanced,  was  secured  by  forts  and  garrisons  fcj.  Men 
of  skill  and  military  science  observed  that  no  officer  knew  better 
than  Agricola,  how  to  seize,  on  a  sudden  view,  the  most  advan- 
tageous situation,  and,  accordingly,  not  one  of  the  stations,  forti- 
fied by  his  direction,  was  taken  by  storm  ;  not  one  was  reduced 
to  capitulate ;  not  one  was  surrendered  or  abandoned  to  the  ene- 
my. At  every  post,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  stand  a  siege,  a 
year's  provision  was  provided,  and,  each  place  having  strength 
sufficient,  frequent  sallies  were  made ;  the  besiegers  were  re- 
pulsed ;  and  the  Romans  passed  the  winter  secure  from  danger. 
The  consequence  of  these  precautions  was,  that  the  enemy,  whe 
had  been  accustomed  to  retrieve  in  the  winter  what  they  lost  in 
the  antecedent  summer,  saw  no  difference  of  seasons :  they  wero 
defeated  every  where,  and  reduced  to  the  last  despair.  Avarice 
.of  fame  was  no  part  of  Agricola's  character  ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  praises  due  to  other  officers. 
From  the  commander  of  a  legion  to  the  lowest  centurion,  all 
found  in  their  general  a  willing  witness  of  their  conduct.  In  his 
manner  of  expressing  his  disapprobation,  he  was  thought  to  mix 
a  degree  of  asperity.  The  truth  is,  his  antipathy  to  bad  men  was 
equalled  by  nothing  but  his  politeness  to  the  deserving.  Hi«. 
anger  soon  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind.  From  his 
silence  you  had  |jothing  to  fear.  Scorning  to  disguise  his  senti- 
ments, be  acted  always  with  a  generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard 
of  making  enemies.  To  harbour  secret  resentment  was  not  Iq 
bis  nature. 

XXIII.  The  business  of  the  fourth  campaign  faj  was  to  secure 
the  coubtry,  which  had  been  over-run,  not  conquered,  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  summer ;  and  if  tb^  spirit  of  the  troops  and  tl^e.  glory  of 
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the  Roman  name  had  been  capable  of  sufFeriog  any  limits  there 
was  in  Britain  itself  a  convenient  spot,  where  the  boundary  of  the 
empire  might  have  been  fixed.  The  place  for  that  purpose  was, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Glota  and  Bodotria  fbj^  driven  up  the 
country  by  the  influx  of  two  opposite  seas^  are  hindered  from 
joining  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  then  guarded  by  9 
chain  of  forts  ("cj.  On  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  the  whole 
country  was  bridled  by  the  Romans,  and  evacuated  by  tbeene*- 
ny,  who  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another  island  fdj, 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  sunJmer  f^aj  Agricola  made  an  expeditioD 
\)y  the  sea.  He  embarked  in  the  first  Roman  vessel  that  ever 
crossed  the  aestuary  {'bj,  and  having  penetrated  into  regions  till 
then  unknown^  be  defeated  the  inhabitants  in  several  engagv^* 
ments,  and  lined  the  coast,  which  lies  opposite  to  Ireland,  with  a 
body  of  troops  ;  not  so  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger, 
as  with  a  view  to  future  projects.  He  saw  that  Ireland,  lying 
between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient  to 
the  ports  of  Gaul,  might  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  capable  of 
giving  an  easy  communication,  and,  of  course,  strength  and  iwion^ 
to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  less  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  in  magnitude  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  soil,  (he  climate,  the  manners 
and  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  difier  little  from  those  of  Britain. 
By  the  means  of  merchants  resorting  thither  for  the  sake  of 
commerce,  the  harbour  and  approaches  to  the  coast  are  -well 
known.  One  of  their  petty  kings  fcj  who  had  been  forced  to 
fly  from  the  fury  of  a  domestic  faction,  was  received  by  the  Ro- 
man general,  and,  under  a  shew  of  friendabip,  detained  to  be  of 
use  on  some  future  occasions.  I  have  often  heard  Agricola  de» 
clare  that  a  single  legion,  with  a  moderate  band  of  auxiliarea,  would 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Such  an  events 
he  said,  would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle  the  stubborn  spint  of 
the  Britons,  who,  in  that  case,  would  seie,  with  dismay,  the  Roman 
arms  triumphant,  and  every  spark  of  liberty  ektinguisbed  round 
their  coast 

XXV.  In. the  campaign  f^aj,  which  began  in  the  sixth  sum* 
IXier,  having  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  confederacy  of  the  na- 

^'tions  beyond  the  Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing  in  a  country  not 
yet  explored,  the  danger  of  a  surprise,  Agricola  ordered  his  8hip» 
to  sail  across  the  gulf  fbj^  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  those 
new  regions.  The  fleet,  now  acting,  for  the  first  time,  in  con- 
cert with  the  land-forces,  proceeded  in  sight  of  the  army,  form* 
ing  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  adding  terror  to  the  war.    It  fr&» 
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.^uent)y  happened,  that  in  the  same  camp  were  seen  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  intermixed  with  the  roarines,  all  indulging  their  joy, 
full  of  their  adventures,  and  magnifying  the  history  of  their  ex- 
ploits; the  soldier  describing,  in  the  usual  style  of  military  osten- 
tation, the  forests  which  he  had  passed,  the  mountains  which  he 
climbed,  and  the  Barbarians  wl\om  he  put  to  the  rout;  while 
the  sailor,  no  less  important,  had  his  storms  and  tempests,  the 
wonders  of  the  deep,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conquered 
winds  and  waves. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Britons,  according  to  in- 
telligence gained  from  the  prisoners,  were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion, convinced  that  every  resource  was  cut  off,  since  the  sea, 
which  had  always  been  their  shelter,  was  now  laid* open  to  the  in- 
vader. In  this  distress,  the  Caledonians  resolved  to  try  the  issue 
of  a  battle.  Warlike  preparations  w  instantly  Begun  with  a 
degree  of  exertion,  great  in  reality,  bi:  is  is  always  the  case  in 
matters  obscure  and  distant,  magnifi<  ^y  the  voice  of  fame. 
Without  waiting  for  the  commence  t  of  hostilities,  they 
stormed  the  Roman  forts  and  castles,  (  and  by  provoking  dan-*, 
ger,  made  such  an  impression,  that  sei  I  officers  in  Agric<^a*s 
army,  disguising  their  fear  under  the  s|:i|  us  appearance  of  pru- 
dent counsels,  recommended  a  sudden  eat,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  being  driven  back  to  the  d  side  of  the  Firth. 
Meanwhile  Agricola  received  intelligent  nat  the  enemy  medi- 
tated an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  ot  and  thereupon,  lest 
superior  numbers,  in  a  country  where  /as  a  stranger  to'  the 
defiles  and  passes,  should  be  able  to  surn  .  him,  he  divided  his 
army,  and  marched  forward  in  three  colu 

XXVI.  The  Caledonians,  informed  of  tfiis  arrangement,  chang- 
ed their  plan,  and,  in  the  dead  of  night,  fell  with  their  united 
force  upon  the  ninth  legion  (a)^  then  the  weakest  of  the  Roman 
army.  They  surprised  the  advanced  guard,  and  having,  in  the 
confusion  of  sleep  and  terror,  put  the  sentinels  to  the  sword,  they 
forced  their  way  through  the  intrenchments.  The  conflict  was 
in  the  very  camp,  when  Agricola,  who  had  been  informed  that 
the  Barbariaus  were  on  their  march,  and  instantly  pursued 
their  steps,  came  up  to  the  relief  of  the  legion.  He  ordered  the.; 
swiftest  of  the  horse  and  light  infantry  to  advanc^with  expedi- 
tion^ and  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  his  whole  army  set 
up  a  general  shout  At  break  of  day  the  Roman  banners  glit- 
tered in  view  of  the  Barbarians,  who  found  themselves  henimed 
in  by  two  armies,  and  began  to  relax  their  vigour.  The  spirit  of 
the  legion  revived.     The  men  perceived  that  the  moment  of  dis« 
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tress  was  over,  and  the  struggle  was  now  for  gloiy.  Acting  no 
longer  on  the  defensive,  they  rushed  on  to  the  attack.  In  the 
very  gates  fhj  of  the  car^p  a  fierce  and  obstinate  engagement 
followed.  The  besieged  l^ion,  and  the  forces  that  came  to  their 
relief,  fought  with  a  spirit  of  emulation ;  the  latter  contended 
for  the  honour  of  succouring  the  distressed,  and  the  fomier,  to 
prove  that  they  stood  in  no  need  of  assistance.  The  Caledonians 
were  put  to  the  rout ;  and  if  the  woods  and  marshes  (c)  had  not 
favoured  their  escape,  that  single  action  had  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

XXVIL  By  this  victory,  so  complete  and  glorious,  the  Roman 
army  was  inspired  with  confidence  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
now  pronounced  themselves  invincible.  Nothing  could  stand 
before  them :  they  desired  to  be  led  into  the  recesses  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  by  following  their  blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  extremity 
of  the  island.  Even  the  prudent  of  the  day  before  changed  their 
tone  with  the  event,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  victory  and  con* 
quest  Such  is  the  tax,  which  the  commanders  of  armies  must 
^ways  pay ;  the  merit  of  success  is  claimed  by  all ;  calamity  is 
imputed  to  the  general  only. 

The  Caledonians,  notwithstanding  their  defeat,  abated  notbii^ 
from  their  ferocity.  Their  want  of  success,  they  said,  was  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  superior  courage ;  it  was  the  chance  of  war,  or, 
perhaps,  the  skill  of  the  Roman  general.  In  this  persuasion  they 
resolved  to  keep  the  field*  They  listed  the  young  men  of  Aeir 
nation ;  they  sent  their  wiires  and  children  to  a  place  of  safety  • 
they  held  public  conventions  of  the  several  states,  and  widi 
solemn  rites  and  sacrifices  (a)  formed  a  league  in  the  came  of 
liberty.  The  campaign  ended  in  this  manner,  and  the  two  armies 
inflamed  with  mutual  animosity,  retired  into  winter-quartere. 

XXVIIL  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  a  cohort  of  the 
Usipians  (a J  which  bad  been  raised  in  Grermany,  and  thence 
tnmsported  to  serve  in  Britain,  perfumed  an  exploit  so  daring  , 
and  extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it  may  be  allowed  to  merit 
attention.  Having  murdered  the  centurion,  who  was  left  in 
command,  and  also  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing military  discipline,  had  been  incorporated  with  the  several 
companies  (h)^  they  seized  three  light  galleys^  and  forcing  the 
masters  on  board,  determined  to  sail  from  the  island.  One  of 
the  pilots  made  his  escape,  and  suspicion  falling  on  the  other  twp, 
they  were  both  killed  on  the  spot  Before  their  desigh  transpired, 
the  deserters  put  to  sea,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  beheld 
the  vessels  under  way. 
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They  had  not  sailed  far,  when  they  hccame  the  flport  of  ^viodt 
and  wavea.    They  isade  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  in  quest 
of  plunder,  and  had  various  conflicts  with  the  natives,  victorioui 
in  some  places,  and  in  others  beat  back  to  their  ships.    Reduced 
at  lepgth  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  they  fed  on  their  compa* 
nioDS,  at  first  devouring  the  weakest,  and  afterwards  deciding 
among  themselves  by  lot.    In  this  distress  they  sailed  round  the 
extremity  of  tb^  island  (cj^  and,  thfough  want  of  skill  in  navi- 
gation, were  wrecked  on  the  continent,  where  they  were  treated 
as  pirates,  first  be  the  Suevians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Frisians. 
Being  sold  to  slavery,  and  in  the  way  of  commerce  turned  over 
to  diflferent  masters,  some  of  them  reached  the  Roman  settle* 
ments  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  grew  famous  for  their 
sufferings,  and  the  bold  singularity  of  their  voyage.    In  the 
beginning  of  the  following  summer  fdj  Agricola  met  with  a 
stroke  of  affliction  by  the  loss  of  a  son,  about  a  year  old.    He 
did  not  upon  this  occasion  affect,  like  many  others,  the  character 
of  a  man  superior  to  the  feeliufpi  of  nature ;  nor  yet  did  he  suffer 
his  grief  to  sink  him  down  into  unbecoming  weakness.    He 
felt  the  impression,  but  regret  was  lost  in  the  avocations  of -war. 
XXIX.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  he  dispatched  bis 
fleet,  with  orders  to  annoy  the  coast  by  frequent  descents  in 
different  places,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.    He  put  himself, 
in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  his  army  equipped  for  expedi- 
tion, and  taking  with  him  a  select  bend  of  the  bravest  Britons, 
of  known  and  approved  fidelity,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Gram^ 
pian  bills  (a)^  where  the  enemy  was  already  posted  in  force. 
Undismayed  by  their  former  defeat,  the  Barbarians  expected  no 
other  issue  than  a  total  overthrow,  or  a  brave  revenge.    Experi- 
ence had  taught  them  that  the  common  cause  required  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  their  united  sttength.    For  this  purpose,  by  treaties 
of  alliance,  and  by  deputations  to  the  severd  cantons,  they  had 
drawn  together  the  strength  of  their  nation.    Upwards  of  thirty 
thottsaad  men  appealed  in  arms^  and  their  force  was  increasing 
every  day.    The  youth  of  the  country  poured  in  from  all  quar« 
ters,  and  even  the  men  in  years,  whose  vigour  was  still  unbroken, 
repaired  to  the  army,  proud  of  their  past  exploits,  and  the  en- 
signs of  honour  which  tbey  had  gained  by  their  martial  spirit. 
Among  the  chieftains,  distinguished  by  their  birth  and  valour, 
the  most  renowned  was  Galgacus  (hj.    The  multitude  gathered 
round  him.  eager  for  action,  and  burning  withujKommoa  ardour. 
He  baiftvg^  th^n  to  the  Mowing  e&ct : 
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XXX. "  When  I  consider  the  motives  that  have  roused  us  to  tbit 
war ;  when  I  reflect  on  the  necessity  that  now  demands  our  firm- 
est vigour,  I  expect  every  thing  great  and  noble  from  that  unioa 
of  sentiment  that  pervades  us  all;  From  this  day  I  date  the  free- 
dom of  Britain.  We  are  the  men,  who  never  crouched  in  bon-* 
dage.  Beyond  this  spot  there  is  no  land,  where  liberty  c!an  find 
a  refuge.  Even  the  sea  is  shut  against  us,  while  the  Roman 
fleet  is  hovering  on  the  coast  To  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and,  in  our  condition, 
cowardice  itself  would  throw  away  the  scabbard.  In  the  battle, 
which  have  been  hitherto  foug^ht  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  our  countrymen  might  well  repose  some  hopes  in  us ; 
they  might  consider  us  as  their  last  resource :  they  knew  us  to  be 
the  noblest  sons  of  JBritain,  placed  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  land, 
in  the  very  sanctuary  of  liberty.  We  have  not  so  much  as  seen 
the  melancholy  regions,  where  slavery  has  debased  mankind.  We 
have  lived  in  freedom,  and  our  eyes  have  been  unpolluted  by  the 
sight  of  ignoble  bondage. 

''  The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours :  defended  by  our  situa« 
tion,  we  have  to  this  day  preserved  our  honour  and  the  rights 
of  men.  But  we  are  no  longer  safe  in  our  obscurity :  our  retreat 
is  laid  open  ;  the  enemy  rushes  on,  and,  as  things  unknown  are 
ever  magnified,  he  thinks  a  mighty  conquest  lies  before  binu 
But  this  is  the  end  of  the  habitable  world,  and  rocks  and  brawl-* 
ing  waves  fill  all  the  space  behind.  The  Romans  are  in  the  heart 
of  our  country  ;  no  submission  can  satisfy  their  pride ;  no  con- 
cessions can  appease  their  fury.  While  the  land  has  any  thing 
left,  it  is  the  theatre  of  war  ;  when  it  can  yield  no  more,  they  ex- 
plore the  seas  for  hidden  treasure.  Are  the  nations  rich,  Roman 
avarice  is  their  enemy.  Are  they  poor,  Roman  ambition  lords 
it  over  them.  The  east  and  the  west  have  been  rifled,  and  the 
spoiler  is  still  insatiate.  The  Romans,,  by  a  strange  singularity . 
of  nature,  are  the  only  people  who  invade,  with  equal  ardour, 
the  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  ];iations.  To  rob,  to  ravage,  and 
to  murder,  in  their  imposing  language,  are  the  arts  of  civil  policy^ 
When  they  have  made  the  world  a  solitude,  they  call  it  peace. 

XXXI.  "  Our  children  and  relatives  are  dear  to  us  all.  It  is 
an  afiection  plantedT  in  our  breast  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And 
yet  those  tender  pledges  are  ravished  froAi  us  to  serve  in  distant 
lands.  Are  our  wives,  our  sisters,  and  our  daughters,  safe  from 
brutal  lust  and  open  violation  ?  The  insidious  conqueror,  under 
the  mask  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  brands  them  with  dis^ 
honour.    Our  money  is  conveyed  into  their  treasury,  an4  OUT 
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Qorn  into  their  granaries.  Our  limbs  and  bodies  are  worn  out  in 
bearing  woods,  and  draining  marshes :  and  what  have  been  our 
wages  ?  Stripes  and  insult  The  lot  of  the  meanest  slave,  bom 
ID  servitude,  is  preferable  to  ours  :  be  is  sold  but  once,  and  his 
master  maintains  him ;  but  Britain  every  day  invites  new  tyraiits, 
and  every  day  pampers  their  pride*  In  a  private. family  the  slave, 
who  is  last  bought  in,  provokes  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the 
whole  domestic  crew  ;  and  in  this  general  servitude,  to  which 
Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  the  case  is  the  same :  we  are  treated, 
at  first,  as  objects  of  derision,  and  then  marked  out  for  destruction, 

"  What  better  lot  cftn  we  expect  ?  We  have  no  arable  lands  to- 
cultivate  for  a  master ;  no  mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice  ;  no  har- 
bours to  improve  for  his  commerce.  To  what  end  should  the 
conqueror  spare  us  ?  Our  virtue  and  undaunted  spirit  are  crime* 
in  the  eyes  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  render  us  more  obnoxious^ 
Our  remote  situation,  hitherto  the  retreat  of  freedom,  and  on  thai 
account  the  more  suspected,  will  only  serve  to  inflame  the  jealousy 
of  our  enemies.  We  must  expect  no  mercy.  Let  us  therefore 
dare  like  men.  We  all  are  summoned  by  the  great  call  of  nature ; 
Bot  only  those  who  know  the  value  of  liberty,  but  even  such  as 
think  life  on  any  terms  the  dearest  blessing.  The  Trinobantes 
(a)^  who  had  only  a  woman  to  lead  them  on,  were  able  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  through  a  whole  colony.  They  stormed  the  campt 
of  the  enemy,  and,  if  success  had  not  intoxicated  them,  they  had 
been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  And 
fih&ll  not  we,  unconquered,  and  undebased  by  slavery,  a  nation 
ever  free,  and  struggling  now,  not  to  recover,  but  to  ensure  our 
liberties  (h)^  shall  we  not  go  forth  the  champions  of  our  country  ? 
Shall  v^e  not,  by  one  generous  effort,  show  the  Romans,  that  we 
are  the  men  whom  Caledonia  has  reserved  to  be  assertors  of  the 
public  weal  ? 

XXXII.  "  We  know  the  manners  of  the  Romans :  and  are  we  to 
imagine  that  their  valour  in  the  field  is  equal  to  their  arrogance 
in  time  of  peace  ?  By  our  dissensions  their  glory  rises ;  the  vices 
of  their  enemies  are  the  negative  virtues  of  the  Roman  army  ;  if 
that  may  be  called  an  army,  which  is  no  better  than  a  motley 
crew  of  various  nations,  held  together  by  success,  and  ready  to 
crumble  away  in  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  That  this  will  be 
their  fate,  no  one  can  <]oubt,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Gaul, 
the  German,  and  (with  shame  I  add)  the  Britons,  a  mercenary. 
band,  who  hire  their  blood  in  a  foreign  service,  will  adhere  from 
priiiciple  to  anew  master,  whom  they  have  lately  served,and  long 
detested.  They  are  now  enlisted  by  awe  and  terror  :  break  their 
letters,  and  the  man  who  forgets  to  fear,  will  seek  revenger 
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**  All  that  can  inspire  the  human  heart,  eveiy  motive  that  eta 
excite  us  to  deeds  of  valour^  is  on  our  side.  The  Romans  have 
no  wives  faj  in  the  field  to  animate  their  drooping  spirit ;  do 
parents  to  reproach  their  want  of  courage.  They  are  not  listed 
in  the  cause  of  their  country :  their  country,  if  any  they  have  fbj, 
lies  at  a  distance.  They  are  a  band  of  mercenaries,  a  wretched 
handful  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble  and  look  aghast  as  they 
roll  their  eyes  around,  and  see  on  every  side  objects  unkaowii 
before.  The  sky  over  their  beads,  the  sea,  the  woods,  aU  thiings 
conspire  to  fill  them  with  doubt  and  terror.  Thqr  come  like  vjo* 
tims,  delivered  into  our  hands  by  the  gods»  to  fall  this  day  a  sacri- 
fice  to  freedom. 

**  In  the  ensuing  battle  be  not  deceived  by  false  appearancei ; 
the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  fcj  may  dazzle  the  eye ;  but  to  us 
it  is  harmless,  to  the  Romans  no  protection.  In  their  own  ranks 
we  shall  find  a  number  of  generous  warriors  ready  toassiilour 
cause.  The  Britons  know  that  for  our  common  liberties  we  ^raw 
the  avenging  sword.  The*VfeMdi  will  remember  that  they  once 
were  a  free  people ;  and  the  Grermans,  as  the  Usipians  /^d^  lately 
did,  will  desert  their  colon  "S.  The  Romans  have  left  nothing  in 
their  rear  to  oppose  us  in  the  pursuit :  their  forts  are  ungarrisoned ; 
the  veterans  in  their  colonies  droop  with  age  ;  in  their  municipal 
towns,  nothing  but  anarchy,  despotic  government,  and  disaffected 

.  subjects.  In  me  behold  your  general ;  behold  an  army  of  free- 
born  men.    Your  enemy  is  before  you,  and,  in  his  train,  heavy 

i.  tributes,  drudgery  in  the  mines,  and  all  the  horrors  of  shtvery. 
Are  those  calamities  to  be  entailed  upon  us  ?  Or  shall  this  day 
relieve  us  by  a  brave  revenge  ?  There  is  the  field  of  battle,  and 
let  that  determine.  Let  us  seek  the  enemy,  and,  as  we  rush  upon 
him,  remember  the  gloiy  delivered  down  to  us  by  ovtr  ancestors; 
and  let  each  man  think  that  upon  his  sword  depends  the  fate  of 
all  posterity." 

XXXIII.  This  speech  was  received,  aocordipg  to  tfie  custom 
of  Barbarians,  with  war  songs,  with  savage  howling^,  and  a  wild 
uproar  of  military  applause.  Their  battalions  began  to  form  the 
line  of  battle ;  the  brave  and  warlike  rushed  forward  to  the  front, 
and  the  field  glittered  with  the  blaze  of  arms.  The  Romans  on 
their  side  burned  with  equal  ardour..  Agricola  saw  the  impatient 
^>irit  of  his  men,  but  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  the  engage- 
ment, till  he  confirmed  their  coun^e  by  the  following  speech : 
••  It  is  now,  my  fellow-soldiers,  the  eighth  year  faj  of  our  service 
in  Britain.  During  that  time,  the  genius  and  good  auspices  of 
the  Roman  empire^  with  your  assistance  and  uawearied  labour^ 
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bave  made  the  island  our  own.  In  all  our  expeditions,  in  every 
batttey  the  enemy  has  felt  your  Talonr,  and  by  your  toil  and  per- 
severance the  very  nature  of  tbe  country  has  been  conquered. 
I  have,  been  proud  of  my  soldiers,  and  you  have  had  no  reason  to 
blush  for  your  general  We  have  carried  the  terror  of  our  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  other  soldiers,  or  any  former  general 
(b) ;  we  have  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the  land.  This  was 
formeriy  the  boast  of  vain«glory,  the  mere  report  of  fame ;  it  is  now 
historical  truth.  We  have  gained  possession  sword  in  hand  ;  we 
aie  encamped  on  the  utmost  limits  of  the  island.  Britain  is  dis- 
covered, and  by  the  discoveiy  conquered, 

^In  onr  long  and  laborioos  marches,  when  you  were  obliged  to 
tfaveise  moors,  and  fens,  and  riveia,  and  to  climb  steep  and  craggy 
mountains,  it  was  still  the  cry  of  the  bravest  amongst  you,  "^ben 
shall  we  be  led  to  battle  ?  When  shall  we  see  the  enemy  ?  Be- 
hold them  now  before  you.  They  are  hunted  out  of  their  dens 
and  caverns ;  your  wish  is  granted,  and  the  field  of  glory  lies  open 
to  your  swords.  One  victory  more  makes  this  new  world  our  ^ 
own ;  but  remember  that  a  defeat  involves  us  all  in  the  last  dis- 
tress. If  we  consider  the  progress  of  our  arms,  to  look  back  is 
glorious ;  the  tract  of  country  that  lies  behind  us,  the  forests 
which  you  bave  explored,  end  the  sestuaries  which  you  have 
passed,  are  monuments  of  eternal  fame.  But  our  fame  can  only 
last,  while  we  press  forward  on  the  enemy.  If  we  give  ground, 
if  we  think  of  a  retreat,  we  have  the  same  diflSculties  to  surmount 
again.  The  success,  which  is  now  our  pride,  will  in  that  case  be 
our  worst  misfortune.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  course  <4  ^^  country ;  the  enemy  knows  the  defiles  an^ 
marshes,  and  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  in  abundance. 
We  have  not  these  advantages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grasp 
the  sword,  and  we  have  valour  fcj^  that  gives  us  every  thing. 
With  me  it  has  long  been  a  settled  principle,  that  tbe  biK^c  of  a 
general  or  his  army  is  never  safe.  Which  of  you  would  not  rather 
die  with  honour,  than  live  in  in&my  ?  But  life  and  honour  are 
this  day  inseparable  ;  they  are  fixed  to  one  spot  Should  fortune 
declare  against  us  we  die  on  the  utmost  limits  of  tbe  world ;  and 
to  die  where  nature  ends,  cannot  be  deemed  inglorious. 

XXXIV.  "  If  our  present  struggle  were  with  nations  wholly 
nnkndtvn ;  if  we  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  new  to  our  swordp, 
I  ahoukl  call  to  mind  the  example  of  othej  armies.  At  present 
what  can  I  propose  so  bright  and  animating  as  your  own  exploits  ? 
I  appeal  to  your  own  eyes:  behold  the  men  drawn  up  against 
you :  are  they  not  the  same,  who  last  year,  under  covert  of  the 
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nighty  assaulted  the  nin(h  legion  (a)^  and,  upon  the  first  shout 
•of  our  army,  fled  before  you?  A  bapd  of  dastards!  who  have 
subsisted  hitherto,  because  of  all  the  Britons  they  are  the  most 
expeditious  runaways.  • 

"  In  woods  and  forests  the  fierce  afid  noble  animals  attack  the 
huntsmen,  and  rush  on  certain  destruction ;  but  the  timorous 
he/d  is  soon  dispersed,  scared  by  the  sound  and  clamouF  of  the 
chase.  In  like  manner,  the  brave  and  warlike  Britons  have  long 
since  perished  by  the  sword.  The  refuse  of  the  nation  still  re*, 
mains.  They  have  not  staid  to  make  head  against  you ;  they  are 
hunted  down ;  they  are  caught  in  the  toils.  Benumbed  with  fear, 
they  stand  motionless  on  yonder  spot,  which  you  will  render  for 
ever  memorable  by  a  glorious  victory.  Here  you  may  end  your 
labours,  and  close  a  scene  of  fifty  years  ,(h)  by  one  great,  one 
glorious  day.  Let  your  country  see,  and  let  the  commonwealth 
bear  witness,  if  the  conquest  of  Britain  has  been  a  lingering 
work,  if  the  seeds  of  rebellion  have  not  been  crushed,  that  we 
at  least  have  done  our  duty." 

XXXV.  During  this  harangue,  whilst  Agricola  was  still  ad- 
dressing the  men,  a  more  than  common  ardour  glowed  on  every 
countenance.  As  soon  as  the  general  ended,  the  field  rung  with 
shouts  of  applause.  Impatient  for  the  onset,  the  soldiers  grasped 
their  arms.  Agricola  restrained  their  violence,  till  he  formed 
his  order  of  battle.  The  auxiliary  infantry  (a)^  in  number 
about  eight  thousand,  occupied  the  centre.  The  wings  consisted 
of  three  thousand  horse.  The  l^ions  were  stationed  in  the  rear, 
at  the  head  of  the  intrenchments,  as  a  body  of  reserve  to  support 
the  ranks,  if  necessary,  but  otherwise  to  remain  inactive,  that  a 
victory,  obtained  without  the  efi^usion  of  Roman  blood,  might  be 
of  higher  value. 

The  Caledonians  kept  possession  of  the  rising  grounds,  extend- 
ing their  ranks  as  wide  as  possible,  to  present  a  formidable  show 
of  battle.  Their  first  line  was  ranged  on  the  plain,  the  rest  ip 
a  graclual  ascent  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill.  The  inteilnedia& 
space  between  both  armies  was  filled  with  the  charioteers  (h) 
and  cavalry  of  the  Britons,  rushing  to  and  fro  in  wild  career,  and 
traversing  the  plain  with  noise  and  tumult  The  enemy  being 
greatly  superior  in  number,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  Romans  might  be  attacked  both  in  front  and  flank  at  the  same 
time.  To  prevent  that  mischief,  Agricola  ordered  his  ranks  to 
form  a  wider  range.  Some  of  the  officers  saw  that  the  lines  were 
weakened  into  length,  and  therefore  advised  that  the  legions 
should  be  brought  forward  into  the  field  of  action.    But  tbe^ 
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general  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  easily  dissuaded  from  his  pur« 
pose.  Flushed  with  hope,  and  firm  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  and;  dismissing  his  horse,  took  his 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  colours. 

XXXVI.  The  battle  began,  and  at  first  was  maintained  at  a 
distance.  The  Britons  neither  wanted  skill  nor  resolution.  With 
their  long  swords,  and  targets  (a J  of  small  dimension,  they  had 
the  address  to  elude  the  missive  weapons  of  the  Romans,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  discharge  a  thick  volley  of  their  own.  To 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  speedy  decision,  Agricola  ordered  three 
Batavian  and  two  Tungrian  cohorts  (bj  to  charge  the  enemy 
•word  in  hand.  To  this  mode  of  attack  those  troops  had  been 
long  accustomed^  but  to  the  Britons  it  was  every  way  disadvan- 
tageous. Their  small  targets  afforded  no  protection,  and  their 
unwieldy  swords,  not  sharpened  to  a  point  fcj^  could  do  but 
little  execution  in  a  close  engagement  The  Batavians  rushed  to 
the  attack  with  impetuous  fury :  they  redoubled  their  blows,  and 
with  the  bosses  of  their  shields  bruised  the  enemy  in  the  iace» 
and,  having  overpowered  all  resistance  on  the  plain,  began  tp 
foree  their  way  up  the  ascent  of  the  hill  in  regular  order  of 
battle.  Incited  by  their  example,  the  other  cohorts  advanced 
with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  cut  their  way  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Eager  in  pursuit  of  victory,  they  pressed  forward 
with  determined  fury,  leaving  behind  them  numbers  wounded, 
but  not  slain,  and  others  not  so  much  as  hurt. 

Thcr  Roman  cavalry,  in  the  mean  time,  was  forced  to  give 
ground  fdj.  The  Caledonians,  in  their  armed  chariots,  rushed 
at  full  speed  into  the  thick  of  the  battle,  where  the  infantry  were 
engaged*  Their  first  impression  struck  a  general  terror,  but  their 
career  was  soon  checked  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and 
the  close-embodied  ranks  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  less 
resemble  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry.  Pent  up  in  narrow 
-places,  the  Barbarians  crowded  upon  each  other,  and  were  driven 
or  dragged  along  by  their  own  horses.  A  scene  of  confusion 
followed.  Chariots  without  a  guide,  and  horses  without  a  rider, 
broke  from  the  ranks  in  wild  disorder,  and  flying  every  way,  as 
fear  and  consternation  urged,  they  overwhelmed  their  own  files, 
and  trampled  down  all  who  came  in  their  way. 

XXKV'II.  Meanwhile  the  Britons,  who  had  hitherto  kept  their 
post  on  the  hills,  looking  down  with  contempt  on  the  scanty  num-- 
*  bers  of  the  Roman  array,  began  to  quit  their  station.  Descend- 
ing slowly,  they  hoped,  by  wheeling  round  the  field  of  battle,  to 
.Uttack  the  victors  in  life  rear.    To  counteract  their  design,  Agri- 
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co]a  ordered  four  squadrons  of  horse^  which  be  had  k^pt  as  a 
body  of  reserve,  to  advance  to  the  charge.  The  Britons  poured 
down 'with  impetuosity,  and  retired  with  equal  precipitation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  cavalry,  by  the  directions  of  the  general, 
wheeled  round  from  the  wings,  and  fell  with  great  slaughter  on 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  now  perceived  that  their  own  strata- 
gem was  turned  against  themselves* 

The  field  presented  a  dreadful  spectacle  of  carnage  and  de- 
f truction.  The  Britons  fled ;  the  Romans  pursued ;  they  wound- 
ed, gashed,  and  mangled,  the  runaways  ;  they  seized  their  pri- 
soners, and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butchered  them  on  the  spot 
(a).  Despair  and  horror  appeared  in  various  shapes :  in  cme 
part  of  the  field  the  Caledonians,  sword  in  hand,  fled  in  crowds 
from  a  handful  of  Romans ;  in  other  places,  without  a  weapon 
left,  they  faced  every  danger  and  rushed  on  certain  death.  Swords 
and  bucklers,  mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies,  covered  the  plain. 
The  field  was  red  with  blood.  The  vanquished  Britons  had  tbeir 
moments  of  returning  courage,  and  gave  proofs  of  virtue  and  of 
brave  despair.  They  fled  to  the  woods,  and,  rallying  their  scat- 
tered numbers,  surrounded  such  of  the  Romans  as  pursued  with 
too  much  eagerness. 

Agricola  was  every  where  present.  He  saw  the  danger,  and, 
if  he  had  not  in  the  instant  taken  due  precaution,  the  victxnrious 
army  would  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  too  much  confidence 
in  success.  The  light-armed  cohorts  had  orders  to  invest  the 
'woods.  Where  the  thickets  were  too  close  for  the  horse  tb  enter, 
the  men  dismounted  to  explore  the  passes,  and  where  the  woods 
gave  an  opening,  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  rushed  in,  and  scoured 
the  country.  The  Britons,  seeing  that  the  pursuit  was  conducted 
in  compact  and  regular  order,  dispersed  a  second  time,  not  in 
collected  bodies,  but  in  consternation,  flying  in  different  ways  to 
remote  lurking  places,  solicitous  only  for  their  personal  safety^ 
and  no  longer  willing  to  wait  for  their  fellow-soldiers.  Night 
^coming  on,  the  Romans,  weary  of  slaughter,  desisted  from  the 
pursuit  Ten  thousand  of  the  Caledonians  fell  in  this  engage- 
ment: on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  the  number  of  stain  did  not 
exceed  three  hundred  and  foity,  among  whom  was  Aulus  Atticus 
(h)^  the  prefect  of  a  cohort  His  own  youthful  ardour,  and  the 
spirit  of.  a  high-mettled  horse,  carried  him  with  too  much  impe- 
tuosity into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks. 

XXXVni.  The  Roman  army,  elated  with  success,  and  en- 
riched with  plunder,  passed  the  night  in  exultation.  The  Britons^ 
on  the  other  hand,  wandered  about,  uncertam  which  way  to  turn. 
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helpless  and  discoosblate.  The  mingled  cries  of  men  and  women 
filled  the  air,  with  lamentations.  Some  assisted  to  carry  off  the 
wounded  ?  others  called  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  escaped 
unhurt;  numbers  abandoned  their  habitations,  or,  in  their  phrensy,^ 
set  them  on  fire.  They  fled  to  obscure  retreats,  and,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  choice,  deserted  th^  ;  they  held  consultations',  and 
having  inflamed  their  hopes,  changed  their  minds  in  despair; 
they  beheld  the  pledges  of  tender  affection,  and  burst  into  tears ;. 
they  viewed  them  again,  and  grew  fierce  with  resentment.  It  is 
a  fact  well  authenticated,  that  some  laid  violent  hands  upon  their 
wjvesand  children  {'a J,  determined  with  savage  compassion  to 
end  their  misery. 

The  following  day  displayed  to  view  the  nature  and  impor*- 
tance  of  the  victory.  A  deep  and  melancholy  silence  all  around ; 
the  bills  deserted ;  houses  at  a  distance  involved  in  smoke  and 
fircj  and  not  a  mortal  discovered  by  the  scouts:  the  whole  a  vast 
and  dreary  solitude.  Agricola  was  at  length  informed  by  those 
who  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country,  that  no  trace  of  the 
enemy  was  any  where  to  be  seen,  and  no  attempt  made  in  any 
quarter  to  muster  their  forces.  Upon  .this  intelligence,  as  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,  and  to  continue  the  war,  or  extend 
its  operations^  in  that'season  of  the  year,  was  impracticable,  he 
resolved  to  close  the  campaign,  and  march  his  army  into  th^ 
country  of  the  Horestians  fbj.  That  people  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  delivered  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  Orders  were 
now  issued  to  the  commander  of  the  fleet  to  make  a  coasting 
voyage  round  the- island  fcj.  For  Ihis  expedition  a  sufficient 
equipment  was  made,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  had 
already  gone  before  them.  Agricola,  in  the  mean  time,  led  his 
army  into  winter-quarters,  proceeding  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  by  slow  marches  with  intent  that,  by  seeming  to 
linger  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  might  imj)ress  with  terror  a 
people  who  had  but  lately  submitted  to  his  arms.  The  fleet, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulensian  harbour 
fdj,  and,  sailing  thence  along  the  eastern  coast,  returned  vyitb 
glory  to  its  former  station. 

XKXIX.  The  account  of  these  transactions,  sent  to  Rome  by . 
Agricola,  was  plain  and  simple,  without  any  decoration  of  lan- 
guage to  heighten  the  narrative.  Domitian  received  it  in  th^ 
true  spirit  of  his  character,  with  a  smile  on  hi^  countenance,  and 
malignity  at  his  heart.  The  mock  parade  of  his  own  German 
triumph  faj^  in  which  the  slaves,  whom  he  had  purchased, 
^walked  wHh  dishevelled  hair,  in  the  dress  and  manner  of  captivcia 
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taken  in  war,  came  fresh  into  bis  mind.  He  felt  the  reproach 
and  riflicule  which  that  frolic  occasioned,  and  the  transition  was 
painful  t6  a  real  victory,  attended  with  a  total  overthrow  of  the 
eneoaiy,  and  the  applause  of  all  ranks  of  men.  He  now  began  to 
fear  that  the  name  of  a  private  citizen  might  overshadow  the 
imperial  title.  That  reflection  planted  thoims  in  his  breast 
The  eloquence  of  the  forum  was  in  vain  suppressed ;  in  vain 
the  talents  of  men  and  every  liberal  art  were  put  under  an  abso- 
lute prohibition,  if  a  subject  was  to  rob  the  prince  of  all  militaiy 
glory.  Superior  excellence  in  every  other  kind  might  be  endured ; 
but  renown  in^  arms  belonged  to  the  emperor^  as  a  branch  of 
bis  prerogative. 

By  these  and  such  like  reflections  that  restless  spirit  was  dis* 
tracted.  He  retired  to  brood  in  private  over  his  discontent 
His  solitude  was  known  to  be  dangerous.  To  be  alone  and  in- 
nocent was  no  part  of  his  character.  Weary  of  his  retreat  (h) 
and  his  own  wounded  spirit,  heat  last  resolved  to  nourish  resent- 
ment  in  sullen  silence,  till  tb«  tide  of  popularity,  which  attended 
the  general,  should  ebb  away,  and  the  affection  of  the  army  had 
time  to  cool.  Agricola  was  still  in  Britain,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  army  and  the  province. 

XL.  Domitian,  in  the  mean  time,  caused  a  decree  to  pass  the 
senate,  by  which  triumphal  ornaments  (a)^  the  honour  of  a 
statue  crowned  with  laurel,  and  all  other  marks  of  distinction, 
usually  substituted  in  the  place  of  a  real  triumph,  were  granted 
to  Agricola.  The  language  of  compliment  was  freely  lavished 
on  this  occasion.  The  emperor  had  also  the  art  to  circulate  a 
report,  that  the  province  of  Syria,  at  that  time  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Atilius  Rufus,  an  ojiicer  of  consular  rank,  was  intended 
for  Agricola,  in  order  to  do  him  honour  by  an  appointment  always 
given  to  men  of  the  highest  eminence.  It  is  added  as  a  fact,  at 
that  time  currently  believed,  that  a  commission  was  actually  made 
out,  and  sent  by  a  favourite  freedman,  wbo  was  much  in  the 
emperor's  confidence,  to  be  delivered  to  Agricola,  in  case  the 
messenger  found  him  still  possessed  of  his  authority  in  Britain. 
But  the  freedman,  we  are  told,  met  him  on  his  passage  in  the 
narrow  straits  (h)y  and  without  so  much  as  an  interview  re- 
turned to  Rome.  For  the  truth  of  this  anecdote  I  do  not  pretend 
to  vouch :  it  was  imagined  perhaps  as  a  stroke  of  character, 
that  marked  the  genius  of  Domitian.  However  that  may  be, 
Agricola  resigned  the  command,  and  delivered  to  bis  successor 
(c)  a  quiet  and  well-ordered  government 
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Lest  his  arrival  at  Rome  should  draw  together  too  great  a  con- 
course, he  concealed  his  approach*  from  his  friends,  and  entered 
the  city  privately  in  the  dead  of  night  With  the  same  secrecy, 
and  in  the  night  also,  he  went,  as  commanded,  to  present  himself 
to  the  emperor.  Domitian  received  him  with  a  cold  siilute,  and, 
without  uttering  a  word,  left  the  conqueror  of  Britain,  16  mix  with 
the  servile  creatures  of  the  court 

The  fame  of  a  great  military  character  is  always  sure  to  give 
umbrage  to  the  lazy  and  inactive.  But  to  soften  prejudices,  Agri- 
cda  resolved  to  shade  the  lustre  of  his  name  in  thetnild  retreat 
of  humble  virtues.  With  this  view,  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
calm  enjoyments  of  a  domestic  life.  Plain  in  his  apparel  (d)^ 
easy  of  access,  and  never  attended  by  more  than  one  or  two 
friends,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  simplicity  of  his 
appearance ;  insomuch  that  they,  who  knew  no  criterion  of  merit 
but  external  show  and  grandeur,  as  often  as  they  saw  Agricola, 
were  still  to  seek  for  the  great  and  illustrious  character.  His  mo- 
desty was  art,  which  a  few  only  could  understand. 

XLI.  After  his  recall  from  Britain,  he  was  frequently  accused 
before  Domitian,  and  as  often  acquitted,  unheard,,  and  without 
his  knowledge.  The  ground  of  thc^se  clandestine  proceedings 
was  neither  a  crime  against  the  state,  nor  even  an  injury  done  to 
any  fndividual.  His  danger  rose  fronn  a  different  source ;  from 
the  heart  of  a  prince,  who  felt  an  inward  antipathy  toe^zery  virtue ; 
from  the  real  glory  of  the  man,  and  from  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him  by  those  worst  of  enemies,  the  dealers  in  panegyric  (a). 

The  fact  was,  in  the  distress  of  public  affairs,  which  soon  after 
followed,  the  name  of  Agricola  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  obscurity.  By  the  rashness  or  inactivity  of  the  commanders 
in  chief,  the  armies  of  tbe^ mpire  were  lost  (h)  in  Moesia,  Dacia, 
Germany,  and  Pannonia.  Every  day  brought  an  account  of  some 
new  misfortune ;  forts  besieged  and  taken  ;  garrisons  stormed, 
and  whole  cohorts  with  their  commanding  officers  made  prisoners 
of  war.  Amid  these  disasters  the  struggle  was  not  to  secure  the 
banks  of  a  river  (c)y  nor  to  defend  the  frontier  :  the  very  posses- 
sk>n  of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter-quarters  of  the  legions,  were 
fiercely  disputed.  In  times  like  those,  when  calamity  followed 
calamity,  and  every  successive  year  was  marked  by  the  defeat 
and  slaughter  of  armies,  the  voice  of  the  people  called  aloud  for 
Agricola  to  be  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  vigour  of 
his  conduct,  his  firmness  in  danger,  and  his  known  experience, 
were  the  general  topics,  in  opposition  to  the  cowardice  and  iq- 
•ufficiency  of  other  commanders.    By  remonstrances  of  the  samt 
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tendency,  t  is  certain,  that  the  ears  of  Domitian  were  often 
ivounded.  Amongst  his  freedmen,  those  who  bad  the  interest  of 
their  master  at  heart,  made  a  fair  represeDtation,  while  others 
urged  the  same  arguments,  not  with  honest  motives,  but  with  an 
insiduous  design  to  exasperate  the  mind  of  a  tyrant  fatally  bent 
on  knischief.  In  this  manner  Agricola,  by  bis  own  talents,  and 
the  treacherous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  was  every  day  in  danger 
of  rising  to  the  precipice  of  glory. 

XLII.  The  year  was  now  at  band,  in  which  Agricola  was  to 
have  by  lot*  the  pro^onsulship  (a)  of  Asia  or  of  Africa ;  but 
the  death  of  Civica  (b)^  who-  had  been  lately  murdered  in  his 
government,  gave  at  once  a  warning  to  Agricolay  and  a  pre- 
cedent to  Domitian.  At  thia  point  of  time,  the  spies  of  the  court 
thought  proper  to  pay  their  visits  to  Agricola.  The  design  of 
those  pretended  friends  was  to  discover,  whether  the  government 
of  a  province  would  be  acqeptable.  They  contented  themselves, 
in  their  first  approaches,  with  suggesting  to  him  the  value  of 
tranquillity  in  a  private  station,  then  obligingly  undertook,  by 
their  interest  at  court,  to  obtain  permission  for  him  to  decline 
the  office.  At  length  the  mask  fell  off :  by  adding  menaces  to 
their  insidious  advice,  they  gained  their  point,  and  hurried  him 
away  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Domitian  knew  the  part 
he  had  to  act ;  with  a  concerted  countenance,  and  an  air  of  dis^ 
tant  pride/  he  heard  Agricola*s  apology,  and  complied  with  hit 
request,  conscious  of  his  own  treachery,  yet  receiving  thanks  for 
it  without  a  blush Y^^-  The  proconsular  salary  (d)  which  bad 
been  usually  granted,  in  like  cases,  was  withheld  upon  this  oc- 
rasion ;  perhaps,  in  resentment  because  it  was  not  solicited,  or 
the  better  reason  might  be,  that  the  prince  miglit  not  seem  togaiir 
by  compromise,  what  he  had  a  right  to  command. 

To  hate  whom  we  have  injured  (c)  is  a  propensity  of  tbe  biJH 
"man  mind :  in  Domitian  it  was  a  rooted  principle.  Prone  by  na- 
ture to  sudden  acts  of  rage,  if  at  any  time  he  had  the  policy  to 
disguise  hi?  anger,  it  was  only  smothered  (f)^  to  break  out  with 
fiercer  rage.  And  yet  that  implacable  temper  was  disarmed  by 
the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  Agricola,.  who  was  not  in  that 
class  of  patriots  who  conceive  that  by  a  contumacious  spirit  they 
show  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and  think  they  gain  immortal  glory, 
when  by  rashness  they  have  provoked  their  fate.  By  his  example 
the  man  of  heroic  fortitude  may  be  informed,  that  even  in  the 
worst  of  times,  and  under  the  most  despotic  prince,  it  is  possible 
io  be  great  and  good  with  moderation.  He  may  further  learn, 
that  a  well  managed  submission  supported  by  talents  and  19^ 
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dostiy,  may  rise  as  high  in  the  public  esteem^  as  many  of  those 
who  have  courted  danger^  aud,  without  any  real  advantage  to 
their  country,  died  the  victims  of  pride  and  vain  ambitjon. 

XI4.IIL  ThedeathofAgricoIa  was  felt  by  his  family  vvith  the 
deepest  sorrow^  by  his  friends  with  tender  concern,  and  even  by 
foreigners  fa  J,  and  such  as  had  no  knowledge  of  his  person,  with 
universal  regret  During  his  illness,  the  common  people^  and 
that  class  of  men  who  care  little  about  public  events,  were  con- 
stantly at  his  door,  with  anxiety  making  their  enquiries.  In  the 
forum,  and  all  circular  meetings,  he  was  the  subject  of  conveiisa- 
tion.  When  he  breathed  his  last,  no  man  was  so  hardened  as  to 
rejoice  at  the  news.  He  died  lamented,  and  not  soon  forgotten. 
What  added  to  the  public  affliction,  was  a  report  ^A^  that  so 
valuable  a  life  was  ended  by  a  dose  of  poison.  No  proof  of  tha 
fact  appearing,  I  leave  the  story  to  shift  for  itself.  Thus  much 
is  certain  ;  during  his  illness,  instead  of  formal  messages,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  practice  of  courts,  the  freedmen  most  in  favour, 
and  the  principal  physicians  of  the  emperor,  were  assidious  in 
their  visits.  Was  this  the  solicitude  of  friendship,  or  were  these 
men  the  spies  of  state  ? 

On  the  day  that  closed  his  life,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  agony 
of  death,  the  quickest  intelligence  of  every  symptom  was  con-^ 
veyed  to  Domitian  by  messengers  in  waiting  for  the  purpose. 
That  so  much  industry  was  exerted  to  hasten  news,  which  the 
emperor  did  not  wish  to  hear,  no  man  believed.  As  soon  as  the 
event  was  known.  Domitian  put, on  an  air  of  sorrow,  and  evea 
affected  to  be  touched  with  real  regret.  The  object  of  his  hatred, 
vfhs  now  no  more,  and  joy  was  a  passion  which  he  could  more 
easily  disguise  than  the  fears  that  distracted  him.  The  will  of 
the  deceased  gave  him  entire  satisfaction  ;  he  was  named  joint 
heir  with  Agricola's  excellent  wife,  and  his  most  dutiful  daughter, 
and  this  Jhe  tyrant  considered  as  a  voluntary  mark  of  the  tfstat-. 
tor's  love  and  esteem.  A  mind  like  his,  debauched  and  blinded 
by  continued  flattery,  could  not  perceive,  that  by  a  good  father 
none  but  an  evil  prince  is  ever  called  to  a  share  in  the  succession. 

XLIV.  Agricola  r.'as  born  on  the  ides  of  June,  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Caligula ;  he  died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends  of 
September,  during  the  consulship  of  Collega  and  Priscus,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  fa  J.  As  to  his  person,  about  which 
in  future  times  there  ihay  be  some  curiosity,  he  was  of  that  make 
and  stature,  which  may  be  said  to  be  graceful,  not  majestic.  Hia 
countenance  had  not  that  commanding  air  which  strikes  with 
•jve :  a  sweetness  Qf  expression  wap  the  prevailing  cliaracter. 
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You  would  have  been  easily  convinced  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  you  would  have  been  willing  to  believe  him  a  great  one. 

Though  he  was  snatched  away  in  the  vigour  of  life,  yet  if  we 
consider  the  space  his  glory  filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  died  full  of  years.  Possessing  all  the  best  enjoy- 
ments, that  spring  from  virtue,  and  from  virtue  only ;  adorned  with 
every  dignity,  which  either  the  consular  rank  or  triumphal  ho<i 
npurs  could  bestow :  what  further  advantage  could  he  derive  from 
fortune  ?  Immoderate  riches  he  never  desired,  content  with  an 
honourable  independence.  His  wife  and  daughter  left  in  a  state 
of  security,  his  honours  blooming  round  him,  his  fame  unble- 
mished, his  relations  flourishing,  and  every  tie  of  friendship  pre- 
served to  the  last,  he  may  be  considered  as  supremely  happy,  that 
be  did  not  live  ta  see  the  tempestuous  times  that  soon  after  fol- 
lowed. It  is  indeed  true,  that  to  have  reached  the  present  aus- 
picious era,  and  to  have  seen  Trajan  fh)  in  possession  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  would  have  been  the  happy  consummation  of  hia 
wishes.  To  that  effect  we  ^  have  often  heard  him,  with  a  kind  of 
prophetic  spirit,  express  his  sentiments ;  but  to  counter^baiance 
his  untimely  end,  it  is  at  least  some  consolation,  that  he  escaped 
that  black  and  horrible  period,  in  which  Domitian  no  longer 
broke  out  in  sudden  fits  and  starts  of  cruelty,  but,  throwing  off  all 
restraint,  proceeded  in  one  continued  course  of  unrelenting  fury, 
^A  if  determined  to  crush  the  commonwealth  at  a  blow  fcj. 

XLV.  Agricola  did  not  live  to  see  the  senate-house  faj  in- 
vested by  an  armed  force  ;  the' members  of  that  august  assembly 
surrounded  by  the  pnetorian  bands ;  men  of  consular  rank  de- 
fttroyed  in  one  promiscuous  carnage,  and  a  number  of  illustriou* 
women  condemned  to  exile,  or  obliged  to  fly  their  country. 
Cams  Metius,  that  detested  informer,  had  as  yet  gained  but  a 
single  victory  fhj.  The  sanguinary  voice  of  Messalinus  was 
heard  in  the  Albanian  citadel  only  (c)  ;  and  even  Massa  Bebiua 
(dj  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  a  prosecution.  In  a  short 
time  after,  with  our  own  hands  fe)  we  dragged  Helvidius  to  % 
dungeon  :  our  eyes  beheld  the  distress  and  melancholy  separa- 
tion of  Mauricus  and  Rusticus  ffj  ;  we  were  stained  with  the 
innocent  blood  of  Senecio  (gj.  Even  Nero  had  the  grace  to 
turn  way  his  eyes  from  the  horrors  of  his  reign.  He  commanded 
deeds  of  cruelty,  but  never  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  Under 
Domitian,  it  was  our  wretched  lot  to  behold  the  tyrant,  and  to  be 
seen  by  hire;  while  he  kept  a  register  of  our  sighs  and  groans. 
With  that  fiery  visage  fkj^  of  a  dye  so  red,  that  the  blush  of  guilt 
could  never  colour  his  che^k,  he  marked  the  pale  languid  coun* 
tenance  of  the  unhappy  victim!,  who  shuddered  at  bis  frown. 
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With  you,  Agricota,  we  may  now  congratulate :  you  are  blessed, 
not  only  because  your  life  was  a  career  of  glory>  but  because  you 
were  released,  when  it  was  happiness  to  die.  From  those,  who 
attended  your  last  moments,  it  is  well  known,  that  you  met  your 
fate  with  calm  serenity  ;  willing,  as  far  as  it  depended  on  the  last 
act  of  your  life,  that  the  prince  should  appear  to  be  innocent* 
To  your  daughter  and  myself  you  left  a  load  of  affliction.  We 
have  lost  a  parent,  and,  in  our  distress,  it  i^  now  an  addition  to 
our  heartfelt  sorrows,  that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to  watch 
the  bed  of  sickness,  to  sooth  the  laagour  of  declining  nature,  to 
gaze  upon  you  with  earnest  affection,  to  see  the  expiring  glance, 
and  receive  your  last  embrace.  Your  dying  words  would  have 
been  ever  dear  to  us  ;  your  commands  we  should  have  treasured 
up,  and  graved  them  on  our  hearts.  This  sad  comfort  we  have 
loBt,  and  the  wound',  for  that  reasiin,  pierces  deeper.  Divided 
from  you'by  a  long  absence,  we  had  lost  you  fij  four  years  be- 
fore. Every  tender  office,  we  are  well  convinced,  thou  best  of 
parents,  was  duly  performed  by  a  most  affectionate  wife;  but 
fewer  teara  bedewed  your  cold  remains,  and,  in  the  parting  mo- 
ment, your  eyes  looked  up  for  other  objects,  but  they  looked  in 
vain,  and  closed  for  ever. 

XLVI.  If  in  another  world  there  is  a  pious  mansion  for  the 
blessed  faj;  if,  as  the  wisest  men  have  thought,  the  soul  is  not 
extinguished  with  the  body ;  may  you  enjoy  a  state  of  eternal  fe^ 
licity  !  From  that  station  behold  your  disconsolate  family  :  exalt 
our  minds  from  fond  regret  and  unavailing  grief  to  the  contem- 
plation of  your  virtues.  Those  we  must  not  lament;  it  were 
impiety  to  sully  them  with  a  tear.  To  cherish  theit  memory,  to 
embalm  them  with  our  praises,  and,  if  our  frail  condition  will 
permit,  to  emulate  your  bright  example  fbj,  will  be  the  truest  . 
inarkof  our  respect,  the  best  tribute  your  family  cau  offer.  Your 
wife  will  thus  preserve  the  memory  of  the  best  of  husbands,  and 
thus  your  daughter  will  prove  her  filial  piety.  By  dwelling  con- 
stantly on  your  words  and  actions,  they  will  have  an  illustrious 
character  before  their  eyes,  and,  not  content  with  the  bare  image 
of  your  mortal  frame,  they  will  have,  what  is  more  valuable,  the 
form  and  features  of  your  mind.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  cen- 
sure the  custom  of  preserving  in  brass  or  marble  (^cj  the  shape 
and  stature  of  eminent  men ;  but  busts  and  statues,  like  their 
originals,  are  frail  and  perishable.  The  soul  is  formed  of  finer 
elements,  and  its  inward  form  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  haml 
of  an  artist  with  unconscious  matter :  our  mannere  and  our 
morals  may  in  some  degree  trace  the  resemblance.    All  of  Agri- 
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cola,  that  gained  our  lore,  and  raiaed  our  admbatioB,  still  sub* 
aiata,  and  will  ever  aubaitt,  preserved  in  the  minda  of  men,  the 
reg;i8ter  of  agea,  and  the  records  of  ikme.  Others,  who  figured  on 
the  stage  of  life,  and  were  the  worthiea  of  a  former  day,  will 
sink,  for  want  of  a  faithful  historian  fdj,  into  the  common  lot  <rf 
oblivion,  inglorious  and  unremerabered  ;  whereas  Agricolft  de* 
lineated  with  truth,  and  fairly  consigned  to  posterity  fej,  will 
SMrvive  himaelf,  and  triumph  over  the  injuriea  of  time. 


THE  SHD. 


A  DIALOGUE  CONCERNING  ORATORY; 


CoVTBiTTS. — ^I.  GenertU  hUrodtLetiimf  with  the  reasons  far  wtitimg  an 
account  of  the  Jhlhwingdiseintrse.  II.  The  persons  engaged  in  the 
diaiogue:  at  firsts  Curiatins  MatemuSf  Julius  SecwnduSf  and  Marcus 
Aper.  IIL  Secundus  endeavours  to  dissuade  Matemmsfrom  thinking 
anymore  of  dramatic  composition.  IV*  >  Matemus  giOeshis  reasons 
for  persisting.  V.  Aper  condemns  his  resolution,  and,  in  point  of 
utility f  real  happiness,  fame  and  dignity,  contends  that  the  oratorical 
profession  is  preferable  to  the  poetical.  V III.  He  cites  the  example 
ofEpirus  Marcellus  and  Crispus  Vibius,  who  raised  themselves  by 
iheir  eloquence  to  the  h^hest  honours.  IX.  Poetical  fame  brings 
with  it  no  advantt^e.  X.  He  exhorts  Matemus  to  relinquish  the 
muses  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  eloquence  and  the  business  of  the 
bar.  XI.  Matemus  defends  his  favourite  studies;  the  pleasures 
oriHngfr^m  poetry  are  in  their  nature  innocent  and  sublime  ;  the  fame 
is  extensive  and  immortal  The  poet  enjoys  the  most  delightful  inters 
course  with  his  friends,  whereas  the  Hfe  of  the  public  orator  is  a  state 
if  warfare  and  anxiety.  XIV.-  Vipstanius  Messala  enters  the  room* 
He  finds  hisfnends  engaged  in  a  controversy,  and  being  an  admirer  ff 
ancient  eloquence,  he  advises  Aper  to  adopt  the  model  of  the  ancients  in 
preference  to  the  plan  of  the  modem  rhetoricians.  XV.  Hence  a  dtf^ 
ference  of  opinion  concerning  the  merit  qfthe  ancients  and  the  modems* 
Messala,  Secundus,  and  Matemus,  profess  themselves  admirers  of  the 
oratory  that  flxmrished  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Aper  launches  out 
gainst  tjte  ancients,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  advocates  of  his 
own  time.  He  desiret  to  know  who  are  to  be  accounted  ancients* 
XVIII,  Eloquence  has  various  modes,  all  changing  with  the  conjunct 
ture  of  the  times.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  men  to  praise  the  past,  and 
dnsure  the  present*  The  period  when  Cassias  Severus  flourished,  is 
stated  to  be  the  point  of  time  at  which  men  cease  to  be  ancients:  Cas* 
sius  with  good  reason  deviated  from  the  ancient  manner.  XX.  De* 
fects  of  ancient  eloquence :  the  modem  style  more  refined  and  elegant* 
XXI.  The  character  of  Calvus,  Caiius,  Caesar  and  Brutus,  and  a^so 
ofAsinius  Pottio,  and  Messala  Corvihus.  XXII.  The  praise  and 
censure  qf  Cicero.  XXIII.  The  true  rhetorical  art  consists  in  blend- 
ing the  virtues  of  ancient  oratory  with  the  beauties  of  the  modem  style* 
XXIV.  Matemus  observes  that  there  can  beno  dispute  about  the  su* 
perior  reputation  of  the  aneient  orators :  he  therefore  calls  upon  Mes- 
sala  to  take  that  point  for  granted,  and  proceed  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
causes  that  produced  so  great  an  alteration.  XXV.  After  some  ob^ 
servations  on  the  eloquence  of  Calvus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Casar,  Cicero, 
and  others,  Messala  praises  Gracchus  and  Lucius  Crassus,  but  cen- 
sures  Macenas,  Gallio,  and  Cassius  Severus.  XXVIL  Matemus 
reminds  Messala  of  the  true  point  in  questiffn ;  Messala  proceeds  to  as*- 
sign  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  decay  qf  eloquence,  such  as  the 
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dissipulim  of  the  young  meji,  the  ituiUeHtion  of  their  paremU^  iheigno* 
ranee  of  rhetorical  professors^  and  the  total  neglect  of  discipline. 
XXXIV.  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  plan  ofstmdy^  and  the  huiitM^ 
tions^  customst  and  various  arts^  by  which  orators  were  formed  m  the 
time  oftlie  republic^  XXXV.  The  defects  and  vices  in  the  new  sys^ 
tern  of  education.  In  this  part  of  the  dialogoe,  the  seqael  of  |de»- 
fiala*8  discourse  is  lost,  with  the  whole  of  what  was  said  by  Secundns, 
aud  the  beginning  of  Maternnti :  the  supplement  goes  on  from  this 
place,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas,  and  the  sections  marked 
with  numerical  figures.  1.  Messala  describes  the  presumption  of 
the  young  advocates  on  their  first  appearance  at  the  bar:  their  wami 
of  legal  knowledge^  and  the  absurd  habits  which  they  contracted  in  the 
schools  qf  the  rhetoricians.  2*  Eloquence  totally  ruined  by  the  pre* 
ceptors.  Messala  concludes  with  desiring  Secundus  and  Matemus  to 
assign  the  reasons  which  have  occurred  to  them.  4.  Secundus  gines 
his  opinion.  The  change  of  government  produced  a  new  mode  t^  elo- 
quence. The  orators  "under  the  emperors  endeavoured  to  be  ingenious 
rather  tlian  natural.  Seneca  the  first  who  introduced  a  false  taste,  which 
still  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  8.  lAcinius  Largus  taught 
the  advocates  of  his  time  the  disgrtikceful  art  of  hiring  applauders  by 
proftssiom.  This  was  the  bane  of  all  true  oratory 9  and,  for  that  reasoUf 
Matemus  was  right  in  renouncing  the  forum  altogether.  \0.  Mater" 
nus  acknowledges  that  he  was  disgusted  by  the  sham^t  practicfs  that 
prevailed  at  the  har^  and  therefore  resolved  to  devote  the  rest  of  his 
time  to  poetry  and  the  muses,  il.  An  apology  for  the  rhetoricians. 
The  praise  qf  Quintilian.  True  eloquence  died  with  Cicero.  Id. 
Tlte  loss  of  liberty  was  the  ruin  of  genuine  oratory.  Demosthenes 
flourished  under  a  free  government.  The  original  goes  on  from  this 
place  to  tlie  end  of  the  dialogue.  XXXVl.  Eloquence  flourishes 
most  in  times  of  public  tumult.  The  crimes  of  turbulent  citizens  sup^ 
ply  the  orator  with  his  best  materials.  XXXVil.  In  the  time  of  the 
rtpuhlicy  oratorical  talents  were  necessary  qualificationSf  and  without 
them  no  man  was  deemed  worthy  qf  being  advanced  to  the  magistracy. 
XXXVIIl.  The  Roman  orators  were  not  confined  in  point  of  time; 
they  might  extend  their  speeches  to  what  length  they  thought  proper, 
and  could  even  adjourn.  Pomp^  abridged  the  liberty  of  speech,  and 
limited  the  time.  XXX IX.  Jlie  very  dress  of  the  advocates  under  the 
emperors  was  prejudicial  to  eloquence.  XL.  True  eloquence  springs 
from  the  vices  of  men,  and  neper  wus  known  to  exist  under  a  calm  and 
settled  government.  XLI.  Eloquence  changes  with  the  times.  Every 
ftge  has  its  own  pepuliaf  advantages,  and  invidious  comparisons  are 
p,tmei^ssary.    XLII.  Conclusion  qfthe  dialogue. 

ne  time  of  this  dialogue  was  the  sixth  of  VespasiasCs  reign. 
^ear  of  Rome^-Of  Christ  Consuls. 

8^        75        Vespasian,  6th  time ;  Titus  his  son,  4th  time. 


A  DIALOGUE  CONCERNING  ORATORY, 

OR  THE  CAUSES  OF  CORRUPT  ELOQUENCE. 


I.  YOU  have  often  enquired  of  me,  my  good  friend,  Justus 
Fabius  fajy  how  and  from  what  causes  it  has  proceeded,  that 
while  ancient  times  display  a  race  of  great  and  splendid  orators, 
the  present  age,  dispirited,  and  without  any  claim  to  the  praise 
of  eloquence,  has  scarcely  retained  the  name  of  an  orator.  By 
that  appellation  we  now  distinguish  none  but  those  who  Nourished 
in  a  former  period.  To  the  eminent  of  the  present  day,  we  give 
the  title  of  speakers,  pleaders,  advocates,  patrons,  in  short,  every 
thing  but  orators. 

The  enquiry  is  in  its  nature  delicate;  tending,  if  we  are  not 
able  to  contend  with  antiquity,  to  impeach  our  genius,  and  if  we 
are  not  willing,  to  arraign  our  judgment.  An  answer  to  so  nice 
a  question  is  more  than  I  should  venture  to  undertake,  were  I  to 
rely  altogether  upon  myself:  but  it  happens,  that  I  am  able  to 
state  the  sentiments  of  men  distinguished  by  their  eloquence, 
such  as  it  is  in  modern  times;  having,  in  the^early  part  of  my 
life,  been  present  at  their  conversation  on  the  very  subject  now 
before  us.  What  I  have  to  offer,  will  not  be  the  result  of  my 
own  thinking:  it  is. the  work  of  memory  only;  a  mere  recital  of 
what  fell  from  the  most  celebrated  orators  of  their  time :  a  set  of 
men,  who  thought  with  subtilty,  and  expressed  themselves  with 
energy  and  precision;  each,  in  his  turn,  assigning  different  but 
probable  causes,  at  times  insisting  on  the  same,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  maintaining  his  own  proper  character,  and  the  pe- 
culiar cast  of  his  mind.  What  they  said  upon  the  occasion,  I 
shall  relate,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
several  speakers,  observing  always  the  regular  course  and  order  of 
the  controversy.  For  a  controversy  it  certainly  was,  where  the 
speakers  of  the  present  age  did  not  want  an  advocate,  who  sup- 
ported their  cause  with  zeal,  and,  after  treating  antiquity  with 
suflficient  freedom,  and  even  derision,  assigned  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence to  the  practisers  of  modern  times. 

II.  Curiatius  Maternus  ('a  J  gave  a  public  reading  of  his  tra- 
gedy of  Cato.  On  the  following  day  a  report  prevailed,  that  the 
piece  had  given  umbrage  to  the  men  in  power.  The  author,  it 
was  said,  had  laboured  to  display  his  favourite  character  in  the. 
brightest  colours;  anxious  for  the  fame  of  his  hero,  but  regard- 
less  of  himself.  This  soon  became  the  topic  of  public  conversa- 
tion.   Maternus  received  a  visit  from  Marcus  A  per  ('bj  and  Ju- 
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liu9  SecunduB  (c)^  both  men  of  genius,  and  the  first  ornaments  of 
the  forum.  I  \vas»  at  that  time,  a  constant  attendant  on  those 
eminent  men.  I  beard  them,  not  only  in  their  scenes  of  public 
business,  but,  feeling  an  inclination  to  the  same  studies,  I  followed 
them  with  all  the  ardour  of  youthful  emulation.  I  was  admitted 
to  their  private  parties;  I  heard  their  debates,  and  the  amase* 
ment  of  their  social  hours:  I  treasured  up  their  wit,  and  their 
sentiments  on  the  various  topics  which  they  had  discussed  in  con- 
versation. Respected  as  they  were,  it  must,  however,  be  acknow- 
ledged that  they  did  not  escape  the  malignity  of  criticism.  It 
was  objected  to  Secundus,  that  he  had  no  command  of  words,  no 
flow  of  language ;  and  to  Aper,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  fame, 
not  to  art  or  literature,  but  to  the  natural  powers  of  a  vigorous 
understanding.  The  truth  is,  the  style  of  the  former  was  remark- 
able for  its  purity;  concise,  yet  free  and  copious;  and  the  latter 
was  sufficiently  versed  in  all  branches  of  general  erudition.  It 
might  be  said  of  him,  that  he  despised  literature,  not  that  be 
wanted  it.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that,  by  scorning  the  aid  of 
letters,  and  by  drawing  altogether  from  his  own  fund,  his  &rae 
would  stand  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 

III.  We  went  together  to  pay  our  visit  to  Maternus.  Upon 
entering  his  study,  we  found  him  with  the  tragedy,  which  be  had 
read  on  the  preceding  day,  lying  before  him.  Secundus  began ; 
And  are  you  then  so  little  affected  by  the  censure  of  malignant 
critics,-  as  to  persist  in  cherishing  a  tragedy  which  has  given  so 
much  offence?  Perhaps  you  are  revising  the  piece,  and^  after  re- 
trenching certain  passages,  intend  to  send  your  Cato  into  the 
world,  I  will  not  say  improved,  but  certainly  less  obnoxious. 
There  lies  the  poem,  said  Maternus;  you  may,  if  you  think 
proper,  peruse  it  with  all  its  imperfections  on  its  head.  If  CatO 
has  omitted  any  thing,  Thyestes  (a)y  at  my  next  reading,  shall 
^tone  for  all  deficiencies.  I  have  formed  the  fable  of  a  tragedy 
on  that  subject :  the  plan  is  warm  in  my  imagination,  and,  that  I 
may  give  my  whole  time  to  it,  I  now  am  eager  to  dispatch  an  ^ 
edition  of  Cato.  Marcus  Aper  interposed  :  And  are  you,  indeedi 
feo  enamoured  of  your  dramatic  muse,  as  to  renounce  your  orato- 
rical character,  and  the  honours  of  your  profession,  in  order  to 
sacrifice  your  time,  \  think  it  was  lately  to  Medea,  abd  now  to 
Thyestes  ?  Your  friends,  in  the  mean  time,  expect  your  patronage; 
the  qolonies  (b)  invoke  your  aid,  and  the  municipal  cities  inviti 
you  to  the  bar.  And  surely  the  weight  of  so  many  causes  may 
be  deemed  sufficient,  without  this  new  solicitude  imposed  upon 
you  h|r  Domitius  (c)  or  Cato.    And  must  you  thus  waste  all 
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your  time,  amufting  yourself  for  ever  with  scenes  of  fictitious  dis- 
tress, and  still  labouring  to  add  to  the  fables  of  Greece  the  inci- 
dents and  characters  of  the  Roman  story  ? 

IV.  The  sharpness  of  that  reproof,  replied  Maternus,  would, 
perhaps,  have  disconcerted  me,  if,  by  frequent  repetition,  it  had ' 
not  lost  its  sting.  To  differ  on  this  subject,  is  grown  familiar  to 
us  both.  Poetry,  it  seems,  is  to  expect  no  quarter :  you  wage  an 
incessant  war  against  the  followers  of  that  pleasing  art ;  and  I, 
who  am  charged  with  deserting  my  clients,  have  yet  every  day 
die  cause  of  poetry  to  defend.  But  we  have  now  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  embrace  it  with  pleasure,  since  we  have  a  person 
present,  of  ability  to  decide  between  us ;  a  judge,  who  will  either 
lay  me  under  an  injunction  to  write  no  more  verses,  or,  as  I  rather 
hope,  encourage  me,  by  his  authority,  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
diy  emplojrment  of  forensic  causes  (in  which  I  have  had  my  share 
of  drndgery),  that  I  may,  for  the  future,  be  at  leisure  to  cultivate* 
the  sublime  and  sacred  eloquence  of  the  tragic  muse. 

V.  Secundus  desired  to  be  heard :  I  am  aware,  he  said,  that 
Aper  may  refuse  me  as  an  umpire.  Before  he  states  his  objections^ 
let  me  follow  the  example  of  all  fair  and  upright  judges,  who,  in 
particular  cases,  when  they  feel  a  partiality  for  one  of  the  contend* 
ing  particfis,  desire  to  be  excused  from  hearing  the  cause.  The 
friendship  and  habitual  intercourse,  which  I  have  ever  cultivated 
vrith  Saleius  Bassus  fa)^  that  excellent  man,  and  no  less  excel*' 
lent  poet,  are  well  known :  and  let  me  add,  if  poetry  is  to  be  ar-^ 
inigped,  I, know  no  client  that  can  offer  such  handsome  bribes. 

My  business,  replied  Aper,  is  not  with  Saleius  Bassus :  let  him, 
and  all  of  his  description,  who,  without  talents  for  the  bar,  devote 
their  time  to  the  muses,  pursue  their  favourite  amusement  with-^ 
out-interruption.  But  Maternus  must  not  think  to  escape  in  the*' 
crowd.  I  single  him  out  from  the  rest,  and  since  we  are  now 
before  a  competent  judge,  I  call  upon  him  to  answer,  how  it  hap- 
pens, that  a  man  of  his  talents,  formed  by  nature  to  reach  the. 
heights  of  manly  eloquence,  can  think  of  renouncing  a  profession, 
which  not  only  serves  to  multiply  friendships,  but  to  support 
them  with  reputation  :  a  profession,  which  enables  us  toconci«« 
liate  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  and  (if  we  regard  our  own  in-, 
terest)  lays  open  the  rbad  to  the  first  honours  of  the  state;  a  pro- 
fession, which  besides  the  celebrity  that  it  gives  within  the  walls 
of  Rome,  spreads  an  illustrious  name  throughout  the  wide  extent 
of  the  empire. 

If  it  be  wisdom  to  make  the  ornament  and  happiness  of  life  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  actions,  what  can  be  niore  advisable  than  to 
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embrace  an  art,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  protect  our  friends  ; 
to  defend  the  cause  of  strangers  ;  and  -succour  the  distressed  ? 
Nor  is  this  all :  the  eminent  orator  is  a  terror  to  his  enemies ; 
envy  and  malice  tremble,  while  they  hate  him.  Secure  in  bt» 
own  strength,  he  knows  bow  to  ward  of  every  danger.  His  own 
genius  is  his  protection  ;  a  perpetual  guard,  that  watches  him ; 
an  invincible  power,  that  shields  him  from  his  enemies. 

In  the  calm  seasons  of  life,  the  true  use  of  oratory  consists  ia 
the  iissistance  which  it  affords  to  our  fellow-citizens.  We  tbev 
behold  the  triumph  of  eloquence.  Have  we  reason  to  be  alanmed 
for  ourselves,  the  sword  and  breast-plate  are  not  a  better  defence 
in  the  heat  of  battle.  It  is  at  once  a  buckler  to  cover  yourself 
/"bjy  and  a  weapon  to  brandish  against  your  enemy.  Armed  witk 
this,  you  may  appear  with  courage  before  the  tiibunals  of  jus- 
tice, in  the  senate,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.  We 
lately  saw  {'cj  Eprius  Marcellus  arraigned  before  the  fathers :  in 
that  moment,  when  the  minds  of  the  whole  assembly  were  in-^- 
flamed  against  him,  what  had  he  to  oppose  to  the  vehemence  of 
his  enemies,  but  that  nervous  eloquence  which  he  possessed  in  w> 
eminent  a  degree  ?  Collected  in  himself,  and  looking  terror  to  bi& 
enemies,  be  was  more  than  a  match  for  HelvidiuaPriscus ;  a  man,^ 
no  doubt,  of  consummate  wisdom^  but  without  that  flow  of  elo- 
quence,  which  springs  from  practice,  and  that  skill  in  argument, 
which  is  necestary  tp  manage  a  public  debate.  Such  is  the  ad* 
vantage  of  oratory  :  to  enlarge  upon  it  were  superfluous.  Mjr 
friend  Maternus  will  not  dispute  the  point 

VI.  I  proceed  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  exercise  of  elo- 
quence;  a  pleasure  which  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  sensation 
of  the  moment,  but  is  felt  through  life,  repeated  every  day,  aud 
almost  every  hour.  For  let  me  ask,  to  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  and 
liberal  mind,  who  knows  the  relish  of  elegant  enjoymentA,  what 
can  yield  such  true  delight,  as  a  concourse  of  the  most  respect*  ' 
able  characters  crowding  to  bis  levee  ?  How  must  it  enhance  hi& 
pleasure,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  visit  is  not  paid  to  him  be- 
cause he  is  rich,  and  wauts  an  heir  faj^  or  is  in  possession  of  a 
'public  office,  but  purely  as  a  compliment  to  superior  talents,  a 
mark  of  respect  to  a  great  and  accomplished  orator  !  The  rich 
who  have  no  issue,  and  the  men  in  high  rank  and  power,  are  his 
followers.  Though  he  is  still  young,  aud  probably  destitute  of 
fortune,  all  concur  in  paying  their  court  to  solicit  his  patronage 
for  themselves,  or  to  recommend  their  friends  to  his  protection^ 
In  the  most  splendid  fortune,  in  all  the  dignity  and  pride  of 
power,  is  there  any  thing  that  can  equal  the  heartfelt  satis&ction 
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of  the  able  advocate,  when  he  sees  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
men  respected  for  their  years,  and  flourishing  in  the  opinit)n  of 
the  public,  yet  paying  their  court  to  a  rising  genius,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  wealth  and  grandeur,  fairly  owning,  that  they  still  want 
something  superior  to  all  their  possessions  ? 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  attendants,  tBat  follow  the  young 
orator  from  the  bar,  and  watch  his  motions  to  his  own  house  ? 
With  what  importance  does  be  appear  to  the  multitude  !  in  the  . 
courts  of  judicature,  with  what  veneration  \  When  he  rises  to 
speak,  the  audience  is  hushed  in  mute  attention  ;  every  eye'  is 
fixed  on  him  alone  ;  the  crowd  presses  round  him  ;  he  is  master 
of  their  passions ;  they  are  swayed,  impelled,  directed,  as  he  thinks 
proper.  These  are  the  fruits  of  eloquence,  well  known  to  all, 
and  palpable  to  every  common  observer. 

There  are  other  pleasures  more  refined  and  secret,  felt  only  by 
the  initiated.  When  the  orator,  upon  some  great  occasion,  comes 
with  a  well-digested  speech,  conscious  of  his  matter,  and  ani- 
mated by  his  subject,  his  breast  expands,  and  heaves  with  emo- 
tions unfelt  before.  In  his  joy  there  is  a  dignity  suited  to  the 
weight  and  energy  of  the  composition  which  he  has  prepared. 
Does  he  rise  to  hazard  h\mse\f  fbj  in  a  sudden  debate  ;  he  is 
alarmed  for  himself,  but  in  that  very  alarm  there  is  a  mingle  of 
pleasure,  which  predominates,  till  distress  itself  becomes  delight- 
ful. The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt  exertion  of  its  powers,  and 
even  glories  in  its  rashness.  The  productions  of  genius,  and  those 
of  the  field,  have  this  resemblance  :  many  things  are  sown,  and 
.  brought  to  maturity  with  toil  and  care  ;  yet  that,  which  grows 
from  the  wild  vigour  of  nature,  has  the  mo*t  grateful  flavour. 

VIL  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  allude  to  my  own  feelings,  the  day 
on  which  I  put  on  the  manly  gown  {^aj^  and  even  the  days  that 
followed,  when,  as  a  new  man  at  Rome,  born  in  a  city  that  did 
not  favour  my  pretensions  fbj,  I  rose  in  succession  to  the  offices 
of  quaestor,  tribune,  and  praetor ;  those  days,  I  say,  did  not  awaken 
in  my  breast  such  exalted  rapture,  as  when  in  the  course  of  my 
profession,  I  was  called  forth,  with  such  talents  as  have  fallen  to 
my  share,  to  defend  the  accused  ;  to  argue  a  question  of  law  be- 
fore the  centumviri  fcj,  or,  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  to 
plead  forhisfreedmen,  and  the  procurators  appointed  by  himself. 
Upon  those  occasions  I  towered  above  all  placets  of  profit,  and  all 
preferment ;  I  looked  down  on  the  dignities  of  tribune,  praetor^ 
and  consul ;  I  felt  within  ^myself,  what  neither  the  favour  of  the 
great,  nor  the  wills  and  codicils  fdj  of  the  rich,  can  give,  a  vigour 
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of  mind,  an  inward  energy,  that  springs  from  no  external  cause, 
but  is  altogether  your  own. 

Look  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts,  survey  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  scienoes,  and  tell  me  in  what  branch  can  the  profes- 
sors acquire  a  name  to  vie  with  the  celebrity  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful orator.  His  fame  does  not  depend  on  the  opinion  of  thinking 
men,  who  attend  to  business  and  watch  the  admiuistration  of  af- 
fairs ;  he  is  applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome,  at  least  by  such 
of  them  as  are  of  a  well-turned  disposition,  and  hope  to  rise  by 
honourable  means.  The  eminent  orator  is  the  model  which  every 
parent  recommends  to  his  children*  Even  the  common  people 
f  ej  stand  at  gaze,  as  he  passes  by  ;  they  pronounce  his  name 
'with  pleasure,  and  point  at  him  as  the  object  of  their  admiration. 
The  provinces  resound  with  his  praise.  The  strangers,  who  ar- 
rive from  all  parts,  have  heard  of  his  genius  ;  they  wish  to  behold 
the  man,  and  their  curiosity  is  never  at  rest,  till  they  have  seen 
his  person,  and  perused  his  countenance. 

VIIL  I  have  already  mentioned  Epriiis  Maj-cellus  and  Crispus 
Vibius  fa  J.  I  cite  living  examples,  in  preference  to  the  names  of 
a  former  day.  Those  two  illustrious  persons,  I  will  be  bold  tosay, 
are  not  less  known  in  the  remotest  parts  of  th^  .empire,  than  they 
are  at  Capua,  or  Vercellae  fbj,  .where,  we  are  tpld,  they  both 
were  born.  And  to  what  is  their  extensive  fame  to  be  attributed  ? 
Not  surely  to  their  immoderate  riches.  Three  hundred  thousand 
sesterces- cannot  give  the  fani^  of  genius.  Their  eloquence  may 
be  sai^  to  have  built  up  theic  fortunes :  and,  indeed,  such  is  the 
power,  I  niight  say  the  inspiration,  of  eloquence,  that  in  every 
age  we  have  exampl«»  of  men,  who  by  their  talents  raised  them- 
selves to  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 

But  I  wave  all  former  instances*  The  two,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  are  not  recorded  in  history,  nor  are  we  to  glean  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  them  from  tradition ;  they  are  every  day  be- 
fore our  eyes.  They  have  risen  from  low  beginnings  ;  the  more 
abject  their  origin,  and  the  more  sordid  the  poverty,  in  which 
they  set  out,  their  success  rises  in  proportion,  and  affords  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  what  I  have  advanced;  sinee  it  is  apparent,  that, 
without  birth  or  fortune,  neither  of  them  recommended  by  bis 
moral  character,  and  one  of  them  deformed  in  his  person,  they 
have,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  made  themselves,  for  a 
series  of  years,  the  first  men  in  the  state.  They  began  their  ca- 
reer in  the  forum,  and,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  pursue  that  road 
pf  ambition,  they  flourished  in  the  highest  reputation  ;  they  are 
pow  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  the  ministers  who  dir^t 
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and  govern,  and  so  high  in  fia^  our  with  the  prince,  that  the  respect, 
with  which  he  recei^^es  "hem,  '.s  little  short  of  veneration. 

The  truth  is,  Vespasian  (c)^  now  in  the  vale  of  years,  but 
always  open  to  the  voice  of  truth,  clearly  sees  that  the  rest  of  his 
favourites  derive  all  their  lustre  from  the  favours,  which  his  rau* 
nificence  has  bestbwed  ;  but  with  Marcellus  and  Crispus  the  case 
is  different :  they  carry  into  the  cabinet,  what  no  prince  can  give, 
and  no  subject  can  receive.  Compared  with  the  advantages 
which  those  men  possess,  what  are  family-pictures,  statues,  busts, 
and  titles  of  honour  ?  They  are  things  of  a  perishable  nature,  yet 
not  without  their  value.  Marcellus  and  Vibius  know  how  to  es- 
timate them,'  as  they  do  wealth  and  hoaours ;  and  wealth  and 
honours  are  advantages  against  which  you  will  easily  find  nben 
that  declaim,  but  none  that  in  their  hearts  despise  them.  Hence 
it  is,  that  in  the  houses  of  all  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  career  of  eloquence,  we  see  titles,  statues,  and  splendid 
ornaments,  the  reward  of  talents,  and,  at  all  times,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  great  and  powerful  orator. 

IX.  But  to  come  to  the  point,  from  which  we  started :  poetry, 
to  which  my  friend  Matemus  yvishes  to  dedicate  all  his  time,  has 
none  of  these  advantages.  It  confers  no  dignity,  nor  does  it  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  It  is  attended  with  some  pleasure,  but  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  a  moment,  springing  from  vain  applause,  and 
bringing  with  it  no  solid  advantage.  What  I  have  said,  and  am 
going  to  add,  may  probably,  my  good  friend  Matemus,  be  unwel- 
come to  your  ear;  and  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you,  if 
Agamemnon  (a)  or  Jason  speaks  in  your  piece  with  dignity  of 
language,  what  useful  consequence  follows  from  it?  What 
client  has  been  defended  ?  Who  confesses  an  obligation?  In  that 
whole  audience,  who  returns  to  his  own  house  with  a  grateful 
heart?  Our  friend  Saleius  Bassus  (h)  is,  beyond  all  question,  a 
poet  of  eminence,  or,  to  use  a  warmer  expression,  he  has  the  god 
within  him:  but  who  attends  his  levee?  who  seeks  his  patronage, 
or  follows  in  his  train  ?  Should  he  himself,  or  his  intimate  friend, 
or  his  near  relation,  happen  to  be  involved  in  a  troublesome 
litigation,  what  course  do  you  imagine  he  would  take?  He  would, 
most  probably,  apply  to  his  friend,  Secundus ;  or  to  you,  Mater- 
Bus;  not  because  you  are  a  poet,  nor  yet  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
verses  from  you ;  of  those  he  has  a  sufficient  stock  at  home, 
elegant,  it  must  be  owned,  and  exquisite  in  the  kind.  But  after 
all  his  labour  and  waste  of  genius,  what  is  his  reward? 

When  in  the  course  of  a  year,  after  toiling  day  and  night,  he 
bas  brought    a  skigi^  poem  to  perfection,  he  is  obliged  to  solicit 
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his  friends  and  exert  his  interest^  in  order  to  bring  together  aQ 
audience  (c)^  so  obliging  as  to  hear  a  recital  of  the  piece.  Not 
can  this  be  done  without  expence.  A  room  must  be  hi  red,  a 
stage  or  pulpit  must  be  erected ;  benches  must  be  arranged,  and 
hand-bills  distributed  throughout  the  city.  What  if  the  reading 
succeeds  to  the  height  of  his  wishe^?  Pass  but  a  day  or  two»  and 
the  whole  harvest  of  praise  and  admiration  fades  away,  like  a 
flower  that  withers  in  its  bloom,  and  never  ripens  into  fruit.  By 
the  event,  however  flattering,  be  gains  no  friend,  be  obtains  no 
patronage,  nor  does  a  single  person  go  away  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  an  obligation  conferred  upon  him.  The  poet  has  been 
heard  with  applause ;  he  has  been  received  with  acclamations ; 
and  he  has  enjoyed  a  short-lived  transport 

Bassus,  it  is  true,  has  lately  received  from  Vespasian  a  present 
of  fifty  thousand  sesterces.  Upon  that  occasion,  wc  all  admired 
the  generosity  of  the  prince.  To  deserve  so  distinguished  a  proof 
of  the  sovereign's  esteem  is  no  doubt^  highly  honourable;*  but  i» 
it  not  still  more  honourable,  if  your  circumstances  require  it^ 
to  serve;  yourself  by  your  talents  ?  to  cultivatje  your  genius, 
for  your  own  advantage?  and  to  owe  every  thing  to  your  own 
industry,  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  no  man  whatever?  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  poet,  who  would  produce  any  thing 
truly  excellent  in  the  kind,  must  bid  farewell  to  the  conversatioQ 
of  his  friends ;  he  must  renounce,  not  only  the  pleasures  of  Rome, 
but  also  the  duties  of  social  life ;  he  must  retire  from  the  workl ; 
as  the  poets  say,  **  to  groves  and  grottos  every  muse's  son."  Id 
other  words,  he  must  condemn  himself  to  a  sequestered  life  in  the 
gloom  of  solitude. 

X.  The  love  of  fame,  it  seems,  is  the  passion  that  inspires  tb6 
poet's  genius :  but  even  in  this  respect,  is  he  so  amply  paid  as  to 
rival  in  any  degree  the  professors  of  the  persuasive  arts  ?  As  to 
the  indiflerent  poet,  men  leave  him  to  his  own  (a)  mediocrity  r 
the  real'genius  moves  in  a  narrow  circle.  Let  there  be  a  reading 
of  a  poem  by  the  ablest  master  of  his  art :  will  the  fame  of  his 
performance  reach  all  quarters,  I  will  not  say  of  the  empire,  but 
of  Rome  only  ?  Among  the  strangers  who  arrive  from  Spain, 
from  Asia  or  from  Gaul,  who  enquires  (h)  after  Saleius  Bassus  ^ 
Should  it  happen  that  there  is  one,  who  thinks  of  him ;  his  curi- 
osity is  soon  satisfied ;  he  passes  on,  content  with  a  transient  view* 
as  if  he  had  seen  a  picture  or  a  sUitue. . 

In  what  I  have  advanced,  let  me  not  be  miaunderstood :  I  do 
not  mean  to  deter  such  as  are  not  blessed  with  the  gift  of  oratory, 
from  the  practice  of  their  favourite  art.  if  it  serves  to  fill  up  thei^ 
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tiine»  and  gain  a  degree  of  reputation.  I  am  an  admirer  of  elo- 
Unevkce/cJ  ;  I  hold  it  venerable,  and  even  sacred,  in  all  its  shapes, 
and  ^very  mode  of  composition.  The  patbetic  of  tragedy,  of 
which  you,  Maternus,  are  so  great  a  master;  the  majesty  of  the 
epic,  the  gaiety  of  the  lyric  muse ;  the  wanton  elegy,  the  keen 
iambic,  and  the  pointed  epigram ;  all  have  their  charms ;  and 
Eloquence,  whatever  may  be  the  subject  which  she  chooses  to 
adorn,  is  with  me  the  sublimest  faculty,  the  queen  of  all  the  art» 
and  sciences.  But  this,  Maternus,  is  iro  apology  for  you,  whose 
conduct  is  so  extraordinary,  that,  though  formed  by  nature  to 
reach  the  summit  of  perfection  fdj^  you  choose  to  war\der  into 
devious  paths,  and  rest  contented  with  an  humble  station  in  the 
vale  beneatli. 

Were  you  a. native  of  Greece,  where  to  exhibit  in  the  public 
games  fe^  is  an  honourable  employment ;  and  if  the  gods  had 
bestowed  upon  you  the  force  and  sinew  of  the  athletic  Nicostmtus 
ffj;  do  you  imagine  that  I  could  look  tamely  on,  and  see  that 
amazing  vigour  waste  itself  away  in  nothing  better  than  the 
frivolous  art  of  darting  the  javelin,  or  throwing  the  coit?  To 
drop  the  allusion,  I  summon  you  from  the  theatre  and  public 
recitals  to  the  business  of  the  forum,  to  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
to  scenes  of  real  contention,  to  a  conflict  worthy  of  your  abilities. 
You  cannot  decline  the  challenge,  for  you  are  left  without  an 
excuse.  Y6n  cannot  say,  with  a  number  of  others,  that  the 
profession  of  poetry  is  safer  than  that  of  the  public  orator;  since 
you  have  ventured,  in  a  tragedy  written  with  spirit,  to  display 
the  ardour  of  a  bold  and  lowering;  genius. 

And  for  whom  have  you  provoked  so  many  enemies?  Not  foiv 
a  friend ;  that  would  have  had  alleviating  circumstances.  You 
undertook  the  cause  of  Cato,  and  for  him  committed  yourself. 
You  cannot  plead  by  way  of  apology,  the  duty  of  an  advocate,  or 
the  sudden  effusion  of  sentiment  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  an  un-  . 
premeditated  speech.  Your  plan  was  settled;  a  great  historical 
personage  was  your  hero,  and  you  chose  him,  because  what  falls 
from  so  distinguished  a  character,  falls  from  a  height  that  gives  it 
aditional  weight  I' am  aware  of  your  answer:  you  will  say,  it 
was  that  very  circumstance  that  ensured  the  success  of  your  piece; 
the  sentiments  were  received  with  sympa  •  letic  rapture  :  the  room 
echoed  with  applause,  and  hence  your  fame  throughout  tlie  city 
of  Rome.  Th^  let  us  hear  no  more  of  your  love  of  quiet  and 
a  state  of  seourity  :  you  have  voluntarily  courted  dan£:er.  For  • 
nayself,  I  am  content  with  controversies  of  a  private  natur-'*, 
and  the  incidents  of  the   present  day.     If,  hurried  beyond   the 
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bounds  of  prudence,  I  should  happen^  on  any  occasion,  to  grate 
the  ears  of  men  in  power,  the  zeal  of  an  advocate,  in  the  service 
of  his  client,  v^ill  excuse  the  honest  freedom  of  speech,  and,  per-^ 
baps,  be  deemed  a  proof  of  integrity. 

XI.  Aper  went  through  his  argument,  according  to  his  custom, 
with  warmth  and  vehemence.  He  delivered  the  whole  with  a 
peremptory  tone  and  an  eager  eye.  As  soon  as  he  finished,  I  am 
prepared,  said  Matemus  smiling,  to  exhibit  a  charge  against  the 
professors  of  oratory,  which  may,  perhaps,  counterbalance  the 
praise  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  them  by  my  friend.  In  the 
course  of  what  he  said,  I  was  not  aurprised  to  see  him  going  out 
of  his  way,  to  lay  poor  poetry  prostrate  at  his  feet.  He  has,  in- 
deed, shewn  some  kindness  to  such  as  are  not  blessed  with  orato- 
rical talents.  He  has  passed  an  act  of  indulgence  in  their  favoar^ 
and  they,  it  seems,  are  allowed  to  pursue  their  favourite  studies. 
For  my  part,  I  will  not  say  that  I  think  myself  wholly  unquali- 
fied for  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  It  may  be  true,  that  I  have 
some  kind  of  talent  for  that  profession ;  but  the  tragic  muse  af- 
fords superior  pleasure.  My  first  attempt  was  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  prince  (a)^ 
and  in  defiance  of  the  domineering  spirit  of  Vatinius  (hj^  that 
pernicious  favourite,  by  whose  coarse  bufibonery  the  muses  were 
every  day  disgraced,  I  might  say,  most  impiously  prophaned. 
The  portion  of  fame,  whatever  it  be,  that  I  bave  acquired  since 
that  time,  (is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  speeches  which  I  made 
in  the  forum,  but  to  the  power  of  dramatic  composition.  I  bave, 
therefore,  resolved  to  take  my  leave  of  the  bar  for  ever.  The 
homage  of  visitors,  the  train  of  attendants,  and  the  multitude  of 
clients,  which  glitter  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  my  friend,  bave  no 
attraction  for  me.  I  regard  them  as  I  do  pictures,  and  busts,  and 
statues  of  brass;  things,  which  indeed  are  in  my  family,  but  they 
came  unlocked  for,  without  my  stir,  or  so  much  as  a  wish  on 
my  part.  In  my  bumble  station,  I  find  that  innocence  is  a  bet- 
ter shield  than  oratory.  For  the  last  I  shalf  have  no  occasion^ 
unless  I  find  it  necessary,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  exert  my- 
self in  the  just  defence  of  an  injured  friend. 

XII.  But  woods,  and  groves  (a)^  and  solitary  places,  have  not- 
escaped  the  satyrical  vein  of  my  friend.  To  me  they  afford  sen- 
sations of  a  pure  delight.  It  is  there  I  enjoy  the  pleasures  of « 
poetic  imagination ;  and  among  those  pleasures  it  h  not  the  least, 
that  they  are  pursued  far  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world, 
without  a  client  to  besiege  my  doors,  and  not  a  criminal  to  dis- 
tcess  me  with  the  tears  of  affliction.   Free  from  thdse  distractions^ 
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the  poet  retires  to  scenes  of  solitude,  where  peace  and  innocence 
reside.  In  those  haunts  of  content plation,  be  has  his  pleasing 
visions.  He  treads  on  consecrated  ground.  It  was  there  that 
Eloquence  first  grew  up,  and  there  she  reared  her  temple.  In 
those  retreats  she  first  adorned  herself  with  those  graces,  which 
have  made  mankind  enamotured  of  her  charms;  and  there  she  fil- 
led the  hearts  of  the  wise  and  good  with  joy  and  inspiiation. 
Oracles  first  spoke  in  woods  and  sacred  groves.  As  to  the  species 
of  oratory,  which  practises  for  lucre,  or  with  views  of  ambition; 
that  sanguinary  eloquence /'ft^  now  so  much  in  vogue;  it  is  of 
modern  growth,  the  oflTspring  of  corrupt  manners,  and  degenerate 
times;  or  rather,  as  my  friend  Aper  expressed  it,  it  is  a  weapon 
in  the  bands  of  ill-designing  men. 

The  early  and  more  happy  period  of  the  world,  or,  as  we  poets 
call  it,  the  golden  age,  was  the  aera  of  true  eloquence.  Crimes 
and  orators  were  then  unknown.  Poetry  spoke  in  harmonious 
numbers,  not  to  varnish  evil  deeds,  but  to  praise  the .  virtuous, 
and  celebrate  the  friends  of  human  kind.  This  was  the  poet's 
oflBce.  The  inspired  train  enjoyed  the  highest  honours ;  they 
held  commerce  with  the  gods  ;  they  partook  of  the  ambrosial 
feast:  they  w«re  at  once  the  messengers  and  interpreters  of  the 
supreme  command.  They  ranked  on  earth  with  legislators,  he- 
roes, and  demigods.  In  that  bright  assembly  we  find  no  orator, 
no  pleader  of  causes.  We  read  of  Orpheus  (c)^  of  Linus,  and, 
if  we  choose  to  mount  still  higher,  we  can  add  the  name  of  Apollo 
himself.  This  may  seem  a  flight  of  fancy.  Aper  will  treat  it 
as  merf  romance,  and  fabulous  history :  but  he  will  not  deny,  tl»it 
the  veneration  paid  to  Homer,  with  the  consent  of  posterity,  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  honours  obtained  by  Demosthenes.  He  must 
likewise  admit,  that  the  fame  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  is  not 
confined  within  narrower  limits  than  that  of  Lysias  (d)  or  Hy« 
perides.  To  come  home  to  our  own  country,  there  are  at  this 
day  more  whp  dispute  the  excellence  of  Cicero  than  of  Virgil, 
Among  the  orations  of  Asinius  or  Messala  (e)^  is  there  one  that 
can  vie  with  the  Medea  of  Ovid,  or  the  Thyestes  of  Varius  ? 

XIII.  If  we  now  con^der  the  happy  condition  of  the  true  poet, 
and  that  easy  commerce  in  which  be  passes  his  time,  need  we 
fear  to  compare  his  situation  with  that  of  the  boasted  orator,  who 
leads  a  life  of  anxiety,  oppressed  by  business,  and  overwhelmed 
with  care  ?  But  it  is  said,  his  contention,  his  toil  and  danger,  are 
steps  to  the  consulship.  How  much  more  eligible  was  the  soft 
retreat  in  which  Virgil  (a)  passed  his  days,  loved  by  the  prince, 
and  honoured  by  the  people  !  To  prove  this  the  letters  of  Augu8<> 
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tUs  are  still  extant;  and  the  people,  we  know,  hearing  in  the 
theatre  some  verses  of  that  divine  poet  (bj^  when  he  himself  was 
present,  rose  in  a  body,  and  paid  him  every  mark  of  homage,  with 
a  degree  of  veneration  nothing  short  of  what  they  usually  offered 
to  the  emperor. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  will  any  man  say,  that  Secundus  Pom- 
ponius  fcjy  in  point  of  dignity  or  extent  of  fame,  is  inferior  to 
Domitius  Afer  (dj  f  But  Vibius  and  Marcellus  have  been  cited 
as  bright  examples  :  and  yet,  in  their  elevation  what  is  there  to 
be  coveted  ?  Is  it  to  be  deemed  an  advantage  to  those  ministers, 
that  they  are  feared  by  numbers,  and  live  in  fear  themselves  ? 
They  are  courted  for  their  favours,  and  the  men,  who  obtain 
their  suit,  retire  with  ingratitude^  pleased^  with  their  success, 
yet  hating  to  be  obliged.  Can  we  suppose  that  the  man  is 
happy,  who  by  his  artifices  has  wriggled  himself  into  favour, 
and  yet  is  never  thought  by  his  master  sufficiently  pliant,  nor 
by  the  people  sufficiently  free?  And  after  all,  what  is  the  amount 
of  all  his  boasted  power  ?  The  emperor's  freedmen  have  enjoyed 
the  same.  But  as  Virgil  sweetly  sings.  Me  let  the  sacred  muses 
lead  to  their  soft  retreats,  their  living  fountains,  and  melodious 
groves,  where  I  may  dwell  remote  from  care,  master  of  myself, 
and  under  no  necessity  of  doing  every  day  what  my  heart  con- 
demns. Let  me  no  more  be  seen  at  the  wrangling  bar,  a  pale 
and  anxious  candidate  for  precarious  fame  ;  and  let  neither  the 
tumult  of  visitors  crowding  to  my  levee,  nor  the  eager  haste  of 
ollicious  freedmen,  disturb  my  morning  rest.  Let  me  live  free 
from  solitude,  a  stranger  to  the  ar^  of  promising  legacies  fej^  in 
order  to  buy  the  friendship  of  the  great;  and  when  nature  shall 
give  the  signal  to  retire,  may  I  possess  no  more  than  may  be  safely 
bequeathed  to  such  friends  as  I  shall  think  proper.  At  my  fu- 
neral let  no  token  of  sorrow  be  seen,  no  pompous  mockery  of 
woe.  Crown  (fj  me  with  chaplets ;  strew  flowers  on  my  grave, 
and  let  my  friends  erect  no  vain  memorial,  to  tell  where  my  re- 
mains are  lodged. 

XIV.  Maternus  finished  with  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  that  seemed 
to  lift  him  above  himself.  In  that  moment '^a^,  Vipstanius 
Messala  entered  the  room.  From  the  attention  that  appeared  in 
every  countenance,  he  concluded  that  some  important  business 
was  the  subject  of  debate.  I  am  afraid,  said  h^  that  I  break  in 
upon  you  at  an  unseasonable  time.  You  have  some  secret  to  dis- 
cuss, or,  perhaps,  a  consultation  upon  your  hands.  Far  from  it, 
replied  Secundus  ;  I  wish  you  had  come  sooner.  You  would 
have  bad  the  pleasure  of  bearing  an  eloquent  discourse  from  our 
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friend  Aper,  who  has  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  Maternus 
to  dedicate  all  his  time  to  the  business  of  the  bar,  and  to  give  the 
whole  man  to  his  profession.  The  answer  of  Maternus  would 
have  entertained  you :  he  ha^  been  defending  his  art,  and  but  this 
moment  closed  an  animated  speech,  that  held  more  of  the  poeti- 
cal than  the  oratorical  character. 

I  should  have  been  happy,  replied  Messala,  to  have  heard  both 
my  friends.  It  is,  however,  some  compensation  for  the  loss,  that 
I  find  men  of  their  talents,  instead  of  giving  all  their  time  to  the 
little  subtleties  and  knotty  points  of  the  forum,  extending  their 
views  to  liberal  science,  and  those  questions  of  taste,  which  en- 
large the  mind,  and  furnish  it  with  ideas  drawn  from  the  treasures 
of  polite  erudition,  inquiries  of  this  kind  afford  improvement 
not  only  to  those  who  enter  into  the  discussion,  but  to  all  who 
have  the  happiness  of  being  present  at  the  debate.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  refined  and  elegant  way  of  thinking,  that  you,  Se- 
fundus,  have  gained  so  much  applause,  by  the  life  of  Julius  Asia- 
ticus  fbjj  with  which  you  have  lately  obliged  the  world.  From 
that  specimen,  we  are  taught  to  expect  other  productions  of  equal 
beauty  from  the  same  hand.  In  like  manner,  I  see  with  pleasure, 
that  our  friend  Aper  loves  to  enliven  his  imagination  with  topics 
of  controversy,  and  still  lays  out  his  leisure  in  questions  of  the 
'  schools  fc)^  not,  indeed,  in  imitation  of  the  aQcient  orators,  but 
in  the  true  taste  of  our  modern  rhetoricians.  • 

XV.  I  am  not  surprised,  returned  Aper;  at  that  stroke  of  rail- 
lery. It  is  not  enough  for  Messala,  that  the  oratory  of  ancient 
times  engrosses  all  his  admiration ;  he  must  have  his  fling  at  the 
moderns.  Our  talents  and  our  studies  are  sure  to  feet  the  sallies 
of  his  pleafiautry  (aj.  I  have  often  heard  you»  my  friend  Mes- 
sala, in  the  same  humour.  According  to  you,  the  present  age  has 
not  a  single  orator  to  boast  of,  though  your  own  eloquence,  and 
that  of  your  brother,  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  cl^arge.  But  you 
assert  roundly,  and  maintain  your  proposition  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence. You  know  bow  high  you  stand,  and  while  in  your  gene- 
ral censure  of  the  age  you  include  yourself,  the  smallest  tincture 
of  malignity  cannot  be  supposed  to  mingle  in  a  decision,  which 
denies  to  your  own  genius,  what  by  common  consent  is  allowed 
to  be  your  undoubted  right, 

I  have  as  ye^  replied  Messala,  seen  no  reason  to  make  me  re- 
tract my  opinion ;  nor  do  I  believe,  that  my  two  friends  here,  or 
even  you  yourself  (though  you  sometimes  alfect  a  different  tone), 
can  seriously  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine.  The  rieclineof 
eloquence  is  too  apparent.    The  causea  which  have  c(  itributed 
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to  it,  merit  a  serious  enquiry.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  my 
friends,  for  a  fair  solution  of  the  question.  I  have  often  reflected 
upon  the  subject ;  but  what  seems  to  others  a  full  answer,  with 
me  serves  only  to  increase  the  difficulty.  What  has  happened  at 
Rome,  I  perceive  to  have  been  the  case  in  Greece.  The  modern 
orators  of  that  country,  such  as  the  priest /^i^  Nicetes,and  others 
who,  like  him,  stun  the  schools  of  Mytelene  and  Ephesus  (e)^ 
are  fallen  to  a  greater  distance  from  £schines  and  Demosthenes, 
than  Afer  and  Africanus  (d)^  or  you,  my  friends,  from  Tully  or 
Aflinius  PoUio.' 

.  XVI.  You  have  started  an  important  question,  said  Secundus, 
and  who  so  able  to  discuss  it  as  yourself?  Your  talents  are  equal 
to  the  difficulty  ;  your  acquisitions  in  literature  are  known  to  be 
extensive,  and  you  liave  considered  the  subject.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, replied  Messala  :  my  ideas  are  at  your  service,  upon  con- 
dition that,  as  I  go  on,  you  will  assist  me  with  the  lights  of  your 
understafiding.  For  two  <^  us  I  can  venture  to  answer,  said  Ma- 
ternus  :  whatever  you  omit,  or  rather,  what  you  leave  for  us  to 
glean  after  you,  we  shall  be  ready  to  add  to  your  observations. 
As  to  our  friend  Aper,  you  hr.ve  told  us,  that  he  is  apt  to  differ 
from  you  upon  this  point,  and  even  now  I  see  him  preparing  to 
give  battle.  He  will  not  tamely  bear  to  see  us  joined  in  a  league 
in  favour  of  antiquity. 

Certainly  not,  replied  Aper,  nor  shall  the  present  age,  unheard 
and  undefended,  be  de^rraded  by  a  conspiracy.  But  before  you 
sound  to  arms,  I  wish  to  know,  who  are  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  ancients  ?  At  what  point  of  time  (a)  do  you  fix  your  fa- 
vourite aera  ?  When  you  talk  to  me  of  antiquity,  1  carry  my 
view  to  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  and  see  before  me  Ulysses  and 
Nestor,  who  flourished  little  less  than  (h)  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Your  retrospect,  it  seems,  goes  no  farther  back  than  to  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides :  men  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  indeed  survived  them  both.  The  interval, 
between  Demosthenes  and  the  present  age,  is  little  more  than  (c) 
four  hun4red  years ;  a  space  of  time,  which,  with  a  view  to  the 
duration  of  human  life,  may  be  called  long ;  but,  as  a.  portion  of 
that  immense  ti-a^'t  of  time  which  includes  the  different  ages  of 
the  world,  it  shrinks  into  nothing,  and  seems  to  be  but  yesterday. 
For  if  it  be  true,  as  Cicero  says  in  his  treatise  called  Hortensius, 
that  the  great  and  genuine  year  is  that  period  in  which  the 
heavei'ly  bodies  revolve  to  the  station  from  which  their  source 
began;  and  if  this  grand  rotation  of  the  whole  planetary  system 
requires  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiffcy-foar 
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years  (dj  of  our  computation,  it  follows  that  Deinoethenes^your 
boasted  ancient,  becomes  a  modern,  and  even  our  contemporary ; 
nay,  that  he  lived  in  the  same  year  with  ourselves ;  I  had  almost 
said,  in  the  same  month  fej. 

XVIL  But  I  am  in  haste  to  pass  to  our  Roman  orators. 
Menenius  Agrippa  (a J  may  fairly  be  deemed  an  ancient.  I  take 
it,  however,  that  he  is  not  the  person,  whom  you  mean  to  oppose 
to  the  professors  of  modern  eloquence.  The  aera,  which  you  have 
ia  view,  is  that  of  fbj  Cicero  and  Caesar;  of  Caelius  fcj  and 
Calvus ;  of  Brutus  (dj^  Asinius,  and  Messala.  Those  are  the 
men,  whom  you  place  in  the  front  of  your  line;  but  for  what 
reason  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  ancients,  and  not,  as  I 
think  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  moderns,  I  am  still  to  learn. 
To  begin  with  Cicero;  he,  according  to  the  account  of  Tiro,  his. 
freedman,  was  put  to  death  on  the  seventh  of  the  ides  of  Decern- 
ber,  during  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  fej,  who,  we 
know,  were  both  cut  olf  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  left  their 
office  vacant  for  Augustus  and  QuiotUs  Pediua.  Count  from  that 
time  six  and  fifly  years  to  complete  the  reign  of  Augustus;  three 
and  twenty  for  that  of  Tiberius,  four  for  Caligula,  eight  and  . 
twenty  for  Claudius  and  Nero,  one  for  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius, 
and  finally  six  from  the  accession  of  Vespasian  to  the  present 
year  of  our  felicity,  we  shall  have  from  the  death  of  Cicero  a 
period  of  about  (fj  one  hundred  and  twe»ty  years,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  term  allotted  to  the  life  of  man.  I  myself 
remember  to  have  seai  in  Britain  5^ soldier  far  advanced  in  years, 
who  averred  that  he  carried  arms  in  thstf  very  battle  fgj  in  which 
his  countrymen  sought  to  drive  Julius  Casar  back  from  thtir 
coast.  If  this  veteran,  who  served  in  the  delence  of  his  country 
against  Caesar's  invasion,  had  been  *  brought  a  prisoner  to  liome  ; 
or,  if  bis  own  inclination,  or  any  other  accident  in  the  course  of 
things,  had  conducted  him  tbitlier,  he  might  have  heard,  not 
only  C^sar  and  Cicero,  but  even  ourselves  in  some  of  our 
public  speeches. 

In  tlie  late  public  largess  fhj  you  will  acknowledge  that  you 
saw  several  old  men,  who  assured  us  that  they  had  received  more 
than  once,  the  like  distribution  from  Augustus  himself.  If  that 
be  so,  might  not  those  persons  have  heard  Corvinus  fij  and 
Asinius  ?  Corvinus,  we  all  know,  lived  through  half  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  Asinius  almost  to  the  end.  How  then  are  we  to 
ascertain  the  just  boundaries  of  a  century  ?  They  iare  not  to  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  place  some  orators  in  a  remote,  and 
•tbers  in  a  recent  per iod«  while  people  are  still  living,  who  heanL 
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them  all,  and  may,  therefore,    with  good  reason    rank  them 
as  contemporaries. 

XVIIL  From  what  I  haye  said,  I  assume  it  as  a  clear  position^ 
that  the  glory,  whatever  it  be,  that  accrued  to  the  age  in  which 
those  orators  lived,  is  not  confined  to  that  particular  period,  but 
reaches  down  to  the  present  time,  and  may  more  properly  be 
said  to  belong  to  us,  than  to  Servius  Galba  fa)^  or  to  Carbo  fhj^ 
and  others  of  the  same  or  more  ancient  date.  Of  that  whole  race 
of  orators,  I  may  freely  say,  that  their  manner  cannot  now  be 
relished.  Their  language  is  coarse,  and  their  composition  rough, 
uncouth,  and  harsh  ;  and  yet  your  Calvus  fcj^  your  Caelius,  and 
even  your  favourite  Cicero,  condescend  to  follow  that  inelegant 
style.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had  not  thought  such 
models  worthy  of  imitation.  I  mean  to  speak  my  mind  with 
freedom ;  but  before  I  proceed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a 
preliminary  observation,  and  it  is  this :  Eloquence  has  no  settled 
form :  at  different  times  it  puts  on  a  new  garb,  and  changes  with 
the  manners  and  the  taste  of  the  age.  Thus  we  find,  that 
Gracchus  fdj^  compared  with  the  elder  Cato  fe)^  is  full  and  ' 
copious ;  but,  in  his  turn,  yields  to  Crassus  (fj^  an  orator  more 
polished,  more  correct,  and  florid.  Cicero  rises  superior  to  both ; 
more  animated,  more  harmonius  and  sublime.  He  is  followed 
by  Corvinus  fgj^  who  has  all  the  softer  graces ;  a  sweet  flexi- 
bility in  his  style,  and*  a  curious  felicity  in  the  choice  of  his 
words.    Which  was  the  greatest  orator,  is  not  the  question. 

The  use  I  make  of  these  examples,  is  to  prove  that  eloquence 
does  not  always  wear  the  same  dress,  but,  even  among  your  cele- 
brated ancients,  has  its  different  modes  of  persuasion.  And  be 
it  remembered,  that  what  differs  is  not  always  the  worst.  Yet 
such  is  the  malignity  of  the  human  mind,  that  what  has  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  is  always  admired ;  what  is  present,  is  sure 
to  be  condemned.  Can  we  doubt  that  there  have  been  critics, 
who  were  better  pleased  with  Appius  Cyic\x%  fhj  than  with 
Cato?  Cicero  had  his  adversaries  fij:  it  was  objected  to  hiro, 
that  his  style  was  redundant,  turgid,  never  compressed,  void  of 
precision,  and  destitute  of  Attic  elegance.  We  all  have  read 
the  letters  of  Calvus  and  Brutus  to  your  famous  orator.  In  the 
course  of  that  correspondence,  we  plainly  see  what  was  Cicero's 
opinion  of  those  eminent  men.  The  former  (kj  appeared  to 
him  cold  and  languid ;  the  latter  flj^  disjointed,  loose,  and  negli- 
gent. On  the  other  hand,  we  know  what  they  thought  in  return : 
Calvus  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Cicero  was  diffuse,  luxuriant 
10  a  fault,  and  florid  without  vigour.    Brutus,  in  express  termt^ 
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ffiys,  he  was  weakened  into  length,  and  wanted  sinew.  If  you 
ask  ray  opinion,  each  of  them  had  reason  on  his  side.  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  them  separately.  My  business  at  present,  is 
not  in  the  detail :  I  speak  of  them  in  general  terms. 

XIX.  The  aera  of  ancient  oratory  is,  I  think,  extended  by  its 
admirers  no  farther  back  than  the  time  of  Cassius  Severus  (a). 
He,  they  tell  us,  was  the  first  who  dared  to  deviate  from  the  plain 
and  simple  style  of  hfs  predecessors.  I  admit  the  fact.  He  de- 
parted from  the  established  forms,  not  through  want  of  genius,  or 
of  learning,  but  guided  by  his  own  good  sense  and  superior  judg« 
nient  He  saw  that  the  public  ear  was  formed  to  anew  manner: 
and  eloquence,  he  knew,  was  to  find  new  approaches  to  the  heart. 
In  the  early  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  a  rough  unpolished 
people  might  well  be  satisfied  with  the  tedious  length  of  unskil* 
fai  speeches,  at  a  time  when  to  make  an  harangue  that  took  up 
the  whole  day,  was  the  orator's  highest  praise.  The  prolix  ex- 
ordium, wasting  itself  in  feeble  preparation  ;  the  circumstantial 
narration,  the  ostentatious  division  of  the  argument  under  diffe- 
rent heads,  and  the  thousand  proofs  and  logical  distinctions,  with 
whatever  else  is  contained  in  the  dry  precept*  of  Hermagoras  (h) 
and  Apollodorus,  were  in  that  rude  period  received  with  univer- 
sal applause.  To  finish  the  picture,  if  your  ancient  orator  could 
glean  a  little  from  the  common  places  of  philosophy,  and  inter- 
weave a  fev^  shreds  and  patches  with  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
he  was  extolled  to  the  very  skies.  Nor  can  this  be  matter  of 
wonder :  the  maxims  of  the  schools  had  not  been  divulged ;  they 
came  with  an  kir  of  novelty.  Even  among  the  orators  themselves, 
there  were  but  few  who  had  any  tincture  of  philosophy.  Nor 
had  they  learned  the  rules  of  art  from  the  teachers  of  eloquence. 

In  the  present  age,  the  tenets  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts  of 
rhetoric  are  no  longer  a  secret  The  lowest  of  our  popular  assem- 
Uies  are  now,  I  will  not  say  fully  instructed,  but  certainly,  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  literature.  The  orator,  by  con- 
sequence, finds  himself  obliged  to  seek  new  avenues  to  the  heart, 
and  new  graces  to  embellish  his  discourse,  that  he  may  not  offend 
fastidious  ears,  especially  before  a  tribunal  where  the  judge  is  no 
longer  bound  by  precedent,  but  determines  according  to  his  will 
and  pleasure;  not,  as  formerly,  observing  the  measure  of  time 
allowed  to  the  advocate,  but  taking  upon  himself  to  prescribe  the 
limits.  Nor  is  this  all  :  the  judge,  at  present,  will  not  conde- 
scend to  wait  till  the  orator,  in  his  own  way,  opens  his  case ;  but, 
#f  his  own  authority,  reminds  him  of  the  point  in  question,  and^ 
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if  be  wanders,  calls  him  back  fiXMn  bis  digression^  not  withoul  a% 
hint  that  tho  court  wishes  to  dispatch. 

XX.  Who,  at  this  time,  would  bear  to  hear  an  advocate  introdoc-^ 
ing  himself  with  a  tedious  preface  about  the  infirmities  of  his  con- 
stitution ?  Yet  that  is  the  threadbare  exordium  of  Corvinus.  We 
have  five  books  against  Verres  (a)n  Who  can  endure  that  vast  re- 
dundance? Who  can  listen  to  those  endless  arguments  upon  points 
of  form,  and  cavilling  exceptions ^6^,  which  we  find  in  the  ora- 
tionsof  the  same  celebrated  advocate  for  Marcus  Tullius^c^  and 
Aulus  C»cina  ^  Our  modern  judges  are  able  to  anticipate  the  ar- 
gument Their  quickness  goes  before  the  speaker.  If  not  struck 
with  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  the  elegance  of  his  sentiments, 
and  the  glowing  colours  of  his  descriptions,  they  soon  grow  weary 
of  the  fiat  insipid  discourse.  Even  in  the  lowest  class  of  life,  there 
is  now  a  relish  for  rich  and  splendid  ornament  Their  taste  requires 
the  gay,  the  florid,  and  the  brilliant  The  unpolished  style  of  aa-- 
tiquity  would  now  succeed  as  ill  at  the  bar,  as  the  modem  actor 
who  should  attempt  to  copy  the  deportment  of  Roscius  (i)^  or 
Ambivius  Turpio.  Even  the  young  men  who  are  preparing  for 
the  career  of  eloquence,  and,  for  that  purpose,  attend  the  forum 
and  the  tribunals  of  justice,  have  now  a  nice  discriminating  taste. 
They  expect  to  have  their  imaginations  pleased.  They  wish  to 
carry  home  some  bright  illustration,  some  splendid  passage,  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  What  has  struck  their  fancy,  they 
communicate  to  each  other :  and  in  their  letters,  the  glittering 
thought,  given  with  sententious  brevity,  the  poetical  allusion  that- 
enlivened  the  discourse,  and  the  dazzling  imagery,  are  sure  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  respective  colonies  and  provinces.  The  or- 
naments of  poetic  diction  are  now  required,  not,  indeed,  copied 
from  the  rude  obsolete  style  of  Accius  *(e)  and  Pacuvius,  but 
embellished  with  the  graces  of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  (f)  Lucan.  The 
public  judgment  has  raised  a  demand  for  harmonious  periods, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  our  orators  grow 
every  day  more  polished  and  adorned.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
what  we  gain  in  refinement,  we  lose  in  strength.  Are  the  tem- 
ples, raised  by  our  modern  architects,  of  a  weak  structure* 
because  they  are  not  formed  with  shapeless  stones,  but  widi 
the  magnificence  of  polished  marble,  and  decorations  c^  the 
richest  gilding? 

XXI.  Shall  I  fairly  own  to  you  the  impression  which  I  gene- 
rally receive  from  the  ancient  orators  ?  They  make  me  laugh,  or 
lull  me  to  sleep.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only,  when  I  read  the  ora- 
tions of  Canutus  (a)^  Arrius^  Fumius,  Toranius  and  others  pf 
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the  same  school,  or  rather,  the  6ame  infirmary  (bj  :  an  emaciated 
sickly  race  of  orators ;  without  sinew,  colour,  or  proportion.  Bat 
what  shall  be  said  of  your  admired  Calvus  (cj  ?  He,  I  thi-nk,  hai 
left  DO  less  than  one  and  twenty  volumes :  in  the  whole  collection, 
there  is  not  more  than  one  or  two  short  orations,  that  can  pretend 
to  perfection  in  the  kind.  Upon  this  point  there  is  no  difference 
ef  opinion.  Who  now  reads  his  declamations  against  Asitius  or 
Drusus  ?  His  speeches  against  Vatinius  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
curious,  particularly  the  second,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  a 
master-piece.  The  language  is  elegant ;  the  sentiments  are  strik* 
ing,  and  the  ear  is  satisfied  witR  the  roundness  of  the  periods.  Iq 
this  specimen  w^  see  that  he  had  an  idea  of  just  composition,  but 
his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his  judgment  The  orations  of 
Caelius,  though  upon  the  whole  defective,  are  not  without  their 
beauties.  Some  passages  are  highly  finished.  In  those  we  ac« 
knowledge,  the  nice  touches  of  modem  elegance*  In  general, 
however,  the  coarse  exprcsssion,  the  halting  period,  and  the  vul* 
garity  of  the  sentiments,  have  too  much  of  the  leaven  of  antiquity* 

If  Ceelius  fdj  is  still  admired,  it  is  not,  I  believe,  In  any  of 
those  parts  that  bear  the  mark  of  a  rude  illiterate  age.  With  re- 
gard to  Julius  Caesar  (ejy  engaged  as  he  was  in  projects  of  vast 
ambition,  we  may  forgive  him  the  want  of  that  perfection  which 
might,  otherwise,  be  expected  from  so  sublime  a  genius.  Brutus, 
in  like  manner,  may  be  excused  on  account  of  bis  philosophical 
speculations.  Both  he  and  CaDSar,  in  their  oratorical  attempts, 
fell  short  of  themselves.  Their  warmest  admirers  acknowledge 
the  fact,  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  unless  we  ex« 
cept  Caesar^s  speech  for  Decius  the  Samnite  (f)^  and  that  of  Bru* 
tus  for  king  fgj  Dejotarus.  But  are  those  performances,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  lukewarm  temper,  to  be  received  as  works 
of  genius  ?  He  who  admires  those  productions,  may  be  left  to  ad- 
mire their  verses  also.  For  verses  they  both  made,  and  sent 
them  into  the  world,  I  will  not  say,  with  more  success  than  Ci«* 
cero,  but  certainly  more  to  their  advantage ;  for  their  poetry  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  little  known. 

Asinius  lived  near  our  own  times  fhj.  He  seems  to  have 
studied  in  the  old  school  of  Menenius  and  Appius.  He  composed 
tragedies  as  well  as  orations,  but  in  a  style  so  harsh  and  rugged, 
that  one  would  think  him  the  disciple  of  Accius  and  Pacuvius. 
He  mistook  the  nature  of  eloquence,  which  may  then  be  said  to 
-have  attained  its  true  beadty,  when  the  parts  unite  with  smooth- 
ness, strength,  and  proportion.  As  in  the  human*  body  the  veins 
should  not  swell  too'  high,  nor  the  bones  and  ainews  appear  tot 
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prominent  ;  but  its  form  is  then  most  graceful,  when  a  pure  and 
temperate  blood  gives  animation  (ij  to  the  whole  frame  ;  when 
the  muscles  have  their  proper  play»  and  the  colour  of  health  is 
diffused  over  the  several  parts.  I  am  not  willing  to  disturb  the 
memory  of  Corvinus  Messala  fkj.  If  he  did  not  reach  the  graces 
of  modern  composition*  the  defect  does  not  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  choice.  The  vigour  of  his  genius  was  not  equal  to  his 
judgment. 

XXII.  I  now  proceed  to  Gicero,  who,  we  find,  had  often  «pon 
his  hands  the  controversy,  that  engages  us  at  present  It  was  the 
fashion  with  his  contemporaries  to  admire  the  ancients,  while  he, 
on  the  contrary,  contended  for  the  eloquence  of  his  own  tioie^ 
Were  I  to  mention  the  quality  that  placed  him  at  the  head  of  bis 
rivals  I  should  say  it  was  the  solidity  of  bis  judgment.  It  was 
be  that  first  shewed  a  taste  for  polislied  and  graceful  oratory. 
iHe  was  happy  in  his  clioice  of  words,  and  he  had  the  art  of  giving 
weight  and  harmony  to  his  composition.  We  find  iu  many  pas< 
sages  a  warm  imagination,  and  luminous  sentences.  In  his  later 
speeches,  he  has  lively  sallies  of  wit  and  fancy.  Experience  bad 
then  matured  his  judgment,  and  after  long  practice,  be  found  the 
true  oratorical  style.  In  his  earlier  productions  we  seethe  rough 
cast  of  antiquity.  The  exordium  is  tedious ;  the  narration  is 
drawn  into  length  ;  luxuriant  passages  are  not  retouched  with 
care  ;  be  is  not  easily  affected,  and  be  rarely  takes  fire;  his  senti- 
ments are  not  always  happily  expressed  fajj  nor  are  the  periods 
closed  with  energy.  There  is  nothing  so  highly  finished,  as  to 
tempt  you  to  avail  yourself  of  a  borrowed  beauty.  In  short,  his 
speeches  are  like  a  rude  building,  which  is  strong  and  durable, 
but  wants  that  grace  and  consonance  of  parts  which  give  6ym« 
metry  and  perfection  to  the  whole. 

In  oratory,  as  in  architecture,  I  require  ornament  as  well  as 
use.  From  the  man  of  ample  fortune,  who  undertakes  to  build, 
we  expect  elegance  and  prop#rtion.  It  is  not  enough  that  bis 
house  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain ;  it  must  strike  the 
eye,  and  present  a  pleasing  object.  Nor  will  it  suffice  that  tbe 
furniture  may  answer  all  domestic  purposes;  it  should  be  rich, 
fashionable,  elegant;  it  should  have  gold  and  gems  so  curiously 
wrought,  that  they  will  bear  examination,  often  viewed,  and 
always  admired.  The  common  utensils,  which  are  either  mean 
or  sordid,  should  be  carefully  removed  out  of  sigl^  In  like 
manner,  tbe  true  orator  should  avoid  the  trite  and  vulgar.  Let 
him  reject  the  antiquated  phrase,  and  whatever  is  covered  with 
the  rust  of  time;  let  his  sentiments  be  expressed  with  spirit,  not 
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ID  careless,  ill-constructed,  languid  periods,  like  a  dull  writer  of 
annals;  let  him  banish  low  scurrility,  aud  in  short,  let  him  know 
how  to  diversify  his  style,  that  he  may  not  fatigue  the  ear  with  a 
monotony,  ending  for  ever  with  the  same  unvaried  cadence  (b). 

XXIII.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  false  wit,  and  insipid  play 
upon  words,  which  we  find  in  Cicero's  orations.  His  pleasant 
conceits  about  the  wheel  of  fortune  (a),**  and  the  arch  raillery  on 
the  equivocal  meaning  of  the.  word  verres  (£],  do  not  merit  a 
moment's  attention.  I  omit  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the 
phrase,  esse  videatur  fcj^  which  chimes  in  our  ears  at  the 
close  of  so  many  sentences,  sounding  big,  but  signifying  nothing. 
These  are  petty  blemishes;  I  mention  them  with  reluctance. 
I  say  nothing  of  other  defects  equally  improper:  and  yet  those 
very  defects  are  the  delight  of  such  as  afl'ect  to  call  themselves 
ancient  orators^  I  need  not  single  them  out  by  name :  the  men 
are  sufficiently  known ;  it  is  enough  to  allude,  in  general  terms, 
to  the  whole  class. 

We  all  are  sensible  that  there  is  a  set  of  critics  now  existing, 
who  prefer  Lucilius  fdj  to  Horace,  and  Lucretius  {'ej  to  Virgil ; 
who  despise  the  eloquence  of  Aufidius  Bassus  {'fj  and  Servilius 
Nonianus,  and  yet  admire  i^arro  and  fgj  Sisenna.  By  these 
pretenders  to  taste,  the  works  of  our  modern  rhetoricians  are 
thrown  by  with  neglect,  and  even  fastidious  disdain  ;  while  those 
of  Calvus  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  \V  e  see  these  men 
^prosing  in  th^ir  ancient  style  before  the  judges ;  but  we  see  them 
left  without  an  audience,  deserted  by  the  people,  and  hardly  en- 
dured by  their  clients.  The  truth  is,  their  cold  and  spiritless 
manner  has  no  attraction.  They  call  it  sound  oratory,  but  it  is 
want  of  vigour ;  like  that  precarious  state  of  health  which  weak 
constitutions  preserve  by  abstinence.  What  physician  will  pro- 
nounce that  a  strpng  habit  of  body,  which  requires  constant  care 
and  anxiety  of  mind?  To  say  barely,  that  we  are  notill,  is  surely 
not  enough.  True  health  consists  in  vigour,  a  generous  warmth. 
and  a  certain  alacrity  in  the  Mrt^ole  frame.  He  who  is  only  not 
indisposed,  is  little  distant  from  actual  illness. 

With  you,  my  friends,  the  case  is  difl'erent:  proceed,  as  you 
well  can,  and  in  fact,  as  you  do,  to  adorn  our  age  with  all  the 
grace  and  splendour  of  true  oratory.  It  is  with  pleasure,  Messaia, 
that  I  see  you  selecting  for  imitation  the  liveliest  models  of  the 
ancient  school.  You  too,  Maternus,  aud  you,  my  friend,  Secun- 
dus  fhj,  you  both  possess  the  happy  art  of  adding  to  weight  of 
nentiment  all  the  dignity  of  language.  To  a  copious  invention 
you  unite  the  judgment  that  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  specific 
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qualities  of  different  authors.  The  beauty  of  order  is  yours* 
When  the  occasion  demands  it,  you  can  expand  and  amplify  with 
strength  and  majesty ;  and  you  know  when  to  be  concise  with 
energy.  Your  periods  flow  with  ease,  and  your  composition  has 
every  grace  of  style  and  sentiment.  You  command  the  passions 
with  resistless  sway,  while  in  yourselves  you  b^et  a  temperance 
so  truly  dignified,  that,  though,  perhaps,  envy  and  the  malignitf 
of  the  times  may  be  unwilling  to  proclaim  your  merit,  posterity 
will  do  you  ample  justice  (ij. 

XXIV.  As  soon  as  Aper  concluded.  You  see,  said  Matemus, 
the  zeal  and  ardour  of  our  friend :  in  the  cause  of  the  modems, 
what  a  torrent  of  eloquence !  against  the  ancients,  what  a  fund 
of  invective !  With  great  spirit,  and  a  vast  compass  of  learning, 
he  has  employed  against  his  masters  the  arts  for  which  he  is 
indebted  to  them.  And  yet  all  this  vehemence  must  not  deter 
you,  Messala,  from  the  performance  of  your  promise.  A  formal 
defence  of  the  ancients  is  by  no  means  necessary.  We  do  not 
presume  to  vie  with  that  illustrious  race.  We  have  been  praised 
by  Aper,  but  we  know  our  inferiority.  He  himself  is  aware  of 
it,  though,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  manner  fa)^  he  has  thought 
proper,  for  the  sake  of  a  philosophical  debate,  to  take  the  wrong 
side  of  the  question.  In  answer  to  his  argument,  we  do  not 
desire  you  to  expatiate  in  priiise  of  the  ancients  i  their  fame 
wants  no  addition.  What  we  request  is,  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  so  rapid  a  decline  from  the  flourish* 
ing  state  of  genuine  eloquence.  I  call  it  rapid,  since,  according 
to  Aper*s  own  chronology,  the  period  from  the  death  of  Cicero 
does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  (hj. 

XXV.  I  am  willing,  said  Messala,  to  pursue  the  plan  which 
you  have  recommended.  The  question,  whether  the  men  who 
flourished  above  one  hundred  years  ago,  are  to  be  accounted 
ancients,  has  been  started  by  my  friend  Aper,  and,  I  believe,  it 
is  of  the  first  impression.  But  it  is  a  mere  dispute  about  woixls. 
The  discussion  of  it  is  of  no  aioment,  provided  it  be  granted, 
whether  we  call  them  ancients,  or  our  predecessors,  or  give  them 
any  other  appellation,  that  the  eloquence  of  those  times  was 
superior  to  that  of  the  present  age.  When  Aper  tells  us,  that 
different  periods  of  time  have  produced  new  modes  of  oratory,  I 
see  nothing  to  object ;  nor  shall  I  deny,  that  in  one  and  the  same 
period  the  style  and  manners  have  greatly  varied.  But  this  I 
assume,  that  among  the  orators  of  Greece,  Demosthenes  holds 
the  first  rank,  and  after  him  (a)  iBschynes,  Hyperides,  Lysiaa, 
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and  LycuTgus,  in  regular  succession.  That  age,  by  common 
consent*  is  allowed  to  be  the  flourishing  period  of  Attic  eloquence. 

In  like  manner,  Cicero  stands  at  the  head  of  our  Roman  orators, 
while  CaWus,  Asinius,  and  Caesar,  Cslius  and  Brutus,  follow 
him  at  a  distance ;  all  of  them  superior,  not  only  to  every  former 
age,  but  to  the  whole  race  that  came  after  them.  Nor  is  it 
material  that  they  differ  in  the  mode,  since  they  all  agree  in  the 
kind.  Calvus  is  close  and  nervous ;  Asinius  more  open  and  har- 
monious ;  Csesar  is  distinguished  (h)  by  the  splendour  of  his 
diction ;  Caelius  by  a  caustic  severity  ;  and  gravity  is  the  charac« 
teristic  of  Brutus.  Cicero  is  more  luxuriant  in  amplification, 
and  he  has  strength  and  vehemence.  They  all,  however,  agree 
in  this :  their  eloquence  is  manly,  sound,  and  vigorous.  Examine 
their  works,  and  you  will  see  the  energy  of  congenial  minds,  a 
family4ikeness  in  their  genius,  however  it  may  take  a  distinct 
colour  from  the  specific  qualities  of  the  men.  True,  they  de- 
tracted from  each  other's  merit  In  their  letters,  which  are  still 
extant,  we  find  some  strokes  of  mutual  hostility.  But  this  little* 
ness  does  not  impeach  their  eloquence :  their  jealousy  was  the 
infirmity  of  human  nature.  Calvus,  Asinius,  and  Cicero,  might 
have  their  fits  of  animosity,  and,  no  doubt,  were  liable  to  envy^ 
malice,  and  other  degrading  passions :  they  were  great  orators, 
but  they  were  men. 

Brutus  is  the  only  one  of  the  set,  who  may  be  thought  superior 
to  petty  contentions.  He  spoke  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  I 
believe,  without  a  tincture  of  malice.  He  did  not  envy  Cassar 
himself,  and  can  it  be  imagined  that  he  envied  Cicero  ?  As  to 
Galba  (c)^  Lcelius,  and  others  of  a  remote  period,  against  whom 
vre  have-heard  Aper's  declamation,  I  need  not  undertake  their  de- 
fence, since  I  am  willing  to  acknowleilge,  that  in  their  style  and 
manner  we  perceive  those  defects  and  blemishes  which  it  is  natu- 
ral to  expect,  while  art,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  made  no  ad^ 
vances  towards  perfection* 

XX  VL  After  all,  if  the  best  form  of  eloquence  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  some  new-fangled  style  must  grow  into  fashion,  give 
me  the  rapidity  of  Gracchus  (aj^  or  the  more  solemn  manner  of 
CrasBus  (h)^  with  all  their  imperfections,  rather  than  the  effemi- 
nate delicacy  of  (c)  Maecenas,  or  the  tinkling  cymbal  (i)  of  Gallio. 
The  most  homely  dress  is  preferable  to  gawdy  colours  and  mere- 
tricious ornaments.  The  style  in  vogue  at  present,  is  an  innova- 
tion against  every  thing  just  and  natural;  it  is  not  even  manly. 
The  luxuriant  phrase,  the  inanity  of  tuneful  periods,  and  the 
^wanton  levity  of  the  whole  composition,  are  fit  for  nothing  but 
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the  histrionic  art,  as  if  they  were  written  for  the  stage.  To  the 
disgrace  of  the  age  (however  astonishing  it  may  appear),  it  is  the 
boast,  the  pride,  the  glory  of  our  present  orators,  that  their  pe» 
riods  are  musical  enough  either  for  the  dancer's  heel  (e)^  or  the 
warbler's  throat.  •  Hence  it  is,  that  by  a  frequent,  but  preposte* 
rous,  metaphor,  the  orator  is  said  to  speak  in  melodious  cadencei 
and  the  dancer  to  move  with  expression.  In  this  view  of  things, 
even  ff)  Cassius  Severus  (the  only  modern  whom  Aper  has  ven- 
tured to  name),  if  we  compare  him  with  the  race  that  followed, 
may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  legitimate  orator,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  in  what  remains  of  his  composition,  he  is 
clumsy  without  strength,  and  violent  without  spirit  He  was 
the  first  that  deviated  from  the  great  masters  of  his  ^rt  He  de« 
spised  all  method  and  regular  arrangement ;  indelicate  in  hit 
choice  of  words,  he  paid  no  regard  to- decency ;  eager  to  attack, 
he  left  himself  unguarded ;  he  brandished  his  weapons  without 
skill  or  address;  and,  to  speak  plainly,  he  wrangled,  but  did  not 
argue.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  he  was,  as  I  hate 
already  said,  superior  to  all  that  came  after  him,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  variety  of  his  learning,  the  urbanity  of  his  wit,  or  the 
vigour  of  his  mind.  I  expected  that  Aper,  after  naming  this  ora* 
tor,  would  have  drawn  up  the  rest  of  his  forces  in  regular  oider. 
He  has  fallen,  indeed,  upon  Asinius,  Caelius,  and  Calvus ;  but 
where  are  his  champions  to  enter  the  lists  ^ith  them  ?  I  imagined 
that  he  had  a  phalanx  in  reserve,  and  that  we  should  have  seta 
them  man  by  man  giving  battle  to  Cicero,  Csesar,  and  the  test  in 
succession.  He  has  singled  out  some  of  the  ainctents,  but  has 
brought  none  of  his  moderns  into  the  fidd.  He  thought  it 
enough  to  give  them  a  good  character  in  their  absence.  In  thi% 
perhaps,  he  acted  with  prudence;  he  was  afraid,  if  he  selected  a 
few,  that  the  rest  of  the  tribe  would  take  oflTence.  For  among  the 
rhetoricians  of  the  present  day,  is  there  one  to  be  found,  who 
does  not,  in  his  own  opinion,  tower  above  Cicero^  thdugh  be  haa 
the  modesty  to  yield  toGabinianus  {gj  9 

XXVII.  What  Aper  has  omitted,  I  intend- to  perform.  I  shall 
produce  his  moderns  by  name,  to  the  end  that,  by  placing  the 
example  before  our  eyes,  we  may  be' able,  more  distinctly,  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  the  vigour  of  ancient  eloquence  fiaa 
fallen  to  decay.  IVfatemus  interrupted  him.  I  wish,  he  said, 
that  you  would  come  at  once  to  the  point :  we  claim  your  pro- 
mise. The  superiority  of  the  ancients  is  not  in  question.  We 
want  no  proof  of  it  Upon  that  point  my  opinion  is  decided. 
But  the  causi^s  pf  our  rapid  decline  from  ancient  excdlence  le- 
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main  to  be  unfolded.  We  know  that  you  have  turned  your 
thottghts  to  this  subject,  and  X9e  expected  from  you  a  calm 
diaquisitfon,  had  not  the  violent  attack  which  Aper  made  upon 
your  fevourite  orators,  roused  your  spirit,  and,  perhaps,  given 
you  some  offence.  Far  from  it,  replied  Messala ;  he  has  given 
me  no  offence;  nor  must  you,  my  friends^  take  umbrage,  if  at 
any  time  a  word  should  fall  from  me,  not  quite  agreeable  to  your 
way  of  thinking.  We  are  engaged  in  a  free  enqurry,  and  you 
know,  that,  in  this  kind  of  debate^  the  established  law  allowji 
every  man  to  speak  his  mind  without  reserve.  That  is  the  law, 
replied  Maternus ;  you  may  proceed  in  perfect  security.  When 
you  speak  of  the  ancients,  speak  of  them  with  ancient  freedom^ 
which,  I  fear,  is  at  a  lower  ebb  than  even  the  genius  of  those 

eminent  men. 

XXVIII.  Messala  resumed  his  discourse :  The  causes  of  the 
decay  of  eloquence  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  traced.  They 
mre,  I  believe,  well  known  to  you,  Maternus,  and  also  to  Secundus, 
not*  excepting  my  friend  Aper.  It  seems,  however,  that  I  am 
now,  at  your  request,  to  unravel  the  business.  But  there  is  no 
mystery  in  it.  We  know  that  eloquence,  with  the  rest  of  the 
polite  arts,  has  lost  its  former  lustre:  and  yet,  it  is  not  a  de^th 
t)f  men,  or  a  decay  of  talents,  that  has  produced  this  fatal  effect 
The  true  causes  are,  the  dissipation  of  our  young  men,  the  in- 
attention of  parents,  the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretend  to  give 
instruction,  and  the  total  neglect  of  ancient  discipline.  The 
mischief  began  at  Rome,  it  has  over-run  all  Italy,  and  is  now> 
with  rapid  strides,  spreadmg  through  the  provinces.  The  effects^ 
however,are  more  visible  at  home,  and  therefore  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  reigning  vices  of  the  capital;  vices  that  wither 
every  virtue  in  the  bud,  and  continue  their  baleful  iofluenc© 
through  every  season  of  life. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  useless  to  look 
back  to  the  system  of  education  that  prevailed  in  former  times. 
andt6  the  strict  discipline  of  our  ancestors,  in  a  point  of  so  much. 
moment  as  the  formation  of  youth.  In  the  times  to  which  I  now^ 
refer,  ttie  son  of  every  family  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  vir- 
tuous mother.  The  infant,  as  soon  as  born,  was  not  consigned  to 
the  mean  dwelling  of  a  hireling  nurse  fa  J.  but  was  reared  and 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  a  tender  parent  To  regulate  all  house- 
bold  affairs,  and  attend  to  her  infant  race^  was,  at  that  time,  the 
glory  of  the  female  character.  A  matron,  related  to  the  family, 
and  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  her  life,  was  chosen  to  walqh. 
tt^e  progress  of  the  tender  mind,    lo.  her  presence  not  one  iude* 
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cent  word  was  ottered  ;  nothing  was  done  against  propriety  and 
good  manners.  The  hours  of  study  and-  serious  employmeol 
were  settled  by  het  direction ;  and  not  only  so,  but  even  the  diTer- 
vions  of  the  children  were  conducted  with  modest  resenre  and 
•anctity  of  manners.  Thus  it  was  that  Cornelia  ^fr^,  the  mother 
xfi  the  Gracchi,  superintended  the  education  of  her  illustrious 
Issue.  It  was  thus  that  Aurelia  f'cj  trained  up  Julius  Csesar;  and 
thtts  Atia  ("dj  formed  the  mind  of  Augustus.  The  consequence 
vf  this  regular  discipline  was,  that  the  young  mind  grew  up  in 
innocence,  unstained  by  vice,  utiwarped  by  irregvriar  passions, 
and,  under  that  culture,  received  the  seeds  of  science.  What- 
ever was  the  peculiar  bias,  whether  to  the  military  art,  the  study 
of  the  laws,  or  the  profession  of  eloquence,  that  engrossed  the 
whole  attention,  and  the  youth,  thus  directed,  embraced  the  en- 
tire compass  of  one  favourite  science^ 

XXIX.  In  the  present  age,  what  is  our  practice  ?  The  infaat 
is  committed  to  a  Greek  chambermaid,  and  a  slave  or  two,  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  generally  the  worst  of  the  household  train  ;  all 
utter  strangers  to  every  liberal  notion.  In  that  worshipful  so- 
ciety faj  the  youth  grows  up,  imbibing  folly  and  vulgar  erron 
Throughout  the  house,  not  one  servant  cares  what  he  says  or  does 
{hj  in  the  presence  of  his  young  master,  and  indeed  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  The  parents  themselves  are  the  first  togive  their 
children  the  worst  examples' of  vice  and  luxury^  The  striplin|: 
consequently  loses  all  sense  of  shame,  and  soon  foi^gets  the  respect 
he  owes  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself.  A  passion  for  horses, 
players,  and  gladiators  ("cj,  seems  to  be  the  epidemic  folly  of  the 
times.  The  child  receives  it  in  his  mother's  womb  ;  he  brings 
it  with  him  into  the  world  ;  and  in  a  mind  so  possessed,  what 
room  for  science,  or  any  generous  purpose  ? 

In  our  houses,  at  our  tables,  sports  and  interludes  are  the  topics 
of  conversation.  Enter  the  places  of  academical  lectures,  and 
who  talks  of  any  other  subject  ?  The  preceptors  themselves  have 
caught  the  contagion.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  To  estab* 
lish  a  strict  and  regular  discipline,  and  to  succeed  by  giving  proofs 
of  their  genius,  is  not  the  plan  of  our  modem  rhetoricians.  They 
pay  their  court  to  the  great,  and,  by  servile  adulation,  incresse 
the  number  of  their  pupils.  Need  I  mention  the  manner  of  con- 
Teying  the  first  elements  of  school  learning  }  No  care  is  taken  to 
give  the  student  a  ta^  for  the  best  authors  fdj;  the  page  of  his- 
tory lies  neglected  ;  the  study  of  men  and  manners  is  no  part  of 
their  system ;  and  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge  is  left  uncul- 
tivated.   A  preceptor  is  called  in^  and  education  is  then  thought 
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to  be  in  a  fair  way.  But  I  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak 
more  fully  of  that  class  of  meo,  called  rhetoricians.  It  will  then 
be  seen,  at  what  period  that  profession  first  made  its  appearance 
at  Rome,  and  what  reception  it  met  with  from  our  ancestors. 

XXX.  Before  I  proceed,  let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  plaa 
of  ancient  discipline.    The   unwearied   diligence  of  the  anciept 
orators,  their  habits  of  meditation,  and  their  daily  exercise  in  th^ 
whole  circle  of  arts  and  sciences,  are  anf^ply  displayed   in  the 
books  whiph  they  have  transmitted  to  us.    The  treatise  of  Cicero» 
entitled  Brutus  (a)^  is  in  all  our  hands.    In  that  work,  after 
commemorating  the  orators  of  a  former  day,  he  closes  the  account 
with  the  particulars  of  his  own  progress  in  science,  and  the  me- 
thod he  took  in  educating  himself  to  the  profession  of  oratory. 
He  studied  the  civil  law  under  (h)  Mucius  Scaevola  ;  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  various  systems  of  philosophy,  by  Philo  (c)  of 
the  academic  school,  and   by  Diodorus  the  stoic  ;  and  though 
Rome,  at  that  time,  abounded  with  the  best  professors,  he  made 
a  voyage  to  Greece  (d)^  and  thence  to  Asia,  in  order  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  every  branch  of  learning.     Hence  that  store  of 
knowledge  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.    Geometry,  music, 
grammar,  and  every  useful  art,  were  familiar  to  him.    He  em- 
braced the  whole  science  of  logic  (e)  and  ethics.    He  studied 
the  operations  of  nature.    His  diligence  of  enc(iiiry  opened  to 
him  the  long  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
system  of  physiology  was  his  own.    From  a  mind  thus  replenished 
it  is  no  wonder,  my  good  friends,  that  we  see  in  the  compositions 
of  that  extraordinary  man  that  affluence  of  ideas,  and  that  prodi- 
gious flow  of  eloquence.    In  fact,  it  is  not  with  oratory  as  with 
the  other  arts,  which  are  con^ned  to  certain  objects,  and  circum- 
scribed within  their  own  peculiar  limits.    He  alone  deserves  the 
name  of  an  orator,  who  can^speak   in  a  copious  style,  with  ease 
or  dignity,  as  the  subject  requires ;  who  can  find  language  to  deco- 
rate his  argument ;  who  through  the  passions  can  command  the 
understanding;  and,  while  he  serves  mankind,  knows  how  to  de- 
light the  judgment  and  the  imagination  of  his  audience. 

XXXL  Such  wasy  in  ancient  times,  the  idea  of  an  orator.  To 
form  that  illustrious  character,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
to  declaim  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  (a)^  or  to  make  a  vain 
parade  in  fictitious  controversies,  which  were  not  only  void  of 
all  reality,  but  even  of  a  shadow  of  probability.  Our  ancestors 
pursued  a  different  plans  they  stored  their  minds  with  just  ideas 
of  moral  good  and  evil ;  with  the'rules  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
the  fair  and  foul  in  human  transactions.    These  on  every  contro- 
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Terted  point,  are  the  orator'tf  proyince.  In  courts  of  law^  just 
and  unjust  undergo  his  discussion  ;  in  political  detnitey  between 
what  is  expedient  and  honourable,  it  is  his  to  draw  tbe  line ;  and 
those  questions  are  so  blended  in  their  nature,  that  they  enter 
into  every  cause.  On  such  important  topics,  who-  can  hope  to 
bring  variety  of  matter,  and  to  dignify  that  matter  with  style  and 
sentiment,  if  he  has  not,  beforehand,  enlai^ed  his  mind  with  tbe 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  with  the  laws  of  moral  obligatipa  ? 
the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  other  points 
which  do  not  immediately  belong  ta  the  theory  of  ethics  ? 

The  orator,  who  has  enriched  his  mind  with  these  materials, 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  acquired  the  powers  of  persuasion. 
He  who  knows  the  nature  of  indignation,  will  be  able  to  kindle 
or  allay  that  passion  in  the  breast  of  the  judge ;  and  the  advocate 
who  has  considered  the  eiTect  of  compassion,  and  from  what  secret 
•prings  it  flows,  will  best  know  how  to  soften  the  mind,  and  melt 
it  into  tenderness.  It  is  by  these  secrets  of  his  art  that  the  orator 
gains  his  influence.  Whether  he  has  to  do  with  the  prejudiced, 
the  angry,  the  envious,  the  melancholy,  or  the  timid,  he  can  bri- 
die  their  various  passions,  and  hold  the  reins  in  bis  own  hand.  Ao 
cording  to  the  disposition  of  his  audience,  he  will  know  when  to 
check  tbe  workings  of  the  heart,  and  when  to  raise  them  to  their 
full  tumult  of  emotion. 

Some  critics  are  chiefly  pleased  with  that  close  mode  of  on- 
tory,  which  in  a  laconic  manner  states  the  facts,  and  forms  an  im- 
mediate conclusion :  in  that  case,  it  is  obvious  how  necessaiy  it  is 
to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  rules  of  logic.  Others  delight  in 
a  more  open,  free,  and  copious  style,  where  the  at-guments  are 
drawn  from  topics  of  general  knowledge  ;  for  this  purpose,  tbe 
peripatetic  school  (b)  will  supply  the  orator  with  ample  mate- 
rials. The  academic  philosopher  (c)  will  inspire  him  with 
warmth  and  energy ;  Plato  will  give  the  sublime,  and  Xenopbon 
that  equal  flow  vt^hich  charms  us  in  that  amiable  writer.  The 
rhetorical  figure,  which  is  called  exclamation,  so  frequent  with 
Epicurus  (i)  and  Metrodorus,  will  add  to  a  discourse  those  sudden 
breaks  of  passion,  which  gi^e  motion,  strength,  and  vehemence.  ' 

It  is  not  for  the  stoic  school,  nor  for  their  imaginary  wise  man, 
that  I  am  laying  down  rules.  I  am  forming  an  orator,  whose 
business  it  is,  not  to  adhere  to  one  sect,  but  jto  go  the  round  of  all 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  great  masters 
of  ancient  eloquence  laid  their  foundation  in  a  thorough  study  of 
the  civil  law,  and  to  that  fund  they  added  grammar,  music,  and 
geometry.  The  fact  is,  in  most  of  the  causes  that  occur,  per* 
baps  in  every  cause^  a  due  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
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jurisprudence  is  an  indtspensable  requisite.  There  are  likewise 
many  subjects  of  litigation,  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  other 
sciences  is  of  the  highest  use. 

XXXII.  Am  )  to  be  told,  that  to  gain  some  slight  information 
on  particuhtr  subjects,  as  occasion  may  require,  will  sufficiently 
ansfverthe  purposes  of  an  orator?  In  answer  to  this,  let  it  be 
obserred,  that  the  application  of  what  we  draw  from  our  own 
fund,' is  very  different  from  the  use  we  make^of  what  we  borrovr. 
Whether  we  speak  from  digested  knowledge,  or  the  mere  sug* 
gesti6n  of  others,  the  effect  is  9oon  perceived.  Add  to  this,  tha(»> 
conflux  of  ideas  with  which  the  different  sciences  enrich  the  mind, 
gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  whatever  we  say,  even  in  cases  where 
that  depth  of  knowledge  is  not  required.  Science  adorns  the 
speaker  at  all  times,  and,  where  it  is  least  expected,  confers  a 
giaoe  that  cbanns  every  hearer ;  the  man  of  erudition  feels  it,  and 
die  unlettered  part  of  the  audience  acknowledge  the  effect  with- 
oat  knotting  the  cause.  A  murmur  of  applause  ensues ;  the  speaker 
is  allowed  to  have  laid  in  a  store  of  knowledge ;  be  possesses  all 
the  powers  of  persuavion,  and  then  is  called  an  orator  indeed. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  if  we  aspire  to  tliat  honourable  appel- 
ktioD,  that  there  is  tio  .way  but  that  which  I  have  chalked  out. 
No  man  wai^  ever  yet  a  complete  orator,  and,  I  affirm,  never  can 
be»  imless  like  the  soldier  noarching  to  the  field  of  battle,  he^nters 
the  forum  armed  at  all  points  with  the  sciences  and  the  liberal 
arts.  Is  that  tb^^  case  in  these  our  modern  times  ?  The  style 
which  we  .bear  every  day,  abounds  with  colloquial  barbarisms, 
and  vu^ar  phraseology :  no  knowledge  of  the  laws  is  heard ;  our 
manicipal  policy  is  wholly  n^lected,  and  even  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  are  treated  with  contempt  and  derision.  Moral  philo- 
sophy is  discarded,  and  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom  ar^  un- 
wordiy  of  their  notice.  In  this  manner,  eloquence  is  dethroned  ; 
she  is  banished  from  her  rightful  dominions,  and  obliged  to  dwell 
in  the  cold  regions  of  antithesis,  forced  conceit,  and  pointed  sen- 
tences. The  consequence  is,  that  she,  who  was  once  the  sove- 
le^  mistress  of  the  sciences,  and  led  them  as  handmaids  in  her 
train»  is  now  deprived  of  her  attendants,  reduced,  impoverished, 
and,  stripped  of  her  usual  honours  (I  might  say  of  her  genius], 
compelled  to  exercise  a  mere  plebeian  art  i 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  laid  open  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  decline  of  eloquence.  Need  I  call  witnesses  to  8up« 
port  my  opinion  ?  I  name  Demosthenes  among  the  Qreeks.  He, 
we  aie.assured,  constantly  attended  (a)  the  lectures  of  Plato.  I 
name  Cicero  among^tbe  Romans :  he  tells  us  (I  believe  I  can  re* 
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peat  his  words),  tbet  H  he  attained  aHy  degree  of  ej^^enee,  he 
owed  it,  not  so  much*  to  the  precepts  of  rbef  OFiciaos^  as  to  his 
meditations  in  the  walks  of  the  ao»kmfc  schoet«  I  am  aware 
that  other  causes  of  o«tr  present  degeneracy  may  be  added  ;  but 
that  task  I  leave  to  oiy  friends,  since  I  now  may  flatter  roysdf 
that  I  have  performed  my  promise.  In  doing  it,  I  fear,  that,  as 
often  happens  to  nie,  I  have  incurred  4he  danger  of  giving  offence. 
Were  a  certain  class  of  men  to  bear  the  principles  which  I  have 
advanced  in  fiivour  of  legal  knowledge  and  sound  philosophy,  I 
should  expect  te  be*told  that  I  bare  -been  all  the  time  commend- 
ing my  own  visionary  sehemes^ 

XXXIIL  Tou  will  excuse  me,  replied  Maternos^  if  I  take  the 
liberty  to  say  that  you  luive  by  no  means  finished  yonr  part  ^our 
enquiry.  Tou  seem  to-  have  spread  your  canvas,  and  to  have- 
touclied  the  out-lines  of  your  plan ;  but  there  are  olher  parts  that 
sttll  require  the  colouring  of  so  masterly  a  band.  The  stores  ef 
knowledge,  with  which  the  ancients  enlaiged  their  minda^  yon 
have  iairly  explained,  and,  in  contrast  to  that  pleasing  picture, 
you  have  given  us  a  true  dmught  of  modern  ^^rance.  But  wa 
now  wish  to  kiK>w,  what  were  the  exercises^  and  what  the  dfsci« 
pline,  by  which  the  youth  of  former  tia»es  prepared  themsehrea 
for  the  honours  of  their  profession.  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  cm* 
tended,  that  theory,  and  systems  of  art,  are  of  themselves  auft* 
ci^nt  to  form  a  genuine  orator.  It  is  by  practice,  and  by  constant 
exertion,  that  the  faculty  of  speech  improves,  till  the  genius  of  the 
man  expands,  and  flourishes  in  its  full  vigour.  This,  I  think,  you 
will  not  deny,  and  my  two  friends,  if  I  may  jndge  by  their  lo^Ei^ 
seem  to  give  their  assent  Aper  and  Secundas  agreed  without 
hesitation. 

'  Messala  proceeded  as  follows  :  Having,  as  I  conceive,  shewn 
the  seed-plots  of  ancient  eloquence,  and  the  fountains  of  science, 
from  which  they  drew  such  copious  streams ;  it  reaMins  new  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  labour,  the  assiduity,  and  the  exercises,  by 
which  they  trained  themselves  to  their  profession.  •  I  need  not 
observe,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  method  and  conatantexei^ 
cise  are  indispensable :  for  who  can  hope,  without  regtihir  attai- 
tion,  to  master  abstract  schemes  of  philosophy,  and  embrace  die 
whole  compass  of  the  sciences  ?  Knowledge  Must  be  grafted  in 
tbe  mind  by  frequent  meditation  fa  J;  to  that  must  be  added  the 
faculty  of  conveying  our  ideas ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  our  impres- 
sion, we  must  be  able  to  adorn  our  thoughts  with  tbe  colours  of 
true  eloquence.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  same  arts,l>y  which 
the  mind  lays  in  its  stock  of' knowledge,  must  be  still  pursued. 
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m  order  lo  attain  a  clear  and  .gfaoeful  manner  of  conveying  tliat 
knowledge  to  others.  Tbia  may  be  thought  refined  and  too  al>-. 
ilruse.  ir»  however,  we  %re  still  to  be  told  that  science  and  elo- 
cution are  things  in  tbenaelves  distinct  and  unrelated ;  this,  at 
least,  may  be  assumed,  tbat  be,  i^bo,  with  a  fund  of  previous 
knowledge,  undertakes  the  piotince  of  oratory,  will  bring  with 
him  'a  mind  well  seasoned,  and  duly  fM'epared  for  the  study  and 
ex^^rcise  of  real  eloquence, 

'  XXXIV.  The  practice  of  ciiir  ancestors  was  agreeable  to  this 
theory.  The  youth,  who  was  intended  for  public  declamation, 
went  forth,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  or  some  near  relation, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  home^discipiine ;  his  mind  was  ex- 
panded by  the  fine  arts,  and  impregnated  with  science.  He  was 
conducted  to  ibe  most  eminent  orator  of  the  time.  Under  that 
iUuatmous  patronage  be  visited  ibe  fbrnm  ;  be  attended  his 
patron  upon  all  occasions ;  he  listened  with  attention  to  his 
pfeadiil^s  in  the  trHoiimals  of  justice,  and  his  public  baiangues 
before  the  people;  he  heard  him  in  the  warmth  of  argument; 
he  Dcaed  his  sudden  replies,  and  thus,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
if  I  fomy  so  express  myself,  he  learned  the  first  rudiments 
of  riMlorieal  warfare.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  obvi- 
ous: thie  yoong  catididate  gained  courage,  and  improved  his 
jttdgmoDt;  be  studied  in  open  day,  amidst  the  beat  of  the  con* 
iiet,  wherre  nothing  weak  or  idle  could  be  said  with  impunity  ; 
where  every  thing  absuid  was  instantly  rebuked  by  the  judge, 
esposM  to  ridicule  by  ibe  adversary,  and  condemned  by  the 
whole  bar. 

In  this  nMiaer  the  student  was  initiated  in  the  rules  of  sound 
and  manly  eloquence ;  and,  though  it  be  true,  that  he  placed 
himself  under  the  auspices  of  one  orator  only,  he  heard  the  rest 
in  tbeir  torn,  and  in  that  diversity  of  taates  which  always  prevails 
in  mixed  assemblies,,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  what  was 
saBeelleBt  or  defective  in  the  kind.  The  orator  in  actual  business 
wasijbe  best  preceptor :  the  instructions  which  he  gave,  were 
li:viBg  eloquence,  the  substance,  and  not  the  shadow.  He  was 
bbnself  a  real  combatant,  engaged  wi^h  a  zealous  antagonist,  both 
in  earnest,  and  not  like  gladiators,  in  a  mock  contest,  fighting  for 
prises.  It  ^vas  a  struggle  for  victory,  before  an  audience  always 
changing,  yet  always  full ;  where  the  speaker  had  his  enemies  as 
well  as  bis  admirers ;  and  between  both,  what  was  brilliant  met 
with  applause ;  what  was  defective,  was  sure  to  be  condemned. 
In  this  clash  of  opinions,  the  genuine  orator  flourished,  andac* 
quired  that  lasting  fame,  which,  we  all  know,  does  not  depend 
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on  the  voice  of  friends  only,  but  must  rebound  from  the  benches 
filled  with  your  enemies.    Extorted  applause  is  the  best  suffrage. 

In  that  school,  the  youth  of  expectation,  such  as  I  have  de« 
lineated,  was  reared  and  educated  by  the  most  eminent  genius  of 
the  times.  In  the  forum,  he  was  enlightened  by  the  experience 
of  others;  he  was  instructed  in  tha  knowledge  of  the  laws,  ao» 
customed  to  the  eye  of  the  judges,  habituated  to  the  looks  of  a . 
numerous  audience,.and  acquainted  with  the  populartaste.  After 
this  preparation,  he  was  called  forth  to  conduct  a  prosecution,  or 
to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  weight  of  the  defence.  The 
fruit  of  his  application  was  then  seen  at  once.  He  was  equal,  in 
his  first  outset,  to  the  most  arduous  business.  Thus  it  was  that 
Crassus,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  faj^  stood  forth  the  accuser  of 
JPapirius  Carbo :  thus  Julius  Caesar,  at  one  and  twenty,  arraigned 
Dolabella;  Asin^^s  Pollio,  about  the  same  age,  attacked  Caius 
Cato ;  and  Calvus,  but  a  little  older,  flamed  out  against  Vatinhis. 
Their  several  speeches  are'stiH  extant,  and  we  all  read  tbeaa 
with  admiration. 

XXXV.  In  opposition  to  this  system  of  ieducatioo,  what  is  our 
modem  practice?  Our  young  men  are  led  faj  to  academical 
prolusions  in  the  school  of  vain  professors,  who  call  themselves 
rhetoricians ;  a  race  of  impostors,  who  made  their  first  appearance 
at  Rome,  not  long  before  the  days  of  Cicero.  That  they  wers 
unwelcome  visitors,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
silenced  by  the  two  censors  fbj^  Crassus  and  Domitius.  They 
were  ordered,  says  Cicero,  to  shut  up  their  school  of  impudence. 
Those  scenes,  however,  i^e  open  at  present,  and  there  our  young 
students  listen  to  mountebank  oratory.  I  an  at  a  loss  how  to  de- 
termine which  is  most  fatal  to  all  true  genius,  the  place  itsdf, 
the  company  that  frequent  it,  or  the  plan  of  study  universally 
adopted.  Can  the  plaee  impress  the  mind  with  awe  and  respect, 
where  none  are  ever  seen  but  the  raw,  the  unskilful,  and  the  ig- 
norant? In  such  an  assembly  what  advantage  can  arise?  Boys 
harangue  before  boys,  and  young  men  exhibit  before  their  fellows. 
The  speaker  is  pleased  with  his  declamation,  and  the  hearer  with 
his  judgment  The  very  subjectson  which  theydisplay  their  ta* 
lents,  tend  to  no  ^useful  purpose.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  persoa« 
sive  or  controversial.  The  first,  supposed  to  be  of  the  lighter 
kind,  are  usually  assigned  to  the  youngest  scholars:  the  last 
are  reserved  for  students  of  longer  practice  and  riper  judgmrat 
But  gracious  powers !  what  are  the  compositions  produced  on 
these  occasions  ? 
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The  suiyect  is  remote  from  truth,  and  even  probability^  unlike 
any  thing  that  ever  happened  in  human  life :  and  no  wonder  if 
the  superstructure  perfectly  agrees  with  the  foundation.  It  is  tQ 
these  scenic  exercises  that^e  owe^i  number  of  frivolous  topics, 
such  as  the  reward  due  to  the  slayer  of  a  tyrant ;  the  election  to 
be  made  by  fej  violated  virgins ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  proper 
to  be  used  during  a  ragipg  pestilence ;  the  loose  behaviour  of 
married  women;  wfth  other  fictitious  subjects,  hackneyed  in  the 
schools,  and  seldom  or  never  heard  of  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
These  imaginary  questions  are  treated  with  gaudy  flourishes,  and 
all  the  tumor  of  unnatural  language.  But  after  all  this  mighty 
parade,  call  these  striplings  from  their  schools  of  rhetoric,  into^ 
the  presence  of  the  judges,  and  to  the  real  l>usiness  of  the  bar  ('dj ; 
•  1.  '*  What  figure  will  they  make  before  that  solemn  judicature  ? 
Trkined  iip  in  chimerical  exercise,  strangers  to  the  municipal 
hiw8»  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice  and  the 
rights  of  nations,  they  will  bring  with  them  that  false  taste  which 
tbey  have  been  for  years  acquiring,  but  nothing  worthy  of  the 
public  ear,  nothing  useful  to  their  clients.  They  have  succeeded . 
in  nothing  but  the  art  of  making  themselves  ridiculous.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  the  teacher  fa  J,  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to 
transfuse  itself  into  the  performance  of .  the  pupil.  Is  the  master 
haughty,  fierce,  and  arrogant ;  the  scholar  swells  with  confidence ; 
his  eye  threatens  prodigious  things,  and  his  harangue  is  an  osten- 
^tious  display  of  the  common-places  of  school  oratory,  dressed 
up  with  dazzling  splendour,  and  thifudered  forth  with  emphasis. 
On  the  other  hand,  does  the  master  value  himself  for  the  delicacy 
of  his  taste,  for  the  foppery  of  flittering  conceits  and  tinsel  orna* 
meat ;  the  youth  who  has  been  educated  under  him,  sets  out  with 
the  sanr^  artificial  prettiness,  the  same  foppery  of  styleand  manner. 
A  simper  plays  on  his  countenance ;  his  elocution  is  soft  and  do* 
licat^;  his  action  pathetic;  his  sentences  entangled  in  a  maze  of 
>#weet  perplexity ;  he  plays  ofi*  the  whole  of  bis  theatrical  skilly 
and  hopes  to  elevate  and  surprise. 

d.  *'  This  loye  of  finery,  this  ambition  to  shine  and  glitter,  has 
destroyed  all  true  eloquence,  Oratory  is  not  the  child  of  hireling 
teachers;  it  springs  from  another  source,  from  a  love  of  liberty, 
trQm  a  mind  replete  with  moral  science,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  laws ;  from  a  due  respect  for  the  best  examples,  from  pro« 
found  meditation  faj,  and  a. style  formed  by  constant  practice. 
While  these  were  thought  essential  requisites,  eloquence  flou* 
rished.  But  the  true  beauties  of  language  fell  into  disuse^  and 
oratory  went  to  ruin. .  The  spirit  evaporated;  I  fear,  to  revive  no 
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Store.  I  wish  I  may  prove  b  false  prophet,  hot  we  know  tbe  pro- 
gress of  art  in  every  age  and  country.  Rode  at  first,  it  rises  froas 
iow  beginnings,  and  goes  on  improTing  till  k  reaches  the  highest 
|>erfection  in  the  kind.  But  at  that  point  it  is  never  stationaiy  t 
ft  soon  declines,  and  from  the  corraptioo  of  what  is  good,  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  man,  nor  in  the  power  of  human  fiHcalties,  to 
rise  again  to  the  same  degree  of  exceHence. 

3.  **  Messala  ctosed  with  a  degree  of  vehenfteace,  and  then  torn* 
tng  to  Maternusand  Secundus  faj^  It  is  yours,  he  said,  to  ^ucsoe 
this  train  of  argument ;  or  if  any  cause  of  the  decay  of  •eloqiienoa 
Hes  still  deeper,  you  will  obUge  ns  by  bringing  it  to  iight.  Ma^i 
temuSy  I  presume,  will  find  no  difficulty :  a  poetic  genius  baMs 
conmerce  with  the  gods,  and  to  him  nothing  will  remain  aaecret 
As  for  Secundus,  he  has  been  long  a  shining  oniament  of  the  fo- 
ram,  and  by  hle^own  experience  knows  how  to  distinguish  gie^n- 
ine  eloquence  from  the  corrupt  and  vicious.  Matemns  heard  this 
sally  cf  his  friend's  good  humour  wiUi  a  smile.  The  task,  be 
said,  which  you  have  imposed  upon  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
ecute. But  though  I  am  the  interpreter  of  the  gods,  I  niust  not- 
withstanding request  that  Secondus  may  take  the  lead.  -  He  is 
matter  of  the  sabject,  and,  in  guestions  of  this  kind,  experience 
is  better  than  inspiration. 

4.  '*  Secundus  complied  with  his  friend's  request  I  yield,  he 
said,  the  more  willingly,  as  I  shall  hazard  «o  new  opinion,  but 
rather  conrfirm  what  has  been  urged  by  Messaia.  It  is  certain, 
that,  as  painters  are  formed  by  painters,  and  poets  by  Idle  exam- 
ple of  poets,  so  the  young  orator  must  learn  his  art  fvoaa  otators 
only.  In  the  schools  of  rhetoricians  fbj^  who  think  themselves 
the  fountain-head  of  eloquence,  every  thing  is  false  and  vitiated. 
The  true  principles  of  the  persuasive  art  are  never  known  to  the 
professor,  or  if  at  auy  time  there  may  be  found  a  pieceplor  of 
superior  genius,  can  it  be  expected  that  he  shall  be  able  to  trans- 
fuse into  the  mind  of  his  pupil  all  his  o«^n  conceptions,  pure,  un- 
mixed and  free  from  error  ?  The  sensibility  of  the  master,  ainoe 
tve  have  aHowed  him  genius,  wi41  be  an  iropedimept :  the  uni- 
formity of  the  same  dull  tedious  round  will.give  him  disgust,  and 
the  student  will  turn  from  it  with  aversion.  And  yet. I  um  m* 
clined  to  think,  that  the  decay  of  eloquence  would  not  bave  been 
so  rapid,  if  other  causes,  moie  fatal  than  the  'comipeion  of  the 
schools,  bad  not  co-operated.  When  tbe  woiat  iDodels  beoame 
the  objects  of  imitation,  and  not  only  the  young  men  of  theuge^ 
but  even  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  admired  the  new  way  4rf 
speakings  eloquenoe  fell  at  onee  into  thatatate  of  dageneracjic.  ( 
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vhicb  nothiQg.caD  recoTer  it  We,  yAiQ  casoe  aft^rw.ard»,  found 
QvnelTes  inahopeleaft^aiAuation:  we  were  driven  tp  wretdied 
cacpedieDtAi  to  forced  coBceito,  tod  t^  glitter  of  frivolous  sen**  • 
tcKoetf  we  were  obliged  to  btint  after  wit,^  when  we  could  be  nor 
leeger  eloquent  By  wbat  pernicious  examples  tbi^  was  accom* 
pliahed,  has  been  expiaiaed  bgr  o«ir  friend  Messala. 

5.  "  We  ape  nope  of  us/Stiaiigers  to  tboae  unbappy  times,  when 
Rome  growtt  wcafy  of  her  vast  renown  in  arms»  begsa  u>  think  of 
atrikiflg  into,  new  pathe  of  fame,  no  longxsr  wsilViug  to  depend'on 
tbe  glory  of  our  ancestors.  The  whole  power  oC  the  slate  waai 
cmtfed  in  a  single  ruler,  ami, by  the  policy  of  the  prince,  men 
were  taught  to  tfamk  no  more  o£<  ancient  4ienour.  .  Invention  was 
on  the  siretehr  for  novelty,  and  aU  looked  for  something  better 
thim  perfestion ;  someliiing  rafe,  fki^etchedy  and  exquisite.  New 
modes  of  pleasure  were  devised.  In  that  period  of  luxury  and 
disstpaliOD^  when  the  rage  of  new  iaventiona  was  grown  epide- 
mic»  Seaoca  arose.  His  talent^  were  of  a  peculiar  sort,  acute^  re^. 
fined  And  polished ;  but  polished  to  a  degree  that  made  him.  pre* 
fer  nffeefeation  and  wit  to  truth  and  natatse*  Tiie  predominance 
of  his  geniua  was  great,  and,  by  conseqyence,  he  gave  the  mortal 
stab  m  all  true  eloquence  {'aj»  When  I  say  tKist  let  me  not^be 
sttspeeled  of  that  low  malignity  which  would  tarnish  the  fame  of  a 
grsat  cbarapten  I  admire  tlie  man,  and  the.  pbiloaopher.  The 
uadauntedfitHUiesa  with  which  he  bcaved  th^  tyrant's  frown^  will 
da^iamoital  honour  to  his  memoiy.  But  tbe  fact  is  (and  why 
should  I  disguise  it  ?)»  the  virtues  of  the  writer  have  undone 
hiscGosntfy* 

9$.**^  Ta  bdng  about  this  unhappy  revoltttiM^  no  man  was  so 
eminaiiftly  qualified  fa  J.  His  understanding  was  large  and  cora- 
pmhensive;  his  geniiis  rich  and  powerful ;  his  way  of  thinking 
ingeninua,  elegant,  and  even  charming.  His  researches  in  moral 
pbiloadpfay  excited  the  admiration  of  all,  a^^  moral  philo^ 
saphy  ia  never  so  highly  praised,  as  when  the  manners  are  in 
a  slate  ti  degeneracy.  Seneca  knew  the  taste  of  the  timeK. 
He  had  the  art  to  gratify  the  public  ear.  His  style  ia  neat,  3f«et 
animated ;  concise,  yet  clear :  familiar,  yet  seldom  inelegant 
Rreefrem  redundancy,  his  periods  are  often  abrupt,  but  they  sur« 
pose  fay  tbeir  vivacity.  He  shines  in  pointed  sentences ;  and  that 
niiceaaing  prosecution  of  vice,  which  is  kept  up  with  uncommon 
aidour,  apreada  a  lustre  over  all  his  writings.  His  brilliant  style 
chamied  by  its  novelty.  Every  page  sparkles  with  wit,  with  ^y 
afiusiona,  and  sentiments  of  virtue.  No  wonder  that  the  graceful 
ease^  and  sotnetimea  the  dignity  of  his  expression, made ttittir way- 
into  theforlim.    Wbat  pleased  universally,  soon  found  a  number 
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of  tmitatora.    Add  to  this  the  advantages  of  rank  and  hoooum 
He  mixed  in  the  splendour,  and  perhaps  in  the  vices,  of  the  court. 
The  resentment  of  Caligula,  and  the  ^cts  of  oppression  vrhich 
soon  after  followed,  served  only  to  adorn  his  name«    To  crown 
all,  Nero  was  his  pupil,  and  his  murderer.    Hence  the  character 
and  genius  of  the  man,  rose  to  the  highest  eminence.    What  was 
admired,  was  imitated,  and  true  oratory  was  heard  no  more.   The  . 
love  of  novelty*  prevail.ed,  aira  for  the  dignified  simplicity  of 
ancient  eloquence  no  taste  remained.    The  art  itself,  and  all  its 
•  necessary  discipline,  became  ridiculous.     In  that  black  period, 
when  vice  triumphed  at  large,  and  virtue  had  every  thing  to  fear» 
the  temper  of  the  Mmes  was  propitious  to  the  corrupters  of  taste 
and  liberal  science.    The  dignity  of  composition  was  no  longer 
of  use.    It  had  no  power  to  stop  the  torrent  of  vice  which  de* 
Ittged  the  city  of  Rome,  and  virtue  found  it  a  feeble  protection. 
In  such  a  conjuncture  it  was  not  safe  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart    To  be  obscure,  abrupt^  and  dark,  was  the  best  expe^ 
dient    Then  it  was  that  the  affected  sententious  brevity  came 
into  vogue.    To  speak  ooncisely,  and  with  an  air  of  precipitation, 
was  the  general  pfacttce.    To  work  the  ruin  of  a  person  accused, 
a  single  sentence,  or  a  splendid  phrase,  was  sufficient    Men  de- 
fended themselves  in  a  short  brilliant  expression  i  and  if  that  did 
not  protect  them,  th^  died  with  a  lively  apophthegm,  and  their 
last  words  were  wit    This  was  the  fashion  introduced  by  Seneca. 
The  peculiar,  but  agreeable  vices  of  his  style,  wrought  the  down- 
fitU  of  eloquence.    The  solid  was  exchanged  for  the  brilliant, 
and  they,  who  ceased  to  be  orators,  studied  to  be  ingenious. 

7.  **  Of  late,  indeed,  we  have  seen  the  dawn  of  better  timek 
In  the  course  of  the  l^st  six  years  Vespasian  has  revived  our 
hopes  fa  J.  The  friend  of  regular  manners,  and  the  encourager 
of  ancient  virtue^  by  which  Rome  was  raised  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  glory,  y  he^ has  restored  the  public  peace,  and  with  it  the' 
blessings  of  liberty.  Under  his  propitious  influence,  the  arts  and 
scietices  begin  once  more  to  flourish,  and  genius  has  been  honoured 
with  his  munificence.  The  example  of  his  sons  fbj  has  helped 
to  kindle  a  spirit  of  emulation.*  We  beheld,  with  pleasure,  the 
two  prinoes  adding  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank,  and  their  fame  in 
annsy  all  the  grace  and  elegance  of  polite  literature.  But  it  is  fa^ 
tally  true,  that  when  the  public  taste  is  once  corrupted,  the  mind 
which  has  been  warped,  seldom  recovers  its  former  tone.'  This 
difficulty  was  rendered  still  more  insurmountable  by  the  licentious 
spirit  of  our  young  men,  aqd  the  popular  applause  that  encouraged 
fbt%  &lse  tasta  of  the  times.     I  need  not,  in  thik  company,  call  tQ> 
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mind  the  unbridled  presumption,  with  which,  as  soon  as  genuine 
eloquence  expired,  the  young  men  of  the  age  took  possession  of 
the  forum.  Of  modest  worth  and  ancient  manners  nothing  re* 
majned.  We  know  that  in  former  times  the  youthful  candidate 
was  introduced  in  the  forum  by  a  person  of  consular  rank  (c)^ 
and  by  him  set  forward  in  his  road  to  fame.  That  laudable  cus- 
tom being  at  an  end,  all  fences  were  thrown  down :  no  sense  of 
shame  remained,  no  respect  for  the  tribunals  of  justice.  The  as« 
piring  geniu^  wanted  no  patronage ;  he  scorned  the  usual  forms 
of  a  regular  introduction  ;  and  with  full  confidence  in  his  own 
powers  he  obtruded  himself  on  the  court.  Neither  the  solemnity 
of  the  place,  nor  the  sanctity  of  laws,  nor  the  importance  of  the 
oratorical  character,  could  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  young  am- 
bition. Unconscious  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and 
less  sensible  of  his  own  iucapacity,  the  bold  adventurer  rushed  at 
once  into  the  most  arduous  business.  Arrogance  supplied  the 
place  of  talents. 

8.  "  To  oppose  the  torrent,  that  bore  down  every  thing,  the 
danger  of  losing  all  fair  and  honest  fame  was  the  only  circum* 
stance  that  could  afford  a  ray  of  hope.  But  eren  that  slender 
fence  was  soon  removed  by  the  arts  of  (a)  Lar^ius  Licinius.  He 
W|8  the- first  that  opened  a  new  road  to  ambition*  He  intrigued 
for  fame,  and  filled  the  benches  with  an  audience  suborned  to  ap- 
plaud his  declamations.  He  had  bis  circle  round  him,  and  shouts 
of  approbation  followed.  It  was  upon  that  occasion  that  Domi- 
tius  Afer  (h)  emphatically  said.  Eloquence  is  now  at  the  last 
-gasp. .  It  had,  indeed,  at  that  time,  shewn  manifest  symptoms  of 
decay,  but  its  total  ruin  may  be  dated  from  the  introduction  of  a 
mercenary  band  (c)  to  flatter  and  applaud.  If  we  except  a 
chosen  few,  whose  superior  genius  has  not  as  yet  been  seduced 
from  truth  and  nature,  the  rest  are  followed  by  their  partisans, 
like  actors  on  the  stage,  subsisting  altogether  on  the  bought  suf- 
frages of  mean  and  prostitute  hirelings.  Nor  is  this  sordid  traffic 
carried  on  with  secrecy :  we  see  the  bargain  made  in  the  face  of 
the  court;  the  bribe  is  distriliuted  with  as  little  ceremony  a^  if 
they  werejn  a  private  party  at  the  orator's  own  house.  Having 
sold  their  voices,  this  venal  crew  rush  forward  from  one  tribunal 
to  another,  (be  distributors  of  fame,  and  the  sole  judges  of  literary 
merit  The  practice  is,  no  d^ubt,  disgraceful.  To  brand  it  with 
infamy^  two  new  terms  have  been  invented  (d)^  one  in  the  Greek 
language,  importing  the  venders  of  praise,  and  the  other  in  the 
Latin  idiom,  signifying  the  parasites  who  sell  their  applause  for 
a  supper.  But  sarcastic  expressions  have  not  been  able  to  cure 
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the  mischief:  the  applauders  by  profession  bare  taken  courage, 
and  the  name,  which  was  intended  as  a  stroke  of  ridicttle,  is  now 
become  an  honourable  appellation. 

9.  **  This  infamous  practice  rages  at  present  with  increasing 
violence.  The  party  no  longer^consists  of  freebom  citizens ;  our 
very  slaves  are  hired.  Even  before  they  arrive  at  full  age  we  see 
them  distributing  the  rewards  of  eloquence.  Without  attending 
to  what  is  said,  and  without  sense  enough  to  understand,  they  are 
sure  to  crowd  the  courts  of  justice,  whenever  a  raw  young  man, 
stung  with  the  love  of  fanve,  but  without  talents  to  deserve  it,  ob- 
trudes himself  in  the  character  of  an  advocate.  The  ball  resounds 
with  acclamations,  or  rather  with  a  kind  of  bellowing /for  I  know 
not  by  vwhat  term  to  express  that  savage  uproar,  which  would 
disgrace  a  theatre. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  when  I  consider  these  infamous  practices, 
which  have  brought  so  much  dishonour  upon  a  liberal  profession, 
I  am  far  from  wondering  that  you,  Maternus,  judged  it  time  to 
sound  your  retreat.  When  you  could  no  longer  attend  with  ho- 
nour, you  did  well,  my  friend,  to  devote  yourself  entirely  to  the 
muses.  And  now,  since  you  are  to  close  the  debate,  permit  me 
to  request,  that,  besides  unfolding  the  causes  of  corrupt  eloquence, 
you  will  fairly  tell  us,  whether  you  entertain  any  hopes  of  better 
times,  and,  if  you  do,  by  what  means  a  reformation  may  be 
accomplished  ? 

10.  **  It  is  true  f'aj^  said  Maternus,  that  seeing  the  forum  de- 
luged by  an  inundation  of  vices,  I  was  glad,  as  my  friend  ex- 
pressed it,  to  sound  my  retreat.  I  saw  corruption  rushing  on 
with  hasty  strides,  too  shameful  to  be  defended,  and  too  power- 
ful to  be  resisted.  And  yet,  though  urged  by  all  those  motives, 
I  should  hardly  have  renounced  the  business  of  the  bar,  if  the 
bias  of  my  nature  had  not  inclined  me  to  other  studies.  I  ba- 
lanced, however,  for  some  time.  It  was,  at  first,  my  fixed  reso- 
lution to  stand  to  the  last  a  poor  remnant  of  that  integrity  and 
manly  eloquence,  which  still  lingered  at  the  bar,  and  shewed 
some  signs  of  life.  It  was  my  intention  to  emulate,  not,  indeed, 
with  equal  powers,  but  certainly  with  equal  firmness^  the  bright 
models  of  ancient  times,  and,  in  that  course  of  practice,  to  defend 
the  fortunes,  the  dignity,  and  the  innocence  of  my  fellow-citizens. 
But  the  strong  impulse  of  inclination  ^as  not  to  be  resisted.    I 

.laid  down  my  arms,  and  deserted  to  the  safe  and  tranquil  camp  of 
the  muses.  But  though  a  deserter,  I  have  not  quite  foigot  the 
service  in  which  I  was  enlisted.  I  honour  the  professors  of  real 
eloquence,  and  that  sentiment,  I  hope,  will  be  always  warm  in 
my  heart. 
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1 1.  "  la  my  solitary  walks,  and  moments  of  meditation,  it  often 
happens,  that  I  fall  into  a  train  of  thinking  on  the  flourishing  state 
of  ancient  eloquence,  and  theahjectconditiontowhichit  is  reduced 
in  modern  times.  The  result  of  my  reflections  I  shall  venture  to, 
•  unfold^  not  with  a  spirit  of  controversy,  nor  yet  dogmatically  to* 
enforce  my  own  opinion.  I  may  differ  in  some  points,  but  from 
a  collision  of  sentiments  it  is  possible  that  some  new  light  may 
be  struck  out  My  friend  A  per  will,  therefore,  excuse  me,  if]  I 
do  not,  with  him,  prefer  the  false  glitter  of  the  moderns  to  the  so- 
lid vigour  of  ancient  genius.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  disparage  his'friends.  Messala  too^  whom  you,  Se- 
cundus,  have  closely  followed,  will  forgive  me,  if  I  do  not,  in 
every  thing  coincide  with  his  opinion.  The  vices  of  the  forum, 
which  you  have  both,  as  becomes  men  of  integrity,  attacked  with 
vehemence,  will  not  have  me  for  their  apologist.  But  still  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask,  have  you  *not  been  too  much  exasperated 
against  the  rhetoricians  ? 

"  I  will  not  say  in  their /avour,  that  I  think  them  equal  to  the* 
task  of  reviving  the  honours  of  eloquence ;  but  I  have  known 
among  them,  men  of  unblemished  morals,  of  regular  discipline, 
great  erudition,  and  talents  every  way  fit  to  form  the  minds  of 
youth  to  a  just  taste  for  science  and  the  persuasive  arts.  In  this 
number  oue  in  particular  faj  has  lately  shone  forth  wjth  supe- 
rior lustre.  From  his  abilities,  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  man 
may  fairly  be  expected,  A  genius  like  his  would  have  been  the 
ornament  of  bett^c  Umes.  Posterity  will  admire  and  honour  him. 
And  yet  I  would  not  have  Secundiis  amuse  himself  with  ill- 
grounded  hopes :  ueither  the  learning  of  that  nvost  excellent  man, 
nor  the  industry  of  such  aa  may  fqllow  him,  will  be  able  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Eloquence,  or  to  establish  her  former  glojy. 
It  is  a  lost  cause.  Before  the  vices,  which  have  been  so  ably  de- 
scribed, bsid  spread  a  general  infection,  a]l  true  oratory  was  at  an 
end.  The.  revolutions  in  our  government,  and  the  violence  of  the 
times,  began  the  mischief,  and,  in  the  end,  gave  the  fatal  blow, 

12.  "  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  event  In  the  course  of 
human  affairs  there  is  no  stability,  nothing  secure  or  permanent. 
It  is  with  our  minds  as  with  our  bodies :  the  latter,  as  soon  as  they 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  seem  to  flourish  in  the  vigour 
of  health,  begin,  from  that  moment,  to  feel  the  gradual  approaches 
of  decay.  Our  intellectual  powers  proceed  in  the  same  manner: 
they  gain  strength  by  degrees,  they  arrive  at  maturity,. and,  when 
they  can  no  longer  improve,  they  languish,  drpop,  and  fade  away. 
This  is  the  law  of  nature,  to  which  every  age,  and  every  nation. 
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of  which  we  have  any  historical  records,  have  beea  obliged  to 
submit  There  is  besides  another  general  law,  hard  perhaps,  but 
wonderfully  ordained,  and  it  is  this  :  nature,  whose  ojperations 
are  always  simple  and  uniform,  never  suffers  in  any  age  or  coun- 
try, more  than  one  great  example  of  perfection  in  the  kind  (a). 
This  was  the  case  in  Greece,  that  prolific  parent  of  genius  and  of 
science.  She  had  but  one  Homer,  one  Plato,  one  Demosthenes. 
The  same  has  happened  at  Rome:  Virgil  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  art,  and  Cicero  is  still  unrivalled.  During  a  space  of  seven 
hundred  years  our  ancestors  were  struggling  to  reach  the  summit 
of  perfection :  Cicero  at  length  a^rose  ;  be  thundered  forth  his  im* 
mortal  energy,  and  nature  was  satisfied  with  the  wonder  she  has 
made.  The  force  of  genius  could  go  no  further.  A  new  road  to 
fame  was  to  be  found.  We  aimed  at  wit,  and  gay  conceit,  and 
glittering  sentences.  The  change,  indeed,  was  great ;  but  it  natu- 
rally followed  the  new  form  of  government4  Genius  died  with 
public  liberty.  s 

13.  •*  'We  find  that  the  discourse  of  men  always  conforms  to 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Among  savage  nations  (a)  language  is 
never  copious.  A  few  words  serve  the  purpose  of  barbarians, 
and  those  are  always  uncouth  and  harsh,  without  the  artifice  of 
connection ;.  short,  abrupt,  and  nervous.  In  a  state  of  polished 
society,  where  a  single  ruler  sways  the  sceptre,  the  powers  of  the 
mind  tate  a  softer  tone,  and'  language  grows  more  refined.  But 
affectation  follows,  and'  precision  gives  way  to  delicacy.  The 
Just  and  natural  expression  is  no  longer  the  feshion.  Living  in 
ease  and  luxury,  men  look  for  elegance^  and  hope  by  novelty  to 
^ive  a  grace  to  adulation.  In  other  nations,  where  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  civil  union  are  maintained  in  vigour ;  where  the 
people  live  under  the  government  of  laws,  and  not  the  will  of 
man  ;  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  pervades  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
the  state;  where  every  individual  holds  himself  bound,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  to"  defend  the  constitution  framed  by  his  an- 
cestors ;  where,  without  being  guilty  of  an  impious  crime,  no 
man  dares  to  violate  the  rights  of  the  whole  community ;  in  such 
R  state,  the  national  eloquence  will  be  prompt,  bold,  and  animated. 
Should  internal  dissensions  shake  the  public  peace,  or  foreign 
enemies  threaten  to  invade  the  land.  Eloquence  comes  forth  ar- 
rayed in  terror ;  she  weilds  her  thunder,  and  commands  all  hearts. 
It  is  true,  that  upon  those  occasions  men  of  ambition  endeavour^ 
for  their  own  purposes,  to  spread  the  flame  of  sedition ;  while 
the  good  and  virtuous  combine  their  force  to  quell  the  turbulent, 
jmd  repel  the  menaces  of  a  foreign  enemy.    Liberty  gains  new 
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Strength  by  the  conflict,  and  the  true  patriot  has  the  glory  of 
serring  his  country,  distinguished  by  his  valour  in  the  field,  and 
in  debate  no  less  terrible  by  his  eloquence. 

14.  '*  Hence  it  is  that  in  free  governments  we  see  a  constella- 
tion of  orators.  Hence  Demosthenes  displayed  the  powers  of 
his  amazing  genius,  and  acquired  immortal  honour.  He  saw  a 
quick  and  lively  people,  dissolved  in  luxury,  open  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  wealth,  and  ready  to  submit  to  a  master ;  he  saw  a  great 
and  warlike  monarch  threatening  destruction  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country;  he  saw  that  prince  at  the  head  of  powerful  armies, 
i^nowned  for  victory,  possessed  of  an  opulent  treasury,  formidable 
in  battle,  and,  by  4iis  secret  arts,  still  more  so  in  the  cabinet;  ho 
saw  that  king,  inflamed  by  ambition  and  tlie  lust  of  dominion, 
determined  to  destroy  thfe  liberties  of  Greece.  It  was  that 
alarming  crisis  that  called  forth  Ibe  powers  of  Demosthenes. 
Armed  with  eloquence,  and  with  eloquence  only,  he  stood  as  a 
bulwark  against  a  combination  of  enemies  foreign  and  domestic. 
He  roused  his.  countrymen  from  their  lethargy:  he  kindled  the 
holy  flame  of  liberty ;  he  counteracted  the  machinations  of  Philip, 
detected  his  clandestine  frauds,  and  fired  the  men  of  Athens  with 
indignation.  To  effect  these  generous  purposes,  and  defeat  the! 
policy  of  a  subtle  enemy,  what  powers  of  mind  were  necessary ! 
how  vast,  how  copious,  hgw  sublime!  He  thundered  "and  light* 
ened  in  his  discourse;  he  faced  every  danger  with  undaunted 
resolution.  Difficulties  served  only  to  inspire  him  with  new 
ardour.  The  love  of  his  country  glowed  in  his  heart;  liberty 
roused  all  his  powers,  and  Fame  held  forth  her  immortal 
wreath  to  reward  his  labours.  These  were  the  fine  Incentives 
that  roused  his  genius,  and  no  wonder  that  his  mind  expanded 
with  vast  conceptions.  He  thought  for  his  country,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, every  sentiment  was  sublime;  every  expression  was 
grand  and  magnificent.**. 

XXXVL  The  true  spirit  of  genuine  eloquence  (a)^  like  an 
intense  fire,  is  kept  alive  by  fresh  naaterials :  every  new  commo- 
tion gives  it  vigour,  and  in  proportion  as  it  burns,  it  expands  and 
brightens  to  a  purer  flame.  The  s^me  causes  at  Rome  produced 
the  same  eflfect.  Tempestuous  times  called  forth  the  genius  of 
our  ancestors.  The  moderns,  it  is  true,  linve  taken  fire,  and  rose 
above  themselves,  as  often  as  a  quiet,  settled,  and  uniform  govern- 
ment gave  a  fair  opportunity  ;^but  eloquence,  it  is  certain,  flou- 
rishes most  under  a  bold  and  turbulent  democracy,  where  the 
ambitious  citizen,  who  best  can  mould  to  his  purposes  a  fierce 
and  eontentious  multitude,  is  sure  to  be  the  idol  of  the  people. 
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In  the  conflict  of  parties,  that  kept  our  ancestore  in  agitatioo, 
laws  were  multiplied:  the  leadiog  chiefii  were  the  faTOurite 
demagogues;  the  magistrates  were  often  engaged  in  midoight 
debate  ;  eminent  citizens  were  brought  to  a  public  trial ;  families 
were  set  at  variance ;  the  nobles  were  split  into  factions,  and  tb^ 
senate  waged  incessant  w^r  against  the  people.  Hence  that 
flaipe  of  eloquence  which  blazed  out  under  the  republican 
government,  and  hence  that  constant  fuel  that  kept  the  0aroe  alive. 

The  state,  it  is  true,  was  often  thrown  into  convulsions;  but 
talents  were  exercised,  and  genius  opened  the  way  to  public 
honours.  He  who  possessed  the  powers  of  persuasion,  rose  to 
eminence,  and  by  the  arts  which  gave  him  popularity,  he  was 
sure  to.eclipse  his  colleagues.  He'strengthened  his  interest  with 
the  leading  men,  and  g&in^d  weight  and  influence  not  only  in  the 
senate,  but  in  all  assemblies  of  the  people.  Foreign  nations  (b) 
courted  his  friendship.  The  magistrates,  setting  out  for  their 
provinces,  made  it  their  business  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  popular  speaker,  and,  at  their  returp,  took  care  to  renew  their 
homage.  The  powerful  orator  had  no  occasion  to  solicit  for 
prefermenft:  the  offices  of  praetor  and  consul  stood  open  to  receive 
him.  He  was  invited  to  those  exalted  stations.  Even  in  the 
rank  of  a  private  citizen  he  had  a  considerable  share  of  power, 
since  his  authority  swayed  at  once  the  senate  and  the  people. 
It  was  in  those  days  a  settled  maxim,  that  no  man  could  either 
rise  to  dignities,  or  support  himself  in  office,  \vithout  possessing, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  a  power  of  words,  and  digpity  of  language. 

Nor  can  this  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  werecoIlect»  thatper- 
sons  of  distinguished  genius,  were  on  variousoccasions,  called  forth 
by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  in  their  presence  obliged  to  act 
an  important  part  Eloquence  was  tbe  ruling  passion  of  all.  The 
reason  is,  it  was  not  then  sufficient  merely  to  vote  in  the  senate; 
it  was  necessary  to  support  that  vote  with  strengtl^  of  reasoning, 
^nd  a  flow  of  language.  Moreover,. in  all  prosecutions^  the  party 
accused  was  expected  to  make  his  defence  in  person,and  to  examioe 
the  witnesses  fc)^  who  at  that  time  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
in  written  depositions,  but  were  obliged  to  give  their  testimony 
in  open  court  In  this  manner,  necessity,  no  less  than  tbe  temp- 
tation of  bright  rewards,  conspired  to  make  men  cultivate  the  arts 
of  oratory.  He  who  was  known  to  possess  the  powers  of  speech, 
was  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  The  mute  and  silent  character 
fell  into  contempt  The  dread  of  shame  was  a  motive  not  less 
powerful  than  the  ambition  that  aimed  at  honours.  To  sink  into 
the  humiliating  rank  of  a  client,  instead  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
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of  a  patron,  was  a  degrading  thought.  Men  werfe  unwillirtg  to  see- 
the followers  of  their  ancestors  transfeir^  to  other  families  for 
protection.  Above  all,  they  dreaded  the  disgrace  of  being  thought 
unworthy  of  civil  honours ;  and,  if  by  intrigue  they  attained  their 
wishes,  the  fear  of  being  despised  for  incapacity  was  a  spur  to 
quicken  their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  literary  fame  and  com- 
manding eloquence. 

XXX.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  as  yi?t  'seen  the  his- 
'torical  memoirs  which  Mucianus  faj  has  collected,  and  lately 
published,  containing,  in  eleven  volumes,  thfe  transactions  of  the 
times,  and,  in  three  more,  the  letters  of  eminent  men  who  figured 
on  the  stage  of  public  business.  This  portion  of  history  is  well 
authenticated  by  the  original  papers,  still  extant  in  the  libraries 
of  the  curious.  From  this  valuable  collection  it  appears,  that 
Pompey  and  Crassus  fbj  owed  their  elevation  as  much  to  their 
talents  as  to  their  fame  in  arms ;  and  that  Lentulus  ^c^,  Metel* 
lus,  Lucullus,  Curio,  and  others  of  that  class,  took  care  to  enlarge 
their  minds,  and  distinguish  themselves  by  their  powers  of  speech. 
To  say  all  in  one  word,  no  man^  in  those  times,  rose  to  eminence 
ill  the  state,  who  had  not  given  proof  of  his  genius  in  the  forum 
and  the  tribunals  of  justice. 

•^  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Importance,  the  splendour, 
and  magnitude  of  the  questions  discussed  in  that  period,  served 
to  animate  the  public  orator.  The  subject,  beyond  all  doubt,  lift* 
the  mind  above  itself;  it  gives  vigour  to  sentiment,  and  energy  to- 
expression.  Let  the  topic  be  a  paltry  theft,  a  dry  form  of  plead- 
ing, or  a  petty  mfsdemeanor :  will  not  the  orator  feel  himself 
cramped  and  chilled  by  the  meanness  of  the  question^?  Give  him 
a  cause  of  magnitude,  such  as  bribery  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, a  charge  for  plundering  the  allies  of  Rome,  or  the  murder 
of  Roman  citizens,  how  different  then  his  emotions!  how  sublime 
each  sentiment  !  what  dignity  of  language !  The  effect,  it  must 
be  admitted,  springs  from  the  disasters  of  society.  It  is  true,  that 
form  of  government,  in  which  no  such  evils  occur,  must,  beyond 
all  question,  be  allowed  to  be  the  best ;  but  since,  in  the  course 
of  human  affairs,  sudden  cpnvulsions  must  happen,  my  position 
is,  that  they  produced,  at  Rome,  that  flame  of  eloquence  which  at 
this  hour  is  so  much  admired.  The  mind  of  the  orator  grows 
and  expands  with  his  subject.  Without  ample  materials  no 
•plendid  oration  was  ever  yet  produced.  Demosthenes,  T  believe, 
rdid  not  owe  his  vast  reputation  to  the  speeches  which  he  made 
against  his  guardians  fdj;  nor  was  it  either  the  oration  in  defence 
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of  QuiDCtius,  or  that  for  Arcbias  the  poet,  that  established  the 
character  of  Cicero.  It  was  Catilinet  it  was  Verres,  it  was  Milo^ 
and  Mark  Antooy,  that  spread  so  much  glory  round  him. 

Let  nie  not  be  misunderstood  :  I  do  not  say,  that  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  a  bright  display  of  eloquence,  it  is  fit  that  the  public 
peace  should  be  disturbed  by  tbe  machinations  of  turbulent  and 
lawless  men.  But,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  question  t)efore  us,, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  euquiAi^  about  an  art  which 
thrive^  and  flourishes  most  in  tempestuous  times.  It  were,  no  ' 
'doubt,  better  that  the  public  should  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace, 
than  be  harassed  by  tbe  calamities  of  war :  but  still  it  is  war  that 
produces  the  soldier  and  great  commander.  It  is  the  same  with 
Eloquence.  Tbe  oftener  she  is  obliged,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to^ 
take  the  field,  tj>e  more  frequent  the  engagement,  in  which  she 
gives  and  receives  alternate  wounds,  and  the  more  formidable  her 
adversary  the  more  she  rises  in  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  returns 
from  the  warfare  of  the  forum  crowned  with  unfading  laurels. 
He,  who  encounteiTS  danger,  is  ever  sure  to  win  the  suffrages  of 
mankind.  Forsucbisthe  natureof  the  human  mind,  that,  ingene- 
ral,  we  choose  a  state  of  security  for  ourselves,  but  never  fail  to 
gaze  with  admiration  on  the  man,  whom  we  see,  in  the  conflict 
of  parties,  facing  bis  adversaries,  and  surmounting  difficulties. 

XXXVIII.  I  proceed  to  another  advantage  of  the  antient  fo- 
rum ;  I  mean  the  form  of  proceeding  and  the  rules  of  practice  ob- 
served in  those  days.  Our  modern  custom  is,  I  grant,  more  con- 
ducWe  to  truth  and  justice ;  but  that  of  former  times  gave  to  elo« 
quence  a  free  career^  and  by  consequence^  greater  weight  and 
splendour.  The  advocate  was  hot,  as  now,  confined  to  a  f^w 
hours  (a)  \  he  might  adjourn  as  often  as  it  suited  his  conveni- 
ence; he  might  expatiate,  as  his  genius  prompted  him :  and  tbe 
number  of  days,  like  that  of  the  several  patrons,  was  unlimited. 
Pompey  was  the  first  who  circumscribed  tbe  genius  of  men 
within  narrower  limits  (h)^  In  his  third  consulship  be  gave  a 
check  to  eloquence,  and,  as  it  were,  bridled  its  spirit,  but  still 
left  all  causes  to  be  tried  according  to  law  in  the  forum,  and  be^ 
£Dre  the  prastors.  The  importance  of  the  business,  which  was 
decided  in  that  court  of  justice,  will  be  evident  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  transactions  before  tbe  centumvirs  (c)^  who  at  present 
have  cognizance  of  all  matters  whatever.  We  have  not  so  much 
as  one  oration  of  Cicero  or  Caesar,  of  Brutus,  Caslius,  or  Calvus, 
or  any  other  person  famous  for  his  eloquence,  which  was  delivered 
before  the  last-mentioned  jurisdiction,  excepting  only  tbe  speeches 
of  Asinius  Pollio  (d)  for  the  heirs  of  Urbinia.     But  tboec 
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speeches  were  deliTered  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, when,  after  a  long  peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  a  profound 
tranquillity  at  home,  that  wise  and  politic  prince  had  conquered 
all  opposition,  and  not  only  triumphed  over  party  and  faction^ 
but  subdued  eloquence  itself. 

XXX.IX.  What  I  am  going  to  say  will  appear,  perhaps,  too 
minute ;  it  may  border  on  the  ridiculous,  and  excite  your  mirth  t 
with  all  my  heart ;  I  will  hazard  it  for  that  very  reason.  The 
dress  now  in  use  at  the  bar  ha»  an  air  of  meanness :  the  speaker 
is  confined  in  a  close  robe  (a)y  and  loses  all  the  grace  of  action. 
The  very  courts  of  judicature  are  another  objection:  all  causes 
are  heard,  at  present,  in  little  narrow  rooms,  where  spirit  and 
strenuous  exertion  are  unnecessary.  The  orator,  like  a  generous 
steed,  requires  liberty  and  ample  space :  before  a  scanty  tribunal 
his  spirit  droops,  and  the  dulness  of  the  scene  damps  the  powera 
of  genius.  Add  to  this,  we  pay  no  attention  to  style;  and  indeed 
how  should  we  P  No  time  is  allowed  for  the  beauties  of  composi- 
tion :  the  judge  calls  upon  you  to  begin,  and  you  must  obey, 
liable,  at  the  same  time,  to  frequent  interruptions,  while  docu* 
roents  are  read,  and  witnesses  examined. 

During  all  this  formality,  what  kind  of  an  audience  has  the 
orator  to  invigorate  his  faculties  ?  Two  or  three  stragglers  drop  in 
by  chance,  and  to  them  the  whole  business  seems  to  be  transacted 
in  solitude.  But  the  orator  requires  a  different  scene.  He  de« 
lights  in  clamour,  tumult,  and  bursts  of  applause.  Eloquence 
,  must  have  her  theatre,  as  was  the  case  in  ancient  times,  wheti 
the  forum  was  crowded  with  the  first  men  in  Rome;  when  a 
numerous  train  of  clients  pressed  forward  with  eager  expectation ; 
when  the  people,  in  their  several  tribes;  when  ambassadors  from 
the  colonies,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy;  attended  to  hear  the  de- 
bate ;  in  short,  when  ail  Rome  was  interested  in  the  event  We 
know  that  in  the  cases  of  Cornelius,  Scaurus,  Milo,  Bestia,  and 
Vatinius,  the  concourse  was  so  great,  that  those  several  causes 
were  tried  before  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  A  scene  so 
vast  and  magnificent  was  enough  to  inflame  the  most  languid 
orator.  The  speeches  delivered  upon  those  occasions  are  in  every 
body's  hands,  and,  by  their  intrinsic  excellence,  we  of  this  day 
estimate  the  genius  of  the  respective  authors. 

XL.  If  we  now  consider  the  frequent  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  the  right  of  prosecuting  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  state ; 
jf  we  reflect  on  the  glory  that  sprung  from  the  declared  hostility  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters ;  if  we  recollect,  that  even  Scipio, 
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Sylla,  and  Pompey,  were  not  sheltered  from  the  storiDS  of  elo- 
queDce*  what  a  mimber  of  causes  shsdl  we  see  conspiriog  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  forum !  The  maligoity  of  the  human 
heart,  always  adverse  to  superior  characters,  encouraged  the  ora-r 
tor  to  persist  The  very  players,  by  sarcastic  allusions  to  men  in 
power,  gratified  the  public  ear,  and,  by  consequence,  sharpened 
the  wit  and  acrimony  of  the  bold  declaimer. 

Need  I  observe  to  you,  that  in  all  I  have  said,  I  have  not  been 
speaking  of  that  temperate  faculty  (a)  which  delights  in  qui^ 
times,  supported  by  its  own  integrity,  and  the  virtues  of  modera^- 
tion?  I  speak  of  popular  eloquence,  the  genuine  offspring  of  that 
licentiousness,  to  which  fools  and  ill-designing  men  have  given 
(be  name  of  liberty »  I  speak  of  bold  and  turbulent  oratory,  that 
intlamer  of  the  people,  and  constaot  companion  of  sedition ;  that 
ieroe  mcendiary  that  knows  no  compliance,  and  scorns  to  tem« 
porize ;  busy,  rash,  and  arrogant,  but,  in  quiet  and  well  regulated 
governments,  utterly  unknown.  Who  ever  beard  of  an  orator 
at  Crete  or  Lacedaemon  ?  Ti>  those  states  a  system  of  rigorous 
discipline  was  established  by  the  first  principles  of  the  constitu^ 
tion.  Macedonian  and  Persian  eloquence  are  equally  unknown. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  every  country,  where  the  plan  of  go^ 
vernment  was  fixed  and  uniform. 

At  Rhodes,  indeed,  and  also  at  Athens,  orators  existed  with-* 
out  number,  and  the  reason  is,  in  those  commtuiiUes  the  people 
directed  every  thing;  a  giddy  multitude  governed,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  all  things  were  in  tbe  power  of  aii.  It»  like  manner, 
while  Rome  was  engaged  in  one  perpetual  scene  of  contention; 
while  parties,  factions,  and  internal  divisions,  convulsed  the  stilte: 
BO  peace  in  the  fonim,  in  the  senate  no  union  of  sentiment;  while 
the  tribunals  of  justice  acted  without  moderation ;  while  the 
magistrates  knew  no  bounds,  stud  no  man  paid  respect  to  eminent 
merit ;  in  such  times  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Rome  pro^ 
duced  a  race  of  noble  orators;  as  in  the  wild  uncultivated  field 
the  richest  vegetables  will  often  shoot  up,  and  flourish  with  un- 
common vigour.  And  yet  it  is  fair  to  ask.  Could  all  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Gracchi  atone  for  the  laws  whfch  they  imposed 
on  their  country  ?  Could  the  fame  which  Cicero  obtained  by  his 
eloquence,  compensate  for  the  tragic  end  to  which  it  brought 
\kxax'(a)  ? 

XLI.  The  forum,  at  present,  is  the  last  sad  relick  of  ancient 
oratory.  But  does  that  epitome  of  former  greatness  give  the  idea 
of  a  city  so  well  regulated,  that  we  may  rest  contented  with  our 
form  of  government,  without  wishing  for  a  reformation  of  abuses? 
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If  we  except  the  man  of  guilt,  or  such  as  labour  under  the  hard 
iiand  of  oppressioUi  who  resorts  to  us  for  our  assistance?  If  a 
municipal  city  applies  for  protection,  it  is,  when  the  inhabitants, 
harassed  by  the  adjacent  states,  or  rent  and  torn  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, sue  for  protection.  The  province,  that  addresses  the  senate 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  has  been  oppressed  and  plundered, 
before  we  hear  of  the  complaint  It  is  true,  we  vindicate  the  in- 
jured, but  to  suffer  no  oppression  would  surely  be  better  than  to 
obtain  relief.  Find,  if  you  can,  in  any  part  of  the  \vorId  a  wise 
and  happy  community,  where  no  man  offends  against  the  laws: 
in  such  a  nation  what  can  be  the  use  of  oratory?  You  may  as  well 
profess  the  healing  art  where  ill  health  is  never  known.  Let  men 
enjoy  'bodily  vigour,  aud  the  practice  of  physic  will  have  no  en- 
couragement In  like  manner,  where  sober  manners  prevail,  and 
submission  to  authority  of  government  is  the  national  virtue,  the 
powers  of  persuasion  are  rendered  useless.  Eloquence  has  lost  her 
field  of  glory.  In  the  senate,  what  need  of  elaborate  speeches, 
when  all  good  men  are  already  of  one  mind?  What  occasion  for 
studied  harangues  before  a  popular  assembly,  where  the  form  of 
government  leaves  nothing  to  the  decision  of  a  wild  democracy, 
but  the  whole  administration  is  conducted  by  the  wisdom  of  a 
single  ruler?  And  agnin;  when  crimes  are  rare,  and  in  facts  of 
no  great  moment,  what  avails  the  boasted  right  of  individuals  to 
commence  a  voluntary  prosecution  ?  What  necessity  for  a  studied 
defence,  often  composed  in  a  style  of  vehemence,  artfully  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions,  and  generally  stretched  beyond  all  bounds, 
when  justice  is  executed  in  mercy,  and  the  judge  is  of  himself 
disposed  to  succour  the  distressed  ? 

Believe  me,  my  very  good,  and  (as  far  as  the  times  will  admit) 
ray  eloquent  friends,  had  it  been  your  lot  to  live  under  the  old 
republic,  and  the  men  whom  we  so  much  admire  had  been  re- 
served for  the  present  age  ;  if  some  god  had  changed  the  period 
of  theirs  and  your  existence,  the  flame  of  genius  had  been  yours, 
and  the  chiefe  of  antiquity  would  now  be  acting  with  minds  sub- 
dued to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Upon  the  whole,  since  no  man 
can  enjoy  a  state  of  calm  tranquillity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raise 
a  great  and  splendid  reputation  ;  to  be  content  with  the  benefits 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  without  detracting  from  our  ances- 
tors, is  the  virtue  that  best  becomes  us, 

XLII.  Materpus  concluded  (a)  his  discourse.  There  have  been, 
said  Messala,  some  points  advanced,  to  which  I  do  not  entirely 
accede;  and  others,  which  I  think  require  farther  explanation, 
But  the  day  is  well  nigh  spent    We  will,  therefore,  adjourn  tb« 
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debate.  Be  it  as  you  think  proper,  replied  Matemus;  and  if,  in 
what  I  have  said,  you  find  any  thing  not  sufficiently  clear,  we 
will  adjust  those  matters  in  some  future  conference.  Hereupon 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  Embracing  Aper,  I  am  afraid,  he  ttid, 
that  it  will  fare  hardly  with  you,  my  good  friend.  I  shall  cite 
you  to  answer  before  the  poets,  and  Messala  will  arraign  you  at 
the  bar  of  the  antiquarians.  And  I,  replied  Aper,  shall  make  re< 
prisals  on  you  both  before  the  school-professors  and  the  rhetori- 
cians. This  occasioned  some  mirth  and  raillery.  We  laughed| 
tnd  parted  in  good  humour. 
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yOTES  ON  THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY. 


Sbctiok  I. ,  faj  TACtTUS  eompvtet  990  yean  from  the  ftmiuUtion  of  HoniC 
to  Ibe  end  of  Nero,  when  the  followinf  Hittory  begins.  The  battle  of  AGtium  was 
in  the  year  of  Rome  793  ;  from  that  ttoM  the  rei^t  of  Aagustus  and  the  succeed-^ 
Id;  emperora  form  a  period  of  98  years  to  the  end  of  Nero,  who  died  A.  U.  C.  821. 
CbJ  The  history  of  Rome  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  is  emphatically  called  by 
Tacitas  the  history  of  the  Roman  people.  From  the  battle  of  Actiom,  it  is  pro« 
perly  the  history  of  the  emperors. 

fcj  Tacitus  was,  probably,  raised  to  the  office  of  qusstor  by  Vespasian,  and 
perhaps  to  the  senaforian  rank.  Under  Titas  he  advanced,  in  the  rejnilar  grada- 
tion of  the  magistracy,  to  the  functions  either  of  tribune  or  oedile ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Domitian  he  was  one  of  the  qaindecimriral  coHege,  as, well  ai  pretor.  Sec 
Annals,  xi.  s.  11. 

fdj  It  is  evident  from  tliis  passage  that  Tacitus  published  his  History  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  since  Nerva  is  called  the  Deified  Nerra,  and  the  apotheosis  of  the, 
emperors  was  always  after  their  death.  Nerva  began  his  reign  A.  IT.  C.  949,  and 
died  in  the  year  851,  when  Trajan  succeeded  by  adoption, 

SBCTioir  II.  fttj  The  history  Included  the  whole  time  from  the  first  of  Galba 
to  the  assassination  of  Domitian:  and,  for  that  reason  some  of  the  commentators 
are  of  opinion  that  the  four  princes  put  to  the  sword  are  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
and  Domitian.  Others,  observing  that  the  whole  of  Domitian* s  reign  is  lost,  ndafit 
Ibeir  notiona  tu  tlie  present  state  of  oar  author*s  work,  and  reckon  Piso,  who  was 
adopted  by  Galba,  one  of  thefottr  murdered  princes. 

fhj  The  insurrection  agsinst  Galba  was  an  act  of  sadden  violence;  soon  bef^an 
and  ended.  The  three  civil  wars  were  as  follows:  ].  Olho  and  Vitcllrns:  9.  Vi^ 
tellins  and  TespasiaD :  3.  Lucius  Antonius  and  Domitian,  A.  U.  C.  845.  The 
account  of  this  last  war  is  lost.  All  that  can  be  collected  at  present  is,  that  An- 
tonius, who  commanded  the  legions  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  formed  a  league  with 
some  of  the  German  uaf  Ions,  and  declared  war  against  Domitian.  He  hazarded  9 
battle  with  Lneiua  Maximos,  and  met  urith  a  total  overthrow.  He  was  slaiu  m 
the  engagement.  Suef.  in  Domitian,  s.  vi.  The  foreign  wars  that  distracted  the 
empftrc,  during  the  rage  of  eivil  commotions,  were,  one  in  Judea,  and  the  other  witir 
CivlKs,  tlic  BatftVisiD  chief.  . 

fej  Rrit^U  was  fleelly  ovbdwcd  iu  the  reign  of  Domitian.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricola.     It  was  afterwards  eeg  lected  and  almost  lost. 

fdJ  For  the  Swmatlano  and  the  Soevians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

fej  For  more  of  the  pretended  Nero,  see  Hist.  ii.  s.  8.  The  Parlhians  were  oM 
the  point  of  declartnf  war  in  lavour  of  another  impostor,  who  took  the  name  of 
Nero,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  V,  C.  834|  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Domi" 
tian,  A.  U.  C.  841. 

CfJ  The  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
the  lava  of  Mount  Tesuvies,  in  the  beginning  of  Titus*s  reign,  A.  U.  C.  833. 

fgj  See  the  con6agration  of  the  Capitol,  Hist<  iii.  ».  67  and  71. 

fhj  Collectora  of  the  imperial  revenue  were  instituted  by  the  emperors,  in  order 
to  entrench  on  the  power  of  the  proconsuls,  who  were  the  proper  officers  in  alt 
the  provinces  that  remained  under  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Informers  were 
raised  to  the  office  of  imperial  procurators,  and  obtained  weight  and  influence  in 
the  cabinet.     Adepti  procurationet  et  interiorem  yotentiam. 

(i)  The  treachery  of  friends  was  the  scourge  and  pest  of  society  fur  sevcial 
years.  Trajan  repressed  the  mischief.  See  his  praise  for  that  public  benefit  in 
Pltny*8  PaDegyric,*s.  49.     Reddita  4st  amieit  Jldes,  UberU  pUloi^  ebsequium  servie. 
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Sbgtiom  IJI.  (a)  Some  of  the  coaaeftCators  lisvc  •bjccied  to  tlic  icBtiBcit 
raprcMcd  by  Tteito*  id  thia  place.  Brotier  rallo  it  atroz  gentemiia,  Btft  «l«t  it 
the  fair  coostraction  >  li  it  this  :  The  craows  of  tlM  Roman  ^*^^  were  mrii,  tiMt 
tbey  coo  Id  do  loagcr  expect  tbc  protectioo  of  the  gods.  They  had  draws  doiralbc 
ircageaooe  of  heaven.  Lucaa  haa  a  aiviilar  aenliaMnt ; 
Felix  Roma  qOidem,  civea^na  habitnrn  bcntoa. 
Si  Libertatia  sopcria  lam  cnra  fiiiaflet, 

team  tindicU  placet.  Pa  A  »•▲!«.  lib.  It.  ver.  107. 

See  Cicero  to  the  mbm  effect^  De  Nat.  Deornm,  lib.  iii.  a.  89. 

SncTioH  IV.  fa  J  Galba,  who  waa  not  arrived  from  Spain. 

Sbctioh  V.  ("aj  The  praetorian  goarda  had  shown  thewaeWea,  at  all  timm, 
flrmly  attached  to  the  C«aarean  family. 

CbJ  For  an  accoont  of  Nymphidioa  and  hia  rath  ambition,  aoe  the  Appendix  lo 
the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Aonala. 

CcJ  The  rigonr  with  which  Qalba  anpportcd  and  enforced  military  diacipUne,  ia 
atated  by  Sueiouint,  in  Galba,  t.  6. 

Sectioh  VI.  ("aj  Tor  Titna  Viaina  and  ComcUna  Lnco,  tee  tiia  Appendix  to 
the  Sixteenth  Book  of  the  Annala. 

CbJ  For  Galba*t  jonrney  from  Spain,  the  fate  of  Cingonina  Vanm,  and  Petroaiaa 
Tarpiliaoot,  tee  Appendix  to  Anaalt,  xvi. ;  and  thia  book,  a.  37. 

fcj  See  alao  in  the  tame  Appendix,  an  account  of  thetlanghtcr  coaunitted  near 
the  fatea  of  Rome  by  Galba*8  order ;  and  Ihit  book,  a.  37. 

CdJ  Nero  had  foraMd  a  new  legion  compoacd  of  men  dranghtcd  from  themariact. 
See  thia  book,  8.31. 

t'ej  The  Ibrret  from  Britain  nod  Germany,  which  Nero  had  tent  forward  on  a 
wild  expedition  to  the  ttraitt  of  the  Catpian  Sen,  were  all  recalled  to  fnell  thein- 
tarrcction  of  Viodex  in  Gaol.- 

(fj  See  the  Appendix  to  Annalt,  xvi. 

fgj  For  tbe  rebellion  in  Gaol,  excited  by  the  enterpriaing  tpirit  and  nadaoatid 
aonrage  of  Vindex,  tee  Appendix  to  Anoalt,  xvi. 

Sbctiok  VII.  faj  Themnrder  of  Footeiut  Capito  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
of  Clodint  Macer  in  Africa,  hat  been  related  in  the  Appendix  to  Annala,  xvi, 

CbJ  Galba,  at  hit  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  waa  tcvcnty-thme  yeart  aU< 
See  the  Appendix  to  Annalt,  xvi. 

Sbctiom  V11I.  faj  Clovint  Rufot  waa  a  writer  of  hittory.  Pllny  the  yonagff 
aaya,  he  told  hia  friend  Vergioint,  If  you  ateet  with  any  fhing  in  my  Hiatory  thtt 
givet  you  offence,  yon  will  be  to  good  at  to  remember,  that  Hiatory  mnat  am  hatiay 
the  cautc  of  Truth.  Yon  know,  replied  Veryinint,  that  whatefnr  I  hntodanc^  it 
hat  been  ever  my  with  to  have  nil  my  actiona  laithfnlly  related  by  anch  n  wffcar  w 
yonrtelf.    Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epiat.  19. 

CbJ  The  people  of  Ganl,  who  ttood  for  Vindex,  were  the  Se^nani,  the  Adnl,  and 
the  Arverni ;  far  whom  aee  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  gth  Volama. 
The  ttatet  that  lay  near  the  Icgiona  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhint,  were- the  th^ 
gonet  and  theRemi.    See  the  Geographical  Table  at  tha  end  of  the  Kghth  VolaaM. 

fcj  Tbe  German  armiet  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  Vindex  nt  Veaontlnm, 
See  tbe  Appendix  to  Anoalt,  xvi. 

fdj  Vcrginiut  commanded  tbe  legions  00  tbe  Upper  Rhino.  For  nn  nrconot  tf 
him  and  hit  conduct,  tec  tbe  Appendix  to  the  Aanalt,  xvi.  1. 19.  Whan  ha  v«  fc- 
called  by  Galba,  Hordeooint  Flaccot  tucceeded  to  tlie  command. 

Section  IK.  CaJ  Thit  wat  Viielliut,  whom  in  theao^oel  we  fdmll  aeeempc>«*r 
of  Rome.  Galba  tent  him  to  command  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  while  Hordtoaiot 
Flaccot,  a  man  in  yeart,  and  greatly  afflicted  with  the  font,  waa  likely  to  rrnaia 
Inactive  in  the  province  of  Upper  Germaay.    Sec  Snet.  in  Vitellio,  a.  7. 
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CbJ  The  short  reflection  of  T&citnt  on  the  tppoifitineDt  of  ytteTtln ,  is  nnder- 
•tood  two  diiTerefit  ways  by  the  cominentstors.  Accordinff  to  some,  the  true  read* 
ifif^  is,  Id  itttis  videbttfur.  That  by  Galba  was  thought  snlBcient ;  according^  to 
others,  Id  fatis  videhatuty  The  fates  ordained  It.  The  last  is  in  the  manner  of 
ThcHas,  and  therefore  adopted  in  the  translation. 

Sbcttor  X.     fa  J  See  the  History,  book  if.  s.  1. 

SccTioH  XI.  fa)  It  has  been  mentioned  in  former  notes,  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  An^nstos  to  keep  the  nianageraent  of  Egypt,  the  great  corn-market  of  Rome, 
in  bis  own  hands.  The  expression  of  Tacitus  is  remarkable ;  domi  retinerey  to  re- 
acrre  the  administration  for  his  own  cabinet-council.    See  Annals,  \\.  s.  59. 

fhj  Tiberius  Alexander  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but,  to  qualify  him  for 
the  office  of  governor,  he  wan  made  a  Roman  knight.  He  was  probably  the  tam« 
person  who  is  mentioned,  Annats,  xr.  s.  S8. 

("cj  For  Mauritania,  Rbvtia,  Noricum,  aiid  Thrada,  sec  the  Geographical  Tabia 
at  tiM  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

SccTtoir  XII.  faj  Belgic  Gaul  began  firom  the  Scheld  CVFicautJ  and  ex- 
tended to  the  rirer  Seqoana  (the  Seine).  Th«  revolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  is  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  s.  16. 

Sbctiov  Xni.  faj  Icelua,  the  Ihrourite  fireedman,  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi  s.  13.    See  Pliny  the  elder,  lib.  xxxiii.  s.  9. 

fbj  For  Olho*s  conaectiOtt  with  Poppca,  see  Airaalr,  xiil.  s.  45  and  46. 

Sbction  XIV.  faj  Suetonius  says,  Pisonem  Licinianum,  uobilem  egregiumqU€ 
Juvenem^  ac  tibi  olim  probatUsimum^  tetiamentoque  semper  in  bona  et  nomtn  adscitum^ 
repentt  i  medid  salutantium  turbd  opprehendityfHumque  appellant^  perduxit  in  eaeirap 
me  pro  eoneiene  etdoptavit.  Suet,  in  Galba,  s.  17.  According  to  this  account,  Galba 
w«a  determined  in  bin  choice,  and  did  not  want  the  advice  of  Lnco  He  adopted 
Piaofrom  ioelfaatioB,  proprid  ehctione.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Galba,  gives  the 
same  account.  For  an  account  of  Pise's  pedigree,  see  Brotier,  4th  edition,  vol. 
iH.  page  905. 

SBOTfOW  XV.  fa  J  Romnltts  classed  the  citieens  of  Rome  In  thirty  eurias,  and 
f^n  that  circnmstance  the  Lex  Curiata  took  its  name.  Tlie  law  was  enacted  by 
tlM  people  aasembled  in  their  several  curias.    See  Annals,  xi.  s.  29. 

CbJ  Piso^s  father,  mother,  and  brother,  were  put  to  death  by  Claudius.  Another 
brother  (the  conspiracy  against  Nero  being  detected)  opened  his  veins  and  bled  to 
dMfii.    See  Annals,  xv.  s.  sg. 

MmrnnQW  XVIU.  faj  Thunder  and  figfUning  were  always  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  a  warning  not  to  transact  public  business.  Jove  tonante,J\tlgurante, 
ttmriHa  populi  habere  n^at.    Cfcero  De  Divinatione,  lib.  il.  s.  18. 

fbj  According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early  period  of  the  com- 
■aonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  bis  favourite  comrade,  and  by  that  tie  of 
IHendship  all  were  mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.  The 
eoaaeqiieiice  was,  that  a  warlike  spiiit  pervaded  the  whole  army.  See  Livy, 
nb.  ix.  a.  39. 

Sbctiow  XX.    (aj  See  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  8.  15. 

SxcnoH  XXI.  ^a^  See  in  Suetonius  an  arcoutit.  of  Otho*s  ^rcumstances, 
•ad  hia  expensive  luxury.  Otho  did  not  scruple  to 'say,  that  nothing  short  of 
the  imperial  power  could  save  him  from  utter  ruin  ;  and  wln-ther  he  died  in  battle, 
or  fbll  a  victim  to  his  creditors,  was  immaterial.  If  hi  principem  e€  stare  non  potse ; 
mJkUpie  r^errey  ab  koste  m  acie,  an  in  Jbro  sub  creditortbus  caderet,  Snet.  tn  Otho, 
•.  5.    See  alao  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Galba. 

C^J  Plao  bad  been  by  Nero  ordered  into  exile,  and  migftt  probably  return  with  a 
■rind  CKasperated,  and  deep -smothered  resentment,  according  to  the  rerses  made 
against  Tiberius,  during  his  Retreat  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes. 
V«£.  ft.  Na.  14/  3  M 
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-Rcgaabit  lanpiiM  mnlto 


Ad  rcgBQm  qiiitqait  renit  ab  exiUo.  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  sg. 

SectiOX  XXII.  (a)  Tbe  cbvactcr  of  Olho,  m  here  deliDeated  by  tbe  ucr-^ 
riDff  pencil  of  Tn4:itaiy  it  finely  copied  by  Corneitle  is  bis  tra|^cdy,  entitled  Otbo. 
A  rcTiew  of  tbe  ▼ariont  paisaget,  vblcfa  arc  transplanted  into  tbe  Freucb  pUy, 
would  be  an  agreeable  amntement  to  every  reader  of  taf  te,  bnt  cannot  be  compriMd 
within  tbe  limits  of  a  note.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  what  Corneilie  binvelf 
bas  said  in  tbe  preface  to  bis  tragedy.  He  makes  it  bis  boast  tbat  he  traaslatcd  as 
much  as  be  possibly  could ;  and  it  does  not  appear  tbat  tbe  malignant  critics  of  that 
day  charged  him  with  petty  larceny,  or  railed  at  him  with  Tiruleocc  for  tbe  ase 
which  be  thought  proper  to  make  of^  great  historian.  Comcille^s  words  are  as 
follows  :  lA9uJ€t  de  cetU  tragedie  est  tiri  de  Taciitf  qui  comimeuee  S9S  kutmrtipar 
celU'Ci.  Let  caracteres  de  cetue  que  J*y  feu  gMrler,  y  eent  lee  m^mee  que  ches  c^ 
incemparahle  auteur^  que  fai  traduit  tumt  qu'^il  m'a  iU  poeeMe. 

Section  XXVll  (^J  The  place  called  Velahrmm  lay  between  tbe  Foramaad 
Mount  Palatine.  Tbe  MiUmnum  oiirsuai  was  at  tbe  upper  part  of  tlw  Fonun.  Tbs 
Temple  of  Saturn  was  at  tbe  fiot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

fbj  See  Suetoniosy  Life  of  Otho,  a.  6. 

Section  XXX.  faj  See  Juvenal's  dcacription  of  Olbo's  effeninacy,  and  kis 
lookiog-glass,  sat.  ii.  ver.  99. 

Section  XXXi.  (aj  A  portko  bnill  by  Vipaanins  Agrippa  in  the  field  of 
Mars.     Horace  says. 

Cum  bene  notam 
Purticus  Agrippa,  et  Via  te  conspexerit  Appt.    Hob.,  lib.  1.  epist.  6. 

Section  XXXV.  (aJ  Suetonius  ssys,  Galba  put  on  bis  breaat-plate,  obserr- 
tng,  at  the  same  time,  tbat  it  would  be  a  poor  defence  against  so  many  svords. 
Life  of  Gttlba,  s.  19.  Plutarch  relates  that  tbe  soldier,  being  aakcd  by  Gslbs, 
Who  gave  him  orders,  had  tbe  spirit  to  answer,  **  My  oath  and  my  duly.** 

Section  XXXVI.  (a)  In  every  Roman  camp  the  statue  of  tbe  emperor  wsf 
placed  in  the  tribunal,  at  tbe  bead.quarters  of  the  general.    See  Annals  ev.  i.  99. 

(bj  The  form  of  tbe  military  oath  was  as  follows  .  Jurant  miUtet^  omnia  eeitmui 
facturotf  qua  prwceperit  imperatar  ;  naa^aoai  deeerturoe  miUtiam,  nee  mortem  naue^ 
9uret  pro  RomanA  republic^,    Vegetius,  lib.  ii.  cap«  5. 

Section  XXXVll.    (aJ  See  tbe  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

(b)  Polycletus,  Vatinios,  Hclius,  and  Bnlotns,  were  fsvourite  frecdmeo,  vbo 
rose  to  wealth  and  honours  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  For  more  of  Ualotns,  see  Sect. 
In  Galba,  s.  15. 

(cj  Vinins  alone  had  amassed  riches  enough  to  discharge  the  donative,  which 
had  been  promised  to  the  soldiers  by  Nymphidius,  in  the  name  of  Galba,  but  which 
was  still  withheld.    See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

Section  XLl.  (a J  This  was  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Rostra.  It  has  been 
observed  in  a  former  note,  that  the  Pulpit  of  Harangues  was  adovned  with  tbe 
beaks  of  ships,  and  thence  called  Rottra,  For  Galba*s  death  and  fiineral,  sec 
Suetonius  in  Galba,  s.  90. 

Section  XLll.  CaJ  Galba  laboured  under  tlie  weight  of  crimes  comniiul 
by  bU  minister,  Titus  Vioius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  accomplice  in  Ibeploir 
which  was  occasioucd  by  his  own  iniquity. 

Section  XLIV.  CaJ  On  seeing  the  head  of  Galba,  Olho  cried  out.  This  it 
nothiog,  my  fellow-soldiers :  bring  me  the  bead  of  Piao.    See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

Section.  XLVI.  faj  Flavius  Sabinius  had  lieen  appointed  prefect  of  the  rity 
by  Nero.  Tbe  soldiers  loved  the  vices  of  the  former  reign,  and  for  that  reason  coo- 
linued  Sabious  in  the  same  office.  For  more  of  Sabinus,  see  .History,  ii.  s.  74  aad 
75 ;  and  Suet,  in  Vespasian,  s.  1. 

Section  XLVII.    C^J  The  two  consuls,  Galba  and  Viulus,  beiug  cut  off,  the 
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power  of  eonveofng  Ihc  senate  devolved  to  the  city  praetor.  See  Cicero's  Epistlci, 
lib.  X.  epist.   12. 

fb)  For  Veraola,  Ike  wifeof  Ptto,  tee  Pliny  tbe  contnl,  lib.  ii.  epist.  so. 

fcj  Crifiptna,  tbe  daufbter  of  Vinius,  boof ht  ber  father's  head  at  a  great  price 
fr«>ni  the  bands  of  assassins.     Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

Section  XLVIII.  (aj  CaWisins  Sabinus,  mentioned  in  this  place,  was  probably 
the  person  who,  in  Calignla^s  reign,  commanded  in  Paunonia,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  compelled  to  end  his  dayi,  A.  U.  C.  799.  His  wife  Cornelia,  whom  we 
find  abandoned  to  ber  libidinoas  passions,  almost  redeemed  her  character  in  the 
last  act  of  ber  life.  She  perished  with  her  husband.  Seneca  talks  of  a  person  of 
tbe  name  of  CaWisins  Sab  inns,  who,  hesays^id  not  know  how  to  enjoy  his  success 
So  the  world  with  moderation  ;  but  whether  that  was  the  Sabinus  of  Tacitns  is  un- 
certain.    Numquam  vidi  komiHtm  beatum  indtcentim.     Srneca,  epist.  xxvii. 

SECTiOTt  L.  (aJ  The  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  A.  U.  C.  706  ;  that  of  Mutina,  be- 
tween Marc  Antony  and  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  711 ;  of  Philippi,  In  thi 
year  of  Rome  713  ;  and  the  siege  of  Perusia,  A.  U.  C.  714. 

fbj  Vespasian,  in  tbe  reign  of  Caligula,  was  a  time-serving  flatterer  ;  and,  being 
afterwards  overwhelmed  with  debts,  was  a  man  of  an  equivocal  character.  See 
Suet,  in  Vcspas.  s.  9,  3,  and  4. 

Sectiom  LI.  (aJ  For  the  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  tbe  overthrow  of  his  army,  see 
tbe  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

SE«mo?f  Lfl.  faj  See  Suetonius,  in  Vitellio,  s.  7. 

Section  LVL  faj  For  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  see  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  the 
«nd  of  the  Second  Volume. 

SEGTiOff  LVII.  CaJ  The  first  legion  was  probably  stationed  at  Btmna.  See  the 
Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

Section  LIX.  C^J  P^i*  <^^  legion  called  the  Italic,  see  History,  li.  s.  6,  note  (c.^ 

fbj  The  Tanrinian  squadron  was  so  called  from  the  TaorinI,  or  people  of  Turiiiy 
See  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Second  Volume. 

Section  LX.  (a)  For  TrebcUlus  Maximns,  see  Lifeof  Agricola,  s.  16. 

Section  LXI.  (a J  The  vast  range  of  mountains  called  the  Alps,  separatiiig 
Italy  from  GanI  and  Germany,  were  divided  into  several  parts,  which  have  their  dis- 
tinct names,  such  as  Cottinn  Alps,  Penine  Alps,  &e.  Sec  |bc  Geographical  Table 
At  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Volumr. 

Section  LXII.  f^J  For  the  sloth,  drunkenness,  and  other  vices,  of  Vitellins,  see 
Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  s.  17. 

fbj  Suetonius,  in  Vitel.  s.  8. 

Section  LXUL  (aJ  For  Divodnrum,  and  tbe  Mediomatrici,  see  the  Geogra- 
phical Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

Section  LXIV.  fa  J  The  original  says,  in  civitaie  Leuciyum ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  civittUy  as  used  by  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  writers,  goncrnliy  im- 
plies a  state,  and  not  a  city  in  the  modern  accfptation  of  the  word.  For  Leuci,  sec 
the  Geographical  Table  at  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

(bj  See  this  book,  s.  a^. 

(c)  This  cohort  was  usually  quartered  st  Lyons.    See  Annals,  Hi.  s.  41. 
Section  LXV.  (a)  For  tbe  animosity  that  subsisted  between  the  people  of  Lng- 

dunum  {Lyons J  and  the  city  of  Vienoe,  see  tbe  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi  3  and  for 
Vienne,  seethe  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

fbj  Tbe  people  of  Lyons  waged  war  against  Vindex«  and  on  th^t  account  Galba 
made  them  feel  bis  resentment 

(cj  The  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  separated  by  the  ri^^r  Rhodanus,  now 
the  Rhone, 

(d)  The  people  of  Viei|ne  favoured  tbe  revolt  pf  Vindex*  See  the  Appendix  t^ 
^anals^  xvi. 
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Section  LXVf.  f^)  01iT«-braDchef  aod  sacred  TCftmeots  were  aiaally  ^\u 
played  ia  cases  of  distress,  wlien  the  conquered  saed  iw  mercy.  So  we  read  in  Livy  '• 
Ji^m—  oUa  ac  velam$iUa  tupplicum  porrigtntes,  oraM^  ui  reciftrent  sese^  rtceptotque 
tutartntur.     Livy,  lib.  hxit.  s.  30. 

Section  LXVII.  fa)  The  territory  of  tbe  Helvetii  was  a  part  of  Celtic  Gaa^ 
more  extensive  tban  wbat  is  now  called  Switzerland.  Tbe  people  are  celebrated  by 
Julius  Cxsar  for  Ibeir  military  virtue,  and  constant  warfare  witb  tbe  Germany. 
Helvetii  reliquoi  CaUot  virtute  pracedunty  quodjerg.  quotidianit  prmliis  cum  Germanit 
eontendanty  cum  aut  suit  Jinihua  eos  prohibent,  aut  ipsi  an  eorumjinibus  btUum  genMt, 
Cssar  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i.  s.  1. 

(bj  Broticr  says,  this  place  was  called  in  ancient  inscriptions,  Ue*publiea  aquem- 
•M,on  account  of  tbe  salubrity  of  tbe  waters.  He  luppoacs  it  to  be  wbat  is  now 
called  JBodsn,  in  tbe  territory  of  Switzerland, 

Section  LXVJII.  fa  J  For  Moas  Vocetlus,  see  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  tbe 
-end  of  tbe  Second  Volume. 

CbJ  For  Aventicuro,  see  tbe  Geographical  Table. 

SBcrioir  LXX.  faj  Tbe  AlaSyUana  was  a  body  of  cavalry,  originally  raised  by 
Sylla.  For  tbe  Padui  (now  the  Po\  sec  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  tbe  end  of  tbe 
Second  Volume. 

CbJ  VitelUos  bad  been  proconsul  in  Africa,  where  be  administered  tbe  a£Durt  of 
tbe  province  witb  an  unblemished  reputation.    Suetonius,  in  Vitcll.  a.  5. 

fc)  For  tbe  municipal  cities  here  eauBMnited,  see  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

fdj  Tbe  squadron  of  horse,  called  Ala  Petrina^  bad  been  stationed  in  Cumber- 
land, as  appears  by  a  lapidary  inscription  set  forth  in  Canulen^s  Britannia. 

f€j  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Second  VuIuum, 

f/J  Penine  Alps  ;  sec  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 
Tbe  ^btignanut  ilfi/es,  mentioned  in  this  passage,  oceans  tbe  soldiers  who  fought 
under  tbe  colours,  Vexillay  and  not  under  tbe  Eagle*.  The  uujuliaries,  tbe  vetcraas 
detained  in  the  acrvice^  and  the  men  draughted  from  tbe  legiooa,  were  of  this 
description. 

Section  LXXI.  (aj  Otho,  to  appease  tbe  fury  of  tbe  soldiers,  bad  tbrovi 
Mariua  Celsos  into  prison.  At  that  time,  be  couUI  instigate  tbe  soldiers  to  perpe- 
trate any  atrocious  deed,  but  to  command  them  to  forbear  was  not  in  bis  power. 
OiAoat  nondam  cmctwitOM  inerat  ad  prakib^ndwm  sctiut  j  jubtrt  Jmm  p^i^rui.  Set 
this  book,  s.  xlv. 

Section  LXXII.  fa  J  Tigellinns  has  been  often  mentioned.  See  Annals,  zW.t. 
57  i  XV.  s.  37 ;  and  Appendix  to  Annuls,  xvi. 

fbj  For  Siouessa,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  6G  j  and  see  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

Section  LXXIII.  f^J  For  CalvU  Crispinilla,  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvl  j 
and  see  Plutarch,  in  Galba. 

Section  LXXV.  faj  Suetonius,  in  Vitell.  s.  6. 

Section  LXX VII.  faj  Tbe  number  of  Consuls,  in  the  coume  of  this  evrsffsl 
year,  was  so  gremt,  that  it  will  not  be  oaeless  to  place  tba  list  in  one  view  brivrc  tbf 
cyn  of  the  reader. 

A.  U.  C.  898.  Consuls, 

On  the  Kalends  of  January,   C  Galba, 
Hist.  i.  S.I.  2^iuius. 

Kalends  of  March,     (  SsWins  Otbo, 
Hist.  i.   s.  77.  2 '^itianus  Olbo. 

Kalends  of  May,        C  VerginiusRiifas, 

Hist.  i.  s.  77.  I  Pompeius  Vopiacus. 

Kaleoda  of  July,         (  Celio*  Sabinos, 
Hist.  i.  s.  77.  I  Flavins  Sabinus. 
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A.  U.  C.  899.  Coniul*. 

On  tbe  Kalends  of  Sep tcmbcr^C  Arriiis  Aotooioas, 
Hist.  i.  B.  77.  I  MariusCelsus. 

Kaleodsof  November,  5  Fabius  Valens, 
Hist.  ii.  8.  1.  I  Aiieiius  Caecina. 

Cseciaa  being  pronounecd  a  traitor  by  the  sennte^  <mi  tbe  day  before  Ibe  kalends  of 
January,  A.  U.  C.  893,  tbe  consul  for  a  ainf  Ic  day,  being  tbe  last  of  tbe  year,  wai 
Rosins  Regains.     Hist.  iii.  s.  37. 

fbj  Arrins  Antoninus,  wbo  afipears  in  tbe  foregoing  list  of  consols,  was  grand- 
fatber  to  Antoninns  Pius,  tbe  upright  and  virtuous  emperor.  See  letters  to  him  by 
(be  younger  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  epist.  3  and  15  ;  lib.  v.  epist.  10. 

fcj  For  Cadius  Rnfns,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  %2.  For  Pedius  Blscns,  see  Annnlsi 
XIV.  a  18. 

CaJ  Sec.  LXXVIII.  For  tbe  cities  of  Hispalis  and  Emerita,  see  tbe  Geogta- 
pbicat  Table  at  tbe  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

fbj  See  Soetonins,  Lifeof  Otbo,  s.  7. 

Section  LXXXIV.  f'aj  This  rule  of  military  subordination  stands  confirmed  t>y 
experience  in  every  age  and  country.  We  read  in  Livy  «  speech  of  Panlus  Amiliua 
to  tbe  same  effect.  Unum  imperatorem  in  exercitu  pravidere  et  contulerty  quid  agenthtm 
tit^deherey  nunc  per  te,  nttnccum  its  quos  ath^eaverii  inefmtilmm*  In  quo  exercitu^ 
miUteSf  consulf  et  imperator,  rumoribus  vulgi  Hrcumaguntur,  ihi  nihil  talutare  e.tse. 
Livy,  lib.  xliv.  s.  34. 

Sbctior  LXXXVf .  ("a J  The  isle  in  tbe  Tiber,  now  railed  Tsoia  di  Sf.  BartoUmeo. 

fhj  Tbe  Sttblician  Bridge,  so  called,  hecaose  built  with  wood.  A  foundation  0/ 
•olid  marble  was  laid  afterwards,  but  nothing  remains  at  present  but  the  rnins. 

Section  LXXXVII.  faj  See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  24. 

Section  LXXXVIIT.  ("a)  See  tbe  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Volume. 

Section  LXXXIX.  faj  Furtus  CamillusSeribonianos commanded  in  Dalmatia, 
A.  17.  C.  7gs.  Being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  boM  ambftlon,  be  induced  the  sol- 
diers to  swear  fidelity  to  himself,  and  went  into  open  rebellioa.  His  letters  to  the 
emperor  Claudius  were  written  in  a  tone  of  menace,  requiring  him  to  abdicate,  and 
lire  a  private  cHisen.  In  tbe  mean  time,  the  rebel  legions,  with  the  versatility 
common  to  the  military  mind,  returned  to  their  duty ;  Scribontanus  Aed  to  a  smalt 
island  of  tbe  Adriatic,  on  tbe  coast  of  Illyricum,  and  there  waa  seized  and  put  to 
deatb  by  Volaginius,  a  common  soldier,  on  tbe  fifth  day  of  bis  rerolt.  Suetonius, 
i»Claudio,  s.  35.     See  Tacitns,  Hist.  ii.  s.  75. 

fb)  Numa,  the  founder  of  religions  ceremonies,  made  tbe  Romans  believe,  that 
aalung  as  they  piescrvrd  the  celestial  arms,  called  Ancilia,  which,  be  said,  were  sent 
down  by  tbe  gods,  Rume  would  prove  invincible,  and  triumph  over  all  her  enemies. 
Accordine:ly  we  read  in  Livy  tbe  proc-esMion  of  the  SHliau  priests,  on  stated  days,  at- 
tending tite  AiiciHsi  with  song  and  dance  Ihiongh  the  streets  of  Rome.  Saiios  cates- 
Ha  arma^  qua  Ancilia  appellantury  f^rre^  ac  per  urbem  ire  canentes  earmina  eum  tri- 
pudiis  solemniqve  taltatu  Jutserat  Numa»  Lrvy,  lib.  i.  s.  30.  This  institution  waa 
neglected  by  Otbo.    Suetonius,  Life  of  Otbo,  s.  8. 

Section  XC.  faj  M.  Valerius  Trachalns  was  joint  consul  with  SiKus  Itaficus, 
A.  V.  C.  821.    See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi. 

CbJ  Otbo  left  tbe  city  of  Rome  on  the  S4th  day  of  March,  as  appears  ft-om  Sue- 
tonius, wbo  mentions  bis  neglect  of  the  institutions  relating  to  the  Ancilia,  as  an 
inanspiciotts  beginning  of  the  war.  Suetonius  adifs,  that  he  set  out  on  the  day  when 
all  wbo  paid  their  worship  to  tbe  mother  of  tbe  gods  began  the  usual  ceremonies. 
Kow  that  day  was  tbe  gth  of  tbe  kalends  of  April,  which  answers  to  tbe  24tb  of 
Varcb.    See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otbo,  a.  8. 
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Section  I.  ^aj  TACITUS  nay*  that  furtune  wm  then  layio;  the  fooadation 
•f  a  new  imperial  boaie,  which  provej  to  be  benvficial  and  ditastroot  to  the  people, 
•nil  aUo  to  the  Tery  fanily  that  was  raised  to  that  prr.eaiineare«  This  in  prrfrcil|: 
clear,  when  we  consider,  that  Rome  was  happy  under  Veftpnsian  and  Titus,  but 
groaned  under  Domitian,  till  the  tyrant  was  destroyed,  and  the  Flavian  line 
was  extingaished. 

CbJ  Titus,  at  this  time,  was  in  bia  Iweoly^igbth  year.  By  the  favour  of  Nar< 
eisfiis,  to  whom  Vespasian  paid  his  court,  Titua  was  educated  in  the  palace  with 
Brttanuicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  The  prince,  then  destined  by  his  father  to  sac- 
eeed  to  the  empire,  was  cut  off  by  the  Tillaiay  of  Nero ;  and  Titus,  whoae  vleva* 
tiuo  was  uot  then  fureseen,  lived  to  be  the  delight  of  the  Human  people. 

(^cj  Suetonius  tells  us  that  Narcissus,  the  favourite  fireedman,  consulted  a  for- 
iiinctellcr  about  the  destiny  of  Brit^nnicus:  theanswrr  was  unfaTonrable  to  the 
yuung  prince,  but  assured  Titus  that  be  was  bom  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Suf- 
lonius,  in  Tito,  s.  a. 

SccTioif  II.  CaJ  Berenice  was  sister  to  Agrippa  II.  and  wife  of  Herod,  king 
of  Chalcis,  in  Syrif .  For  ipore  of  her,  and  her  conuexiun  with  Titns,  sec  Appendix 
to  Hist.  v.s.  91. 

^6J  When  Tttna  no  longer  sails  along  the  const,  but  puts  off  to  sea,  Tacitus  calli 
italH»lder  woymge,  audent»oribt$9  tpalii$\  an  expression,  which,  in  the  present  stsfe 
of  nayigation,  may  provoke  the  smile  of  a  mariner*  The  compass  wm  not  luTcnted, 
and  men  did  not  like  to  loae  sight  of  the  shore. 

("cj  At  the  town  of  Paphos,  which  atoodon  the  wcptem  side  of  the  isle  of  Cypras, 
•  temple  was  dcdicntfd  to  Venns  thence  called  the  Paphian  Venus.  The  account  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  Tacitus  gives  us,  has  been  condemned  by  soaw 
critics  as  an  idle  digression :  but  when  it  is  considered  that  the  history  of  suprri 
atition  was  not  uninteresting  to  the  Romans,  this  passage  will  not  be  thong^t  in* 
proper.  The  great  historitn  baa  been  cb^rgfd  with  irreligion  ;  but  the  attention 
ahown  on  thia  occasion,  and  m«ny  Qthers,  to  t^ie  various  modea  of  worship,  may 
serve  to  vindicate  hia  cbikracter. 

SEf;T|p]i  HI.  faj  Aerias  ha^  been  mentioned  in  anotber  place,  aa  the  Ibaader 
of  the  Paphian  temple :  Annals,  iii.  a.  63.  Tacitua  adds,  that  the  name  of  ^Irriot 
was  applied  by  many  to  the  goddess  hcfself ;  and  accordingly,  Pansanias,  lib.  i.  cap. 
14,  calls  her  Ovpaviay. 

(h)  Cinyraa  is  said  by  ApoUodoms  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  kings  of  Assyria. 

{cj  Thamiras  introduced  t)ie  science  of  augury,  which  waa  founded  altogethcf 
in  deceit  and  fraud.  Accordingly,  we  iiud  that  care  vm  taken  to  keep  it  i^  the 
bands  of  two  families,  that  the  secret  of  tbe  art  might  not  trauapire. 

(d)  This  circumslance  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  his  Natural  History.  Ctl^rt 
fanum  kabet  Vtntru  Paphpt,  in  c^jus  quqndan^  arast  aoa  implfUi.    Pliny,  lib.  ii.  a.  96. 

fej  Tbe  worship  paid  to  Venus,  as  the  parent  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  was 
of  ancient  date,  and  known  for  ages  to  the  Assynaa*  The  rude  state  of  sculpture 
may,  perhaps,  account  fur  the  representation  of  the  goddess,  ^m  described  by  Taci« 
tns.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  makea  thiit  obscryation.  The  statuary,  he  saya,  bad 
not  tbe  skill  to  give  the  elegance  of  symmetry  and  proportion  :  be  therefore  left 
the  form  and  delicacy  of  Venus  to  tbe  imagination.  As  Ovid  says,  #i  fW  iattnt^ 
meliora  putat. 

Section  IV.  ^aj  Tbe  r«pid  success  of  Vespasian  had  well  nigh  ended  thf 
Jewish  war.  Jerusalem  was  the  only  ptacf  that  h^ld  out.  See  Appeadix  to  Apasls, 
"xvi.  s.  10;  aud  the  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s«  3. 

Seo.  VI.  CaJ  The  Parthians  were  originally  a  people  from  Scythin:  in  procen 
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of  Cine,  when  tbeir  emjpire  grew  to  eirengtti,  they  bectine  the  grand  rUale  of  the 
Romans.  The  overthrow  of  Craaaut  is  well  known.  Both  nations  experienced  alter- 
nate disasters  in  the  course  of  their  various  wars.     See  Annals,- xt.  b.  S4  and  27. 

CbJ  The  last  civil  war  was  that  hetwcea  Viudex  and  Nero.  See  Appendix  t« 
Annals>  xvi.  s.  19. 

(^cj  It  will  he  proper,  in  this  place,  to  state  the  names  of  the  Roman  legions, 
and  the  places  where  they  were  stationed.  A  short,  but  i-iear,  acconnt  of  this 
matter  will  help  to  renorc  the  diffi^ltics  which  might  otherwise  occur  in  the 
aeqnel  of  the  history.  Brotitr  has  performed  this  useful  task  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy. See  qoarto  edition,  vol.  iii.  p.  406.  A  compendious  view  of  what  he  has 
aaid  on  the  suhject  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable ;  as  it  will  show  the  whole  strength 
of  the  empire  in  the  important  crisis  now  before  us. 

The  names  of  the  several  legions  were  as  follow  : 

I.  Legio  Prima,  the  first  legion. 

fi.  Legio  Pkima  Italica,  the  first  ilaUc  legion,  raised  by  Nett>,  as  nppeari 
in  Oio,  lib.  Iv. 

a.  Legio  Peima  Adjutrix,  an  additional  legion,  according  to  Dio  raised  by 
Nero  from  the  marines,  and  for  that  reason,  called  Legio  Prima  Adjutrix  Ciastieorum, 

4.  Legio  SscvifDA,  the  second  legion. 

5.  Legio  Sbcuhba  Adjutrix,  raised  by  Vespasian  during  the  war  with 
Vitellitts. 

6.  Legio  Tfhtia,  the  third  legion  ;  stationed  in  Syria. 

7    Legio  Te&ti  a  ;  another,  called  also  the  third,  in  Egypt. 

8.  Legio  Terti  a  ;  another,  stationed  in  Africa. 

9.  Legio  Quarta,  the  fourth  legion,  called,  to  distkignisb  it  from  another 
fourth  legion,  Legio  Quarta  Macedonica, 

10.  Legio  Quarta,  another  fonrth  legio%  called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
Lngio  Quarta  ^cythUa, 

II.  Legio  Quint  a,  the  fifib  legion. 

18.  Legio  Quimta  Macedonica,  the  fifth  legion,  called  the  Afneedbnum. 

13.  Legio  Sexta,  the  sixth  legioo,  sometimes  called  Legio  Sexta  Victrie, 

14.  Legio  Sexta  Ferrata  \  another  sixth  legion,  with  the  ndttttioa  of 
f errata f  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 

15.  Legio  Septima  Claudiana,  the  seventh,  called  also  the  Ciaudiau. 
.16.  Legio  Septima  Galbiana,  the  seventh,  callai  the  Ga/6iaa. 

17.  Legio  Octava,  the  eighth  legion,  sometimes  called /avi'cfa. 

18.  Legio  Nona,  tbe  ninth  legion  j  sometimes  called  Qemina,  becanae  it  was 
one  legion  formed  out  of  two. 

19.  Legio  Dbcima,  the  tenth  legion>  quartered  in  Spain. 

80.  LegioDec  IMA,  another  tenth  legion,  quartered  in  Judsea. 

21.  Legio  Undbcima,  the  eleventh  legion,  oometimcs  with  the  addtlional  title 
of  Claudiana, 

22.  Legio  Duodecima,  the  twelfth  legion,  sometimes  called  Ltgio  I>modecima 
jpttisaiaeq. 

83.  Legio  Tertia    Decima,    the  thirteenth    legion,  called    also  Gemina,  . 
because  competed  of  two  united  into  one.     Legio  Quarta  Decima,  the  four- 
teenth legion. 

84.  Legio  Quinta  Dbciha,  the  fifteenth  legion,  stationed  in  the  Lower 
Gernuny. 

85.  Legio  Quinta  Decima,  another  fifteenth  legioo,  quartered  in  Judaea, 
fometimes  called  Legio  Quinta  Decima  ApoUinarie. 

86.  Legio  Sexta  Decima,  the  sixteenth  legion. 

87.  Lbgio  Septima  Decima,  the  seventeenth  legioo,  thought  to  be  one  of 
tbose  that  suffered  in  the  slaughter  of  Varus. 
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98.  Lsaio  PuoDBTlCBMIMA,  tkc  «i(bt«tstli  kfioa,  aMtbcr  of  the  legioM 
wider  Varus. 

99.  Lbgio  Undbticbsiima,  tbeniocteratli  kfioa,miMtber  legion  vs^er  Vwm. 
80.  Le<ii«  ViCBSiiMA,  the  tventietli  legioa,  oilleil  by  Dio  Vmierim  Victrix, 

SI.  Legio  Uha-et-vigbsbima,  the  tweaty-fint  legioD,  Sonet i«et  with  the  ad- 
dilMA  of  jRa/MMr. 

89.  Legio  Duo-BT-viCESSiiiA.llietweoty-weoBdIcfMMi,  stolioaed  m Gerasay. 

88.  Lboio  Doo-bt.vigbbsiiia»  anotlMr.  tvpeuly-sccoad  legion,  qoartered  hi 
Efypt. 

84.  Lbgio  b  Classicis,  a  lefion  foraed  out  of  tbe  ■HHriae  soldiers  by  Vitelfios 
ia  bio  laal  distrcsa,  b«t  soob  leceired  ioto  Voqposiaa's  party,  aad  Berar  oMrc  dis- 
tinguished. 

Such  were  tbe  names  of  the  legions  that  oceor  in  Taeilns.  If,  froM  tbe  wbolc 
•nmber,  we  deduct  the  serenleenlb,  eighteenth,  and  uineteentb,  wbtrb  were  all  cnt 
oJT  nndar  Vams,  and  also  the  last,  formed  out  of  tbe  narinca  by  Tif^Kns,  and  beard 
of  no  more,  it  will  appear,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  theeosning  wafs,  tbemiKtnry 
cslabUsbwent,  esclnaire  of  tbe  Airoca  in  Italy,  conaiated  of  Tbirtt  Lbs  10 vs. 
Tbeie  statfona  ware  as  follows  : 

/a  J3r»7iua.— The  second,  ninth,  twentiotb.  In  Spain '^^The  irst  Adjvtiiib* 
tbe  sixth,  tbe  teaA.  In  6<M/.*-Tbe  first  Italic.  In  L^wer  Gsnmmy.^Tbe  first, 
fifth,  fiflcantb,  sixteenth.  /«  Upper  Germany. — ^The  fourth,  twenty-first,  twenty- 
second.  In  Paanoaia.— The  seventh  Galbian,  the  thirteenth.  In  Da/molur.-^Tbe 
derentb,  tbe  fonrteenlb.  In  ilfar«ia,**The  seventh  aandian,  the  elgbl h .  In  Syria. 
—The  third,  fourth,  sixth,  twelhb.  In  /adoNi.— Tbe  fifth,  tenth,  fifteenth.  In 
j;g]gi<v-«Tb(S  third,  tbe  twenty  second,    /a  4/rica.— The  third. 

That  so  small  a  number  of  legions  should  be  abW  not  only  to  eonqncr  but  to  keep  in 
iBbjeetion  tbe  wide  extent  of  the  Roasan  world,  might  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  we  did 
not  know  tbe  wisdom  with  whieb  the  legions  were  established,  and  tbe  military  dis- 
cipline that  was,  for  a  number  of  ages,  strictly  maintained  tbrowgbont  tbe  Roman 
armiea.  Brotier  observes,  that  Marshal  Saxe,  whose  extraordinary  geniRs  and  great 
experieaoe  are  anirersally  known,  was  of  opiniaa  that  France  would  do  well  to  adopt 
tbe  system  of  tbe  Roman  legions,  and  new.model  her  armies  on  that  admirable  plan 
of  discipline.  See  MimtnrtM  mtr  PTi^fanieriey  em  TraiU  cfer  Ugmu,  euivant  rExemph 
des  ancmni  Bonmmw,  par  M.  ie  Mcr4chal  49  Saat, 

8BCT10B  VIII  faj  A  anmber  of  impostors,  at  differeat  tiBMa,assmtted  tbe  amae 
of  Nero.    See  Suetoaios,  ia  Nero.  a.  57. 

Sboviob  IX.  ("aj  Tbe  sanM-ferooity  appaarad  ia  Ifero*s  eouatenance  after  be 
was  dead.    See  Appeadix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  is. 

Sectioh  X.  (^aj  His  brother  was  Viblua  Secandos ;  a  maa  eoaricted  of.  eater* 
tion.  Annals,  xi?.  s.  98. 

Sbqtiob  XI.  ("aj  See  Aanals,xir.  s.  99 ;  Saetonins,  ia  Nero.  a.  99, 40. 

CbJ  For  tbe  excelleat  character  of  Vestricius  Sporioaa,  see  Pllay,  Kb.  ii.epiat.  7' 
aad  lib.  iii.  epiat.  1  and  10. 

CcJ  Jnrenal  has  given  a  different  description  of  Otho  on  bis  march,  sat.  il.  ver. 
9f^    Rot  poetic  licence  cannot  weigh  against  tbe  truth  of  history. 

Section  XII.  ^aj  For  tbe  maritime  Alps,  see  tbe  Goograpbieal  Table  at  tbe 
end  of  tbe  Second  Volume  ;  and  sec  Annals,  xv.  s.  39,  note  (a). 

Sbgtiob  XVII.  faj  For  Sylla*s  cavalry,  see  Hist.  i.  s.  70. 

CbJ  Tbe  country  betwen  the  Po  sod  the  Alps,  comprising  Piedment^  Moni-^^rratf 
tbe  Milancae  •,  the  principal  cities  were,  ilfsdtoiaaasi,  /foearia,  Sporodia,  ytreeUm, 
See  Hist.  i.  s.  70  ;  and  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XX.  faj  Casclna  wore  tbe  eagumy  which  was  the  G««rBsaB  drew  (see 
tbe  maanersof  tbe  Germaas,  a.  17),  and  tbe  bracaoif  or  breecbea,  which  dislingnishcd 
tbe  Cauls.  The  southern  part  of  Gaul  waa  called  eaUia  Narbvnentia,  aad  alsa 
Sraccata* 
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SscTiON  XXUl.  C^J  Tbit  Tillagr,  whidi  iiccordiag  toClarerivf,  stood  at  the 
•dittaoce  of  twenty  miles  from  Cremona,  and  is  now  called  Cantto^  has  been  rendered 
fii«0QS  by  the  defeat  of  Otho,  and  afterwards,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  third  book  of 
this  History,  by  that  of  Vitellias. 

Section  XXIV.  (qJ  It  appears  in  Suetonius,  that  the  place  which  is  called  Coi' 
torvM  by  Tacitui,  was  a  spot  where  the  Temple  of  Castor  was  built :  Olho  tribus  qui* 
itmjverum  mediacribus prmiiUf  apud  AipeSyCireaqme  Piacentiam,  et  adCastoris  (SUP- 
PLE Tbmplvm)  f«4Kf  Uc9  nomen  ^sty  zieit.  -Suct^n.  in  Ollione,  s.  9.  It  was  abont 
tweke  miles  from  Cremon*,  between  the  Ponnd  the  Addna  {now  Adda.) 

^ECTiosr  XXV.  faj  Epipbanes  was  the  son  of  Anttocb«s  IV.  king  of  Com- 
msgroe,  a  district  of  Syria. 

Section  XXVII.  fgj  Tictnnm,  a  cky  bnilt  by  the  Transalpine  Ganis  on  the 
•irerTicions,  which  is  beautifully  described  by  Silins  Italicos  iuiht  followin|^  lines  t 
Cteruleas  Ticinus  nqoas  et  stagna  vadoao 
Perspicuas  servat  turbari  nescia  fondo, 
£t  nitidnm  viridi  lente4raliit  nmne  liqnorem^ 
Vix  credas  labi,  ripis  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Argutos  inter,  Tolucrna'esrtamina,«aDCus 
Somiiferam  docit  Incenti  gnrg ite  lympham. 

De  Bello  Punico,  lib.  iv.  ver.  6t. 
li  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  description  is  strictly  true.     Mr.  Addison 
says,  he  does  not  know  why  the  poet  has  represented  it  as  so  very  gentle  and  still  a 
nver,  as  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with  the  stream  thirty  miles  in  an  hour, 
by  tbe  help  of  but  one  rower. 

Section  XXIX.  CmJ  The  people  of  Vienna  were  obliged  V§  purchase  tbe  pao- 
tection  of  Valens.     Hist.  i.  s.  66. 

f^J  In  an  army,  where  alt  alike  from  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest  committed  tlie 
most  violent  outrages,  the  soldiers  knew  no  subordination.  Guilt,  when  widely 
spread,  leveln  all  distinction.    Lucan  truly  obserresi 

i  Facinns,  ^nos  inquiuat,  sequai.  Phai^sjI  l.  lib.  w,  vcr.  990. 
Section  XXX.  f<ij  Cecina  was  admired  by  bis  soldiers  for  those  agreeabia 
secondary  qaalities,  which  often  gain  the  affections  of  the  multitade.  Corbnlo, 
the  great  commander,  who  is  so  mnch  extolled  by  Tacitus,  united  to  hb  superior 
talents  the  specious  trifles  that  conciliate  favour.  Super  ejperientiam  sapientiamqm€^ 
etiam  specie  inanium  validus.    Annals,  xiii.  a.  8. 

Section  XXXI.  ("a  J  VitelUus  was  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  that  beseemed 
to  act  <«uder  the  direction  of  others,  not  from  thf  Impulse  of  his  own  mind. 
.  Section  XXXiV.  ^mj  It  has  been  already  mentipned,  that  Otho  had  in  his  arm|f 
two  thousand  gladiators  ;  a  disgraceful  expedient,  says  Tacitus,  but  in  ci^il  vara 
adopted  by  the  ablest  generals.  D^orme  auxiiiuMf  ted  per  civUUt4ama  etiam  eeverU 
ducibus  usurpatum.    See  this  book,  s.  vi. 

Section  XXX VII.  faj  For  the  conduct  of  Suetonius  PanUnus,  and  the  bril- 
liant success  of  his  arms  in  Britain,  see  Annals,  xiv.  from  section  SQ  to  40. 

Section  XXXVIIl.  faj  Sallust  has  a  similar  observation  :  Natura  mortalium 
tvida  imperii^  et  prttcepe  ud  explendam  cmimi  eupidimem.  De  Bell.  Jogurth.  s.  6. 
The  sequel  of  this  section,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  hnmau  passions  and  the 
-caoses  of  civil  commotion  are  unfolded,  has  some  resemblance  to  a  passage  in 
l^ncaUj  which  has  been  quoted  in  a  former  note. 

Namqne  ut  opes  nimias  mundofortuna  subacto 
Intnlit,  &c. 

£t  cum  consolibus  turbantes  jura  tribuni. 
•     ••••#•  Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  160. 

Section  XLXVI.  faj  B^otier  observes^    that  the  place  to  which  the  Otboniaaf 
advanced  ia  now  called  T<fr  Anzolini,  between  the  rivers  Ollio  and  Derm^wt. 
TOL.  S.  NO.    14.  $M 
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8BCT10N  XL.  C^J  The  Addua  (now  A4daJ  MU  iato  tkc  Po,  mbont  u  aikitt 
the  west  of  CrcnoMi. 

(bj  The  tBDte  for  tliov  aad  splcttdour  was  so  freat,  that  nooe,  who,  la  tbat  agff 
were  wbat  we  now  call  people  of  fashion,  cbose  to  appear  on  the  App'iaa  or  Flam< 
nUa  road,  or  to  make  an  eacursioa  to  their  rillas,  without  a  train  of  NuaidUni 
aiounled  on  the  swift  horses  of  their  country,  to  rtdc  before  the  carriages,  aad  f iva 
notice,  by  a  clond  of  dast,  that  a  great  man  was  on  the  road  For  this  fact  we  sre 
indebted  to  Seneca,  who  says,  Omnesjam  sic  pertgrinmUurf  ut  iUo*  Nmmidtnum  j>r»» 
eurrat  equitattUf  ai^me  ut  agmen  curtorum  aniecef/nt:  turfeest^  nutlot  esse,  fui  ocear* 
rtntes  vid  d^ieiant -^  fmi  Aaaeslaai  keminem  ventre  wtagme  puleere  attendamt.  Seneca, 
cpist.  183. 

Sectxov  XLII.  fa  J  Snetonins  expressly  says,  that  Otho,  in  the  last  engage- 
awnt  at  Bedriacnm,  was  defeated  by  a  stratagem.  His  soldiers  were  called  oat 
to  be  present  at  a  general  pacification,  and,  in  the  yery  act  of  saluting  the  Vitelliaa 
army,  were  suddenly  attacked.    Soeton.  Life  of  Otho,  s.  9. 

Sbction  XLIIL  M  Wor  the  twenty-first  legion,  called  Rapdx,  see  this  book, 
a.  6,  note  (c). 

Section  XLIV.  faj  In  the  civil  wars  no  priaoocrs  were  made,  to  be  nfterwirdi 
aold  to  slavery  ;  and,  by  consequence,  no  quarter  was  given.  Plutarch  in  his  se- 
couut  of  this  battle,  describes  a  most  dreadful  carnage.    Sea  the  Life  of  Otho. 

Sbctioh  XLVl.  CqJ  We  hare  here  a  noble  sentiment,  in  direct  oppoaitiontntht 
•toic  doctrine  of  suicide. 

Section  XLVIL  faj  Tacitus  has  told  us,  tbat  Otho^s  mind  was  not,  like  bis 
hody,  dissolved  in  luxury.  Nan  trat  Othoni*  mollis  et  cvrpori  emilia  oaiami.  Hist. 
I.  a.  92.  His  speech  upon  this  occasion  shows  that  he  conid  ihiak  with  dipity. 
See  Suetonius,  Life  of  Otho,  s.  lo. 

Sbctioii  XLVIIL  CaJ  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  were  of  the  JalisB 
line  J  Claudius,  and  Nero  (by  adoption))  were  of  the  Clandian;  Galba  was  of  the 
house  of  Servios ;  Otho,  of  the  Salvian  family. 

Section  XLIX.  C^J  This  was  Verginius  Rufus,  who  conquered  Vindcx  ia  Gsal, 
and  had  the  moderation  to  decline  the  imperial  dignity  when  offered  to  him  by  the 
legions.    See  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  a.  18. 

fbj  Nero,  in  his  last  distress,  fearing  that  his  head  would  be  exhibited  as  a  publie 
apectacle,  gave  directions  fttr  bis  foneml.  Otho  did  the  same  i  though  taiatedwitb 
Nero^s  vices,  he  closed  the  scene  with  dignity. 

("cj  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  he  himself  risited  Otho's  tomb  at  Brixellum*  Those 
perishable  materials  have  long  since  mouldered  away ;  but  the  epitaph,  writtca  by 
Martial,  will  never  die.  The  poet  admits  that  Otho  led  a  dissolute  life  5  bat  adds, 
thati  in  his  end,  he  wasino  way  inferior  to  Cato. 

Pum  dubitaret  sdhuc  belli  civilis  Enyo, 

Forsitan  et  posset  vincere  mollis  Otho ; 
Damnartt  multo.  staturum  sanguine  Martem, 

£t  fodit  cert&  pectora  nuda  menu. 
Sit  Cato  dnm  rivitysao^  rel  Csesare  major; 

Bum  moritur,  numquid  major  Othone  fuit  ?        Lib.  vi.  epig.  31. 

Sectiox  L.  (o)  See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  46 ;  Hist.  i.  s.  13 ;  and  Suetonius  asd 
Plutarch. 

(6)  Rcgium  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brixcllnm,  where  Otho  breathed  hislsft, 

(e)  See  Suetonius,  in  Veap.  s.  5. 

Section  Ull    (o)  Eprius  Marcellus  was  the  inreterate  enemy  of  P«tu8  Tkrs^ 

aea.     Annals,  xvi.  b.  88  and  86. 

Section  LIV.  (o)  The  passpoHs,  called  Diphmata  Olhonie,  were  granted  for 
the  protection  of  travellers  and  meaacngera.    See  Pliny,  lib.  x,  epiat.  14  and  54. 
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Section  LV.  (a)  The  festival  of  Ceret  bc|^o  on  the  19th  of  April.  See  AnnaU, 
xr.  1.  53. 

SscTioif  LVII.  (a)  For  more  of  Aaialicnt,  see  Saetoniosi  in  Yitel.  s.  19. 

Section  LVIII.  (a)  For  Manritanis,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of 
the  Second  Yolume. 

(ii)  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

tf  BCTioif  LIX.  (a)  The  Arar^  now  the  Soane.    See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  93. 

(h)  For  the  extreme  poverty  of  Vitellinsy  sec  Suet,  in  Vitel.  s.  7. 

Sbction  LX.  (a)  CsciliuB  Simplex  was  consul  when  YitelHos,  finding  his  affairs 
ytterly  mined,  was  willing  to  abdicate.  Hist.  iii.  s.  68.  For  an  account  of  tha 
consuls  in  the  course  of  this  year,  see  Hist.  i.  s.  77.  note  (a). 

SscTioif  LXI.  (a)  The  seditious  were  generally  given  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.    That  was  deemed  the  punishment  due  to  pernicious  citizens. 

Section  LXII.  (a)  Whoever  desires  to  know  more  of  Vitellius's  gluttony,  msy 
find  a  number  of  particular  instances  collected  by  Brotier,  in  his  4to  edition  of 
Tacitus,  vol.  iii.  page  433. 

Section  LXIII.  (a)  This  was  Lucius  Yitellius,  whom  we  have  seen  with  the 
senators  at  Bononia.    This  book,  s.  54. 

Section  LXIY.  (a)  Petronia  was  the  first  wife  of  Yitellius.    Suet,  in  Yitel.  s.  & 

{b)  For  Sextilia,  the  mother  of  Vitellins,  see  Suet,  in  Vitel.  s.  3. 

(c)  See  Suetonius  in  the  place  last  quoted. 

Section  LXV.  (a)  Lucius  was  appointed  governor  of  Spain  by  Tiberius,  and 
for  ten  years  after  detained  at  Rome.    Annals,  vi.  s.  97. 

{b}  Trebdlius  Maximus  commanded  in  Britain,  and  was  obliged  to  save  himself 
by  flight  from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers.    Hist.  i.  s.  60. 

(c)  For  Yettios  BolanuB,see  the  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  8.  and  16. 

Sbotion  LXVI.  (a)  See  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume. 

(6)  For  the  Graian  Alps,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Yolume. 

Sbction  LXIX.  (a)  The  foreign  war  was  with  the  Batavians,  under  Civilis ;  tha 
domestic,  with  Vespasian. 

Section  LXX.  (a)  This  was  the  94tb  of  May. 

SECTiaN  LXX  I.  (o)  Yalens  and  Cecina  entered  on  their  joint  consulship  on  the 
kalends  of  November.    See  Hist.  i.  s.  77  and  note  (a). 

(6)  Martina  Macer  commanded  Otbo's  gladiators  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  This 
book,  8.  93. 

Section  LXXII.  (a)  Sulpicins  Camerinus  and  his  son  were  put  to  death  by  orde^ 
of  Helius,  Nero*s  freedman,  A. U.  C.  890.    See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  9. 

(b)  The  slaves  were  condemned  to  suffer  death  on  a  cross. 

Section  LXXIV.  (a)  Yespasian^s  two  sous,  Titns  and  Domitian. 

Section  LXXV.  (a)  FuriusCamillus  Scribonianus  raised  a  rebellion  in  Dalmatia, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  soon  after  slain,  A.  U.  C.  795. 

Section  LXXV  I.  (a)  Corbolo  was  put  to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix  to  An- 
nals, xvi.  s.  11. 

Section  LXXYIL  (a)  In  the  reign  of  Clawdins,  Vespasian  had  obtained  trium- 
phal ornaments  for  his  conduct  in  Britain.    Su€t.  io  Vesp.  s.  4. 

(i)  Titus  had  served  in  the  rank  of  military  tribune  in  Britain  and  Germany,  and 
gave  early  proofs  of  the  modest  merit  that  distinguished  his  character.  Suet,  in: 
Tito,  a.  4. 

Section  LXXYIII.  (o)  For  a  number  of  oracles  and  prodigies,  see  Suet,  ii^ 
Yesp.  s.  5  and  7. 

(b)  For  mount  Carmel,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Volume. 
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Sfeeriow  LXXX.  f0j  !•  tliit  RmiMg«  Tacilu,  prrbap*,  liid  h'n  eye  upte  tW 
character  of  Scipio,  as  drawn  by  Livy-  Fait  «ai«i  Seipio^  aon  vtriMtamtmrn  vktmtiUt 
mirabiUt^  se4  arte  qmAdtim  •b  jUventd  in  ottentatiamem  ctfrmi  e^mptituM.  Liry^  lib. 
txti.  8.  tg. 

SscTioir  LXXXI.  faj  SobcAiHa,  king  of  the  coantry  called  Sopkene.  AtntSi, 
%iii.  s.  7.  Aotiochai,  kiog  of  Comma^ene.  AnnaU,  xii.  9.  55.  A^ippa  II.  kiaf 
of  part  of  Sndwu.  Anaalt,  xiii.  s.  7.  Bcreniccy  sister  to  Agrippa,  famous  for  bcr 
love  of  Titus.  See  Appendia  to  Hist.  ▼. 
fhj  For  Berytus,  see  tbe  Geofrapbical  Table  at  tbe  ead  of  the  Second  TolnaK. 
S^CTiov  LXXXII.  faj  For  tbe  condncf  of  Titus,  and  t!be  prbgrcssof  bisaro* 
•gainst  tbe  Jews,  see  Appendix  to  Rist.  v.  s.  21. 

SscTidit  LXXXIT.  faj  Vespasian,  In  flie  be}g|it  of  his  power,  did  not  tcra- 
ple to  raise  lar^e  sums  of  money  by  serere  exactions ;  hot  tbe  apology  Ibr  bis  avarid 
#as  tbe  liberal  ipirlt  with  #bich  be  adorned  Rome  and  Italy  with  grand  and  naefsl 
«orks.    See  Suet,  in  Tes|r.  a.  I A 

Sectioii  LXXXV.  faj  For  Apronins  Saturainns  and  Tertiui  Jnlianis,  MS 
Hb.  i.  •.  79. 

SccTiON  LXXXTI.  ^a^  Primus  Antonins,  now  tbe  leader  of  Vespastan^iamicff, 
#as  formerly  convicted  of  extortion.    See  Annala,  xir.s.  18. 

Sectioii  LXXXIX.  faj  Vitellins's  mother,  Sextilia.  See  this  book.  a.  64. 
Sbctiom  XCl.  faj  Tbe  defeat  atCremera,  artrcr  in  Tuscany  (now  La  Vanu% 
Was  A.  U.  C.  977.  At  Allia  (now  Tbrrenfs  di  Caiimo)  tbe  Roman  army  was  put  to 
tbe  sword  by  tbe  Gauls,  under  Brcnnus,  A.  V.  C.  36«.  Tbe  slaoghter  wax  ao~greaf, 
Aat  tbe  day  on  which  it  h)ippened  flKet  AOitnauJ  was  marked  as  unlucky  in  the 
calendar,  and,  according  to  Cf^ro,  thought  more  fatal  than  that  on  which  the  city 
•f  Rome  was  taken. 

fbj  Tbe  aMcmblies  in  which  tbe  consuls  were  cireafrd,  are  mentioned  by  Saelo- 
Ikhis,  in  Vitel.  s.  1 1.  For  the  manner  in  which  that  bnainess  was  condvcted  by  the 
•mpcror  Trajan,  see  Pliny's  Panegyric,  s.  63. 

fcj  Titellras,  in  the  time  ^  Nero,  passed  his  time  among  paflftomuncactorsy^ 
charioteers,  and  wrestlers.    Suet,  in  Vitel.  s.  4  and  is. 

fdj  HeWidint  Friscns;  often  ioentioned.  Annuls,  xii.  xifi.  xti.  $  and  Life  of 

Agrlcofa,  s.  df,  vote  {tf),  • 

(t)  P«tns  Thrasea,  Annals,  xif .  s,  n ;  xri.  i.  sr ;  Apptedix to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  r. 

SicTiOH  XCJIII.  (a J  Yhe  lands  round  the  Vatican  were  covered  with  stagnated 

water,  and  tbe  air,  of  course,  was  unwboleaome.     St.  Peter's  church  standi  there 

•t  present  \  but  Brotier  says  the  cardinals  never  reside  in  that  quarter. 

(h)  Before  tbe  augmentation,  tbe  prstorian  cohorts  (that  is,  those  tliaf  were  eu« 
camped  near  Rome)  were  only  nitte ;  the  city-guard  consisted  of  tbfee,  tailed  C*- 
Aor/M  Urftaacp.     Annals,  iv.  s.  9. 

Sbctiov  X€V.  (a)  Tbe  birth-day  of  VitelliifB  is  left  uncertain.  Suetonius,  in 
Vitel.  s.  3,  says  it  was  the  eighth  of  the  calends  of  October,  or,  according  to  otbos', 
the  setcndl  of  the  ides  of  9eptembcr>  in  the  consulship  of  Drusos  CsRsar  and  Nor- 
hanus  FIsccus,  A.  U.  C.  768. 

{h)  An  order  of  priests  was  established  by  Romnlus  in  bonottr  of  Tatins  (be 
Sabine  king,  A.  U.  C.  7,  Annala,  i.  s.  54.  m 

(t)  Mucianus  was  tbe  active  partisan  of  Vespaaian  (this  book,  s.  76).  Eprius 
Marcellus^  a  man  who  raised  himself  by  his  Sagitlona  deeds  (Annals,  xvi.  s.  &9)y 
was  tbe  favourite  minister  under  Vespasian.  See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Ora» 
fory»  s.  8* 

Sectioii  XCVII.  fa)  Hordeonlus  Flaccus  was  appointed  by  Galba  to  the  cov^ 
mnnd  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  Ibe  room  of  Vergliihis  Rnfus.  See  Apptsdix  to  A** 
Mda,  xvi.s.  >9. 
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{^J  For  the  war  in  wliich  Flaccai  was  eagmgcd  with  CiTilii,  the  BattTiao  ekief, 
•ce  Httt.  W.  a.  I8. 

(^^J  Suetontas  i^lVca  a  different  acconntof  Vespasian'a  administratioD  in  Africa. 
In  Ve^p.  4.  4. 

Sbctiov  XC;VI1I.  faj  For  tlie  Pannonian  Alps,  aee  the  Geograpliical  Table  at 
'tb«  end  of  the  second  volume. 

SscTioii  C.  faj  Brotier  thinks  that  there  is  a  mistake  In  the  text.  The  four- 
feentb  lefion,  iie  obsenreS)  stood  firm  for  Otho,  and,  for  that  reason,  was  sent  into 
Britain.  Bat  perhaps  the  veterans,  who  had  served  their  time,  and  were  still  re- 
tained in  the  service,  were  left  in  Italy. 

CbJ  For  Hostiiia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

SecTiov  CI.  ^aj  That  is,  dnriog  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titos,  and  Domitian, 
the  laat  of  the  Flavian  line. 
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Sec.  I,  faj  FOR  Poetovio,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Tolnqie. 

Sec.  II.  faj  The  forces  from  Moesia  were  not  in  the  action  at  Bedriacum.    Se« 
Hist.  ii.  s.  44. 

Sec.  IV.  CaJ  Ampins  Flaviantts  was  related  to  Vitellins :  this  book,  s.  lo. 

S^EC.  V.    f oj  Aponins  Satnminns  Was  governor  of  Rfoesia.     Hist.  ii.  s.  95,  96. 

fbj  For  the  Jazyges,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

CeJ  Sido  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xii.  s.  29,  30.    Of  Italicus  nothing  is 
BOW  known  with  precision  ;  he  was  probably  the  son  of  Sido 

fdj  A  squadron  of  home,  most  probably  from  the  city  of  Auria  in  Spain,  and 
Ihence  called  the  Aurianian  Cavalry. 

(«)  For  the  river  ^ous,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  VI.  (a)  For  Corbulo^s  cundnct  in  Armenia,  see  Annals,  xiii. ;  and  for  his 
death  by  order  of  Nero,  tee  Appendix  to  Annals,  zvi.  s.  11. 

{b)  For  Opitorginm,  and  Altinnm,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  Patavium  and  Atete ;  see  the  Geograpical  Table. 

(iQ  Forum  Allieni,  now  Ferrara,  on  the  Po. 

Sec.  VII.  (a)  See  the  second  book  of  the  History,  s.  <S,  note  (e). 

(h)  Alter  the  calamities  occasioned  by  Otho  and  Vitellins,  the  memory  of  Galbn 
WHS  held  in  high  respect  by  the  people. 

Sec.  VIII.  (a)  The  plains  of  Verona  are  now  called  Campagna  di  Verona. 

(A)  Vicetia,  now  Vic9n%a\  see  the  Geographical  Table.* 

(c)  The  Jnlian  Alps,  the  same  as  the  Pannonian.    See  the  Geograpliical  Table. 

{i)  iCgypt  was  the  Roman  granary  of  corn;  and  Pliny  the  younger  says,  that  the 
people  of  that  country  were  proud  to  find  that  the  conqoerors  of  the  world  depended 
on  them  for  their  daily  maintenance.  Superbiebat  ventom  et  uuohta  natioy  ^ vod 
vietar^m  populum  patctret ;  quodque  in  suo  famine,  in  suit  manibuSf  vel  abundauii^ 
nostra  velfdmta  tttet.  Pliny^s  Panegyric,  s.  31. 
'  Sec.  IX.  fa  J  For  Hostiiia,  see  the'Geographical  Table. 
■  fbj  The  river  Tartarwff,  now  Le  Tar  tare. 

'  (t)  The  forces  under  Vitellins  are  enumerated.  Hist.  ii.s.  100.    Antonins  had 
As  yet  under  bis  command  three  legions  only. 

Sec.  X.  (a)  Ampins  Flavianus  has  been  already  mentioned  \  this  book,  s.  4 1 
and  Hist.  ii.  a.  68. 

(bj  This  prayer  of  Antonius  resembles  the  following  line  In  Virgil: 
Dil  meliora  piis,  erroremquc  hostibns  ilium. « 

Gborgic. iii.ver.  Si 3* 
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(€)  Ty«  pMMfe  MnM  to  iMve  bcca  MUaadcntood  by  Mac  «f  tW  < 
Ion.  Tbcy  obMrre  that  there  was  boI  anfficieat  tiiM  for  VetpMieo  to  i 
teltiirence  u4^ret«ni  m  sMvcr  fiftvoorable  to  Fleviaaot  \  b«t  they  aiiglit  k«re  re- 
coUcctedy  that  be,  who  bad  a  loog  joaraey  to  nake,  noet  probably  reccitod  the 
tettera  io  ^ocatUMi  at  eoae  place  on  the  road. 

8bc   XII.  (a)  For  Lacilias  BaMas»  are  HUt.  ii.s.  lOO. 

(h)  For  Atria,  ice  the  Oeofraphical  Table. 

8bc.  XIII.  (a)  The  part  of  the  camp  calkd  Primeifia  waa  the  plaee  whan  tha 
Sagica  wcflc  dcpoaitcd.    Stalias  haa  a  imilar  | 

— «->  Concilii  pcaetrale,  doaiaaq^  i 

fligooran.  T#ibb.  lib.  z.  vcr.  lao. 

(§)  Aotoalm  had  bcaa  oaovktcd  of  estortioBy  aad  fer  that  offenee  acBtiala  bo- 
aUhaieDt.    Anoalsy  sir.  a.  40. 

SBC  XTII.  (a)  The  rircr  called  Dmaoaa.    Seethe  Geographical  Table. 

Sbc  XXIII.  (a)  The  tweoty.firat  legion  called  Kapax^  and  the  fint  called  lUUc^ 
foaght  on  the  side  of  Vitellias.    See  Hist.  ii.  t.  lOO. 

Sbc.  XXII.  (a)  It  appears  from  Ibis,  that  the  first  ceatarioa,  Primi^li  Ceateria^ 
was  the  £agle-bearcr. 

Sbc.  XXI II.  (a)  The  warlike  engine  called  Baiista,  is  deacribed  by  Vegetins, 
lib.  ir.  a.  99. 

Sec,  XXIV.  (a)  Mark  Antony  gained  a  rictory  orer  the  Parthians,  A.  U.  C.  yii^ 
Dio,  lib.  xliz.    For  Corbnlo^s  saccess  ia  Armenia,  see  Annals,  x. 

(b)  The  Eastern  nations  worshipped  the  rising  son.  The  Parthians  are  described 
In  that  act  of  devotion  by  Herodian,  lib.  ir.  rap.  is. 

Sbc.  XXVa.  (a)  For  Brixia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sbc.  XXVill.  (a)  Pliay  the  elder  was  a  considerable  historian,  as  appeara  from 
Pliny  the  consul,  lib.  iii.  epist.  5. 

Seo.  XXIX.  (a)  the  military  sbcU  was  so  condensed,  that  the  darts  of  theeae* 
my  coald  make  no  impression.  Whoerer  is  curioas  about  the  form  of  the  Teatado, 
aad  other  warlike  engines  employed  io  sieges,  may  consult  Lucaa,  lib.  iii.  t.  474. 

(6)  Josephns  says,  that  abore  thirty  thousand  of  tbe  Vitellians  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  of  Vespatian*s  army  about  four  thousand  Ave  hundred.  Da  Hello  J  ad. 
lib.  IT.  cap.  11. 

Sbc  XXXI.  (a)  The  display  of  clothes  and  sacerdotal  restments  in  the  act  of 
saiog  for  peace  has  been  mentioned,  Hist.  i.  s.  66. 

Sbc.  XXXllI.  (a)  Mepbilis  was  the  goddess  worshipped  in  all  places  that  seal 
forth  noxious  exhalations .    Hence  we  read  in  Tirgil, 
Ssevamqne  exhalat  opaca  Mcphitim. 

£kcid,  lik  rii.  rer.  84. 

Sbo.  XXXIV.  (a)  Whoerer  is  cnrioas  about  the  distinctions  between  what  the 
Somans  called  CoaaaMaai  and  JIfa/rtsMatvm,  with  tbe  different  ceremoniea  obserred 
la  each,  may  consult  Brotier*s  Tacitus,  quarto  edition,  rol.  ii.  p.  456. 

Sbc.  XXXVI.  (a)  For  Aricia,  and  the  neighbouring  grore,  see  the  Geographic 
tal  Table. 

Sbc.  XXXVII.  (a)  Tbe  consulship,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  waa  an  annaal 
ottce  J  but  Julius  Caessr,  in  haste  to  reward  his  friends,  shortened  the  duration 
of  tbe  office,  and  advanced  several  to  that  dignity  within  the  year.  He  was  him- 
Mlf  sola  consul,  A.  U«  C.  709  i  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Fabius  Maximna  and  Caioa 
Trebonins  Nepos.  The  former  dying  on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year,  he  appointed 
Caainius  Rebulus  to  fill  the  remaining  space.  .  Cicero  laughs  at  tbe  short-lived  dig* 
mity.  In  that  consulship,  he  says,  no  man  had  time  to  dine,  aad  no  kind  of  mis- 
chief happened.  Tha  consul  waa  a  man  of  so  much  vigilaace,  that  he  did  not 
allow  biasself  a  wink  of  sleep.    Camaia  cmmu^,  act/a  nemiaem  ^aadiiie  |  nikU  tamtnf 
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«•  eounlst  mali  fattmrn  e$li,  Fuit  emim  mvified  vigilamtiA,  qui  jm  consiUatUMa^ 
mum  non  viderit,    Cicero  ad  FaailiM-ety  lib.  tiL  «pisC.  30. 

See.  XLT.  faj  For  AriainoM,  Me  the  CkogrAplticel  Jtblt. 

fbj  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  XLII.  f^)  For  Picenum  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

fbj  SioBs  Pitanns,  now  the  Qu\f  ^f  Pita. 

(t)  Portvs  Uerculie  Monseciy  now  called  JVeaoco. 

8bc.  XUU.  (a)  For  the  Stscbadet,  ace  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  XLV.  (a)  For  Caractacos,  and  Cartiimandua  qoeen  of  the  Brigantea^  eea 
Aanalfy  xii.  §.  39  to  36. 

Sec.  XLVI.  (a)  The  war  with  Civilisy  the  Batavian  \  for  which  ace  Hbttory, 
W.  a.  19. 

(hj  According  to  Joaephaa^  Fonteius  Agrtppa  waa  afterwards  mnrdcred  by  the 
Sarasatians.     Bel.  lib.  vii.  cap.  4.  . 

£bc.  XLVIl.  (a)  Polrmoa  waa  made  king  of  Pontut  by  Caligula}  and  after  baa 
degthy  the  kingdom  was  changed  by  Mero  into  a  Roman  province.  Snatonius  in 
Jfero.8.  18. 

(b)  Now  TVeiwonde. 

(c)  By  granting  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the  Romans  drew  distant  colonica  int* 
n  cloae  alliance. 

(d)  These  canoes  were  so  light,  that  the  barbarians  oonid  carry  them  on  thev 
shonlden,  and  traverse  woods  and  forests  without  being  fatigued  with  their  load« 
The  SATages  of  America,  aad  the  Grcenlaoders,  have  boats  bonnd  together  wiik 
twigs  and  osiers,  withont  the  use  of  brass  or  iron. 

Sec.  XLVin.  (a)  The  rirer  C«At6««,  Brotier  says,  ought  to  be  called  Co6«h^ 
being  the  same  mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliny,  lib.  ri.  s.  4.  Kanpea  Cobum  k  Caucam 
per  Suanos  Jiuent.    It  discharges  itself  into  the  Enxine. 

CbJ  The  commentators  agree  that  there  is  here  an  error  in  the  text :.  instead  of 
Sedochexorum  regis,  the  true  reading  is  Sub  Sedochi  Lastorum  regis  auxiiio.  Tha 
Luki  were  a  people  of  Sarfnatia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euxioe. 

Sec.  L.  {'a J  Faauin  Fortuna,  now  Fano^  a  port  town  of  Urbino,  on  the  Adriatic. 

^bj  Clavarium  was  a  donative  granted  to  the  soldiers  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
nails  for  their  shoes.  In  like  manner  the  donative  for  shoes  was  called  Ca/ceorMua, 
Snetonius  in'Vespas.  s.  6. 

Sec.  LI.  faj  Janiculum,  a  high  hill  at  Rome,  but  not  one  of  the  seven :  now 
called  Monte  Gianicolo,  and  more  commonly  Montorio.  The  story  of  a  soldier  killing 
his  brother  in  battle,  and  oo  the  discovery  dispatching  himself,  is  told  by  Valeriua 
Maximus,  lib,  v.  cap,  s«  s.  4.  but  attributed  to  aaoldier  under  Sertorins.  See  Livy*a 
Epitome,  lib.  Ixxix. 

Sec.  LII.  faj  Plotius  Gripbos  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Statine  the  poet,  as  n|^ 
pears  from  a  poem  in  the  Sylve,  lib.  iv.  inscribed  to'him. 

Sec.  LV.  faj  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  Table# 

fbJ  Puteolanom,  now  Pvtzuolo. 

Sec.  LVlIf.  ^aj  ForNaroia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

fbJ  The  people  of  Rome  were  divided  into  five-and*thirty  tribei. 

Sec.  LIX.  fa  J  For  Mevania,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

^bj  For  Samois,  the  Marsi,  and  Peligni,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  LX.  {'a J  Carsnlc.    See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  LXl.  ("a J  For  Interamna,  see  the  Geograpliical  Table. 

fbJ  Julias  Priscns  and  Alphenas  Varus,  sent  by  Vitellius  to  take  posaessioa  oT 
the  Appennine  mountains,  see  this  book,  s.  55. 

Sec.  LXII.  ("a  J  ForUrbinum,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

fbJ  See  Annals,  xiv.  s.  15  ;  xvi.  s.  91. 

fcj  Sec  History,  i.  s.  7. 

fdj  History,  i.  8.  59. 
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Sec.  LXV.  {a J  He  lent  bit  moDej  to  Vetpftiitn  oo  a  BM»ripfe  of  ka  bowe  «ii4 
laoJt.    See  SoctODiBi  ia  Vetp.  ■.  4. 

fhj  The  temple  of  il  polio  w«i  oo  Mo«Dt  PftlMifliey  where  Aogmtiw  foraed  a  fi* 
briry.    Horace  sayt, 

Scripta  Palatinai  qaaeaaiqae  recepit  Apollo. 

fej  Tint  an  afreement  was  made  between  Yilelline  and  FlaTiat  Sabinne,  tbe  bra- 
(ber  of  Vespasian,  appears  in  Suetonins  in  Titel.  s.  15.  ClaTins  Rnfoa  bad  been  fo 
▼eroor  of  a  proirince  in  Spain :  a  man  of  eloquence  and  great  accomplitbmenls,  bnt 
vatd  of  military  talents.     See  Hist.  i.  s.  t. 

(<0  Silios  Italictts,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  consnl  A.  U.  C.  991.  See  Appcvdn 
to  Aoaals,  xvi.  s.  la. 

Sec.  LXVl.  (a)  If  Vespasian  suffered  Vitellios  to  snnriire  bis  frrsodenr,  and  live 
s  private  citixen,  men  wonld  ascribe  it  to  pride  and  arrogance,  and  I  be  'vaoqnisbed 
would  not  submit  to  see  their  emperor  a  living  reproach  to  their  whole  party; 
and,  consequently,  Vitellius  would  be  in  danger  from  the  commiaeration  of 
bis  friends. 

{b)  Vitellios  had  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Yespaaiaa,. 
at  that  time,  paid  bis  court  to  the  favonrite,  and  also  to  Narcissus,  tbe  emperor's 
freedman.    See  Suet,  in  Vespas.  s.  4. 

Sec.  LXVIl.  (a)  Vitellius  abdicated  on  the  lath  of  December,  A.U.  C.  8S9,  after 
a  few  nsontbs  of  anarchy,  plunder,  and  massacre. 

{h)  See  Suetonius  in  Vitellio,  s.  is.     Juvenal  deacribcs  the  same  soena ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  him,  Sextilia,  tbe  mother  of  Vitellius,  waa  one  of  tbe  melancboly  traia. 
Tacitus  says  she  did  not  live  to  see  tbe  and  catastrophe. 
>  Horrida  mater 
Pnllati  proceres.  Sat.  iti.  ver.  913. 

Sbc.  LXVIII.  (a)  We  have  seen  that  Cecilins  Simplex  was  impatient  to  arrive 
at  the  consalar  dignity,  insomuch  that  be  w^s  accused  in  the  senate  of  a  design  to 
l^rchase  it,  in  tbe  room  of  Marias  Celsus.  He  did  not  succeed;  but  Vitelliiis  af> 
terwards  gratified  bis  ambition  without  a  bribe.  Hist.  ii.  s.  6o.  3«e  the  list  of 
consuls  for  this  year.  Hist.  i.  s.  77. 

(6)  The  Temple  of  Concord  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fira  of  tbe  capitol, 
related  hereafter  in  this  book,  s.  71.     Brotier  says,  it  waa  afterwards  rebuilt,  as 
appears  by  an  inscription  still  to  be  seeii  amopg  tbe  ruins. 
Senatus  PopuLOi^VB  II0B1411U8 

INCBNDIO  COHtOMPTVM   RS8T1TUIT. 

Sec.  LXIX.  (a)  A  Fundane  lake,  now  called  Ifigo  di  Fundif  ia  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  lib.  iii.  a.  5  But  the  lake  now  in  question  was  in  the  city  of  Rome,  near  the 
M»ns  Quirmalis,  Brotier  says  tbare  were  at  least  a  thousand  of  thoae  lakes  at 
Rome,  which  ought  more  properly  to  he  called  fountains. 

(6)  The  curious  may  consult  a  Genealogical  Table  of  Vespaaian^s  Family  in  Bro- 
tier*s  Tacitus,  4to  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  363. 

Sec.  LXV.  (a)  Domitian,  who  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  the  calends  of  November, 
ortbe9ifh  of  October,  A.  U.C.  814.    Suet,  in  0omit.  s.  t. 

Sec.  LXVI.  (a)  The  Forum  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  Temples ;  such  as, 
the  Temple  of  Fortuhb,  of  Jupiter  Tohaws,  of  Saturh,  tbe  Temple  of 
Concord,  and  several  others. 

(i)  The  citadel  of  the  capital,  in  which  was  the  Temple  of  Jupitbr  Capito- 
UlfUS,  stood  near  tbcTarpeian  rork. 

(c)  Tbe  Luctu  As^li  was  so  called,  because  it  was  made  a  sanctuary  by  Romulus 
4o  invite  a  conflux  of  foreigners  to  bis  new  state.  It  stood  lietween  the  two  rocks 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  on  one  of  which  waa  built  tbe  Temple  of  JUPITE*  Capi- 
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T^LiNUt;  on  the  other  the  Temple  of  FiKBTftiAN  Joyi.    Brotier  vayf^tbat  ia 
the  piftce  of  the  froTe  there  »  now  erected  the  ^tassa  del  Campidoglio. 

{d)  Th^TerpeiMi  rock,  with  Its  hundred  ttepi,  waa  on  the  west  tide  of  the  Cnpi* 
tolioe  Hill;  and  frooi  that  eminence  malefacton  were  thrown  headlong^  into 
the  Tiber. 

(e)  Pliny  the  elder  sayi,  the  capitol  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Titellians,  lib.  xxir.  a.?. 
Joaephai  fivei  the  lame  acconnt.  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  i?.  cap.  il ;  an<|  Dio  a^eei  with 
them  both,  lib.  Ixv. 

Sbc.  LXXII.  (u)  When  Tarqain  the  Prond  was  laying  the  fonndation  of  a 
temple,  the  men  employed  In  diKfingf  the  gfound  found  a  human  ikull  •,  and  thia 
was  interpreted  to  be  the  pledge  of  empire,  an  aoiplciout  omen,  that  Rome  would 
be  the  miftresi  of  the  world.  'Ntc  dmbitavtre  euHCti  monstrum  pttlehMrrinmm  imperrU 
Mdem  eaputque  terranm  promittere,    Florna,  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

(6)  It  it  not  strictly  true  that  Porsena  became  master  of  the  city,  fle  was  at  the 
g;atesy  but,  instead  of  ftdraucingy  reccired  hostages,  and  raised  the  siege.  Fiorns, 
lib.  i.  eap.  10. 

(c)  The  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  A.  U.  C.  364.    See  Annals,  xi.  s.  84. 

(c2)  In  the  ciyil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marios,  the  capitol  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
A.  U.  C.  671.  The  Sibyline  books  perished  in  the  Aames.  See  Appian,  BelL 
Cir»  lib.  i. 

(e)  Soesaa  Pometia,  a  city  of  ancient  Latium,  about  fifty  miles  from  Rome,  on 
on  the  Appian  road.    The  very  ruins  have  perished. 

(/)  Horatius  PuItIIIus  was  consul  with  Valerius  Publicola,  A.  U.  C*  947,  about 
thrte  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

(g)  iAcios  Scipio  and  Cains  Norbanus  were  consols,  A.  U.  C.  671.  The  capitol 
wua  then  consamed  by  fire,  not,  howeyer,  occasioned  by  an  open  act  of  Tiolence, 
hut  ralber  by  the  hands  of  clandestine  incendiaries.  Sylia  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
capitol,  tHit  did  not  dedic^e  it.  Hoc  ftlicitati  tua  d^uisse  cot{f9inu  ett^  yaod 
oipUolmm  non  dedicavUsei.    Plfhy,1ib.  Tii.  s.  43. 

.  {hj  Lutatins  Catulus  was  consul  with  iEmilius  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C«  G76  ^  before 
the  Christian  era  78. 

Sec.  LXXIU.  CaJ  Quinctius  Atticus  and  Alienus  Csecina  were  consuls  from  th« 
first  of  November  to  the  end  of  the  year.    See  the  first  book  of  this  History,  s.  77. 

SBC.  LXXVI.  faj  For  Feronia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  LXXVII.  ^aj  The  custom  of  sending  the  news  of  victory  in  a  letter  bound 
with  laurel,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  note. 

Sec.  LXXVIII  faj  For  Ocriculum,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

CbJ  The  Satornalian  festival  began  on  the  17th  of  December. 

fcj  For  the  Via  Saldria^  see  the  Geographical  Tables 

Sbc.  LXXIXr  ("aj  For  Saxa  Rubra,  see  tb>  Ge<»grapbical  Tabjc. 

fbj  For  Fidense,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

^&c.  LXXX.  CaJ  For  Arulenus  Rnsticus,  see  Annals,  xvi.  s.  ^6;  and  Life  of 
Agricola,  s.  9. 

Sec  UCXXI.  ^aJMusonius  Rufushas  occurred,  Annals,  xiv.  s.  59;  and  An« 
nals,  xv.s.  71* 

CbJ  Th^  procession  of  the  Vestal  virgins  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  iu  Vitel. 
s.  16.  They  received  for  answer,  that  by  the  murder  of  Sabiuus,  and  the  fire  of  the 
capitol,  all  negotiation  was  inadmissible.  Dir«mpta  belli  commercial  Virgil  has  used 
the  same  expression. 

-^-^— —  Belli  commercia  Turnus 
Sttstulit  isia  prior,  jam  ^m  Fallante  perempto. 

jEneid,  lib.  X.  rcr.  539. 

Sbc/LXXXII.  (a)  For  Pon^Miivius,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Sic.  LXXXIII.  («)  Speahiag  oftbe  wan  of  Omm  as^  8fll«»  Floras  nft,  tW 
Iwt  grievons  cmlsmity  tb«t  bcfc!  the  Rmmm,  wm  a  war  wafc4  by  parricides  withia 
the  walh  of  Room,  ta  wlikb  ciliaaaa  were  oafaftd  afalaal  citiieaa,  wjtk  tiM  rage  af 
gladiatort  calitbittaf  a  tiicctocle  ia  tbe  hrmm,  MUtdterwi  mmmpopmliRmumimalitf 
jam  ut  ipit  hunt  m  parrieidaU  beUum  dami  ahingtrttj  et  in  urbe  wtedUif  ae  Jtf^  fSMi 
orm^,  e/re#  emm  twihm»  mn»^  gimdmterm  Mert,  ooamrram^.    Floraa,  lib.  iii.  cap.  91. 

Sac.'  IIXXXIV.  (a)  Tbe  camp  of  Ibe  pnatoricii  goar^  a  liUle  way  oat  of  tbc 
city  of  Rome,  first  dcTited  by  Scjannt  ia  tbe  time  of  Tiberias.    AaaalSy  W.  s.  9. 

Sec.  LXXXV.  (o)  Tbe  porter's  Mge.    See  Sactoaios  in  Vitel.  s.  16^  aad  17. 

{h)  Dto  relates  tbis  iacident  witb  a  small  rartaace.  Accordiog  to  bim«  tba  Gctmsa 
soMier  said,  I  wiU  give  yoa  tbe  bast  assistsace  ia  mj  power }  aad  tbctvwpaa  be 
subbed  Vitellias,  and  dUpatcbedliiamelf.    DW,  lib.  1st. 

(c)  Gemooie,  tbe  cbsroel  of  makfiiciors.  See  Saet  ia  Vitel.  s.  7- 

Sbc.  LXXXVI.  (s)  ViulUas  owed  macfa  to  tbe  illostrioas  aame  of  biafbtlicr} 
but  it  sppesrs  tbat  ba  adraaced  biamelf  in  tba  road  to  bonoars  by  tbc  obac^aioas 
arts  wbicb  be  practised  aader  €sligttla,  Claadias^  and  Nero.  See  Sodoaios  ia 
Vitel.  s.  4. 
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Sec.  II.  (a)  VCm  AHcU,  see  tbe  Geograpbical  Table. 

(h)  for  Boriltfle,  see  the  Gi^ograpbical  Table. 
'  8bc.  III.  CaJ  For  Locilios  Bassos,  see  Hist.  ii.  s  lOO ;  and  Iliat  Hi.  s.  19. 

fbj  We  ba^e  hkfe  a  serere  reflection,  bat  ftitmlly  'foonded  ia  tratb. 
•peaks  to  tbe'ssnfe  purpose.  Tta  aaford  etmiparaium  e»iy  ui  tiitmu  t^jmrim^  fSSM 
mifiia  defdndant ;  ei  kfgt  dto  dtjtuantf  Uitu  tenmx  mtmtria  ctuioOet.  I>a  Beaef. 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Hobbes,  tbe  philosopber  of  Malmsbory,  oeeoMto  bars  bad  bis  sya 
oa  Tacitus,  when  he  says,  "  Beoefits  oblige,  and  obligation  Is  thraldom;  and  aa- 
reqoiUble  obligation  perpetual  thraldom,  which  is  batefal.**    Leriatb.  p.  49. 

^cj  See  fftaetonios  id  Domit.  s.  1.  / 

Sec.  t  V.  faj  MocianQs  astomed  a  character  above  tbe  rank  of  a  private  dtlnmf 
when  he  took  npon  him  to  address  tbe  consols  and  the  senate.  Sea  Cicseo  ad  Faml- 
iiares,  epist.i^T. 

^bj  Triumphs  and  triumphal  ornaments  were  neter  granted  fsr  a  tietory  ovtr 
Roman  citiaeas.  For  that  reason,  some  adtmatage  whkb  fifnciamia  had  gninfd 
over  Ssrmatians  served  as  a  pretext. 

Sec.  V.  ("aj  Helvidins  Priscus  has  been  SMntioned,  Annals  svi.  a.  9S.  As 
CI  a  viae  was  his  father,  it  follows  that  he  was  adopted  by  a  person  of  tbe  nsnfs 
of  Helvidins  Piritcds.  Lipsius  thinks  It  was  by  Helvidins  meotioBed  Annals,  su. 
s.  49,  who  at  that  time  served  In  Asia  in  tbe  capacity  of  military  trilmaa.  • 

fbj  For  Pfletns  Thrases,  tee  Annals,  svi.  s.  98  and  95. 

Sec.  VI.  ^nj  Whan  tbe  love  of  honest  feme  becomes  tba  ruling  paasiany  good 
men  are  unwilling  to  resign  it  ^  and,  accordingly,  we  often  see  it  displayed  in  thi 
last  act  of  their  tites. 

CbJ  Helvidins  was  banished  by  Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  s.  99.  Ho  returned  to  Rams 
among  the  exiles  whom  Galba  restored  tw  their  eonntry.    See  Hist.  ii.  s.  <^. 

fcj  Eprius  Msrcellas  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Thrases.    See  Annals,  Xvi.  s.  28* 

CdJ  The  decree  of  the  senate,  by  wbicb  tbe  Impertai  prerogative  was  vested  la 
the  emperor.  Is  osaally  called  J>r  Rs^jo*  Brotier  says,  tbe  law  pasaed  in  favour 
of  Vespasian  is  still  extant  00  a  table  of  brass,  carefully  preserved  at  Rome.  See 
his  Taritat,  4I0  edit.  vol.  iti.  p.  49/. 

Sbo.  Vn.  {'aj  Who  Sentitts  was,  does  not  appear.     Brotier  Ifainba  tbers  is  a 
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mntrnke  id  the  text,  and  that  the  true  readtog  ii  Seneca,  vith  vbom  VrspMian  vm 
probably  connected  in  friendship. 

Ssc,  Vni.  ^aj  AmbaMedore  and  deputica  lent  on  particnlar  occasions,  vere 
generally  chosen  by  ballot,  a^ppcars  in  Cicero  ad  Atticuv,  lib.  i.  epist.  17.  See 
also  Suetonioain  Ang.  a.  35  * 

fbj  See  the  speech  oC  Ejkrios  Marcelloa  against  Thrasea,  Anaala,  x^i.  s.  98. 

Skc.  1%.  faj  For  the  managera  of  the  Mrarimmy  or  the  pablic  treaanry,  sea 
Annala,  xiii.  a.  99i 

(a)  HeWidius  aontended  for  the  independency  of  the  senate.  Hia  eaemiaa  took 
rare  to  store  that  cireunstance  in  their  miads  for  a  fotare  day.  The  rain  of  this 
axcellent  maa  was  the  disgrace  of  Vespasian's  reign.  See  Appendix  to  Hist.  ▼.  a.  99. 

Sec.  X.  (a)  Mosonios  Rnfus  baa  been  oAen  mentioned.  See  AnaaUi  giv.  9.(^i 
Annals,  xr.  s.71^  Hiat.  iii.  s.  79. 

(6)  Egnatius  Celer  ;  Annals,  xv'i,  a.  32. 

(c)  For  Barea  Soraana,  aee  Annala,  xii.  •.  SB  \  Annala,  xv\.  a.  9 1  and  99. 

Sbc.  XI.  (a)  Catpuruius  Galertanua  was  the  son  of  Calpnroiua  Piao,  who  die- 
patched  himself  to  airoid  Nero*a  cruelty.    Annals,  xw,  a.  59. 

{b)  Asiaticna  waa  the  faroarite  freedqian  of  VitelUas.     Hiat.  ii.  a. 57.  95. 

Sec.  XII.  (a)  For  the  Batayi  and  the  Catti,  aee  the  Mannen  of  tbe  Germans,  s.  29. 

(b)  The  Batavians  aenred  in  Britain  aa  the  alliea  aad  anxiliariea  of  Rome.  Life 
•f  Agricola,  a.  18  and  36. 

Sec,  XIII.  Julius  Panlus  and  Claudtns  Ciyilte  were  brothare,  aampptara  in  thhi 
book,  a.  39.  Civilia  is  called  iulina  Clundiaa  Cirilia,  UitC.  i.  a.  59.  Perhaps  hia 
name  waa  Jnliua  Claudius  Ciirilis. 

(f)  For  Haaaii»al*a  peraan,  aee  Ury,  lib.  xxii. }  aad  for  Sertorius,  ate  hia  Life  in 
Plourcb.  '  ^ 

Sac.  XIV.  faj  The  Barbariaaa  coaaalted  aboat  the  operatUms  of  war  at  their 
carooaing  festiirals,  and  frequently  in  their  sacred  grovea.     See  the  Manneraof  th«  . 
Gemaas,  a.  9  and  99.    Brotier  tbloka  tbe  wood  where  Ci^ilia  held  hia  eoaventl6n, 
waa  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moaa,  (the  ilfeaM),  at  a  place. now  called  Ihodtvm 
Werd.  , 

Sbo.  XV.  CaJ  The  Caninefatea  occupied  the  western  part  of  the  iiland  of  Bataviat 
aa  Brotier  tbioka,  near  tbe  Hagtfe  and  Rotterdam. 

(hj  For  Magootiafian,  aee  tbe  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  Caligula's  wild  expedition  into  Germany,  A.  U.  C.  793, 

(d)  For  the  Frisii,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(«)  The  part  of  tbe  island  no^w  called  R|tette,  or  Be^ato* 

Sec.  XVll.  (qJ  The  defeat  of  Vindex  at  Viaontium  in  GanL  See  the  Appaodt* 
lo  Annala,  xvi.  a.  is, 

(b)  Before  tributea  impoaedy  A.  U.  C.  769. 

Sec.  XVIII.  For  F<lera,or  Fe/ero  Cattra^  aee  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sec.  XIX.  (a)  For  Boqnai^  now  JSoaa,  aee  the  Geographical  Table.' 

Sec.  XXI.  (q)  For  the  Brncteri  and  Tencteri,  see  the  Geographical  Table}  aadi 
Annala^  xiii.  s.  66. 

Sec.  XXII. /oy^  Tbe  Barboriana  carried  the  heads  and  imagea  of  wildbeaata 
amoqg  their  standarda.    See  tbe  Manners  of  the  Gtrmana,  a.  7. 

Se€.  XXVI.  (d)  Tbe  observation  which  Tacitaa  baa  compressed  into  a  Qaatm, 
ia  explained  by  Cicero  in  his  mora  opea  atyle.  Haviag  mentioned  a  number  of 
prodigies,  he  aaya,  Atqw  hmo  in  beUo  plura  et  aurora  vidtntur  iimeulibus ;  eadem  rum 
tarn  ammadvertuHtur  ia  pace.  Accedii  iHud  eti^m^  q%6d  in  metu  et  perieulo,  cum 
^^redumtur  faciliuM^  turn  ^ngmUur  impuniiu.  Citfcro  de  Diriaatione,  lib.  ii. s.a7* 
This  may  account  for  the  portents  and  prodigiee  wliieit  ao  oHea  oceur  iu  tbe  Rowaa 
hiatoriana,  who  are  often  aaid  to  be  aapeiatitioua,  when  they  are  giYing  a  true 
picture  of  the  public  mind.    See  the  phenomena  of  this  kind,  Hist.  i.  s.  86. 
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(hj  For  NoTetivm,  tee  the  Geop^spliietl  Table. 
CcJ  For  Geldubay  tee  the  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  Tbe^Gujeroi,  originally  a  people  of  Germany,  inhabitiof  the  coantry  now 
called  Clm>€M  and  GueUr*^  belveen  the  Rhine  and  the  Meatc. 

Sec.  XXVIII.  fa  J  See  tbe  Geographical  Table. 

fbj  The  Menapii  and  Morini,  In  the  Geographical  Tablob 

fej  Marcodnrnm.    See  Ihe  Geograiihical  Table. 

Sec.  XXX.  CaJ  The  prvtorian  gate  of  a  Roman  camp  waa  oppoattc  to  the  De- 
camali.    See  Annala,  i.  a.  66. 

fbj  This  extraordinary  engine  waa  invented   by    Archimedes,  the  celebrated  | 

geometrician,  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  condacted  by  Marcellns.  | 

See  Polybios,  lib.  viii.  i 

Sbo.  XXXI.  CaJ  The  victory  of  Cremona  waa  aboat  tbc  end  of  October.  Hist, 
iii.  s.  S9. 

Sbc.  XXXIII.  fa)  For  Ascibargiom,  seethe  Geographical  Table. 

^bj  The  Vascones  inhabited  the  country  of  Navarre. 

(e)  ForNoTetinm  and  Magontiarum,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
Sbc.  XXXVII.  (a)  Vitellius  died  about  the  end  of.December. 
(h)  For  the  Catti,  Usipii,  Mattisci,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
Sbc.  XIIXVIII.  (a)  The  proTioce  of  Africa,  now  the  kingdom  of  TWtrit. 
(h)  To  have  plenty  of  corn  is  the  only  patriot  care  of  the  vulgar.    Juvenal  adds 

the  love  of  spectacles  in  the  circus : 

— -^— — »  dues  tautum  res  aoxios  optat, 

Panem  ct  Circensrs.  Sat.  b.  ver.  80. 

Sbc.  XXXIX.  (a)  Brotier  says  that  several  works  by  Frontinus,  which  show 
more  labour  than  genius,  are  still  extant ;  such  as,  Stratngemaia^  De  C^iomU^  De 
Jqueeduetibus.  Being  city-pretor,'he  convened  the  senat^on  the  firat  ol  Jaauary 
Id  the  absence  of  the  consuls,  Vespasiaa  and  his  son  Titos. 

(6)  Scribonianus  Crassns  waa  the  brother  of  Piso,  whom  Galba  adopted.  Hiat.  I.. 
a.  15  and  |6. 

Sbc  .  XL.  (a)  The  calendar  in  Nero^s  tine  waa  filled  with  da^s  of  supplicalioa 
and  public  thanks. 

(b)  See  this  book,  s.  10. 

(c)  Oeusetrius  attended  Thraaca  in  his  last  OMments.  Annals,  avi.  s.  35.  And 
ikow  the  same  defends  the  prosecutor  of  Soranua:  auch  was  tbe  conaiatency  of  a 
philosopher  by  profession ! 

((f)  See  the  praise  of  Junius  Mauriciia  in  Pliny  the  younger,  lib.  iv.  epiat.  n. 
See  also  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  45. 

Sbc.  XLI.  (a)  The  two  Scribonii,  whose  names  were  Rufus  and  ProcuYus,  were 
put  to  death  by  Nero,  at  the  instigation  of  Pactius  Africanus,  A.  U.  C.  890.  Sec 
Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  il. 

(d)  For  Vibitts  Crispus,  see  History,  ti.  s.  lo ;  and  see  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Oiuitory,  s  8. 

Sbc.  XLII.  (a)  Messala,  not  of  senatorianage,  that  is,  not  five-and.twenty. 

(b)  Regulus  waa  a  practised  iofi>Fmer.  Pliny  calls  him  Bipedum  neqweimMt,  Ub.i. 
epist.  5.    See  lib.  ii.  epist.  90. 

(c)  Crassns  Caroerinus  and  Scribonianus  Camerinns  were  accused  by  Regulus  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  and  pat  to  death.  See  Pliny,  lib.^  i.  epist.  5.  CorneliiitOr* 
philns  waa  conaol  in  the  time  of  Clandlna,  A.  U.  C.  804.  Annals,  x*ii.  t  41.  Ha 
was  afterwards  a  time-serving  orator  under  Nero,  Annals,  xvi.  s.  I9. 

(d)  Curtios  M ontanns  is  mentioned  with  contempt  and  ridicule ;  a  man  dis« 
tisgulahed  by  tbe  enormous  sise  of  bis  belly  r 

Montani  quoque  venter  Bdest  abdominc  tardus.       Sjlt.  St«  ▼.  107. 
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Ssc.  XLIV.  (a)  The  murder  ronimitted  by  Octariui  Sabinui  Sagitta  it  related 
more  fully,  Aonalf|  xii.  «.  44. 

(b)  ADtistina  Soaianus  waa  baniabcd  for  bit  yeraes  agalnat  Nerp.  Aonala,  xir. 
•.  48.    Seealao  Annalt,  xw\,  s.  |4. 

Sec.  XLV.  (a)  For  Colonia  SenenaU,  aee  the  Geographical  Table. 
'    Sec.  XLVII.  Flavina  Sabinna,  the  brother  of  VespaaiaOy  waa  naurdered  by  tb« 
Vitelliana.     Hiat.  iii.a.  74. 

Ssc.  L.  (a)  For  more  of  Bebius  Maaaa,aee  Life  of  Ag^rlcola,  a.  45.  He  lan«iu 
lioued  by  Juyeoal  as  a  noted  infomer  : 

^—  Quern  Bf  aaaa  timet,  quem  munera  palpat 

Carua. 

(b)  For  Adrumetura,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  For  the  cities  uf  Ocenais  aod  Leptis,  sec  the  Geo|;rapbtcal  Table. 

8bc.  LIIL  (o)  Lucius  Yestinus  was  a  native  of  Vtenne^  a  city  near  Lyoaa. 

(b)  Upon  all  aolemn  occasions  the  Romans  made  choice  of  men  whoae  uamea  they 
tbouf^ht  auspicious     See  Cicero  De  Divinatiune,  lib.  i.  a.  109. 

(e)  The  aplendourand  magoiflcence  of  the  Capitol  aud  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  wn 
<lescribed  by  Plutarch,  Lifs  of  Poplicola. 

Sec.  LIV.  (a)  The  order  of  Dmida  had  been  auppresaed  in  Gaul  by  Tibetina. 
Plioy,  lib.  xxi^.  a.  4  ;  and  the  emperor  Claudius  extinguished  their  religion.  Sue» 
tooins,  in  Claud,  a.  85.  It  ia  probable,  therefore,  that  a  race  of  Druids  waa  acnt 
ftom  Britain.  * 

Sec.  LV.  (a)  For  the  Ubii,  Tongri,  Treyiri,  and  Lingonea,  aee  the  Geograipblcal 
Table. 

Sec.  LVI.  (a)  Betaail,  inbabitanta  of  what  is  now  called  Brubant, 

Sec.  LVIL  (a)  For  Sacroyir,  see  Annals,  jii.  s.  46. 

(b)  For  Vindex>  and  the  revolt  in  Gaul  under  his  conduct,  see  Appendix  to  An- 
pals,  xvi.  s.  19.  \ 

Sec.  LXI  .  (a)  To  bind  themselTcs  by  a  solemn  tow,  not  to  clip  their  bair  or  beard 
till  they  had  accomplished  their  revenge,  was  usual  among  barbariana.  The  custom 
obtained  in  civilized  nations,  insomuch  that  Suetoniua  telle  us  of  Julius  Csaar,  ilfc- 
iiiet  diligebat  usque  adeo^  uty  audita  clade  TiiurianA,  barbam  capiUumque  ntmmiserit^ 
nee  ante  dempsenty  quam  vindicasset.  Soet.  in  Jul.  Csea.  a.  67,  aee  also  the  Manncra 
^f  the  Germans. 

(b)  For  Veledoy  and  other  prophetic  women,  aee  the  M annera  of  the  Germans,  a.  ft. ' 

Sec.  LXU.  (a)  A  squadron  of  cavalry  raised  by  the  people  of  Picentia,  whoa* 
territory,  called  Ager  Picentinusy  lay  on  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

Sec.  LXIV.  faj  The  Romans  kept  the  nations  in  aubjectioo,  not  ao  much  by 
their  arms  as  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  which  they  called  civilization.  See  tlm    < 
Life  of  Agricola,  s.  9i. 

Sec.  LXVI.  (aj  For  the  Sunlci,  see  the  Geographical  Table  at  the  end  of  thn 
Second  Volume. 

Sec.  LXVII.  CaJ  Tables  of  brass,  on  which  waa  engraved  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tw^^  the  Romans  and  the  Lingonea. 

(TfJ  For  the  Sequani,  sec  the  Geographical  Table. 

^ej  The  account  here  promised  of  Eponina^s  fidelity  has  not  come  down  to  «a^ 
She  was  discovered  in  a  cavern  with  Sabinus  her  husband  nine  years  afterwards,  and 
with  bim  conveyed  to  Rome.      Plutarch,  who  relates  the  particulars,  saya  that  he^.    . 
death  was  the  disgrace  of  Vepasian's  reign.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  sd. 

rdj  The  Rami  inlmbitcd  what  is  now  called  the  diocese  of  Rheimt. 

Sec.  LXIX.  ("aJ  See  Appendix  to  Aunals,  xvi.  • » 

Sec.  LXX.  CoJ  The  country  about  Bruges, 
{bJTkkt  Rbani,  now  tbeOri«Lt#. 
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(ej  V«B((iones,  now  tke  dloccs  of  Wwmt. 

(d)  For  Bingiuniy  tee  the  GeographicAl  Tablo. 
'  (t)  N«ya,  ft  river  Ihmt  niM  into  tbe  Rhine.    Sm  Hm  Gcocr«phical  T«U*. 

(X^  Mediottatrici,  now  the  diocese  of  Mti; 

8bc.  LXXI.  (u)  RigodvlniB}  now  Ri^/,  oo  the  JIf oMli«>  wwt  7Vep«« 

Sbc.  LXXIII.  ("aj  Sm  Velleivi  PftterculM,  lib.  ii.  ■.  8  Md  it;  Plattrdi  » 
Mario;  aad  Mallet*i  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Deooiark,  vol.  i.  p.  la. 

(h)  For  Arioriatna.  the  GeroaaQ  chief  wh«  pnahed  Ua  com|ncaU  in  GanI,  ace 
Cieaar  De  Bell.  Gall.  i.  a.  ai,        .   ' 

Sec.  LXXIV.  (a)  No  tribute  waa  raqnircd  from  tb^Ganla,  b«t  what  v«»  al»o> 
lately  for  the  support  of  goyemmeot. 

(h)  Seneca  CBpreas^s  himself  to  the  same  effest:  OsMt«  MafM  mcpmti/twt  mfimu^ 
%%  Idtmu  rigorgMf  tt  imtpiiptramiiam  eali^  ni  fgrvoret  awrftssysra,  4i  cmleru  Jkrif  «r- 
€identia.  Senneay  De  Coiistanti4  Sapienti«,  cap.  9.  Pope  has  said  in  the  name  aptfit : 
If  plagnea  or  earthqoahes  break  not  Hca?en*a  desifn. 
Why  then  a  Bo««i4  or  a  Catilihb  ? 
.  Sbc.  LXXVI.  C'J  The  Treviri  and  |«ipf  ones  bad  been  pcrsnaded  by  Geraatia  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

Sbo.  LXXVII.  (o)  Hordaonina  FInccnaand  Vocnhi  wcve  mardered  by  their  «w« 
aoldicra.    Nnmiains  nnd  Herennina  died  by  the  aword  of  the  enemy. 

Sbc.  LXXJX.  (a)  Tolbiacnm,  now  :iulpiek,  in  the  dioceac  of  Coltgwe. 

(b)  Brotier  says^  a  military  road  may  still  be'  ^aced  from  GMMrtocnai  (now  Bon* 
Isyna)  to  AHuUuea,  the  capital  of  tha  T\m^  i  now  T^i^^a,  in  the  biahopHc  of 
JJeg€, 

Sec.  LXXX.  (a)  The  ann  of  VitelUua,  called  Germaaicns,  Hjat.  ii.  a.  fi^ 
(&)See  Hiat.  ii.  a.  86. 

(c)  C«cina  waa  kept  in  chains  by  bis  own  soldiera,  Hiat.  Ui.  s.  Qi. 

Sbc.  LXXX|.  (o)  It  is  not  clear  that  Tacitus^placed  any  faith  in  tbia  CKtmoadU 
MH7  atory.  He  aaya  indeed^  that  tbe  two  miracles  were  attested  by  men  who  wow 
eya-wituaaaea,  and  had  no  longer  any  intreat  to  corrupt  their  testimony.  But  that 
▼ery  obaerration  impliea  that  there  might  have  been,  at  tbe  point  of  time*  aKittfecan 
^rtiinm:  if  ao,  osen  who  hmte  been  the  authors  of  a  lie,  are  not  alwaya  willing  t« 
convict  themselves.  It  if  moreover  evident  that  they  might  have  been  impoaed  npoot 
We  see  that  Vespasian  was  afraid  of  evpoaing  himself  to  public  ridicule,  nnd  tbeic^ 
lerc  conanlted  the  physicians,  who  reported  that  the  two  men  were  curable  j  nnd  in 
conacqucaca  of  that  opinion,  Veapaaian  waa  willing  to  hanard  the  attempt,  nn  Sue- 
tonius says,  before  a  public  assembly,  paiam  pre  coacimie.  The  pbyaici«n«»  it  in 
bighly  probable,  produced  tbe  two  patients  when  they  had  by  their  pvrrioua  artn 
ensured  tbe  emperor'a  succeaa.  The  story  is  not  related  by  Ta<;itua  with  tbe  air  «C 
n  man  who  believed  the  fact :  he  has  elsewhere  given  his  reaaon  for  aometloMa  ndaaiU 
ting  the  iaaprobable  ii^to  his  narrative:  Vuigatit  fredi/iafue  dtmenJSdmm  nm  mmm. 
Voltaire  seems  to  be  the  only  writer  who  baa  endeavoured  to  eataUiah  thia  miraca* 
lona  cure.  He  aaya,  De  tomtet  lugtUriantu  miraeuUHtM^  lu  pim$  miUHde§,  leg  pirns 
eiutkentiquei^  eont  ctlUt  de  c€t  aveugU  d  qui  Cemperemr  Vetp^rioH  remdii  la  oaa,  tf  dm 
te  paralytic  auquel  il  rendit  Vutagt  de  »e$  numhre;  Ce  iCett  pes  Imi  qui  ckef€ke  d  ee 
fmt  valeir  par  dee  preetigeM^  denl  un  monarque  ufermi  n*o  pat  beeoin,  Voltaii«Vi«n« 
aon  for  giving  credit  to  the  story  ia  highly  unlurtunate.  Vespaainn  was  far  fro^ 
being  established  in  the  imperial  seat.  Suetoniiis  expressly  says,  he  was  not  Iheift 
possessed  of  the  sovereign  m^csty :  Autoriias  et  quaei  majettat  qiftedam  mfvoprimeipi 
deerat.  Sec  Suetonius,  in  Vesp.  a.  7-  The  new  emperor  waa  adviaed  by  his  ftiendn 
tq  act  his  part  on  the  occasion.  The  pretended  power  of  working  miradea  wan 
thought  good  policy.'  Voltaire  does  not  appear  to  have  examined  tbe  story  with  dae 
attention.    It  is  well  known  that  bis  remarks  are  often  made  with  a  aiaialcr  psurpnac. 
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(()  Ib  caie  of  sick  Betty  It  wm  the  cnttom  of  the  coamoB  people,  by  the  advice  of 
the  EfyptUo  priests,  to  sbttaio  from  food,  sad  lie  id  the  temple  of  Serapii^  ttrelched 
0«  the  skins  of  vktimt  slaia  at  the  altar.  Hence  the  distempered  yiiioD  of  erased 
iougioditioiiSy  which  vera  coosidered  u»  light  divint  and  prfpheey. 

(c)  Snetooiot  relatet  the  tvo  miracles ;  bat  what  Tacitus  calls  a  paralytic  hBod^ 
be  says  was  a  pHroliftifCMg.     lo  Vetp.  s.  7« 
'  (^  Tacit  as  wrote  bit  History  ia*  the  reign  of  Trajaa,  when  the  Vespasian  or  Fla» 
tisD  family  was  extinct. 

$KC.  XXXUL  (•)  Thia  aecauatof  Vcspaalao  and  Basilidcs  is  related  by  Snetonins 
la  Vesp.  s.  7. 

ifi)  The  name  orBssilides,  from  the  Greek  word  (iaeiXivCt  gave  Vespasian  stronger 
hopes  of  atlaiaiog  the  sovereign  power. 

Sbc.  LXXXIII.  (tf)  The  descendants  of  Enmolpas,  called  Ennrolptdse,  were  the 
prieats  of  Ceres,  who  prealded  over  the  rites  called^  from  the  town  ^fElnuUf  tho 
£Utuinian  mffsttriu, 

(h)  For  Sinope;  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

See.  LXXXIV.  (a)  For  the  city  of  RbaciCtis,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

{k)  For  Memphis,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sgc.  LXXXV«  (a)  Vslentinns,  mentioned  in  this  book,  s.  71. 

Sec.  LXXXVI.  (a)  Domltian  it  praised  by  Silius  lulicna  for  the  abiUty  and  con* 
dact  with  which  he  ended  the  Batavian  war : 

At  to  traascendens^  Oermaaice^  faoU  tuofnn. 
Jam  pBcr  anricomo  performidate  Batavo.  Lib.  iti  ver.  607. 

Bat  8i1ina  Italicns  offered  the  Incease  of  a  poet  to  the  reigning  prince.    Cerealis 
was  the  general  that  eonqoered  the  Batavian  chief.    See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  1. 

(&)  Domitian  is  highly  praised  by  Qointilian  for  his  love  of  literature,  lib.  s.  cap. 
t :  and  abo  by  Silius  Itallcas,  lib.  iii.  ver.  618.  Siieioaias  sgrees  with  Tacitus :  Si- 
mmimnU  e/  ipw  modtstiam^  imprimiMqut  fetiea  studium,  tarn  ituueium  antea  sibi,  qudm 
p^teatprHmm  tt  ahjwtum.    Snetoaitis,  in  Domit.  s.  s. 
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S1BC.  I.  (a)  TITUS  served  with  his  father  in  Britain,  in  Germany,  and  Inditta^ 
Saetooins  in  Vesp.  s.  4  ;  in  Tito,  s.  4. 

{b)  See  an  account  of  the  army  under  Titos  ;  Jotephnt,  Belt.  Jnd.  v.  cap.  6. 

Sbo.  U.  (a)  Thii  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  elaborate  criticism.  The  commentafort  are  a  little  tarprited  that  an 
historian,  of  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  mind,  tboald  not  have  thought  It  worth 
hia  while  to  gain  the  most  exsct  information  concerning  a  people,  whose  ftnal  ntin 
he  was  to  relate.  That  neglect  is  etill  more  snrprising  when  it  Is  considered  that,  i» 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Tacitus  publithed  it  work,  the  page  of  Jewish  history 
Bras  folly  disclosed,  and  accessible  to  the  cnrlotity  of  every  Roman.  Josephns  Itve^ 
at  Rome,  under  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian  ;  and  under  the  last  of  those  eas«* 
pcrors  bis  History  of  the  War  in  Judtea  was  published.  Tacitus,  howeter,  neglect* 
ing  all  these  advantages,  has  given  an  account  so  mixed  with  fable  that  the  glean  ed 
tmtb,  which  breaks  out  ia  one  short  paisage,  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  surround* 
tag  rubbish.  He  deduces  the  origin  of  the  Jewt  from  frve  different  nations;  namclt^ 
the  CretsBS,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Solynaas  mea^ 
tSoned  by  Homer.  These  varioiis  opinions  are  reported  with  an  air  of  ludecisioa  that 
leaves  the  reader  to  chose  for  himself.  The  Jewt,  it  is  true,  were  beheld  bjr  th« 
Bomana  with  contempt  and  detestation.  Tacitus  charges  the  whole  nation  with  a 
,fijied  and  sttllen  hatred  of  all  mankindi  advertus  omnes  aiiot  Hostile  odium  ;  and  If  Is 
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therefot«  prob|U>1e,  that,  with  regard  to  «nck  ■  race,  he  did  oot  tbiak  it  i 
td  enter  into  a  oiiaate  iiiqniry  thouf^h  the  materials  were  witbia  bit  reach  i  and  it 
it  certain  that  no  people  whaterer  have  been  to  careful  to  preienre  the  proofs  of 
their  dcaceot  from  a  ainfle  fonnder,  and  to  transmit  to  poaterity  the  regvbr  gcncn» 
logy  of  their  sereral  families. 

(6)  This  was  the  fabnlons  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  who  dednced  all  thinfs  froiQ 
Jupiter  and  Satnm,  and  were  at  i^reat  pains  to  embellish  and  disseminate  their  own 
mythology. 

(c)  The  Ethiopians,  according  to  Ftiny  the  elder,  lib.  ri.  s.  99,  were  in  remote 
ages  a  great  and  powerful  people.  They  held  Egypt  in  snlgection,  and  were  thtf 
founders  of  an  empire  in  Syria.  *  JoiephoS  in  bis  Jewish  Antiquities  has  a  tradition, 
that  Iff  OSes  commanded  armies  in  Ethiopia.  Hence  the  Jews  wciv  said  to  have  ia-^ 
aded  from  Ethiopia. 

(d)  We  hafe  in  this  passai^  sooiethlng  that  borders  on  the  truth.  Abraham  went 
fMth  from  the  Vr  of  the  Chaldees;* Genesis  x\.  rtr.  si.  He  went  into  Egypt  to 
to  sojourn  there.  Genesis  xii.  Ter.  10.  The  history  of  his  posterity  In  Egypt,  and 
the  journey  into  Syria  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  clearly  prove  the  descent  of  the  Jews 
from  Abraham,  and  throw  a  light  upon  what  our  author  aays  of  their  Assyrian  origin. 
Tacitus,  however,  not  having  investigated  the  fact,  gives  the  various  opinions  that 
were  floating  in  the  world,  and  leaves  the  truth  to  rest  on  better  authority. 

(e)  Homer  was  held  in  such  high  veneration  throughout  Greece,  that  hii  verses 
often  decided  the  limits  of  dispnted  lands,  and  thre#  a  lustre  round  every  state  or 
people  recorded  in  his  poems. 

Sbc.  III.  (a)  Justin  meations  this  epidemic  dlitemper,  and  calls  it  seabhm  ae  vitiO* 
ginem  \  that  is,  the  leprosy.  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  s.  9.  W^  now  know  that  it  was  ia- 
Cicted  by  God,  who  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  my  petpiego^  that  ikif  may  serve  wu  ;  fat  if 
ihou  refiue  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them  stilly  there  ehall  be  a  very  grievem*  siar- 
ram.  See  Exodus  ix.  ver.  1, 9,  3.  snd  to.  That  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea 
ahonld  be  omitted  by  Tacitus,  Brotier  observes,  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  since 
it  is  relatid  even  by  Josephus  in  a  manned  that  adds  00  authenticity  to  the  miracle. 

(6)  The  oracle  of  J|bpiter  Hammon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib,  v,  s,  g,  Jn  Cfre- 
makA  Hamm^ms  oraetUum,  JSdei  lac/ifte.    See  also  Pomponius  Melo,  lib,  i,  €ap«  8« 

(c)  In  the  wide  plains  of  Arabia. 

(d)  And  they  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no  water,  Exodai 
XV.  ver.  99. 

(e)  This  discovery  of  springs  in  a  shady  grove  calls  to  mind  what  Itf osea  tells  us : 
And  they  came  to  £/•«,  t^here  were  twelve  well*  <if  water ^  and  tkreeecore  and  ten  palm 
ireet^  Bxodus  xv,  ver,  97t  Where  Tacitus  found  the  romantic  incident  of  the  troop 
of  wild  asses,  does  not  appear.  The  story  is  amusing,  and  probably  was  adopted  in 
the  narrative,  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  consecration  of  that  animal,  as  mentioned 
in  the  following  section, 

f/)  Brotier  observes,  that  a  journey  into  Palestine,  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia^ 
«onld  not  be  petformed  in  six  days,  as  it  appears,  fn  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Mis- 
sionaries in  the  Levant,  tom,  vii,  p.  5,  that  father  Sicard  went  over  that  whole  tract 
of  country,  and  did  not  reach  Mount  Sinai  till  the  thirtieth  day,  Brotier  adds,  that 
hi  what  Tacitus  relates,  something  like  the  truth  is  still  to  be  found,  since  we  are 
told  that  Joahna  and  the  children  of  Israel  went  round  the  city  of  Jericho  once,  and 
continued  so  to  do  six  days,  and  on  the  sEvkxTH  DAIr,  which  was  the  aabbath, 
entered  the  city;  and,  having  extirpated  the  inhabitants,  became  masters  of  the 
country,  where  David  Imilt  a  city,  and  Solomon  dedicated  a  temple.  See  Joshnn 
vi,  ver.  3,  90,  and  91. 

Sec.  IV,  (o)  Muses  introduced  a  system  of  religion  very  diflerent  from  the  poly* 
theism  and  superstitions  ceremonies  of  the  Romans.  Tacitos  speaks  with  marked 
diaappaohationi  bnt  the  errors  of  prejudice  bate  beca  long  since  refuted. 
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ChJ  Whatever  wai  sacred  at  Rome,  wai^  beyoDd  all  doubt,  profane  at  Jenitalem. 
The  Jews  worshipped  one  God,  and  by  consequence,  the  Pa^^an  mythology  fell 
into  contempt. 

fcj  The  Teneration  here  said  to  have  been  paid  in  the  Temple  to  the  image  of 
nn  ass,  is  refuted  by  Tacitus  himself,  who  says,  in  the  followiog  section,  that  the 
Jews  suffered  no  consecrated  statues  or  iroafes  to  be  erected  either  in  their  cities  or 
temples'.  Nulla  nmulaera  urbiius  tuis,  nedum  iemplis  sinunt.  He  tells  us  after- 
wards, that  when  Pompey  conqulered  Jerusalem,  and  made  his  eutry  into  the  Tem- 
ple, he  found  neither  statues  nor  images,  but  a  Toid  and  empty  tabernmcle.  NuUti 
iutu*  dedm  ejigie,  vacuam  tedem  et  inania  arcmna.     See  this  book,  s  9. 

CHJ  An  ox  or  calf  was  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  a  god,  nnder  the  name  of 
Apis.  See  Appendix  to  Hist.  r.  s.  90.  The  Jews,  before  they  were  instructed  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  were  willing,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  to 
worship  a  golden  calf.  Exodus  xxxii.  Ter.  4.  But  the  sacrifices  in  contempt  of 
Jupiter  Hammon,  and  the  superstitious  rites  of  Memphis,  are  not  vouched  by  any 
good  authority.  Whoever  killed  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  was  ordered  to  bring  it  as 
an  offering  to  the  tabernacle.     Leviticus  xvii. 

fej  The  leprosy,  described  in  Leviticus  xiii.  and  xiv. 

ffj  There  was  scarce  a  month  in  the  Jewish  calendar  without.a  number  of  fast- 
days  i  but  they  were  instituted  to  record  signal  events,  not  in  commemoration  of 
the  famine  in  the  desert. 

CgJ  The  unleavened  bread,  mentioned  Exodus  xii.  8.  It  was  not,  as  Tacitus 
insinuates,  theiricommon  food  *,  it  was,  as  we  read  in  Deuteronomy  xvi,  the  bread  iff 
ajgliciionj  which  they  were  to  eat  for  seven  days,  in  memory  of  the  day  when  they 
came  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

ChJ  The  seventh  day  was  a  day  of  rest,  but  not  for  the  reason  given  by  Tacitus : 
It  was  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  rested  the  seventh  day;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
hallowed  it.    Exodus  xx.  ver.  10, 1 1. 

CO  The  seventh  year  was  also  a  year  of  rest,  not  for  the  sake  of  sluggish  inac 
tivity,  but  in  consequence  of  an  express  command :  Six  yeart  thou  thalt  mw  thy 
Jleldf  six  years  thou  e^lt  prune  thy  vineyard ;  but  in  $he  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  unto  the  land^  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord.  Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  3  and  4.  There 
was  still  another  sabbath  of  more  importance :  The  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  qf 
years  shall  be  forty-nine  years,  and  ye  shall  hallow  the  J^ieth  year ;  for  it  is  the 
Jubilee f  and  it  shall  be  Aoly  unto  you,  Leviticus  xxv.  ver.  8,  10,  and  19:  Josephus 
says  that  Julius  Cieaar,  when  he  imposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
made  au  exception  of  the  seventh  year,  which  was  called  the  sabbath,  when  the 
people  neither  reaped  nor  sowed.  See  Csesar^s  decree,  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiqui- 
ties, xiv.  cyp.  10. 

CkJ  It  was  natural  enough  that  they,  who  deduced  the  origin  of  the  Jcwstfrom 
the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ida,  should  consider  the  sabbath  as  an  iostitntion  in 
honour  of  Saturn ;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  sufficiently  tefuted  in  the  two 
last  notes. 

CI  J  The  orbit  which  Saturn  describes  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  than 
any  planet  in  the  solar  system:  but  judicial  astrology  has  been  long  considered  as 
a  vain  exploded  science. 

Cm  J  Tacitus  says  that  the  life  of  man  is  governed  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sevea 
planets ;  that  doctrine  was  not  only  taught  by  the  Egyptian  and  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, but  has  been  adopted  by  modern  astrologers.  Hence  the  calculation  pro- 
ceeded by  a  series  of  seven  years  to  the  grand  climacteric,  at  the  age  of  sixty-. 
three.    The  Jews,  however,  had  very  different  reasons  for  their  sabbaths  of  years. 

Seo.  V.  C^J  The  force  of  national  prejudice  was  never  mure  strongly  displayed. 
Tacitns  thought  nothing  orthodox  but  liia  creed  of  his  own  country  ;  and,  in  his 
TOL.  S.  xo.  14.  30 
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^et,  the  depravity  of  the  Jewa  coniisted  io  preferring  tbe  vonbip  of  one  God  to 
Japiter,  Venniy  Mercury,  and  the  rest  of  the  moDstroos  deitiea  with  vhich  rapcr- 
fltitioa  had  peopled  hcaTCO. 

(bj  The  Jewa  were  not  entirely  confined  vithia  the  limits  of  Palevtioe ;  they 
went  ffirlh  in  qoeat  of  fain,  and  settled  io  every  quarter  where  trade  and  cots- 
nierce  flourished.  Wherever  tliey  fixed,  they  reuined  their  own  principles,  and 
despised  the  established  religion  of  tbe  place.  This  is  called  adnemu  cmmu  alUt 
hostile  odium.  Not  being  able  to  attend  the  tabernacle  with  their  offerings,  tbey 
cdllected  among  themselves  a  considerable  treasure,  and  sent  it  as  an  annual  tribute 
to  tbe  Teosple  of  Jerusalem.  H^nce  tbe  immense  heaps  of  gold  and  silver  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Romans :  and  hence  tbe  Jews  were  said  to  love  ooe 
another,  and  to  hate  tbe  rest  of  mankind. 

CcJ  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  from  Deuteronomy  the  laws  against  adultery, 
and  the  virgins  of  Israel  that  sufivred  themselves  to  be  seduced.  Tacitus  transfers 
the  guilt  of  individuals  to  tbe  whole  nation. 

CdJ  Circumcision  is  called  a  token  of  the  covenant.  Genesis  xvil.  ver.  s.  This 
shows  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  according  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  somepf  tbe  learned. 

CeJ  The  Romaps  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  tbcir  own  children,  and  were 
not  willing  to  be  encumbered  with  a  numerous  issue. 

ffj  It  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  interred  their  dead,  since  Abraham's  bury ing- 
l^lsce  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture.  That  tbe  Egyptians  buried  their 
dead,  is  plain  from  their  usage  of  embalming  them.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  prac- 
tice of  burning  tbe  liodies  of  the  deceased,  sprung  originally  from  a  design  to  pre- 
vent any  outrage  to  the  bodies  from  their  enemies.  Sylla,  among  tbe  Romans,  was 
tbe  fint  of  bis  family  who  ordered  bis  body  to  be  burnt,  lest  the  barbarities  which 
he  had  exercised  on  the  remains  of  Marius  should  be  retaliated  on  his  own.  Cicero 
■ays,  Proculdubio  cremandi  ritus  a  Grt^is  ventV,  nam  tepultum  legimut  2VWma«  ad 
Anienit  fontem^  totique  genii  Cornelioe  tolemne  fuitse  tepulchrum  usque  ad  SfUoMf 
qui  primus  es  e&  genie  crematus  est.    Tolly  de  Legibus,  lib.  9. 

CgJ  The  Egyptians  believed  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  See 
Piodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  s.  51. 

ChJ  The  Jews  believed  in  one  God  ;  tbe  Egyptians  were  polytheists,  and  even 
wonhipped  brute  animals ;  omnigenumque  de{im  monstra. 

(ij  We  have  here  a  sublime  idea  of  one  great,  supreme,  and  governing  Mind ; 
of  one  omnipotent,  eternal  God.  It  is  astonishing  that  Tacitus  did  not  pause  ia 
deep  reflection  upon  what  be  could  so  well  describe. 

(k)  No  mention  is  made  in  any  part  of  the  Bible  of  Jewish  priests  crowned  with 
ivy.  A  vine  wrought  in  gold,  of  prodigious  weight,  is  mentioned  by  Josephns  as  a 
magnificent  ornament.    See  Jewish  Antiquities,  bookxv.  chap.  ii. 

(IJ  The  Roman  dies  festus  signifies  a  day  consecrated  to  joy,  and  song,  and 
dance,  and  public  spectacles.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Jews.  At  stated  periods 
they  commemorated  public  misfortunes  ;  and  grief  and  fasting,  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  distinguished  their  religious  ceremonies,  wholly  difiereut  from  tbe  rites  of 
Bacchus,  and  therefore  called  abfurd  and^ordid.  Tacitus,  it  must  be  said,  has 
given  us  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Jews.  Voltaire  has  painted  them  in  harsher 
coloora  \  but  he  concludes  that  tbey  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  fires  of  the^ 
Inquisition :  II  ne  faut  pas  pourtant  Us  bruler. 

Sbc.  VI.  faj  Arabia  extended  from  Egypt  to  Chaldca',and  from  the  Euphrates, 
which  washes  Syria,  to  tbe  Arabian  gulf.     It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  vii. 
4rabia  Felix ^  Petrcsa^  and  Deserta^ 
fbj  The  snow  of  XeAanon  ift  mentioned,  Jeremiah  xviii.  ver.  u. 
(ej  Now  the  Jourdain.  See  an  elegant  description  of  this  river,  Plipy,  lib.  v.  s.  15. 
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(d)  The  first  of  the  lakes  is  SamachoDites,  meDlioned  by  Josepbus;  thesecoDii 
Cianereth,  by  Joshua;  the  third  Asphaltus,  railed  by  Miltoo  the  Asphaltie  Pool, 
by  others  Mare  Mortnum,  from  the  immobility  of  its  waters.  It  is  said  by  Jo- 
sephus  to  be  seventy  miles  io  length,  and  in  some  places  twelve  or  thirteen 
in  breadth. 

(e)  All  travellers  agree  in  stating  the  noxious  taste  and  smell  of  the  Asphallic 
Lake.  See  Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  torn.  ii.  p.  37.,  where  we  also  read 
that  the  water,  impregnated  with  salt  and  sulplicr,  or  bitumen^  weighs  more  than 
fresh  water,  and  consequently  lets  nothing  sink.  Pliny  says  of  this  lake,  Aspkal- 
tites  nihil  prater  bitumen  gignit  \  undenomen:  tauricamelique  Jluitant.  Inde  fama 
nihil  in  e»  mergi.  It  is  related  by  Josephus,  that  Vespasian,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment,  ordered  some  prisoners,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  to 
be  thrown  into  the  lake ;  when  they  all  emerged  and  floated  on  the  snrface.  See 
Joscphns,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  ver.  8. 

CfJ  Brotier  says,  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  traveller  in  the  east,  that 
the  slime,  or  hitumeny  by  the  Greeks  called  asphalte^  is  thrown  up  on  the  surface  of 
the  waters  during  the  autumn,  probably  from  the  places  mentioned  iu  the  Bible. 
7%tf  rale  of  Siddim^  which  is  the  salt  Ma,  toas  full  of  slime-pits.  Genesis  xiv.  ver.  3 
and  10.  And  this  concretion,  after  floating  for  some  time,  is  driven  by  the  wind 
to  the> shore,  where  it  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Arabs  for  their  own  use  and 
profit,  after  delivering  a  certain  proportion  to  the  bassa  of  Jerusalem. 

Sec.  VII.  CaJ  The  cities  vrere  Sodom^  Gomorrahf  Admaky  Zeboiim.  Genesis  xiv. 
▼er.  8.  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  Jire,  and  he  ovetw 
threw  those  citiesy  and  all  the  plain.    Genesis  xix.  ver.  94  and  95* 

CbJ  Belns,  a  river  of  Galilee,  running  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo  says  that  the  whole  coaat'has  a 
sand  fit  for  glass,  but  that  the  sand  of  the  river  Belus  is  the  best  sort.  Here  the 
art  of  making  glass  was  firat  discovered.    See  Pliny,  Hb.  v.  s.  19. 

Sec.  VIH.  faj  Justin  infoims  us,  that  the  power  of  Demetrius  I.  and  his  suc- 
cessors, kings  of  Syria,  not  being  supported  with  vigour,  the  Jews  took  their  op- 
portunity to  shake  off  a  fnreigfn  yoke,  and  assert  their  liberty.  See  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi. 
ver.  1  and  3.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  read  iu  Maccabees  a  treaty  between  De- 
metrius and  Simon  the  high-priest,  A.  U.  C.  611  ;  before  Christ  143;  and  thus  tlie 
}foke  qf  the  heathen  was  taken  away  from  Israely  and  the  people  qf  Israel  began  to 
write  in  their  instruments  and  contracts,  In  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  high-priest  y  the 
governor  and  leader  <f  the  Jews.     1  Maccabees,  xiii.  ver.  41  and  43. 

Sec.  IX.  (^aj  Pompey  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  A.  U.  C.  691 ;  before 
Christ  63.  He  entered  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  •,  but,  according  to  Jo. 
sephys,  Jewish  Antiquities,  xiv.  4.  abstained  from  plunder,  content  with  imposing 
an  annual  tribute.    See  Floros,  lib.  iii.  cap  5 ;  and  Cicero,  pro  Flaccot  s.  98. 

(^bJTh'ii  piissage  affords  another  proof  that  the  efligy  of  an  ass  was  not  conse- 
crated in  the  Temple,  as  mentioned  by  Tacitus.    This  book.  s.  4. 

fcj  Brotier  observes,  that  Pacorus  was  son  of  Orodes,  king  of  Parthia,  and 
therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  Tacitus  wrote  F.  R.  Parthorum  Pacorusy  that  is, 
Filius  Regis  Parthorum  Pacorus.  He  was  sent  by  his  father  Orodes  to  wage  war 
io  Judaea,  A.  U.  C.  714  ;  and*  in  |he  following  year  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Ventidins,  the  favourite  general  of  Marc  Antony.  Josephus,  Jewish  Antiquities, 
xiv.  13,  14,  and  15.  ' 

fdj  Herod  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Marc  Antony,  A.  U.  C.  714,  and  his 
title  was  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  A.  U.  C.717.  Josephus,  Jewish  An- 
tiquities, xiv,  96  and  98. 

('ej  The  Simon  mentioned  in  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  chief 
of  that  name,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Jemsalem^  and  afterwards 
executed  at  Rome.    Sec  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  a.  90. 
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(f)  Caligula  bad  tbe  frantic  ambition  to  bare  bii  statue  placed  in  tbe  Tenple 
of  Jernsaleni ;  bat  tbe  Jews  had  recoarac  to  arms ;  another  proof  of  their  rcaola« 
tion  not  to  inffer  the  tabernacle  to  be  profaned  by  images  of  any  kind.  See  Ap- 
pendix to  Hist.  T.  s.  4. 

(g)  See  Annals,  xii.  ▼.  23. 

(A)  Felix  was  brother  to  Pallas,  the  fsTonrite  freed  man  and  minister  of  tbe  em- 
peror Claudins.    Annals,  xii.  s.  54.    Snetonios,  in  Cland.  s.  3S. 

(t)  CUtfdittS  was  son  of  Antonia,  tbe  dangbter  of  Marc  Antony.  See  tbe  Ge- 
nealogical Table,  No.  loo. 

Sec.  X.  (a)  Tbe  Jewish  war,  occasioned  by  the  roiscondnct  of  Cassins  Floms, 
began  A.  U.  C.  818  ;  of  Christ  65.  See  Appendix  to  Hist.  v.  s.  4. 

(6)  For  more  of  Ceatius  Gallns,  see  Appendix  to  Hist.  ▼.  s.  5. 

(e)  Vetpasian^s  rapid  success  against  the  Jews  was  A.  U.  C.  890  and  621. 

(<f)  See  Josephos,  Bell.  Jnd.  t.  cap.  9.  Titus*s  first  camp  was  near  the  Mount 
of  Olires. 

Sec.  XI.  (a)  See  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  5. 

(6)  See  Appendix,  s.  5. 

Sec.  xii.  (o)  For  a  description  of  tbe  Temple,  see  Josepbus,  Bell.  Jnd.  t. 
cap.  5  ;  and  Appendix  to  this  book,  s.  5. 

(6)  Pompey  bad  destroyed  tbp  outward  walls  of  Jerusalem,  as  mentioned  in  this 
book,  s.  9.  The  fortifications  -we  find  were  made  stronger  than  erer.  See  Jose- 
pbus, Bell.  Jnd.  ▼.  cap.  4. 

(c)  For  tbe  several  conquered  cities,  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  10. 

(</)  The  factions  that  distracted  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem,  attacked  one  another  with 
a  degree  of  animosity  more  inveterate  tbah  they  ever  showed  in  battle  with  the 
Romans. 

(e)  See  Josepbus,  Bell.  Jnd.  v.  cap.  6. 

Sec.  XIII.  (a)  When  the  Romans  heard  of  a  monstrous  birth,  or  were  told  that 
a  cow  spoke,  their  priests  employed  superstitious  rites  and  sacrifices  to  avert  im- 
pending danger.  The  Jews  were  not  so  easily  alarmed  :  but  however  inclined  they 
bad  formerly  been  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  prayer  and  sacrifice,  their  final  doom  was 
nigh,aa  foretold  by  Christ,  St.  Matthew  xxiv. ;  St.  Mark  xiii.;  St.  Luke  zxi. 

{li)  For  these  prodigies,  see  Josepbus,  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  cap.  5  \  and  see  Appendix 
to  this  book,  s.  6. 

(</)  Tacitus  condemns  tbe  Jews  for  not  rightly  pnderstanding  a  prophecy,  which 
be  himself  has  misapplied.  But  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  relate  to  the  short 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  bis  two  sons.  Tbe  Christian  religion  was  at  that  time 
striking  root  in  Judsea,  and  we  know  it  has  been  since  extended  over  the  world. 
We  cannot,  however,  wonder  at  tbe  misconception  of  Tacitus,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Josepbus,  willing,  perhaps,  to  pay  his  court  to  the  imperial  family,  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  prophecy  related  to  Vespasian.  Ball.  Jnd.  vi.  cap.  5. 

(d)  Josepbus  says  that  eleven  hundred  thousand  perished  in  the  siege.  Bell. 
Jud.  vi.  cap.  9. 

Sec.  XIV.  (a)  For  Vetera  Castra,  see  Geographical  Table.  Civilis  had  made  him- 
sejf  master  of  tbe  place ;  Hist.  iv.  s.  60. 

Sec.  XVII.  (a)  See  tbe  Manners  of  t)ie  Germans,  s.  11. 

Sec.  XIX.  (a)  Annius  Gallus  has  l»een  mentioned.  Hist.  iv.  s.  68. 

(6}  Those  towns  lay  between  tbe  Meuse  (Mota)  and  tbe  Rhine,  supposed  to  ha 
C^ennepf  Cleves,  and  Nimeguen. 

(e)  For  tbe  bank  raised  by  Drusns,  see  Annals,  xiii.  s.  53. 

(d)  We  have  seen  a  senate  and  magistrates  among  the  Frisians,  Annals,  xi.  s.  19. 
Sec.  XX.  (a)  For  Areoacum  and  Batavodurnm,  see  Geographical  Table. 
(b)  Grinnes  and  Vada :  see  tbe  Geographical  Table. 
Sec.  XXI.  ("aj  See  Hist.  iv.  s.  70. 
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Sbc.  XXII.  (a)  liuppiay  now  the  Ltppe.  Set  the  Geographical  Table.  For 
Vcleda,  see  Hist.  iv.  s.  61 . 

Sec,  XXIII.  (a)  For  the  mouth  of  the  Meutey  tee  Annals,  ii.a.  6. 

Sec.  XXVI.  (a)  Nabalia,  the  channel  made  by  DrasuB :  lee  the  Geographical 
Table. 

(b)  Letters  from  Antonios,  excilin|p  Civilit  to  a  war,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
kg^ona  on  the  Rhioe  from  marchiag  to  support  Vitellins  in  Italy.  See  Hist, 
iv.  s.  13. 

(c)  The  rest  of  (he  History  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  siege  of  Jcrnsalem,  with  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titns,  and  Domitian. 
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Sec,  II.  {a)  SEE  Josepbus,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  irii.  cap.  4. 

Sec.  hi.  (a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xv'i.  s.  10. 

(6)  Hist.  ▼.  s.  I. 

Sec.  IV.  (a)  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  10. 

Sec.  V.  (a)  Hist.  v.  s.  11. 

(fi)  Fenton's  tragedy,  entitled  Herod  and  Mariamme,  is  known  to  erery  reader 
of  taste. 

(c)  Tacitus  says,  Templum  in  modum  ureis;  this  book,  a.  ifi. 

Sec.  VI.  Josephns  gives  the  same  account. 

Sec.  VII.  (a)  When  you  thall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  toitk  armies,  then  know  thai 
the  desolation  titereqf  is  nigh :  then  let  them  which  are  in  Judcea  Jlee  to  the  mou%* 
tains  ;  and  let  them  that  are  in  the  midst  qf  it  depart  out  j  and  let  not  them  that  are 
•a  the  countries  enter  therein,    St.  Luke  xxi*  ver.  30  and  31. 

Sec.  VIII.  {a)  Hist.  i.  s  1. 

Sec.  XI.  See  Hist.  r.  s.  12.     Missis,  per  speciem    sacr\/icandi,    qui  Eleagarum 
manumque  ejus  obtruncarent, 
«  Sec.  XVI.  (a)  See  the  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  10. 

(6)  See  Hist.  ▼.  s.  13  -,  and  note  (a). 

Sec.  XVII.  (a)  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  shall  not  be  l^  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.    St.  Matthew  xxiy.  ver.  9.  # 

Sec.  XIX.  (a)  In  the  tribe  of  flatterers  that  gathered  round  the  emperor,  the 
most  officious  was  Phebus,  Nero^s  freedman,  who  hoped  by  adulation  to  expiate 
the  insolence  of  his  behaviour  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Vespasian  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  falling  asleep  while  Nero  sung.  Vespasian  asked  tfhe  freed- 
man what  he  should  do  to  appease  Nero*B  indignation.  "  Oo,  and  hang  yourself,** 
replied  Phebus.  This  man  in  confusion  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  new 
prince :  Vespasian,  with  a  smile,  repeated,  "  Go,  and  hang  yourseff,**  and,  con- 
tent with  that  reproach,  left  the  sycopbant  to  himself. 

Sec.  XXI.  (a)  Saleios  Bassus,  a  poet  of  eminence,  received  a  considerable 
presenf  from  Vespasian.    See  the  Dialogue  concern ing  Oratory,  s.  9. 

fbj  See  Suetonius  in  Vespas.  s.  3. 

(c)  The  loves  of  Titus  and  Berenice,  though  not  the  best  chosen  subject  for 
dramatic  fable,  became,  in  the  last  century,  the  favourite  exhibition  of  the  French 
stage.  Comeille  and  Racine,  the  two  great  poets  of  that  country,  entered  the  lists, 
and,  like  the  bards  of  Greece  at  the  Olympic  games,  contended  with  each  other  for 
the  laurel  crown.  It  happened  that  a  princess  of  France,  sister  to  Louis  XIV. 
requested  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Titus  and  Berenice  from  the  pen  of  Racine. 
The  poet  complied ;  and  while  he  was  at  work,  Corneille  received  tbe  like  solici- 
tation from  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess  of  Orleans.  The  two  plays  w^re  acted 
in  1670,  at  different  theatres.    That  of  Corneille  had  no  suceess  ;  Raeine^s  bad  a 
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nm  of  ibirty  oigfats.  Fonienclle  observed  upon  the  occAgiun,  that  it  wm  a  coabst 
betwecD  eminent  neo,  and  the  youngest  gained  the  victory. 

Sec.  XXII.  (a)  Soetonius  relates  the  fact,  in  Vesp. 

(h)  Taeitasssys  of  Agricola.  Von  contumaciAf  nepte  inani  jactation*  Ubertatit 
mam  Jalumque  provocabat.  Sciantf  quibus  mcris  tit  Ulicita  mirariy  po$t€  etiam  wnB 
malts  principibus  magnos  viros  esse.    See  the  whole  passage.  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  4S. 

Sec.  XXIII.  faj  Tacitas  mentions  the  escape  of  Julius  Sabinas  from  the  field 
of  battle,  where  bis  countrymen,  the  Lingones,  suffered  a  dresdful  slaughter,  and 
the  historian  promises,  in  proper  tim«  and  place,  tu  relate  how  he  ley  concealed  in 
deus  and  caverns  for  nine  yean  afterwards,  supported,  during  the  whole  time,  by 
the  fidelity  and  anshakeo  affection  of  his  wife  EroNiw  A.  See  Hist.  iv.  a.  67.  The 
defeat  of  Sabinits  was  A.U.  C.  893.  He  and  his  wife  were  put  to  death  at  Rome, 
A.U.  C.  831 ;  but  unfortunately  that  part  of  our  author*s  work  has  not  sorvired 
the  ravages  of  time. 

CbJ  For  this  fragbient  of  history,  see  Plutarch ^s  AMATOKis,or  The  Lover. 

fcj  Tacitus  says.  Quid  gi per  quindecim  annoM,  grande  mottalit  a^vi  spatium^  muiti 
/ortuitu*  canbui^  promptissimut  quuque  sanitid  prineipU  interciderunt  ?  See  the 
Life  of  Agricola,  s.  3. 

END  OF  THE  NOTES  ON  THE  APPENDIX. 
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THE  time  when  the  treatise  on  the  German  Manners  was  written  ia  fixed  by  Lip- 
sioB  in  the  fourth  consulship  of  Nerva,  and  the  second  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851,  A. 
D.  98.  A  pasNage  in  section  37,  where  Tacitus  mentions  the  second  coasnlship  of 
Trigao,  dearly  shows  that  the  piece  was  composed  in  that  year,  or  soon  after.  It 
is  a  dranghl  qf  savage  manners  delineated  by  a  masterly  hand ;  the  nwre  interest- 
ing, as  the  part  of  the  world  which  it  describes  was  the  seminary  of  the  modem 
European  nationa;  the  Vagina  GENTlVM,as  historians  have  emphatically  called 
it.  The  work  is  short,  but,  as  Montesquieu  observes,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
abridged  ev«ry  thing,  because  he  knew  every  thing.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
following  notes  have  swelled  to  a  size,  which  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  anwieldy : 
but  the  subject  merits  attention;  it  calls  for  something  more  than  mere  cursory  oh- 
aervation.  If  the  preaent  writer  has  collected  with  diligence  \  if  the  brevity  of  the 
author  be  explained ;  if  his  facts  receive  confirmation  from  the  following  illnstra- 
tions;  the  inquiry  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  mere  ostentatiou  or  vain  parade.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  barbarous  ages  will  throw  more  light 
than  is  generally  imagined  00  the  laws  of  modern  times.  Wherever  the  barbarians, 
who  issued  from  their  northern  hive,  settled  in  new  habitationa,  they  carried  with 
them  their  native  genius,  their  original  manners,  and  the  first  rudiments  of  tbepoli- 
tical  system  which  has  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They  established  mo- 
narchy and  liberty  ^  subordination  and  freedom ;  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  and 
the  rights  of  the  subject ;  all  united  in  so  bold  a  combination,  that  the  fabric  in 
fome  places  stands  to  this  hour  the  wonder  of  mankind.  The  British  constitution, 
says  Montesquieu,  came  out  of  the  woods  of  Germany.  What  the  state  of  this 
country  was  before  the  arrival  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  Tacitas  has  shewn  in  the 
Life  of  Agricola.  If  we  add  to  this  account  what  has  l»«en  transmitted  to  ns  con- 
cerning the  Germans  and  Britona  by  Julius  Csesar,  we  shall  see  the  orgin  of  the  Aa- 
glo-Saxoo  government,  the  great  outlineof  that  Gothic  constitution,  under  which  the 
people  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  at  this  hour.  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  bis 
own  country,  declares  it  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  French  mo- 
liarchy,  and  tha^changes  of  their  government,  without  a  previous  inquiry  into  the 
manners,  genius,  and  spirit,  of  the  Geraan  nations.    Much  of  what  was  Incorpor- 
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fitcd  with  the  iDstitotiooB  of  those  6ercc  invaders,  has  flowed  down  in  the  stream  of 
time,  and  still  minf^les  with  our  modern  j  oris  prudence.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  pro- 
f^ress  of  society,  arts  and  sciences  have  difi*nsed  new  lights,  and  the  civil  union  being, 
by  conseqoeDce,  better  understood,  milder  laws,  and  more  poli»hed  manners,  have 
well-nigh  effaced  all  traces  of  barbarism ;  but  still  it  will  not  be  unpi(-*.san!,  nor 
indeed  useless,  to  go  back  to  those  days  of  ignorance.  We  shall  view  the  wsters  at 
their  fountain-head  dark,  foul,  and  muddy  •,  but  by  following  them  downward,  we 
shall  see  them  working  themselves  clear,  and  puri6ed,  at  length,  to  a  clear  and 
limpid  current.  We  shall  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  laws,  while  we  read' 
the  history  of  the  human  mind.  The  subject,  it  is  conceived,  is  interesting  to  every 
Briton.  The  following  notes  are,  therefore,  ofFered  without  further  apology  for 
their  length.  In  the  manners  of  the  Germans  the  reader  will  see  our  present  frame 
of  government,  as  it  were,  in  iti  cradle ;  gentis  cunabula  nostrce!  The  aotiquariani 
who  has  already  made  his  researches,  will,  perhaps,  find  little  novelty  ;  but  to  those 
who  have  not  had  leisure  or  curiosity,  the  following  annotations  may  open  new 
reinsof  knowledge  and  reflection.  They  will  lead  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  a 
fierce  and  warlike  people,  to  whom  this  country  owes  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which 
through  so  many  centuries  has  preserved  our  excellent  form  of  governmeut,  and 
raised  the  glory  of  the  British  nation. 

Genus  unde  Latinum, 

Albaniqne  patres,  atque  altae  moenia  Romar. 
SECTION  I. 

CaJ  It  is  material  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  Angustos  Caesar  divided  Belgic 
Gaul  into  two  provinces,  distingnished  by  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany. 
Many  of  the  new  settlers  in  those  parts  were  originally  Germans,  anil,  whrn  the 
whole  country  was  reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Ruman  rmpirr,  the  pf'ople,  un- 
willing to  pass  for  natives  of  Gaul,  still  retained  their  ori(i:inal  name.  Tho^  two 
provinces  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  being,  in  fact,  part  nf  Gaul,  are 
not  comprised  in  the  account  given  by  Tacitus.  He  speaks  of  ancient  Germany, 
called  Crermania  Antiqua,  'or  Barbara ;  of  Germany  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhine,  Germania  Transrhenana ;  bounded,  on  the  west,  by  the  Rhine ;  on  th« 
tonth,  by  the  Danube;  ou  the  east,  by  the  Vistula,  or  Weissel,  and  the  mountains 
of  Sarmatia  •,  and  finally  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  including  the  Baltic,  and  the 
l^lfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland. 

(hj  Gaul,  according  to  Cesar,  was  divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  1 .  Belgic 
Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Seine,  the  Mame,  the  mountains  of  Vange,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Ocean.  9.  Celtic  Gaul,  bonoded  by  the  Ocean,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Soane, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne.  3.  Aquitania,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  th« 
Garonne,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Rbsetia  was  bounded  towardf  the  east  by  the  Alps ;  by  Italy  towards  the  south  ; 
by  the  Rhine  ou  the  west ;  and  by  the  country  of  the  Vindilici  towards  the  north. 
It  is  now  the  country  of  the  Grisons. 

Pannonia  was  an  extensive  country,  having  Dalmatia  on  the  sooth,  Illyriruro  on 
the  west,  Moesiaon  the  east,  and  the  Danube  on  the  north.  And  thus,  as  Tacitus 
says,  Gtrmany  is  divided  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and  from  Rhaetia  aud  Pannonia 
by  the  Danube. 

(cj  Dacia,  in  a  short  time  after  Tacitus  wrote  this  ireHlisc,  was  reduced  by  the 
emperor  Trajan  to  a  Roman  province.  It  lay  ou  the  other  side  of  the  DannbefCv- 
tfttding  northward  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  compriKin,s;  part  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary,'Transylvania,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia. 

Sarmatia  was  formerly  divided  in  European  and  Aniatic.  The  European  division  is 
here  intended  by  Tacitus.  It  had  the  Vistula  or  Wrissel,  and  a  chain  nf  moontaius, 
fur  its  western  boundary,  and  extended  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  comprising 
Livonia,  Lithuania,  Russia,  and  Crim  Tartary. 
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The  moaaUins,  which  in  part  divided  these  nations  from  Germany,  are  now  called 
the  Carpathian  moantains,  running  between  Poland,  Hungary^  and  Transylranta. 

CdjThe  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Nortk- 
cm  Ocean.  The  deep  gulfs  were  those  of  Bothnia  and  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Fiolatfd,  were  anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  br 
a  large  island. 

CeJ  Before  the  expeditions  of  Dmsns  jand  his  son  Germanicus,  the  Romans  had 
not  penetrated  Far  into  Germany.  Drusus,  A.  U.  C.  744,  advanced  with  his  fleet 
as  far  as  the  promontory  of  the  Ciriibrians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  called 
Jutland.  Tacitus  wrote  his  treatise  about  one  hundred  and  eight  years  afterwards, 
and  not  less  than  eighty  years  after  the  war  in  Germany  under  the  conduct  of  Ger- 
manicus.  That  commander  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  parts  df  the  country 
before  unexplored.  It  is  probable  that  some  further  discoveries  were  made  in  the 
time  of  Domitian« 

(yj  The  Rbctian  Alps  are  now  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Grisons ;  that,  in 
particular,  from  which  the  Rhine  issues  is  called  Vogelberg.  This  celebrated  river 
flows  in  one  regular  channel,  embracing  a  few  small  islands  in  its  course,  till  it 
reaches  the  island  of  the  Batavians,  where  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  one 
washing  the  eastern  side  of  Germany,  and  the  other  forming  the  boundary  of  Gaol. 
For  a  further  account  of  this  river,  see  Annals,  ii.  s.  6.  See  also  this  tract,  s.  99, 
and  note  CaJ. 

(g)  The  mountain  Abnoba  is  called  by  the  Germans  Schwartcwald,  and  by  the 
French  the  Black  Forest,  la  ForU  Noire.  Brotier  (to  whose  learned  labours  this 
work  is  greatly  indebted)  refers  to  the  Volumes  of  Count  Marsili,  who  discovered 
the  fountain-head  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  in  1709.  Before  that  time  Doaes* 
chingen  was  erroniiously  called  the  fountain-head  of  the  Danube.  That  famous  river, 
from  its  spring  as  far  as  Vienna,  retained  the  name  of  the  Danube;  bat  according 
to  Pliny,  as  soon  as  it  reached  Ulyricum,  and  thence  to  its  mouth,  where  it  dis. 
charges  itself  into  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  it  was  called  the  Ister.  Brotier  adds, 
that  the  Danube  preserves  its  course  through  the  Eaxine  into  the  Mediterranean, 
distinguished  all  the  way  by  the  clearness  of  the  current ;  and  the  ships,  be  says, 
from  the£gean  Sea  (now  the  Archipelago)  as  far  as  the  Propontic  (the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora), can  hardly  make  head  against  so  rapid  a  stream.  For  this  fact  be  ^otes 
the  Letters  of  a  Missionary  of  the  Jesuits,  published  in  1713.  Pliny  the  elder  has 
left  a  similar  account.  He  says,  Singula  Istri  ora  tanta  mnt,  utprodatnr  in  quadn- 
ginta  milliapMtunm  tnnci  mare^  dulcemque  intelligi  haustem.  See  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  94. 

Sbc.  II.  ^a^The  inhabitants  of  every  nation,  that  had  no  literary  monuments, 
were  by  the  ancients  deemed  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  soil.  The  world  is  now 
better  informed.  Asia  is  considered  as  the  country  where  the  numbers  of  mankind 
multiplied  with  rapid  increase,  and  thence  overflowing  into  Scytbia,  peopled  the 
northern  regions  of  Europe.  Under  which  of  the  sons  of  Noah  that  vast  migration 
was  formed,  it  is  now  fruitless  to  enquire.  AntiquariiAis  have  amused  themselves 
with  systems  founded  on  vain  opinions,  and,  having  no'historical  records,  they  have 
wandered  in  a  maze  of  wild  conjecture,  without  contributing  to  the  stock  of  real 
knowledge. 

fbj  In  this  passage  a  mistake  seems  to  be  justly  imputed  to  Tacitus.  The  irst 
migrations  could  not  be  made  by  sea  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  use  of  ahipping 
was  little  known.  As  soon  as  population  increased  iu  Asia,  the  redundant  multitude 
went  forth  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  and  poured  into  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  and  thence  into  Germany.  When  navi^tion  began  to  be  in  some 
degree  understood,  colonies  were  transplanted  by  sea.  It  was  by  sea  tHaf  Crecops 
conveyed  his  people  from  Egypt  into  Greece,  and  it  was  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Phcsnicians  transported  4heir  colonies  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  migrations 
mnst  have  been  made  before  those  events,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  wcr^ 
peopled  long  before. 
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(c)  Id  the  time  of  Tacitus,  «  ToyaKe  from  Italy  to  the  Nortbero  Ocean  would 
have  been  an  enterprise  loo  wild  and  daring^.  Druans,  the  father  of  Germanicait, 
wa«  the  first  Roman  commander  who  renlurrd.to  explore  those  feas.  OccanttiM 
tfptentrionaUm  primuM  Romanarum  dueum  navigAvit,  says  Saetoniua,  Life  of  CUv- 
dius,  •.  I  ;  but  it  i«  not  pretended  that  he  sailed  from  Italy.  His  voyage,  without 
donbl,  bef^n  from  some  port  of  Gaul  or  Germany,  and  reached  the  point  of  Jut- 
land His  son  Germanicus,  many  years  after,  made  the  same  attempt,  but  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger.     See  AnnaU,  ii.  s.  93. 

fHJ  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  position  advanced  by  Ta- 
citus, namely,  that  the  Germans  were  the  indtgeouus  offspring  of  the  soil.  lu  thosie 
remote  ages,  wht- n  lUu  nouilicrs  of  one  nation  overflowed  into  another,  the  object 
was  uot  the  must  delightful  country,  but  the  safest  habitation.  Asia,  Italy, and 
aome  parts  of  Africa,  afforded  delightful  spots  ;  but  to  roeo  who  could  not  find  m 
acttlement  in  th«isc  regions,  even  Germany,  which  appears  sohorrid  to  Tacitus, 
waa  not  without  its  conveniences.  The  p^ple  escaped  from  oriental  despotism, 
And  lived  in  fi-eednm.  A  freehold, says  Addison,  though  it  be  but  in  ire  and  snow, 
wilt  make  the  owner  pleased  with  the  possession,  and  atout  in  the  defence  of  it^ 
Germany  was  the  land  of  liberty  and  heroic  fortitude.  What  men  lost  of  their 
sensual  gratifications,  they  gained  in  virtue :  as  fir otier  expresses  it.  Si  quid  deeessit 
9olupiatiy  accrtcit  hutnanitati. 

("ej  Songs  and  rode  poetry  have  been  in  all  savage  countries  the  memorials  of 
public  transactions.  Kings  and  heroea  were  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  Scy- 
thian, the  Celtic,  and  the  northern  nations.  Saxo  Graromaticus  and  other  writer* 
inform  ua,  that  they  drew  their  roateriala  from  Runic  songs,  or  Icelandic  poetry. 
The  Gauls  had  their  Druids,  the  priests  and  philosophers  of  the  notion,  who  p/e- 
aerred  their  doctrine  by  oral  tradition,  and  verses  committed  to  memory  only.  The 
Germans  had  their  ba&ds,  wIio  in  their  songs  recorded  all  public  transactions,  and 
anng  the  praises  of  their  warriors  and  illustrious  men.  At  all  feasts  and  public  as- 
armblies  the  bards  were  the  panegyrists  of  exalted  merit.  The  same  was  the  case 
in  Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  songs  of  the  bards  were  the  prelude  to  battle  ^ 
they  inspired  the  chiefs  with  enthusiastic  ardour.  When  Edward  I.  formed  the 
pUn  of  reducing  Wales  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  destroy  all  the 
hards.  The  Scandinavians  had  their  poets,  or  scalds,  whose  business  it  was  to 
compose  odes  or  songs,  in  which  they  celebrated  the  warlike  achievements  of  their 
ancestors.  The  praises  which  those  poets  gave  to  valour,  the  enthusiasm  which 
animated  their  verses,  and  the  care  which  the  people  took  to  learn  them  from  their 
infancy,  all  conspired  to  rouse  the  martial  spirit  of  their  armies.  Mallct^s  Northers 
Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  :2'23.  The  American  savagea  have  their  war-songs  and 
rode  poetry,  in  which  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  gallant  chiefs,  who  have  fought 
or  died  for  their  country.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  says,  that,  in  writing  his  history 
of  Pern,  he  availed  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a  princess  of  the  race 
of  their  incas  taught  him  ta  get  by  heart  in  his  infancy.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that 
Arminius,  long  after  his  death,  was  remembered  in  the  rude  songs  of  his  country. 
See  Annals,  il.  s.  88.  Sc^e  of  those  songS|  or  brief  chronicles  of  the  times,  were, 
dug  up  in  German  monasteries  in  the  heginntngof  the  sixteenth  century.  «Cuar. 
I«BMA6Me,  according  to  Eginhard,  the  historian  of  that  warlike  prince,  composed 
▼erses  rn  the  rude  style  of  that  age^  commemorating  the  waors  and  brave  exploits  of 
the  German  chiefs*  He  is  said  to  hate  carried  with  him  into  France  a  Urge  col- 
kction  of  those  ancient  ballads,  which  he  ordered  to  be  translated  hito  LafVn.  But 
those  records  are  now  no  where  to  be  foitfnd, 

C/J  Various  opinions  hate  hten  advanced  by  aottqifariantf  covcerurng  the  name 
of  TvitTO.  Some  assert  that  it  means  the  creator  of  th«  world  •,  audi  that  M  annus^ 
i^hich  is  mau  with  a  Latin  termination,  relates  to  Adam.  Others  wifl  have  it,  tha% 
I'll  mo  ia  the  same  at  TsUTATEg^  a  Scythtan  «r  Celtic  king  ^  and  much  karniwg 
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has  been  laid  out  a  poo  Ibc  avlgcct.      It  ia  too  oHen  tlie  Ibto  of  leaned  i 
tort  to  opeo  a  wide  field  for  dbanaioo,  ia  which  laea  of  eobcr  atose  ivfai 
tbem.     It  is  ■eflkieiit  that  Taisto  traa  the  noat  ascieoC  daity  of  the 
Scaadinaviaas,  Ifinf  bvfore  the  worabip  of  Odio  vaa  eatahliahcd.    See  Moaaicar 
Mallet*!  Northern  Aatiqatties,  vol.  1.  chap.  6 ;  aad  this  Tract,  e.^,  oote  {fj. 

(S)  ^^  !>*▼*  htrty  in  three  grand  divitioot,  a  fcneral  i^eogmphical  dcacriptioo 
of  Germany.  The  commentators  inform  «•  that  they  have  fonnd  componod  word* 
in  the  German  langoage,  si^ifyingf,  llrst^  the  iabatrftaats  o^  tiie  maritime  parts  \ 
9dly,  inhabitants  of  the  midland  coantry  ;  Sdly,  iohalritaots  of  the  east ;  and  those 
words  cc»rrespond  with  the  three  appellatioa«y  which  the  Romaaa  softened  into 
tlirtr  own  idiom.  There  was  ancieatly  another  dWision  of  Germany,  pethape  aaora 
satisfactory  :  I .  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  iaier  JUeimai  «^  AVbim ; 
•I.  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weissel,  inttt  Aibim  ti  FUiuUm;  3.  Soothera  Ger- 
many, Gtrmania  Ausiraiis,  between  the  Rhine  nnd  the  Domibe;  4.  Germany  be- 
yond the  Weissel,  Oermania  Traunistnlana  $  5.  Germnay  beyond  aea,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Baltic,  Gersianta  7V«n««artna  cl  InnUm,  Pliny  the  elder  ennme- 
rates  Are  German  naliona  not  materially  different  from  th«  last  description.  He 
says,  Oermanorum  genera  quinqve.  I .  Vtwliii^  qturmm  fan  Mmgundimtts^  Varini^ 
Carinif  Guitones.  f .  AUtrum  genm  /a^oveaef,  qu&num  part  Cimbri^  TVafoat,  or 
Chaucorum  genie$,  3.  Proximi  autem  Rktno  /tfccroaes,  f  aonun  pan  Cimbri  Aferfi- 
ierranei.  4.  UermUnet,  qwrum  Suevi,  Bermundmit  Catti^  Ckerutei.  5.  Qatalo 
partf  Peueini,  Baetema,  Cea/ermtal  I>necl.     Pliny,  Kb.  \v,  s.  98,  14. 

CkJ  The  Gambrivians  are  mentioned  by  Tacitna  in  this  place  only. 

OJ  Tht  Vandals  are  the  same  as  the  FindiSi  mentioned  by  Pliny;  a  brave  aad 
warlike  race,  who  aflerwarda  over-ran  GanI,  Spain,  aad  Italy,  and  were  finally  de- 
atroyed  In  Africa. 

{kj  LipsiuS'is  of  opinion  that  this  |»aaaage  will  erer  be  the  torment  of  the  com- 
mentators. Bnt  the  dilBcnlty  does  not  seem  to  be  tnsarmonntable.  Tacitns  says, 
that  the  first  emif^nts  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  who  entered  Gait  I,  and 
dispossessed  the  natives,  were  in  his  time  called  Tunfrlaas ;  bnt  when  tltey  vnder. 
took  their  expedition,  to  strike  their  enemies  with  terror,  o6  ate/Ma,  they  caHed 
themselres  Gkrwans.  The  word,  of  coarse,  implyiiif  somethiuf:  formidable,  and, 
by  adverting  to  the  etyroolo^,  it  reeetvea  the  followinf  constroction.  Gekr^  or 
IFAtfr,  sijniifies  war.  From  that  root  the  French  have  derived  their  word  guerre, 
Man  in  the  German  tonfrue  implied  the  seme  as  it  does  now  in  that  cooatry  and 
in  Engtsad.  Hence  we  find,  that  the  first  invaders,  ob  metum,  to  spread  a  general 
alarm,  railed  themselves  Germans,  or  warlike  men.  That  snch  migrations  were 
made  into  Gaul  is  evident  from  Jolins  Cvsar.  In  the  second  book  of  his  Gallic 
Wars,  B.  4,  be  relates  that,  on  enquiry,  he  found  that  the  Belgiaas  were  for  the 
most  part  Germans' originally,  who  had  been  drawn  by  the  fertility  of  the  country 
to  settle  in  those  parts,  and,  during  the  irruption  of  tbe  TeutGoes  and  Cimbri, 
were  the  only  people, of  all  the  provinces  of  Gsnl,  that  resisted  those  fierce  Barbae 
rians,  and  never  suffered  them  to  set  foot  in  their  territories.  The  name  of  Gck- 
UANs,  assumed  by  those  who  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  was  in  process  of  time 
adopted  by  all  nations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Csrsar^s  time  was  the 
established  sppellat ion  of  the  whole  country.  The  region  which  tbe  Tungrians 
inhubitcd,  Brotier  says,  was  what  tbe  French  call  Vanchn  DhcUe  da  Tottgree^  and 
it  isreroarkAble  that  tbe  same  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Fraoka,  when,  nndrr 
the  conduct  of  Ptiaramond,  they  made  their  irruption  into  Praoce,  aad  frwm  that 
time  gave  Iht- ir  name  to  the  wbole  country. 

flj  Besides  the  fHbulous  Hercules,  tbe  sun  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  there  was,i» 
amiciit  times,  no  warlike  nation  that  did  boast  of  lia  own  particular  Ubkcvlcs. 
La  BIciterie,  the  ingenious  translator  of  a  considerable  part  of  Tacitna,  mentions 
a  Icarucd  antiquarian  (Mons.  Freret)  who  snppoatd,  not  urilhoat  great  probabilitj. 
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tlMt  «4Miie  GervMB  cbicf  of  great  veaowB  ia  arms  was  called  Hw  Koul,  Belli  Caputs 
the  haadof  «Ticton»oaftrmy.  H^t-KmU  womid  eaally  ba changed  by  the  Ronaos  ioto 
Hbrculbs.  Hevcm  that  vay  be,  we  fiod  in  Tacitiia  as  entire  forest  beyond  the 
VimrgiM^  or  the  Jfeacr,  aaored  to  Hcrcalea.     See  AnoaU,  U.  a.  )ft.     The  warriora 
rnabiog  to  bnttU  sung  bia  pmiae,  aa  «e  tkad  that,  in  their  bailads,  they  after warda 
celebrated  Arminioa.  Sec  AnnaJa,  ii.t.  M.  8evai»l  learned  men  have  clearly  proved 
that  the  word  Hsacubca  waa  n  naoie  giren  to  all  the  leadera  of  colonies,  who 
came  out  of  Aaia  toaettlein  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Northern  Anti.  voj,  i.  p.  91* 
Sec.  in.  (a)  TbeconaeBtatorsareaknchatTariance  about  the  reading  of  the 
original  word  to  expreas  the  recilation  of  Ibe  German  poeta.    Some  of  them  coo- 
tend  for  bwrittUf  iaatead  of  bardiim  ^  §w  barrirey  they  any,  aignifiea  the  cry  or  roar 
of  an  elephant.     Horace  naea  the  word  barrtu  for  an  elephant,  MulUr  nigrU  dig* 
utMsima  barru  ;  Epode  It.     Bat  Lipaiua  obaerTcs,  thnt  iilepbanta  were  not  hnovn 
in  Germany.    Thta  diapate  about  a  word  aeemt  to  be,  as  is  usnally4he  case,  of 
Hltle  or  no  importance,  since  it  is  cTideninhat  the  poets  of  Germany  and'  Britain 
were  called  ba&dv  *od  therefore  barditus  ia,  probably,  the  true  reading.     Lncan. 
book  i.  Tcr.  447,  describea  the  office  of  the  bardt  and  giTca  him  that  Tcry  name  ; 
Vos  <|«oque,  i|oi  fortes  animaa,  belloqne  percmptas 
Laudibtts  in  loogum  vates  dimittitis  sevnm, 
Plurima  aecnri  fodistis  carmina  bardi, 
The  straina  of  Terae  which  the  bards  poured  forth  in  their  fits  of  enthusiasm,  in* 
flamed  the  German  and  the  British  warriors  with  heroic  fortitude.     Perhaps  uii- 
thing  contributed  more  to  make  those  nations  stand  at  bay  for  such  a  length  of 
lime  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Romana.     The  soldier  said  to  tbci  bard,  '<  Come, 
nud  see  me  fighting  for  my  country ;  see  me  bleed,  if  the  fate  of  war  will  have  it 
no  ;  and  if  I  die,  be  sure  to  record  my  memory.*'     This  was  the  ambition  of  the 
northern  nations.  Lipsins  observes^  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  ^rst  ii^habitanta 
of  Spain,  and  for  his  purpose  cites  the  ibllowing  passage  : 
— — —  ritu  jam  moria  Iberi 
Carmina  p«laat4  fuBdeotem  barbarn  cetr^* 
The  war-song  of  IheCanadiaoa  and  the  Rortbern  savages  of  America,  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  bookaof  all  Umvellera  in  that  part  of  the  world.    Charlevoix  has 
given  a  full  account  of  thia  wild  preparation  for  battle,  and  Dr.  Robertson  lias 
quoted  the  irery  words  of  an  Indian  Var^song  :  **  I  go  to  revenge  the  death  of  my 
brothcM;  i  shall  kill,  I  shall  exterminate,  I  shall  burn,  my  eucoiies^  I  shall  bring 
away  slaves;  I  shall  dcTonr  their  heart,  dry  their  fleab,  and  drink  their  blood;  I 
shall  tea'r  off  tbeir  scalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  bcuIIs.''    The  terms  of  a  German 
war-song  have  not  reached  posterity.      The  collection  by  Charlemagne  ii  totally 
lost.    In  those  pieces  we  shoald,  undoubtedly,  have  seen  strong  marks  of  ferocity  ; 
but  the  spirit  of  revenge  that  could  eat  the  flesh  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  was 
unknown  in  Germany.    The  Scandinavians,  when  they  were  going  to  join  battle, 
raised  great  shouts,  clashed  their  arma  together,  invoked  the  name  of  Qdin,  and 
anng  hymna  in  hia  praise.    Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  S37. 

{b)  Doctor  Aikin  has  aelected  a  passage  from  the  life  of  Sir  ^wen  Cameron, 
which  happily  illustrates  the  ancient  German  opinion  concerning  the  prophetic 
apiritof  war-soag.  At  the  battle  of  KUIicrankie,  just  before  the  fight  began.  Sir 
£wen  commanded  such  of  the  Camerona  aa  were  posted  near  him  to  make  a  great 
about,  which,  being  seconded  by  those  who  stood  on  the  right  and  left,  ran  quickly 
throagb  the  whole  army,  and  was  returned  by  the  enemy.  But  the  noise  of  the 
muskets  and  caanoo,  with  the  echoing  of  the  hills,  made  the  Highlanders  fancy 
that  tbeir  shoots  were  louder  and  brisker  than  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  Lochiel 
cried  ont :  **  Gentlemen,  take  courage,  the  day  is  ours  :  I  am  the  eldest  com- 
maadcr  in  the  army,  and  have  always  observed  something  ominous  and  fatal  in 
aocb  a  dull,  hollow,  and  fecbW  poise  ^»  the  enemy  m^de  in  their  shout  j  wbicl^ 
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f>rof«oaticatct,  tliftt  tbcy  arc  all  doonwd  to  die  by  o«r  basdt  ibit  oiglit;  vlweai 
ciiira  WM  brisk,  \\^t\y^  and  ■lroD|r»  and  tbowa  that  we  have  vifponr  aad  covrafe.** 
The  event  jastiikd  the  prediction  ;  the  Hiffalaadcn  obtained  a  eoniplete  rictorf . 

(e)  The  \ore  of  fiibalooa  history,  vhich  vaa  the  pasaloo  of  ancieiit  ti«aesy  pro- 
duced a  new  Hercales  ia  every  country,  nod  maderiytact  vaoder  i«  erery  aea.  Ta- 
citus meat  ions  it  as  a  roosantic  tale,  but  Strabo  seems  willinf  to  coWntenonctf  the 
Action,  and,  for  that  purpoae,  gravely  tells  vs  that  Ulyases  fomndrd  a  city,  called 
Oily8try,*in  Spain.  Lipaioa  obaerres,  that  Lisbon,  in  the  time  of  Si rafoo,  had  the 
appellation  of  I/Z^iMpu,  or  Oiimpo,  He  adds,  that  another  learned  anCi^ariaa, 
from  an  altar-piece  wh:ch  was  fuuod  in  Caledonia,  with  an.  inscription  in  Greek 
letters,  inferred  that  Vlyssea,  in  the  conric  of  hia  voyages,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  To  explode  these  idle  reveries  lipstns  pleaaantly  says,  M  this  rate,  what 
ahottid  hinder  va  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  from  asserting  that  Ulynset 
built  the  city  of  Uijf»singa  in  the  province  of  Zeland,  and  that  Circi  founded  tbn| 
of  Ctrcsea  or  Ziric%4t  ? 

(d)  Inscriptiona  on  stone,  marble,  or  braas,  thoufh  cot  in  Oreek  characters,  area 
bad  snpport  of  the  systems  advanced  by  tlieorelicsl  wi  iters.  Tacitus  hasabowo, 
Annals,  %\.  s.  14,  that  the  use  of  alphabetical  letters  passed  from  the  Fhenicisns 
iuto  Greece,  and  from  Greece  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  particularly  to  Marseilles. 
Cesar  relates,  b.  i.  s.  91,  that  a  roll  was  found  in  the  Helvetian  camp  wkittch 
in  ORSEK  CHARACTEiiB,  and  containing  a  list  of  all  (includinfr  old  men,  women, 
and  children)  who  bad  set  out  in  the  expedition  against  the  Roman  army.  In  book 
vi.  s.  13,  he  expressly  says  that  the  Drnida  did  not  commit  their  statutes  to  writ* 
log,  but  iu  all  other  mattera  made  use  of  Greek  eharacters.  Tbtiae  characters 
passed  from  Gaul  into  Germany,  where  dkunt  Marsili  aad  others  bave  found 
aeveral  monuments  with  Greek  inacriptioos.  The  commnnication  that  sobsistcd 
between  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  tboae  of  Britain,  would  easily  convey  the  art  of 
writing  into  this  island. 

See.  IV.  (o)  This  wonderful  similitude  tbronghont  the  whole  race  baa  been  re« 
marked  by  various  authora.    Juvenal  has  mention«*d  their  yellow  haie,  tbelr  blue 
/eyes,  and  other  circumstances  that  made  the  whole  nation  appear  to  be  one  fitmily, 
Cierala  qnis  stnpnit  German!  lumina  ?  fiavam 
Cssaricm,  el  madido  torqnentem  comua  cirro  ? 
Nempe  quod  h«c  illis  nature  est  omnibus  una.  I9tb  Sat.  v.  ]64. 

Sidonius  Apolliuaris  aays,  that,  being  in  Germany,  and  finding  the  men  no  very 
4all,  he  could  not  address  verses  of  six  feci  to  patrona  who  were  seven  leet  high. 
Sperntt  seiiipedem  stylum  Thalia, 
Ei^  quo  septipedes  vidit  pstrouos. 

Sec.  V.  (a)  Noricum  was  bounfled  towards  the  north  by  the  Daanbe,  on  the  east 
by  Paonooi  i,  on  the  south  by  a  range  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  west  by  t^e  country 
pf  the  Vittdelici.    It  contained  a  great  part  of  Anstria  and  Bavaria. 

(6)  The  Germans  attended  to  nothing  bnt  the  prodftction  of  com.  Their 
country,  like  Canada,  waa  covered  over  with  immense  tracta  of  forest,  and,  till  the 
ground  was  cleared,  and  the  cold,  by  consequence,  abated  of  its  rigour,  culthrafion 
^ould  not  be  carried  on  with  any  kind  of  advantage. 

(c)  Noiwithstsnding  what  is  here  said,  we  6nd,  Annals,  xi.  s.  SO,  that  Cnrtini 
flttfus  opened  a  silver-mine  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci,  qow  subject  to  the 
lau'Jgrsve  of  Hesse ;  but  it  was  soon  exhausted. 

{d)  The  Romans  began  to  coin  silver  A.  U.  C.  485.  Their  gold  coin  began  ia 
the  year  5^7.  On  all  their  money,  Victory  was  seen  in  a  triumphal  car,  driving 
pometimes  two  horses,  and  sometimes  fonr.  Hence  their  pieces  were  called  bigati^ 
or  guadrigati.  See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  s.3.  The  coin  was  indented  round  the  edges 
(ike  a  saw,  serrOf  and,  for  that  reason,  called  nrrati.  Brotier  says,  be  has  seen 
l^eyciral  pieces  of  this  old  coin  in  the  col  lege- lihi^ry  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.   fVwf 
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tdb  mt,  that  the  RcmiaM  moii  began  to  cIcImm  their  coin,  and  to  mix  au  alloy  of 
brava  with  their  silver.  Tlic  emperora  atill  debaaed  it  more.  The  Geriuana  in  aH 
their  moDtty>dcalioca  auapected  fraud,  and  therefore  preferred  the  coin  of  the-  re- 
pnblir,  such  as  had  n  car  with  two  or  four  horses,  and  the  edge  indented.  The  an- 
liquarians  have  einployeil  aiveh  learoinir  on  this  subject  \  but  the  above  short  ac- 
roiint  (sn|r^(eated  by  Broiier  and  La  Bletterie)  si^ems  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
the  difiiculty. 

(e)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  always  exacted  from  the  conquered  nation i 
•  tribute  of  silver  Pliny  the  elder  wonders  at  the  fact,  and  adds  that,  ivhen  Han* 
uibal  was  overthrown,  and  Carthage  reduced  lu  subjection,  the  Romans  demanded 
an  annual  tribute  of  silver  for  the  term  of  fifty  years  ;  but  they  made  no  mentioa 
of  lEold.    See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  s.  13,  and  |5. 

Sec.  VI  (a)  Abundance  of  iron  was  to  be  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  \ 
but  to  extract  it,  to  soften  it  by  fire,  and  render  it  pliant  and  malleable,  required 
irikore  skill  and  patience  than  coosiilcd  with  the  rungb  genius  of  a  savage  race. 
Accordingly  swords  and  javelins  were  not  much  In  use.  A  spear  tipt  with  iron, 
in  tbeir  language  called,  as  Broticr  informs  viB,/riem  or  priem,  was  their  weapon  in 
almoat  all  the  battles  recorded  by  Tacitus.  From  the  word/riem  the  Rom^in  writer 
easily  made  the  term ,/ramea,  more  consonant  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin  language. 
It  appears  in  the  Annals,  book  ii.  s.  14}  that  those  inatruments  of  war  were  of  an 
coormona  aixe,  and  nnwieldly  in  close  engagement.  The  number  was  not  saflicieni 
to  arm  more  than  the  front  line  of  their  army.  Tbe  rest  carried  abort  darts,  or  clnba 
bardcDed  by  fire.  In  general,  pointed  stones  were  ^retixed  to  their  wcnpooa,  and 
many  of  these,  Brotier  says,  have  been  dfacovcred  in  Qernao  aepnichres.  The 
jfroM  of  King  Childeric  was  found  in  opening  hia  monument. 

CbJ  Tbe  only  covering  of  a  German  waa  a  abort  mantle.  Their  soldiers,  for  the 
noat  parti  were  naked.  All,  however,  were  carions  In  the  emMlishment  of  their 
shields^  which  we  find.  Annals  ii.  a.  14,  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of  oiier-twiga 
iBtenroven,  or  of  thin  boarda  decorated  with  gaudy  colours.  These  shields  were 
tbe  delight  of  the  German  soldiers.  They  were,  at  first,  the  ensigns  of  valour,  and 
nftcrwarda  of  nobility.  The  warlike  chief  made  it  hia  atudy  to  adorn  his  shield 
with  variegated  colonrs  and  figures  of  animala,  to  diatinguish  hia  own  martial 
prowess ;  and  what  in  the  beginning  was  merely  personal,  became  in  time  hcre<' 
ditary.  Hence  what  we  now  call  coata  of  arma  peculiar  to  the  descendants  of  par- 
ticniar  Csmilies ;  and  hence  tbe  origin  of  heraldry.  The  shield  of  a  German  was  hia 
only  protection  in  th«  beat  of  an  engagement.  Breaat-plates  were  worn  by  a  fear 
only.  The  bead-piece  waa  of  two  aorta  ;  one  made  of  metal,  to  which  the  Romans 
'gave  the  name  of  comm}  the  aecond  of  leather,  called  ^aleu.  It  iatruc  that  Plutarch, 
in  tbe  life  of  Marins,  giving  an  account  of  the  Irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  describes 
tbeir  helmets  formed  like  the  heads  of  ferocious  antmala,  with  high  plumed  crests. 
He  also  mentions  tbeir  iron  breast-platea.  But  thia  warlike  apparatus  was  most 
probably  acquired  during  their  march  into  Italy.  Vegetins  wonders  by  whsl  fata- 
lity it  happened,  that  tbe  Romans,  aflcr  having  experienced  the  advantage  of  their 
amour  during  a  space  of  twelve  hundred  yeara,  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  reign  of  Gratian,  should  at  length  abuodon  their  ancient  diacipline,  and,  by 
laying  aside  their  breast-platea  and  their  helmeta,  put  themselves  on  a  level  with 
the  barberians,  who  insulted  them  in  every  quarter.  By  thia  alteration  they  left 
themaelvca  and  the  empire  obnoxioua  to  tbeir  eneniea.  See  Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  1  ly 
a.  19. 

fej  The  Roman  art  of  managing  the  war-borae  ia  beautifully  described  by  Vir- 
gil, 3  Georf.  v.  183.  The  reader  who  desires  to  know  the  skill  with  which  the  Ro- 
mana  Taulted  on  their  boraea  and  leaped  off  again,  will  find  it  at  l^e  in  Vegetius, 
fib,  i.  cap,  18.  . 
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'  (d)  Tbe  German  maooer  of  iotemiEia^  the  foot-aoMkn  with  tbe  cavdry  ia  d«» 
•cribed  by  JmIiiin  CaMar.  Ariof iatus,  be  aayt,  bad  aboat  six  Iboaaaad  boneoirB, 
who  cboac  a  like  aniabcr  out  oflbe  foot,  cacb  bit  iimb,  all  remarkable  fur  slren^b 
and  airiltty.  Tbete  accaoipiuucd  tbe  cavalry  in  battle,  and  acrred  as  a  rear^gwd. 
If  the  action  became  dangerous,  ibey  advanced  to  the  relief  of.  tbe  Croopi.  If  aoy 
horvemaii  was  woaudcd,  and  fell  to  the  {ground,  tbey  leathered  round  to  delend  bin. 
If  speed  waa  requirrd,  cither  for  hasty  pursuit  or  sudden  retrial,  tlicy  were  ao 
nimble  and  alert  by  continual  exerrise,  that,  layiu^liold  of  the  manes  of  the  liiHrses^ 
ibey  conid  keep  pace  with  their  awiftest  notion.    Cssar  de  Bell.  Gall. lib.  I.  s.  4«^ 

f$J  Germany  waa  divided  into  atatea  or  communities,  each  state  into  cantons, 
•nd  each  canton  iuto  buudreds,  or  a  hundred  families.  So  tbe  Suet ians  were  di. 
Tided,  according  to  Csesar,  book  iv.  s.  i.  Tbe  8wiss  at  this  day  are  dirided  into 
cantons.  The  division  Into  buudreds  waa  introduced  into  England  by  our  Savou 
ancestors.  The  bnndreders  in  this  country  were  a  ciril  establishment ;  vhcma 
In  Gennauy  tbey  were  a  military  institution,  bring  so  many  select  men,  whose  d«(y 
pt  was  to  mix  with  tbe  cavalry  in  battle ;  and,  therefore,  io  that  conntry,  boo- 
dreder  waa  a  title  of  honour. 

CfJ  Tbe  word  wedge,  importing  a  body  of  men  drawn  op  in  that  form,  is  a  Icnowm 
military  term.  Tbe  ranks  are  wide  io  tbe  rear,  but  lessen  l»y  degrees,  and  sharpen 
to  a  point  in  front,  tbe  better  to  break  through  tbe  linea  ai  tbie  enemy.-  Tbe  prac 
tice  waa  universally  in  use  among  the  Gcrmaiia»  and,  accordingly,  in  the  History  of 
Taeitns,  b.  iv.  a.  i6»  we  iad  Civilia  drawing  up  tbe  Frisians,  tbe  Caninefatea,  and 
bis  o|rn  cowatryaMn  the  Bataviaaa,  in  three  differeut  wedgea.  Whoever  haa  a  mind 
la  tend  bmmv  ob  tbia  aabjcct,  will  ind  a  disacrtatioa  in  the  tfeaaoirs  of  tbe  Academy 
of  Belles  Lettres,  4to.  edit.  vol.  xxv.  p.  440. 

^g)  To  bring  off  his  slaughtered  cooaradea,  ia  order  to  bury  their  bodiea,  was  a 
poiut  of  boaoar  with  the  German  warrior  {  and  to  leave  bis  shield  on  tbe  field  of 
battle  waa  the  most  flagitioaa  crime.  It  conliaaed  to  be  so  several  years  aHer  tba 
lima  Tacitas  speaks  of,  aiace  we  find  that  a  heavy  fiae  was  imposed  by  tbe  Salic 
law  oa  bim  who  tfalaely  accoacd  another  of  that  heinous  offence.  8i  fwis  ingenuus 
AesM  alio  imfroptronerit^  fuod  scutum  amumjactauet^  et  imjkiga  lapMu/kisset^  et  aoa 
poimorii  adprobare,  D.  C.  ilea.  ouipahUi»  Judie^tw,  See  tbe  Salic  Laws,  tit.  xxxiii. 
cap.  5. 

8bc.  VII  faj  Tbe  text  in  Ibis  place  seenm  parfcctly  clear,  Ihoagb  various  wri- 
ters, fond  of  particular  hypothesis,  baye  endeavoured  to  perplex  it.  Soasc  of  tbooe 
ingenious  authors  contend,  that  the  kings  in  Germany  were  hereditary,  and  the  g^ 
neral  officera  elective.  Bat  Tacitas  says,  M«aal,  they  take  or  chooiie,  and  be  ap- 
{ilies  tbe  word  to'  kings,-  as  well  aa  commandera  in  chief.  'Hence  it  may  foirly 
be  inferred,  that  in  the  election  of  kings  they  bad  regard  to  the  nobility  of  an  an* 
cient  race  ;  bat  still  they  cboae  them.  Tbey  chose,  perhaps,  out  of  certaia  Ib- 
milies,  and  gave  the  prefercace  to  tbe  iasae  of  tbe  deceaaed  king :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  tmand  by  any  law  of  inbentance.  In  Carsar^s  account  of  tbe 
Germans  there  are  some  passages  that  aeem  to  dash  with  Tacitus,  or  at  least  to 
create  a  difficolty.  Germany,  however,  was  new  to  Cesar  :  he  did  not  peoetrate  for 
into  tbe  country  ;  and  thoagha  mind  like  bis  would  take  a  wide  survey  of  bi^  sub- 
jbcty  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  with  all  bis  accuracy,  be  gained  complete  inform- 
ation. He  tells  us,  the  Germane  arake  clioice  of  a  chief  to  conduct  their  wars,  and 
arm  him  with  power  of  llfo  aad  death  :  but  ia  time  of  peace  there  is  no  pablic  ma- 
gistrate, all  decisions  being  made  by  tbe  leading  men  in  their  several  districts 
Cum  helium  civitat  mmi  illatwm  d^endit^  oaf  ityferi^  magittrahUf  yat  et  belU  prtnini^ 
etvitte  ntciiquo  kaboaiU  pot^siattm^  diligmntur.  In  pact  mUlui  est  communis  magis' 
traiuoj  oed  principet  regionum  at^uo  pugorum  inter  taes  ju$  dicaa/,  controcerMaajwe 
minuunt.  Book  vi.  s.  29.  This  may  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  king  to  rale 
avir  I  hem.    But  this  could  not  be  Csesar*s  q^eanlag  -,   be  was  wc|l  acquainted  with 
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ArMritlttt,  the  (vcriMa  kiog,  vbo  vade  «a  irrnptkm  lato  Gaol.  We  shall  aee,  i» 
the  aeqmel  of  thia  traol,  that,  iu  aome  places  towards  the  Dortli,  the  kinp  were  ar- 
bitrarjr  i  in  others  their  authority  waa  limited.  If  they  happened  to  be  disfiii. 
gaiahed  by  Uieir  exploits  in  wary  the  oatioa  was  willio];  to  take  the  field  undir  th«'ir 
atcipicea;  if  not,  they  ehoae  a  coomiaDder  faaoas  for  hia  martini  spirit.  We  read 
itt  Tacitus  (History  iv.  a.  15.)  the  maoner  of  choosing  a  general ;  be  was  placed  on 
a  shield^  and  carried  on  t^e  shouldera  «f  the  men,  amidst  the  shouts  and  acclaroa- 
tiona  of  the  army.  Gregory  de  Toura  informs  os,  that  kings  among  the  Franka 
were  cboaan  in  the  saase  manner.  Hia  words  are,  Plaudentes  tarn  parmia  quam  to* 
cibui  CLODoykGHVM  c^j!|>ee  erecfam  $iiper  te  regem  conttituunt.  Lib.  ii.  s.  40. 
The  celebrated  Abb6  Vertot,  in  his  Parallel  between  the  Manners  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Franka^  who  fonoded  the  French  monarrby,  finds  in  the  election  of  a  chief 
to  preside  in  war,  the  origin  of  the  mairet  dupalaUy  who,  at  one  lime,  had  ao  mneh- 
weightand  power  thronghont  France.  The  Franks,  hesayv,  after  the  example  of 
their  German  anceatora,  reaerred  tha  right  of  choosiofc  their  general,  and  the  king 
waa  bound  to  confirm  his  authority.  Occasionally  they  chose  their  king  to  lead 
them  to  the  field  of  battle.  Clovia  is  a  proof  of  thia  fact.  He  united  iu  himself  thn 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  authority  of  Commander  in  Chief.  Under  Clotaire, 
the  second  king  of  the  western  part  of  France,  the  elective  general,  or  motre  dnpalaiti 
waa  suppressed,  but  soon  revived  sgain  under  the  foHowing  monarcha.  In  the 
reigir  of  Clovis  II.  the  people  continued  to  choose  their  commanders  in  chief,  and 
that  extraordinary  power  waa  exercised  in  a  manner  wholly  independent  of  the 
sovereign,  and  often  dangerous  to  hia  title.  See  Vertot^s  Dissertation,  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lcttres,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  627.  It  will  not  be  impro|>er  t» 
insert  here  the  stibstunceof  Mooteaqoieirs  opinion  on  the  snbjcct :— -A  governnkent, 
under  which  a  nation,  who  had  a  king  on  the  throne,  elected  ah  officer  invcHted  witb* 
all  tbepowers  of  royalty,  must  be  thought  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  poli- 
tics :  but,  upon  enquiry,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  eatablished  the 
French  monarchy,  derived  their  notions  of  gnvernmeut  from  an  ancient  aanrce. 
They  were  descended  from  the  Germans,  who,  in  the  choice  of  a  king,  wef«  deter- 
mined  by  his  nobility,  and  in  that  of  their  leader  by  his  valour.  Here  we  behold 
the  kings  of  the  first  race,  and  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  No  doubt  but  some  of 
the  princea,  who  with  a  martial  spirit  offered  to  conduct  a  warlike  enterpriae, 
were  accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and,  being  thus  confirmed,  they  ex- 
ercised both  the  royal  and  military  power.  But  those  two  brandiea  of  authority 
wfre-ofHen  separated.  In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  Franka^ 
we  need  only  to  recollect  the  conduct  of  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  by  nation,  to  whom 
Talentinian  committed  the  command  of  bis  army.  He  confined. the  prince  in  hia 
own  palace,  and  soflcred  no  man  to  confer  with  hira  on  the  subject  of  affairs,  civil ' 
or  military.  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxxi.  chsp.  4.  The  savage  tribes  of  America 
often  afibrd  a  striking  resemblance  of  German  manners;  and  accordingly  we  read- 
io  Charlevoix,  The  army  has  often  al  its  head  tl-e  chief  of  the  nation  or  town  1 
but  he  mint  first  have  diKtinguishe'd  himstelf  by  some  signal  act  of  bravery;  if  not, 
he  is  obliged  to  serve  as  a  subaltern.  See  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  Ame* 
vicj,  letter jcviii. 

^^^  Cesar  ssys,  that  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eborones,  a  German  nation,  de* 
scribed  his  authority  so  limited,  that,  though  he  governed,  the  peo'pla  in  their  tnni 
gavr  laws  to  the  prince.  Stra  esse  ejusmodi  imperial  ut  non  minus  haberet  Juris  in  m 
miUtitudo,qmnm  ipte  in  mulUtudintm,  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  s.  87.  We  read  in  Yer- 
tot,  that  the  Praaks,when  they  passed  over  the  Rhine,  and  settled  ^in  Gaul,  car- 
ried with  them  the  same  ideas  of  government.  Their  kings  were  Invested  with 
high  authority,  bitt  were,  ot  the  same  time,  restrained  by  laws  wlHch  they  did  not 
dare  to  violate.  As  a  proof  of  this,  be  tells  us  that  Clovis,  having  gained  n 
vtctnry  orcr  Syagriua,  the  Ronan  general,  wanted  to  present  to  the  bishop  %  sacred 
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TMe,  which  had  been  t«keo  In  the  pllla^  of  th«  Iowb  :  bat  oae  of  Ike  FranlM,  • 
Midtrr  of  a  fierre  and  inilepeudctit  apftrit/atruck  the  €ti|i  with  hit  Imtikwaie,  dr. 
clariag  with  ferocUy,  that  the  plaodcr  must  be  shared  bj  lot»  aad  the  kiag  biaaelf 
bad  Qo  better  ri^ht.  Sikil  hiue  meeipit$y  nisi  qum  tiki  sort  vera  Urgitur.  Sec  Ver* 
tot*j  DUsertaiioB,  Memoijva  de  TAcademie  dea  Belica  Lcttrea»  toI.  ii.  p.  627.  Sea 
alio  Dr.Kobertton*«  Charter  V.  8to.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  as4.  The  Mine  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence prevails  amoBf  Ibe  Nortb*Aniericaa  savagea.  See  CbarleToix»  Voyage  to 
North  America,  letirr  xviii. 

('cj  The  Commander  In  Chief  had  the  power  of  adjodeinar>  bat  the  paaiabaieat 
was  inflicted  by  the  priests,  who,  according  to  CsFsar,  book  vi.  s.  so,  weve  not  of 
the  order  of  the  Druids.  It  followed,  by  consequence,  that  the  general  met  with 
leas  ill-will,  and  the  execution  was  beheld  with  revereniial  awe.  La  Bletterieob. 
aerrea,  that  in  modern  times  Ibe  stroke  of  justice,  committed  always  to  the  liase 
and  profligate,  is  well-nigh  rendered  odioos.  The  ancient  Qeroiana  seem  to  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  li/e  of  man,  whenever  taken  away,  sbonld  be  a  aacrifire 
to  the  Deity.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ferocity  of  the  peopht  would  tamely 
anbmit  to  the  severity  of  human  iostitnfions. 

(d)  The  figures  of  savage  animals  were  deemed  religious  symbols;  ace  Taritns, 
Bist.  b.  iv.  8.  I«.  It  was  also  a  custom  to  deposit  the  standards  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  their  sacred  grovra,  Annals,  b.  i.  59.  These  they  carried  with  tbem  to 
their  wars  In  like  manner  the  Canadians  hare  symbolic  figures  of  their  gods, 
vhtcb  they  call  their  Manitout,  They  take  care^  vhen  going  to  battle,  to  carry 
with  them  those  objects  of  superstition,  and  would  as  soon  forget  their  arms.  Char- 
levoix, letter  xiv. 

(e)  The  Germans  firlt  iherosclrca  inflamed  with  enthusiastic  ardonr^  when  their 
wives  and  children  surveyed  the  field  of  battle.  Many  inalaucea  of  this  occur  in 
Tacitus.  See  History,  b.  iv.  s.  18.  In  the  engagement  between  Caesar  and  Ario- 
vistun,  the  Germans  encompassed  their  whole  nrmy  with  a  line  of  carrtagca,  in 
order  to  take  away  all  hopes  of  safety  by  flight;  and  their  women,  mounted  wpon 
those  carriages,  weeping  and  tearing  their  hair,  conjured  the  soldiers,  as  they 
advanced  to  battle,  not  to  suffer  them  to  become  slavea  to  thcRomana,  Ci^sar,  b. 
i.  a.  51.  The  Britons,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,  prepared  for  the  deeiaive 
a/ctioa  in  tlic  same  manner.  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  34.  Galgacus,  in  bis  speech  bcfoiw 
the  lavt  battle  for  liberty,  tells  the  Caledonians,  that  the  advanUgeof  hawing  wivea 
and  children  was  on  their  side,  whereaa  the  Romans  bad  no  such  pledges  to  excite 
their  valour.  Lifip  of  Agricola,  s.  39.  The  manners  of  ancient  chivalry  seem  to 
be  derived  from  this  German  origin.  The  fair  helped  to  disarm  the  knight  re- 
turning from  his  adventures ;  they  praised  bis  valour,  and  dressed  his  wounda. 
See  a  dissertation  on  this  subject.    Memoires  da  TAcad.  des  Belles  Lettre*,%ot.  xx. 

Sbo.  VI.  (a)  IVebave  in  Florus  a  lively  description  of  the  undaunted  conrago 
with  which  the  German  women  op^tosed  the  enemy  in  the  day  of  battle.  After 
stating  the  victory  obtained  by^  Marios  over  the  Cimbri,  the  historian  says,  that 
the  conflict  was  not  less  fierce  and  obstinate  with  the  wives  of  the  vanquished. 
In  their  carts  and  waggons  they  formed  a  line  of  bailie,  and  from  their  elevated 
situation,  as  from  so  rosny  turrets,  annoyed  the  Romans  with  their  poles  and 
lancea.  Thi  ir  death  was  as  glorious  as  their  martial  spirit.  Finding  that  all  was 
lost,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Mairius,  desiring  that  they  might  be  at  liberty  t» 
enrol  themselves  in  a  religions  order.  Their  request,  in  its  nature  impracticable^ 
being  refused,  they  strangled  their  children,  and  either  deitroyed  themselves  in  oaa 
scene  of  mutual  slaughter,  or,  with  the  sashes  that  bound  up  their  hair,  hung 
suspended  by  the  neck  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  the  top  of  their  wagguno.  Florus, 
hook  iii.  ch.  3.  See  also  Valerius  Maximus,  book  vi.  ch.  1.  That  the  woasen  werr 
esteemed  by  the  German,  nations  aa  their  dearest  pledges,  is  confirmed  by  Soeliw. 
nius^  who  ra laUs^  that  AugottM  Cwnt  dcoModtd  fM»  the  couqpcicd  tpibca  »  wmm 
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fe«rt  of  bofUfet,  aamely,  tlicir  womeo  $  beeauM  he  found  by  experience,  that  they 
did  Bot  Biiicb  regard  their  male  hmtrngtM.  Svctoa.  Ltfeof  Aog oitut,  s.  91. 
'  H)  Plutarch,  in  bie  Treatise  on  Iba  VIrtaea  of  the  Female  Sl^x,  relfttea,  that  a 
dinpttte  arute  amouf  the  tribes  of  Celtic  emifrants,  before  they  passed  over  the 
Alps,  so  fierce  and  Tioleot,  that  notbiay  bat  the  decision  of  the  sword  cunld 
end  tbc  quarrel.  The  Celtic  aromao  on  that  occasion  rushed  between  the  two  ar- 
mies, and  determined  the  question  with  such  good  sense,  that  the  Celtic  nations 
ever  after  made  it  their  practice  to  call  women  to  their  consnltaiiods  about  peace 
and  war.  When  Julius  Cesar  enquired  of  the  prtsoucrs  why  Ariovistas  declined  an 
eaga|(rment,  be  found  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Germans  for  ,tbe  women 
to  decide  by  lots  and  diTinations,  whether  it  was  proper  to  hatard  a  battle,  and 
that  they  had  declared  against  coming  to  action  before  the  new  moon.  Ctesar, 
book  i.  s.  so.  Strabo  relates,  that  among  the  Cimbrian  women,  who  followed  their 
busbaada  in  theiuTasion  of.  Italy,  there  were  seTeral  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  marched  bare-footed  in  the  midst  of  the  lines,  distinguished  by  their  grey 
hairs  and  milk-white  linen  robes.  Strabo,  book^vli.  Tacitus  in  his  History  oh* 
senrea,  that  most  of  the  German  womeo  were  considered  as  prophetesses,  and,  in 
particular,  that  VeUda  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess.  Hist,  book  iv.  s.  6l,  and  65. 
La  Bletterie  observes,  that,  till  the  final  extinction  of  paganism,  the  same  snpersti- 
lionprtvailed  in  Gaul,  and  that  a  number  of  matrons,  or  drnidical  virgins,  foretold, 
when  the  emperor  Alexander  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
ngainst  Germany,  that  be  would  never  return.  We  are  further  told  by  Pomponios 
Mala,  that  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  where 
nine  virgins  attended  as  priestesses,  and  issued  the  responses.  Besides  their  pre- 
science of  futurity,  they  bad  the  power  to  imprison  the  wiuds,  or  by  their  incanla- 
tiona  to  raise  storms  and  tempests.  Pomp.  Mela,  book  iii.c.  6.  The  inflnenco 
of  the  Canadian  women  may  be  seen  in  Charlevoix.  He  says,  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
is  to  declare  war^  and  nothing  can  be  said  against  it,  unless  it  be  among  the 
Hurmu  and  Iroqwisy  where  the  matrons  command  or  prohibit  a  war,  aa  aeems  good  ' 
nnto  tbem.    Charlevoix,  letter  xiii. 

(tf)  Veleda  was  a  prophetess  of  the  Brncterlan  nation.  She  was  the  oracle  of  Ci- 
viliaCba  Batavian,  in  his  war  with  the  Romans.  Cerealis,  when  he  had  gained  a 
dcciaiv«  victory  over  that  warlike  chief,  and  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  a 
ffcneral  peace,  knew  the  importance  of  Veleda,  and  her  influence  on  the  German 
mind.  We  see  him,  for  that  reason,  in  the  History  of'Tacitus,  b.  v.  s.  94,  endea- 
vonrinf  to  draw  her  over  to  his  interest.  And  yet  with  all  her  boastft*d  knowledge 
she  was  blind  to  her  own  fate.  -We  learn  from  Siatius,  that  she  was  msde  a  captive 
by  RutUius  Gallicus,  and  qbliged  to  humble  herself  before  the  eoi|)eror  Vespasian. 
Hence  Tacitus  says,  oi<2iJ»a«  Vehdamy  we  saw  Veleda.  Statios,  after  being,  in  his 
congmtuiatory  style,  lavish  of  bis  ^compliments  to  his  friend  Rutilius  Gatlicua,  for 
bis  great  successes  in  Asia  and  Africa,  touches  at  last  on  his  victorious  arms  in 
Germany,  and  the  captivity  of  Veleda. 

,    Non  vacat  Arctoas  aciea,  Rbenumque  rebellem, 
CAPTiVAsquB  PRECES  Veledab,  ct  (qn»  maxima  un per   - 
Gloria)  deponitam  Dacis  percontibns'  urbem 
Pandere..  Statius,  SyiiT.  lib.  i.  poem.  iv.  v.  39^ 

Sbc.  iX.  (a)  This  passage  has  afforded  a  large  field  of  discussion,  in  which  va- 
.  riona  writers  have  expaiiatedf  as  fancy^  or  the  love  or'  an  hypoihesis,  happened  to 
dictate.  Cessnr  tells  os,  that  the  Germans  have  no  Druids  to  previde  in  religions 
affairs*,  nor  do  they  trouble  theninelves  about  sacrifices.  They  ackoovrled^e  no  god* 
but  those  that  are  objects  of  sight,  and  by  whose  power  they  ^ro  Rp|>arently  bene- 
fitted •,  the  SOD,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  othergods  they  knew  uothinar,  uol  tvcii  by  re- 
port. De  Bell.  Gall.  b.  vi.  s.  90.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  author  informs  ns, 
lb«t  the  Ganls  worshipped  Mercury  as  the  inventor  of  all  useful  arts,  and  the 
VOL.  9.   NO.  14.  3  q 
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tateUr  pstroB  of  coauMTOe  (  Mid  «!#•  Apallo^  Man,  i«piUr»  ma4  M uierrtt. 
▼i.  8.  |6.  But  if  it  be  true,  aceoraiag  to  the  «aiM  eniocBl  writer,  tk«t  ihm  GmiI* 
in  aocient  times  exceeded  the  Gefw—  la  br«very»  aad  oAea  peescd  o?«v  the  Rkine 
to  wafe  var  iu  that  coaotrjr,  it  caooot  be  aoppeaed  thartbeCeriaoi  never  beard 
of  oiUer  godt.  Mart,  «e  ind,  vas  vorabipiped  bjr  the  Gaola ;  bmt  as  be  vaa  a  Scj- 
tbiaa  god,  as  Virgil  bas  it,  GraJUtvmfmt  patrem^  O^tieis  qmprmtidei  amu^  it  ia  bigfalf 
improbable  that  a  people,  who  were  of  8cytbiaa  origin,  sbonld  oot  bavo  beard  of 
tbe  God  of  War.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  Cssar  did  not  give  os  tbe  CoRie  oanaea 
of  tbe  several  deities  wonbipped  in  Goal,  and  also  tbe  oaaes  in  use  aoMmg  tbe 
Germans.  Harsb  aa  tboae  lerma  migfat  be,  a  Latin  tevmioalion  woold  have 
softened  tbem  into  a  milder  soond.  Tbos  vebava  moo  and  AerfAcbaoged  by  Tadtas 
into  MAN HVS  and  hbatbuh.  Scbedlao,  de  Dim  OeraMma,  (an  antbor,  whoae 
ebiborate  work  bas  been  lately  pnt  into  tbe  proseol  writcr'a  bonds  by  bio  excellent 
and  learned  friend  Dr.  Chnrles  Bomoy),  expressly  snys,  tbat  Tbutatm  was  tbe 
Roman  Mbrou&y,  aod  Uksiis,  Ma&s.  For  bis  antbority  he  ettes  lACtnntins, 
book  i.  c.  SI,  wbo  observes,  that  tbe  Ganis  propttiaUd  tboae  goda  by  bnnsan sacri- 
fices. Hemm  si  TtMtatn  kummut  emore  ploeoAoof .  Lncnn  speaka  to  tbe  same 
purpose : 

Et  quibna  immitis  plocntnr  sangnine  diro 

Tbvtatbs,  bonrensqoe  feris  altaribos  Hmvs.        Locaw,  lib.  i.  v.  444. 

And  you,  where  Hbsvs*  horrid  altar  stands. 

And  dire  Tbvtatbs  bomnn  blood  domonda.  Rowb^s  Locah. 

In  soose  reseay>lanoo  of  tbe  attribntcs  ascribed  to  Hbsvs  and  Tbotatbs,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  saw  Mars  and  Met enry,  and  titonco  inferred  tbat  tlieir  own 
modes  of  worship  extended  to  barborona  nations.  Bnt  tbe  natnrml  religion  of  rode 
Illiterate  ages  owed  iU  birth  to  the  paasionB  nnd  enpevatitiona  fears  of  an  ignorant 
nnltitudo. 

■  tantnm  terroriboa  addlil 

Qnoatimeaoty  oon  nosse  Deoa. 

Tbe  aealoas  crowds  in  ignorance  adore. 

And  still,  tbe  less  they  know,  they  fmr  the  more.  R9WB*s  LvoAW,  book  iii. 
Tbe  idea  of  one  God,  tbe  governing  mind  of  tbe  nniTcrse,  was  nnknown  to  the 
pagan  world.  Tbe  moat  savage  notions  had  a  notion  of  an  invisible  power:  hot 
being  left  to  their  own  nninstructed  (ancy,  polytheism  wat  the  consequence.  They 
analysed  the  Deity,  decompoanded  his  essence,  persoaiied  bis  attributes,  and  amde 
new  gods  for  every  thing  tbat  they  wished  or  feared.  All  had  a  sense  of  asapeiior 
Being ;  hut  not  being  able  to  ascribe  omnipotence  to  one  God,  they  multiplied  tbe 
number,  and  distributed  the  administration  of  the  universe  among  various  deities, 
assigning  to  each  his  separate  province,  his  distinct  attributes,  and  pecnltar  cba> 
racter.  The  theology  of  Greece  and  Rome  sprung  out  of  the  wants,  the  fears,  and 
passions  of  a  savage  race,  and,  in  process  of  time,  those  nations  adorned  and  po* 
liahed  the  rude  invention  of  their  ancestors.  Tbeir  genius  gave  tbe  graces  of  poetry 
to  every  fiction,  and  tbeir  mythology  was  rendered  elegant.  Other  nations,  who 
made  no  advances  in  science,  fonned  their  system  of  polytheism  in  the  same  manner, 
and,  as  was  natural,  deified  the  same  attributes.  And  thus,  as  Hume  obaerves  in 
his  History  of  Natural  Religion,  **  Tbe  Greek  and  Roman  travellers  and  ronquerois, 
without  much  difficulty,  found  thfeir  own  deities  eveiy  where,  and  said.  This  is 
Mbbcvry,  and  thatYsiius;  this  is  Mabb,  that  NcrTUNB;  by  whntever  title 
the  strange  gods  might  he  denominated,  Tiie  goddess  Hcrtra  of  ourSaion 
ancestors  seems  to  be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitns,  than  the  Mateb  TBLi.vsof 
the  Romans.**  According  to  this  doctrioe,  we  see  in  tbe  tract  on  the  Gennaa 
Manners,  8.43,  tbat  under  the  name  of  Aleit  Tacitus  found  that  the  people  vor* 
shipped  Castor  and  Polldx.  In  this  sense  the  Roman  historians  are  to  be  aa* 
dcrstood,  when  they  tell  us  that  "eavage  nations  worshipped  Mars,  and  Venus,  and 
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Minerva,  tender  barlMirous  appclliitioDt  Ibey  worshipped  tn?ifilb1e  powers,  to  whom 
they  i^Te distinct' fuDctioDS,  lA  the  Romans  did  in  Iheir  own  reli^ous  system.  It 
te  therefore  to  be  wished  that  Caesar  had  collected  the  names  ascribed  by  the  Gcr^ 
mans  to  their  gods.  In  that  case  the  seeming  variance  between  him  and  Tacitus 
would,  mcMit  probably,  Tanish,  But  Caesar  was  engaged  in  an  important  war  with 
Ariovlstus,  and  he  did  not  pierce  far  into  Germany.    See  s.  43,  note  (/) 

($)  Human  victims  were  offered  to  Mercury  (or  Hebus)  as  the  chief  of  the 
<3erman  gods,  and,  according  to  the  text,  certain  animals  were  sacrificed  to  Mara 
end  Rercoles.  There  is,  howerer,  reaion  to  think  that  Mercury  was  a  principal 
deity,  since  we  find,  in  a  qnarrel  between  the  Caltians  and  Hermundurians,  that 
troth  armies  deroted  the  vanqoished,  their  men,  and  horses,  and  whaterrr  was 
taken,  as  a  6acr16ee  to  Mars  and  Mercury.  Annals,  b.  xiii.  s.  57.  In  the  History, 
b.  ir.  1.64,  Mars  is  called  the  principal  deity.  The  Germans  were  of  Scythian 
origin,  and,  of  course,  retained  much  of  the  manners  of  their  ancestors.  See 
Herodotus,  book  ir.  The  Celtic  nations  offered  human  victims  to  their  godv,  and, 
mecordiiigly,  Coeaar  tells  ns,  that  the  same  horrible  superstition  prerailed  among 
the  Ganls.  In  tlireatenhig  distempers  or  imininent  dangers,  they  made  no  scruple 
to  sacrifice  human  victims,  and  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  their  druids  for  that 
pvrpoae.  They  put  the  victims  alive  into  a  colossus  of  osier  twigs,  and  all  withiu 
expired  in  the  flamet.  Convicts  for  theft,  robbery,  or  other  crimes,  were  thought 
fboat  acceptable  to  the  i^ods,  and,  when  real  criminals  were  not  to  be  found,  the  in- 
nocent were  made  to  sufler.  Caesar,  book  vi.  s.  15.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  men 
were  sacrificed  by  the  Romans  as  late  as  the  year  of  Rome  657,  when  a  derree 
^raa  passed,  in  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Leolulusand  Licioius  Crassus,  forbid- 
ding the  practice  of  hnman  sacrifices.  And  thus,  says  Pliny,  the  world  was 
obliged  to  the  hnmAnlty  of  the  Romans,  who  abolished  the  horrible  ceremonies, 
in  which  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  sacrifice  a  man,  and  even 
wholesome  to  eat  his  fleMi.  And  yet  the  same  writer  tells  us,  lib.  28,  tliat  the 
niiechlef  was  so  far  from  being  cured  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  that  he  saw  a 
dreek  mao  and  woman  buried  alive  at  Rome.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  sai^e  bar- 
barity in  his  own  time,  inflicted  on  a  native  Gaul.  La  Bletterie  relates  from 
Voinseas,  that,  in  the  ^ear  of  the  Christian  era  270,  Aurelian,  to  induce  the  se- 
iiate  to  consult  the  Aytytline  books,  offered  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners,  of 
whatever  nation  thef  Ihoald  choose,  to  he  sacrificed  on  that  occasion.  After  ' 
Ant  fact,  be  says,  let  nan  boast^of  his  reason,  and  with  presumption  say,  that  he 
stood  in  need  of  revelation. 

(c)  A  Libnrnian  galley  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  ship  bnilt  after 
thn  model  which  they  borrowed  fl^om  the  Libwrniansja  people  of  Dalmatia.  The' 
service  performed  by  those  galleys  in  the  battle  of  Actium  is  ^ell  known.  Ho- 
race addresses  an  ode  to  Maecenas,  irben  he  was  setting  out  with  Augustus  on 
that  expedition  . 

Ibis  Libnmis  inter  alta  navlun. 

Amice,  prepugnacula\  Horace,  book  v.  ode  1. 

How  IsiB  came  to  be  worshiped  by  the  Saevians  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  may  be 
mccouoted  for.  That  goddess  was  deemed  the  inrentress  of  navigation.  The  su- 
perstition and  religions  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians  were  diffused  orer  Asia, 
Greece,  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Brotier  says,  that  inscriptions  to  Isis  and  Serapis 
have  been  frequently  iband  in  Germany.  But  whether  a  Liburnian  galley  ever  ar- 
rived in  the  Baltic,  and  whether  theSufvians  heard  of  Isis,  the  Egyptian  goddess, 
may  be  made  a  qnesflon.  The  Germans  thought,  like  the  rest  of  (he  pagan  world, 
that  some  preternatural  power  presided  over  every  thing  useful  in  human  life. 
Imagination  created  a  goddess  of  Navigation,  and  as  the  hnman  form  was  never 
nssigoed  to  the  German  deities,  they  worshipped  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  sca-fariug 
Hie  under  the  tymbol  of  a  ship.     This  was  sufficient  foundation  fur  saying  that 
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the  Egyptian  Isi*  was  adored  in  Germaajr.     See  two  diaaertatHma  on  tbia  anbject, 
Mf  moires  de  I*  Academie  dea  Bellea  Lcttres,  r<A,  v.  p.  63. 

(d)  It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  Germans,  at  the  time  when  Tacitva 
wrote  this  Treatise,  had  no  representation  of  tlieir  (^ods  in  the  human  shape.  Sta- 
tnaries  and  artists  did  not  fix  their  residence  iu  those  regions.  It  is  cerUin^bow- 
ever,  thst  in  process  of  time  images  and  statues  abounded  in  Germany.  The  mis. 
aionaries,  who  went  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  ctnturies  to  propagate  the  Cbrislian 
religion  in  thuRe  parts,  saw  mauy  images  and  statues  of  tht-ir  gods.  That  mode  of 
idolatry  was,  howerer,  far  firom  being  established.  The  peopU  persisted,  §ur  a 
long  time,  to  observe  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  till  the  council  of  Franc 
fort,  by  order  of  Charlemagne,  decided,  that  images  should  be  admitted  into 
ehurchcs,  to  serve  as  books  for  the  vulgar  and  ignorant.  It  is  true  thatTacitus^ 
Annals,  i.  s.  si,  mentions  the  temple  of  Tanfav  j  but  it  doe*  not  appear  that 
any  images  or  statues  of  the  gods  were  there  immured. 

(e)  Groves  devoted  to  superstition  were  frequent  in  Germany  and  Gaal.  Mentioii 
is  made,  Annals,  ii,  s.  19,  of  a  wood  aacrrd  to  Hercules.  The  forest  of  Bakdd- 
HENITA  occurs.  Annals,  iv.  a.  73  j  and  in  the  History,  iv.  a.  14,  Tacitoa  de- 
acribes  a  sacred  grove.  Claudiao,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Stilico,  congratalalea  bia 
hero,  that  by  his  means  the  Hercynian  Forest,  which,  before  that  time,  had  been 
made  a  gloomy  desrrt  by  superstition,  waa  converted  into  a  place  for  the  aporta  and 
pleasures  of  man,  where  he  might  pursue  th«  chase^  apd  hew  the  venerable  iMka  m 
his  occasion  rrquired  : 

Vt  procul  Hercynioe  pervasta  silentia  sylviaj 

Vf-nari  tulo  liceat,  locosque  vetust& 

Religione  truces,  et  robora,  numiuis  instar 

Barbaric!,  noBtrsc  feriant  impune  secures.  Claddiak    lib.  i 

Lucan's  description  of  a  sacred  grove  near  Marseilles,  in  the  third  bo^  of  the 
Pharsalia,  ia  well  known  to  the  classic  scholar.  The  ritea  of  a  barhnrona  worship, 
and  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  gloom  of  a  thick  forest,  are  there  dis! 
played  with  a  masterly  hand  ;  bt.t,  perhaps,  Seneca  l^as  given  the  philosophical  and 
true  reason.  He  says,  If  you  enter  a  dark  wood,  where  high  embowerinK  treeaea- 
elude  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  prodigious  growth  and  lofty  majesty  of  the  wood, 
the  solitude  of  the  place,  and  the  deep  impenetrable  gloom,  all  conspire  to  imprtaa 
an  awful  stillness,  and  to  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  of  the  invisible  power  of  a  an, 
perior  Being.  Si  tihi  occurrit  vetustis  arborHus,  tt  toUtam  aUitudinem  tgrtsm^ 
frequens  lucus,  et  compectum  call  densitaU  ramorum  tubmovens',  ilia  proeeritas  sihm, 
€t  tecretum  /ori,  et  admiratio  umbrtB  Jidem  tihi  numinis  facit.  Seneca,  epiat.  4i.  The 
younger  Pliny  (epist.  js)  says  more  concisely.  We  adore  the  gloom  of  woods  and. 
the  silence  that  reigns  around  ns.  iMcoa.^tque  in  iU  siientui  ipsa  odorMmus.  The 
pioie  effect  in  a  Gothic  church  is  finely  described  in  Congreve'a  Mouniag  Bride; 

Vo^  all  is  hnshM,  and  still  aa  death  :— 'lis  dreadful ! 

How  reverend  is  the  fare  of  this  tsll  pile. 

Whose  ancient  pillars  resr  their  marble  heads. 

To  beor  aloft  its  orch'd  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 

Looking  tranquillity !  It  strikes  an  awe 

And  terror  on  my  aching  sight. 
Sec.  X.  (a)  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotua,  book  iv.  bad  their  diviniag 
twigp.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  used  is  explained  by  Saxo  Gra»maticu^ 
History  of  Denmark,  book  xiv.  who  say.,  that  the  Rugiaoa,  a  people  bordering- 
the  Balhc  Sea,  threw  into  their  bosoms  three  pieces  of  wood,  partly  white,  and 
partly  black;  the  former  denoting  success,  and  the  latter  adverae  fortane  U 
Plettene  says,  the  law  of  the  FrUians  shows  that  the  people,  even  after  the* 
were  converted  to  christiaqity,  still  retained  this  form  of  divioatioa.     Tbe  wor^ 
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of  the  law  are,  Tali  de  virgd  pracui,  quos  TKNOfl  tocamt  5  TeeM  in  German,  or 
Tan  io  Anglo  Saxoo,  signifying  pieces  of  the  young  branch  of  a  tree.  See  kb^i 
cxplauaNoD  of  Tanfam,  AnoaU,  b.  i.  a.  51,  note  (o). 

(b)  Ccaar  say*,  b.  i.  a.  50,  that  among  the  Ganis,  the  matrons  of  the  family 
preaided  to  decide  by  loU  and  divination.  The  case^  undoubtedly,  was  the  dameio 
Germany. 

(c)  Instances  of  this  superstition  are  recorded  among  the  Persians.  Darius  waf 
elected  King  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  Herodotus,  b.  iii.  The  same  author,  b.  i. 
mentions  a  number  of  white  horses;  considered  as  sacred  by  Cyrus  and  his  army^ 
Justin  relates  the  election  of  Darius  in  t lie  following  manner :  The  competitors  fox 
the  regal  diadem  agreed  that,  00  a  stated  day,  the  horses  of  the  several  candidatef 
ahoald  be  drawn  out  before  the  palace,  and  he,  whose  horse  was  first  heard  neigh 
iag,  should  be  chosen  king.  The  reason  of  this  ceremony,  was  the  persuasion  of 
the  Persians,  who  believed  the  aun  to  be  the  only  god,  and  that  all  horses  wer^ 
consecrated  to  him.  Justin,  b.  i.  s.  10.  lu  the  isle  of  Rugen  a  priest  took  au- 
spices from  a  white  horse,  as  appears  in  Saxo  Gramroaticus,  Danish  History,  b.  xiv. 

(d)  Montesquieu  observes,  that  this  was  the  origin  of  duelling,  and  also  of  the 
heroic  madness  of  knight-errantry.  It  was  considered  by  the  superstition  of  thu 
times  as  an  appeal  to  heaven.  In  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  like  the  GermanS| 
whole  families  waged  war  on  one  anolher  for  every  species  of  injury.  To  modify 
no  sarage  a  cuatomy  the  combat  was  fonght  under  the  eye  of  the  magistrate,  and, 
ia  that  manner,  prtvate  as  well  as  public  affairs  were  determined.  The  proof  by 
bottJcwas  established,  and  with  more  eagerness,  as  it  excluded  perjury,  indicia) 
combat  was  the  mode  of  trial  that  afterwards  pievailed  all  over  Europe.  Witoeasea 
and  eomjmrgatort  were  obliged  to  support  their  evidence  by  the  decision  of  tha 
aword.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors,  the  aged  and  infirm,  could  not  be  expected 
to  enter  the  list,  and  were  .therefiire  obliged  to  produce  their  champions.  Thf 
costom  in  England  was  called  loader  qf  battle^  The  form  of  proceeding  is  stated  pa 
fcood  authority  by  the  late  Jndge  Blackstooe.  That  elegant  writer  hud  the  m^rit 
of  converting  the  thorny  study  of  the  law  into  a  branch  of  polite  literature.  |i| 
hlahands,  yemfet  rtt&tw  (uper  amdmum.  By  him  we  are  told,  that  tbe  last  trial 
hy  battle,  that  was  joined  in  a  civil  suit,  wns  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  £liza«> 
beth,  and  was  held  io  Tothill-fields,  where  Sir  Henry  Spelmao  was  a  witness  of  lli«s 
ceremony.  Blaekatone,  vol.  iii.  p.  338.  In  Rushworth's  Collection!  aon.  163 1  ^ 
7th  Car.  I.  there  is  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings  preparatory  to  a  trial  by  battle 
io  the  court  of  chivalry  ;  but  his  majesty,  in  the  end,  revoked  his  letters-patent, 
Bot  being  willing  to  have  tbe  cause  decided  by  duel.  This  remnant  of  Ger* 
iBah  maoners,  though  fallen  into  disuse,  is  not  entirely  abolished  at  this  day, 
Blaekatone,  vol.  iii.  p.  334.    See  Dr.  Robertson^s  Charles  V.  vol.  i*   p.  ^^i 

Sbc.  XI.  (a)  Montesquien  is  of  opinion,  that  in  fhi^  Treatise  on  the  Manners  of 
the  Germans  an  attentive  reader  may  trace  the  origin  of  the  British  constitution. 
That  beautiful  system,  be  says,  was  found  in  the  forests  of  Germany.  Spirit  of 
Laws,  b.  xi.  ch.  6.  Tlie  Saxon  Wit bvaoemot  was,  beyoud  all  doubt,  an  imr 
proved  political  institution,  grafted  on  tbe  rights  exercised  by  the  people  in  their 
own  country.  Annals,  b.  iv.  s.  33,  note  (a).  The  author  of  the  European  Settle^ 
vents  in  America  says,  *<  Tbe  Indiana  meet  in  a  house,  which  they  h^ive  in  each  of 
their  towns  for  the  pnrpose,  upon  every  solemn  occasion,  to  receive  ambassadors, 
to  deliver  them  an  answer,  to  siog  their  traditionary  war-songs,  or  to  commemor 
rate  the  dead.  These  councils  are  public.  Here  they  propose  all  such  matters  as 
ooDcern  the  sUle,  which  have  already  been  digested  in  the  secret  councils,  at  whicli 
none  but  the  head  men  assist.'^     European  Settlements,  vol.  i.  p.  177- 

(i)  Tbe  power  and  influence  of  the  moon  on  all  humau  aiTairs  bus  been  a  notipii 
adopted  by  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  every  age  and  nation.  Ariovistns,  ar. 
(orbing  to  Julias  Caesar^  book  i,  s  $0,  was  forbid  to  hazard  a  battle  before  tU( 
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new  moon.  Th«  commeatator  on  the  fiMsage  in  Cmaur  adils,  that  by  a1«v  of 
Lycorgas  the  Spartan  army  waa  not  to  take  the  field  hefbre  the  foil  moon ;  aad 
Venpaaian,  to  take  adraotage  of  religiona  prr jndtces,  attacked  the  Jewa  on  the 
tabbath-day.  See  in  the  Annala,  b.  t.  a.  38,  a  panic  in  the  aritay,  occasioned  by  no 
«ctip«e  of  the  moon.  The  elder  Pifny,  b.  ii.  a.  99,  acta  fi>rth  the  extraTa^rant 
powera  attributed  to^theaame  planet,  in  this  enllg^htened  age  tome  traces  of  the 
tame  aoperatition  still  remain. 

(r)  TheGanIa,  we  find  in  Cfleaar,  b.  ti.  a.  17,  eompnted  the  time  by  nights,  not 
bydaya.  Veatig^  ofthia  custom  still  remain  in  Germany  and  Britein.  Wr  «ay 
tn!*nnight  and  fortnight  •,  last  Monday  tt^nnight^  this  day  fortnight.  By  the  Safic 
law,  title  49,  the  time  allowed  for  appeanno^  in  court  was  computed  by  nt^ts  n- 
#tead  of  days.  Chambers,  in  his  DH'tionary,  tells  us,  that  in  a  council  held  in  this 
ialand,  ann.  891,  a  cause  was  heard  after  thirty  ni^hH :  fniia  eoitlentiont  cormt 
tpueopo  \  post  iriginta  nociet  illud  jurumtntttm  ad  Westmintter  deducium  eH. 

(d)  In  the  excellent  translation  of  Monsieur  Mallet's  Northern  Antit^n^ties,  we 
•ee  the  same  custom  observed  by  the  Danni.  They  stiK  show  the  places  wliere  they 
chose  their  kin^,  their  generals,  and  also  deliberated  on  the  moat  rmfwrtant  affairs. 
There  are  remaining  threx;  moooments  of  this  custom,  the  one  near  Lnudcn  In 
Bcanin,the  other  at  Leyra  or  Lethra  in  Zealand,  and  the  third  near  Vihwrg-  n  Jnt* 
land.  **  Thea*  monnments,  wh(/se  rude  bulk  has  prr serred  them  from  1h«  ravaifM 
of  time,mreTast  nnhewn  stones,  twelve  in  number,  set  upright  and  placed  in  th< 
form  of  a  circle.  In  the  middle  is  a  stone  nncli  larger  than  the  aest,  on  whf#h 
they  made  a  seat  for  their  king.  The  other  atooea  served  aa  n  barrier  to  lR«p  off 
the  populace.  The  principal  chiefa  mounted  on  those  atooea,  ond  wHh  a  lood 
▼oiee  delirered  their  opiaions ;  then  the  soldiers,  w<>o  stood  in  erooda  ainaond 
them,  signified  their  approbation  or  ncaeot  liy  clashing  their  shields  together  io  o 
kind  of  cadence,  or  by  raising  certain  shonfs.**  fikooehenge  it  said  to  lie  a  im(b»> 
IBciit  of  the  same  tnstom.  See  Camden^s  Britannia,  by  Gibson,  ^.  9s.  Broiicr 
aecB  in  those  conventtooa  the  origin  of  the  assemblies,  calird,  nndcr  tbo  \ 
i^ingian  race  of  French  kings,  hn  .€kmmp§  De  Mars,  the  Fields  of  March ; 
the  Carloringian,  Xes  Champs  d4  Mai,  the  Fields  of  May;  and  finally,  let 
Eiats  Gsneroa*,  the  States  General.  In  Tacitns,  Hist.  h.  iv.  a.  is,  Civilia  is  ap- 
plnnded  by  the  clangor  of  arms;  and  VereingetoriK,  after  harangoiog  (he  sotdiersy 
receives  the  Ipprobation  of  the  army,  signified  by  striking  their  laaceo  agniost 
their  swords.    Cesar,  b.  r\\.  s.  91. 

(e)  From  this  it  is  erident  that  all  the  atatea  of  Germany  were  not  govoracd  by 
kinp.  The  chief  of  the  commnoity  impllea  a  Mpnhlieaa  magistrate.  The  word 
tMiat  doea  not  mean  a  city,  but  a  state,  a  people,  a  body  politic.  In  tfaona  ataica, 
where  all  important  matters  ware  discnssed  by  the  people  in  their  eollectiva 
body,  no  wonder  that  tlic  man  who  possessed  the  powers  of  persaasion  shonld  he 
the  leading  demagogife.  The  oratory  of  the  aarage  waa  uapoMahed,  h«t  it  was 
animated  by  the  emotions  of  the  heart;  and  the  heart  is  the  source  of-  forcible 
nnd  commanding  eloquence  Chailevoiv  seems  narer  better  pleased  than  when  he 
talks  of  the  pathos  and  energy  of  his  American  oratof*}  and  tbeaothor  of  the 
European  Settlements  in  America  ssrys,  **  The  orators  are  employed  in  all  the 
public  councils,  and  there  display  those  talents  which  dfstingaiab  then  for  eki| 
qoence  and  knowledge  of  public  business ;  in  liotli  of  which  some  of  tliem  are 
admirable.  The  chief  skill  of  the  orators  cotisists  in.giring  an  artful  tarn  to  affaba, 
and  in  eipreaaing  their  thoughts  in  a  bold  and  figaratire  manner,  much  stfonger 
than  we  could  bear  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  with  gestures  eqoaily  rioleot,  bat 
often  extremely  natural  and  expressire.     Earopean  Settlementa,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

Sec.  XII,  fa  J  The  Salic  law  imposed  a  pecnniary  penalty  on  sach  as  took  down 
a  conrict  still  nlivc  from  the  tree  or  gibbet  oa  whieh  he  was  sospcadcd.    Erea  Ihe 
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4«d  body  wttM  not  to  be  cut  down  vichoat  ptraiMien  from  tke  judge.    A  fine  mm 
p«i4  for  thU  offM€«. 

fkj  Tbe  oovudB  lure  iettnded  utre,  neet  i^beUss  tboee  wbo  offered  to  eiteod 
a-cbirf  to  tbe  wett  m  bis  Ikitblol  followcro^  end  eflerwerdt  deserted.  Meo  of  tbek 
deecriptioo  were  eeceeftted  infemooe.  C«Mr,  b.  rt.  e.  f9.  By  e  lew  of  the  LoBk- 
berd««  tbe  Ireemea  wbo  wee  •UDimoned  to  defeod  bie  roue  try  egeinet  e  foretpi  ia« 
▼eeioO)  eed  Tcfeted  to  cerry  erne  in  tbafr  preteiDg  exiiptace,  wee  e^iedgcd  guilty  of 
e  cepitek  crieie,  eed  enffercd  ee  e  treitor.  Anoeg  tbe  Caeudiaue,  the  meo  who  et* 
tecbet  bioiself  to  e  Iceder,  eod,  bering  eong  tbe  wer  song,  refeece  to  perform  bie 
egfegegement,  it  never  selie  from  tbe  indigoetion  of  bit  coeetrymen  ;  e4  leeet,  he  ie 
diegrecc4  for  ever.    Cberlevoix,  letter  xir. 

CcJ  The  Gernuiee  dittiogetsbed  tbe  crimes  which  were  prejodiciel  to  tbe 
etetey  tneb  ee  trceeoe  end  detcrtloA,  from  cowerdiee,  wbicb  tbey  renked  eritb 
tboee  nnneturel  peeiions  tbet  oegbt  never  to  be  beerd  of  in  tociety.  The  «ne« 
Bsy  of  his  cuutttry  wee  pnnisbed  ee  e  pvblic  fxemple.  Prirete  vices,  ie  tbemselvee 
beee  and  flegitione,  were  considered  es  disgraceful  to  tbe.  guilty,  not  ee  en  citteoBiTe 
miecbiefy  end  therefore  ewept  ewey  from  tbe  M»tice  end  tbe  •«>enor3rof  m»n«  Ig^ 
noBunieosoffendere  were  snffocaf ed  in  mnd>  end  tbeir  bodies  were  concealed  froen 
eigtfti,  to  be  fovfotlcn  ee  soon  as  possible.  This  distinction  of  criesce  and  punieb* 
mcttts  continued  eo  long,  tbel»  by  a  law  of  tbe  Bergnndiens,  tlie  wifo^  who  proved 
falee  to  her  hesbeod,  wee  in  like  manner  put  to  deeth  in  tbe  nrod.  Si  f«e  siniiers 
aMUttasi  ennei,  cat  Ugitmu  junda  4$tf  dimissril»  aicetar  in  info.  Bmrgmadkm  Ltnm^ 
tit.  jixaiv.  Tbie  prectice  of  tb^  Germape  calls  to  mind  tbe  penieboient  for  petri- 
cide  emong  tbe  encient  Romans,  Tbe  person  convicted  of  tbet  crime  was.boedsd» 
as  nnwortby  of  tbe  comasoo  iigbt;  sewed  up  aiive  in  e  sack,  witb  en  ape,  a  degv 
end  a  cock  ;  and,  in  tbnt  condition,  thrown  into  the  see«  or  into  tlie  next  iebe  or 
river.  Cicero  bes  described  this  mode  of  pomsbment.  Tbe  parrieide«  be  says, 
was  eewed.  in  eisaek,  that  be^  who  nmrdered  tbe  a«»thor  of  his  being,  abonid  no 
longer  ei^y  tbe  elements,  by  wbicb  eU  tbings  ere  formed;  Tbe  law  wouU  net 
condemn  htm  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beests,  lest  the  nature  of  the  enimele  eboald 
be  rendered  still  more  forocious )  nor  wns  it  deemed  proper  to  throw  him  neked  into 
tbe  next  river,  lest^  when  wailed  into  the  sea.  bis  body  should  pollute  the  weeee^ 
tbet  purified  ell  Ibings  from  ialectioa.  In  this  manner  tbe  criminal  was  sulleredt# 
livw,  es  long  es  possible,  without  tbe  open  eir ;  end  be  was  left  to  die  in  sucb  » 
way,  tbet  his  bones  never  touched  the  eerlh,  /e  lui  vUuerunt  in  cukttm  etoer,  af^ae 
tfe  m^mem  d^id  \  ut  fuitmm  nteiuMt  ends  ips*  natus  tsset,  cartrtt  Urn  fktu  ^mmJU 
hu*^  ee  qnilmt  mmuo  ee/a  eme  dicualar.  S^lttmunt  f^tU  c»rpUM  ohjieere^  ee  bmtii^ 
qasfie,  qtM.tantumtcelus  attigusent^  immami^riAut  utenmur  \  mm  nc  nedor  ra^emen 
dejietny  ec,  cum  delati  estent  in  mare^  ij>tum  ptdiuerenty  qu»  ccHertiy  quavi^hta  «aef, 
€xpian  putaniur,  Ita  ctvuef ,  dam  pouwnt^  ut  rfecvre  aetmaei  de  caelo  e«e  qutani  ; 
tte  moriuntury  ut  eorum  osta  terra  eon  tangat.  See  the  whole  passage,  FVo  (Sexlo 
Roecio  Aroerioo. 

{dj  la  the  list  of  crimes,  for  which  a  line  or  compo«ition  wee  allowed,  bomlcidei 
adultery,  tbefir,  and  other  personal  injuries,  were  included.  See  tbie  Trect,  s.  fii. 
Tbe  laws,  wbicb  tbe  Germans  established  in  tbeir  new  settlements,  when  they 
quitted  thrir  forests,  and  over-ran  all  Europe,  are  (he  best  commentary  on  Tacitus. 
Tkiey  confirm  him  in  every  thing  material.  A  rare  of  barbarians,  issuing  from  their 
woods  and  roershes,  and  beeriiig  down  ell  before  them,  would  naturally  bring  witb 
tbem  iheir  primitive  ideas,  and  transfose  them  iulo  all  tbe  laws  estatilished  in  tbe 
conquered  country,  ^lioever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  exnniiuing  their  code  of 
laws,  will  eoen  perceive,  that  in  their  various  fines  for  offences  committed,  thry 
attended  allogettier.to  the  quantity  of  the  damage,  the  malice  expressed  or  im< 
plied  by  tbe  deed,  end  tbe  rank  of  the  pcrsou  Injered.  Brotier,  in  his  note  on 
tbie  passage,  has  given  a  variety  of  instances  with  bis  usual  accurary.    The  whole 
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«o«ld  draw  tkb  aote  into  too  frMt  m  kagtb.  A  few  czanplcs  witt  be  saficieB^ 
For  stcalinf  a  rackiDg  calf,  a  ftac,  beside*  tbe  reml  valse,  siiil  tbe  cxpenoe  of  tbe  mmltf 
WM  inpofed  hj  tbe  Salic  lov» Be  fmrtis  Ammatimm^  tit.  iii.  For  atealiof  a  boU  tbe  fiac 
waa  frrcater,  and  Ibr  tbe  kiaf  *a  boll  still  oMMre.  For  a  dog  of  tbe  cbaae,  a  cooeider- 
able  aoBi,  Kbitcs  were  of  great  Taloe  wilb  a  people  oatkilled  ia  tbe  mecbaaic  vts. 
By  tbe  Salic  law,  bo  wbo  atole  a  knife,  waa  obliged  to  BMke  rcttitatioo,  aad  to  pay 
a  penalty.  Horaoa  were  alnniat  ioeaiioMble  among  tbe  Saxona,  and,  accordioglyy 
by  tbeir  law,  Ih  F»wti$f  tit.  it.  bone-atealing  wai  made  a  capital  crinK;  a  circam- 
ttance  tbe  more  liognlar,  at  a  compoaltion  waa  allowed  for  bomictde.  By  tbe  Salie 
law.  tbeft  bad  its  difiereat  abades  of  gailt ;  sacb  as  itealiog  from  tbe  ontaide  of 
the  bonse,  from  the  iaiide,  and  if  tbe  offender  entered  by  a  covnterleit  key,  tbe 
penally  increased.  If  be  broke  In,  and  then  fled  and  stole  notblngt  be  was  fined 
for  tbe  damage  done  by  tbe  forcible  ^ntry.  Tbe  bara  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  waa 
in  aome  instances  pnnished.  If  a  nmn  intending  to  give  a  mortal  woaud,  miaaed  bis 
blow,  tbe  Salic  law  fined  bim  for  the  malice  expressed.  For  fractnring  a  acnH,  the 
penalty  was  considerable,  and  still  greater  if  tbe  bone  exfoliated,  and  tbe  brain  was 
laid  opeu«  By  tbe  Salic  and  Ripnnrian  laws,  homicide  bad  different  degrees  of  gnilt, 
and  tbe  composition  ▼aried  accordingly.  For  killing  a  barbarian  the  fine  waa  mo- 
derate;  for  killing  a  man,  and  concealing. the  body,  tbe  pnnisbment  waa  higher, 
and  atill  increased,  if  the  person  slain  was  snnk  in  a  well,  or  thrown  into  a  pond. 
The  ranks  of  men  were  niso  taken  into  consideration.  If  n  freeasan  killed  a  free* 
man  \  if  a  Ripnarian  kUlod  a  Frank,  or  n  Borgnndlan,  he  paid  tbe  snnm  estnblisbed 
by  tbe  law  ^  bnt  tbe  Talne  of  a  Roman  waa  fixed  at  a  lower  rate.  Many  more  ex- 
amples might  be  added  ;  bat  these  short  bints  will  serre  to  shew  from  what  aonrre 
the  Gernmn  emigrants  derived  tbeir  notion  of  crimes  and  pnniabments.  Tbe  fine 
in  Germany  waa  a  mnlct  of  cattle,  the  only  ricbea  of  tbe  country ;  bnt  in  prooem 
of  time,  when  tbe  Roman  empire  was  oirertnrned,  and  tbe  invaders  became  ac- 
qnainted  witb  money,  the  fines  were  pecuniary.  By  the  Ripuaiian  laws,  instcsd 
of  the  penal  sum,  called  tbe  wcregild^  tbe  composition  nuglkt  be  made  in  cattle,  at 
tbe  option  of  the  offender. 

CeJ  Tbe  part  allotted  to  tbe  king  by  tbe  Salic  law  waa  called  tbeyredacsi,  i.  e«^se, 
a  payment  to  tbe  king  as  conservator  of  the  public  peace,  by  preventing  private 
vengennce  for  tbe  injury  received,^  Monteai|nien  seea  in  this  pnssage  the  origia  of 
tbe  /heal  revenue,  or  tbe  king*s  eatehequar.  He  observes  further,  that,  when  a.  man 
was  killed  by  accident,  or  what  is  called  n  chance- medley,  no  /rednai  was  paid  to 
tbe  king,  because  for  involuntary  homicide  no  vengeance  could  be  demanded  by 
the  friends  of  the  deceased.  If  a  man  was  killed  by  tbe  foil  of  a  piece  of  wood,  no 
fradmm  waa  paid,  hat  tbe  piece  of  wood  waa  forfeited,  as  was  likewise  the  beast 
that  occasioned  the  death  of  a  man*  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxx.  c.  so.  From  theee 
early  institutions,  sll  flowing  from  the  German  manners,  the  origin  of  bbodamds, 
well  known  in  our  Engllsb  law,  may  be  clearly  seen. 

C/J  The  whole  country  of  Germany  was  divided  into  different  states.  InaonMof 
these  monarchy  was  establisbed,  sad  in  others  the  republican  form  of  gwerament. 
Tbe  former  submitted  to  kings ;  the  latter  bad  their  chiefs.  The  case  was  the  same 
witb  the  American  savages.  An  eminent  writer  says,  "  Thoogb  some  tribes  are 
found  in  America '.ulth  a  bead,  whom  we  call  a  king,  bis  power  is  rather  persuasive 
than  coercive.  The  other  forms,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  aristocra- 
cies, have  no  more  power."  Eoropcan  Settlementa  in  America,  vol  i.  p.  176.  In 
Germany,  the  leader  of  armies  was  elective.  In  each  stale  or  tribe  the  divisioas 
were,  1st,  the  people;  9dly,  the  cantons,  or  sjiires,  at  they  are  called  in  Britain} 
thirdly,  the  Vici,  orbnoiireds.  Magistrates  were  cbusen  in  geoerol  conventions  of 
tbe  people,  to  preside  in  the  several  cantons  and  hundreds.  Caesar,  who  seems  to 
contradict  this,  knew  that  tbe  commander  in  war  bad  no  autli<irity  in  tine  of 
f%t^C9  ;  and  thence,  perhaps,  aroac  his  nUstake.    Tacit os  expressly  saya,  that  thcrt 
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W«r«  oiiffistnitet  in  the  seTcral  cantons  an4  bandredt ;  mail  his  acceuDt  of  the  mtX* 
ter  seems  to  be  ooaf  rsMd  hy  the  law  made  by  tbedesaendants  of  the  German  trtbea, 
dlirectiof  that,  acceding  to  ancUmi  cuHomf  an  aasembly  of  the  people  should  be 
-  convened  before  the  chieY,  or  eoMBB  or  bis  dtpniy,  and  that  pleas  should  be  held 
by  the  hvndredor.  Cowentus  tKcyvDUK  AXTIQUAK  ooHsunTUDiKEH,  Jiat  in 
nmni  centsha  fioram  goiiits,  aut  no  Mi8to»e^  coram  cnrmn akio^ fladtmmjiat. 
fjt%f  Atamaonorum,  tit.  xxxvi.  Irx.  i. 

Sbo.  XUI.  ("a J  The  cnstom  of  weari«|r  'words  on  all  occasions  preTailed  in 
erery  country  vhere  the  Germaas  took  posaeasioD.  •  That  tb^  nagittrales  never 
^ent  armed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  cWrgy,  who,  for  many  cenluriei,  presided  in 
the  courta  c»f  justice.  The  Romans,  it  is  well  l^nown,  never  wore  their  svordg  but 
in  time  of  war,  or  upon  a  journey. 

{bj  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  CHIVAL&T,  that  famous  institution,  which 
•pread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  in  the  elevcath  century.  It  is  related  of 
Charlemagne,  that  he  gave  a  sword  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity  to  his  son  prince  « 
Levis.  La  Bletterie  says,  that  a  ceremony,  little  different  from  that  now  before 
^,  is  still  snbsisling  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  When  a  yonng  page  has  passed 
tbe  time  of  lifo  for  hie  employment,  the  prince  whom  he  served  gives  a  grand  enter* 
taiament,  aad,  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  receives  homage  from  his-p»ge,  and 
then  ghrds  aswor  J  on  his  side,  and  sometimes  makes  him  a  prntcnt  of  a  horse.  Tint  is 
called  ^'eing  tlu  right  to  carry  arms,  Brotier  obsesvcii,  that  the  sons  of  kings  often 
flvceived  a  prefcat  ofarms  from  a  foreiga  state ;  and,  in  conformity  to  that  custom, 
AuDOiv,  after  a  signal  victory,  was  desired  by  the  Lombards  to  admit  his  son» 
who  had  signalised  his  valour  in  the  field  of  Iwttle,  to  dine  at  the  same  tiMe  with 
Ills  father:  hot  the  conqueror  made  answer,  that  it  could  not  be  till  the  young 
prince  received  a  sword  from  some  foreign  potentate.  Warnefrid,  De  Geaii»  Lan- 
gobardoram,  lib.  i.  s.  S3. 

fej  When  the  young  men  of  Roose  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  they 
dbanged  their  dress  called  the  prmUxta^  for  the  toga  vrrtVif ,  the  manly  gown.  Ou 
Aat  o<^sion  the  youth  was  conducted  by  his  friends  into  the  Forum  {or  sometimee 
Into  the  Capitol),  where  with  much  solemnity  he  changed  his  habit,  aad  the  day 
was  called  dter  tirocinii,  or  ttie  day  on  which  he  was  capably  of  being  a  cadet  in  the 
army.  The  young  German  was,  in  like  manner,  introduced  to  tbe  public  by  his  re- 
Intiooa.  He  then  received  a  shield  and  a  spesr,  and  this  is  properly  compared  to 
the  manly  gown  of  the  Romans.  The  same  ceremony  was  observed  hy  the  Scandi^ 
■avians.  At  the  ageof  fifteen  their  young  men  became  their  own  maafers,  by  re- 
eeiving  a  sword,  a  buckler,  and  a  lance,  and  this  was  performed  in  some  public 
meeting.    See  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

fdj  We  have  seen  that  the  chiefo  among  the  Ganls^  and  also  the  Canadians,  had 
a  train  of  yaung  adventurers,  who  listed  in  their  service.  See  s.  is,  note  ('b J,  Fi- 
delity, no  less  than  martial  bravery,,was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  followers,  who 
voluntarily  entered  into  the  army.  The  respect  with  which  they  were  beheld  by 
Itieir  coontryaien,  was  such,  that  if  any  one  of  them  was  killed  or  wounded,  the  com- 
position  was  three  times  more  thantlie  sum  paid  in  tbe  case  of  a  common  freeman. 

fej  War  was  the  ruling  passion  of  all  the  northern  nations.  Among  such  a 
people  it  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  chiefj  who  led  them  on  to  danger  and 
heroic  fortitude,  should  be  idolized  by  the  aoiditrs.  In  Gaul,  the  warrior  had  a 
train  of  cKente  and  followers,  in  proportion  to  his  fame  in  arms :  that  was  the  only 
mark  of  grandeur  known  amongst  them.  Csesar,  b.vl.  s.  14.  It  was  tbe  sayie 
among  the  Scandinavians,  and  we  see  in  Charlevoix  that  the  Americans  followed 
their  leaders  with  equal  ardour. 

Sec.  XIV  (a)  When  Chonodomams,  king  of  the  Alamaont,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Romans,  his  fnilitary  companions,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  three 
of  tlie  king's  most  intimate  friends,  thinking  it  a  flagitious  crime  to  live^io  safety 
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•Iter  sBch  an  cTcal,  ftiirreadkrcd  ttMmdws  to  be  lm4ed  mHk  fetter*. 
Marc«iltii.  b.  svi.  c.  19.    Tbcre  are  iMtracct  of  tbe  same  fcnMl  mi  Taeltac. 

^6^  ft  appear*  ftmn  Caaar'a  acoottat,  tbattbeybad  aaotberway  of«zereiaiaf 
tbair  courage,  wbcn  tbeir  aation  «raain  a  atatc  of  profoaad  peace.  Tbey  dcened  il 
bifrhly  bononnible  to  lay  waale  tbe  eevniry  all  around  tbeir  frootier,  ooaceirinr 
tbat,  to  extermiaate  tbeir  neifcbboara,  and  avflrer  aooe  to  aettte  near  tbem,  vaa  a 
proof  of  valour.  Tbey  bad  atill  aaotber  kind  of  enployoieat ;  robbery  bad  notbia^ 
iafanoat  in  it,  wben  committed  out  of  tbe  terrltorici  of  the  state  to  wbicb  tbey  be- 
longed ;  tbey  considered  it  as  a  practice  of  great  nse,  tending  to  exercise  tbeir 
youth,  and  prevent  siotb  and  idleness.  Ciesar,  b-  ti.  s.  t9.  The  castom  of  carrying 
arms  in  tbe  service  of  foreign  states,  during  along  peace  at  borne,  was  in  vogue 
among  the  Scandinaviami.  "  The  more  valiant  among  them,  onaUe  to  lie  inactive 
till  their  own  country  should  offer  them  new  occasions  to  enrich  and  signalize 
themselves,  entered  into  the  service  of  such  other  aations  as  were  at  war.  This 
was  a  general  cnstom  among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  nations ;  and  ancient 
history  affords  us  a  thousand  examples  of  it.*'    Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  934. 

Ccj  From  the  liberality  of  the  chieftain  In  granting  presents  to  bis  followers, 
Montesquieu  deduces  the  origio  of  vassalage.  Fiefs,  or  feudal  allotmenta  of  land, 
did  not  subsist  in- Germany.  Tbe  chiefs  or  princes  had  notliiog  to  bestow  hot 
arais,  and  horses  ;  leasts,  and  plenty  of  provisions.  This  was  the  whole  wealth  of 
tbe  German  warrior  ia  bis  own  eonnlry  ;  this  was  what  be  imparted  freely  to  bia 
followers.  In  pi-occss  of  time,  when  those  fierce  invaders  took  possession  of  large 
tracts  in  the  conquered  countries,  the  fullowers  of  the  chiefs,  no  longer  content  with 
feasts,  and  presents  of  horses  and  arms,  demanded  allotments  of  lands,  which,  4t 
first,  acre  BENEriciART  only,  and  afterwards  for  lifie.  In  time  tbey-  became  he- 
reditary, wilb  conditions  of  military  service  annexed  to  tbe  grant.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  feudal  system.  Spirit  of  Lavs,  b.  xxx.  c.  3,  and  4.  See  Dr.  Bo- 
bertsop,  Charles  V.  p.  s6o,  s63.  See  Abl>4MiUot,  ElcmensderHistoire  de  Fraace, 
vol.  i.  p.  190.  We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that  the  American  chieftains  were  under  the 
same  obligation  to  bestow  presents  on  the  men  who  boiled  the  wmr-keitU,  and  te«b 
up  the  hatchet  f  in  their  service.    Charlevoix,  letter  xiv. 

Sec.  XV.  ^aj  The  literal  meaning  of  the  original  is.  They  ih  not  pass  mrneh  rf 
their  time  in  hunting,  but  more  of  it  in  sluggieh  idienest,  NoN  M  ULTUM  T  BN  ATIBOS, 
PLUS  PBROTiUM  TRAHSiGutiT.  Tbis,  at  the  first  blush,  seema  to  contradict 
Cscsar,  who  sayfi,  book  vi.  s.90,  their  whole  life  is  addicted  to  bunting  and  wsr. 
To  reconcile  the  two  authors^  Lipsioa,  and  others  since  bis  time,  propose  to  leave 
out  of  tbe  original  text  the  negative  word  non,  Tbia,  perhaps,  would  benight,  hat 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  clear  without  any  allfratton.  Tbey  bunted  daring  a 
fcw  months  of  the  year,  and  then  gave  up  all  tbeir  tinse  to  the  sports  of  tbe  chare. 
In  that  pursuit  consisted  their  actual  emplojrB^t.  Tbe  reat  of  tbe  year  was  loi- 
tered away  in  sleep  and  wine.  The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  American  sa- 
vages. Hunting,  fisbiug,  sleep,  and  drunkenaets,  filled  the  whole  round  of  their 
time.  See  Charlevoix  in  sundry  places.  A  writer,  who  has  left  us  a  Latin  History 
af  Canada,  says,  when  not  engaged  in  bunting,  or  on  a  joaraey,  tbe  Canadians  sit 
on  the  ground,  or  lie  stretched  in  stupid  repose,  leaviagall  household  afiTaira  to  their 
women,  who  are  obliged  to  toil  and  labour,  while  tbe  men  think  sucb  aftcaial  of- 
fices beneath  tbeir  dignity.    See  Creuxius,  Hist.  Canadeasisy  p.  65. 

fbj  In  all  the  striking  characters  recorded  in  history,  or  drawn  by  the  poet^s  or 
tbe  orator's  pen,  we  see  a  mixture  of  opposite  qoalilics. '  Catiline,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  or  by  Sallust,  is  aot  the  most  wonderful  iostance,  even  ia  civil  society. 
Amoag  rude  and  savage  tribes^  where  nature  works  without  restraint,  the  contrast 
Is  obvious.  Every  thing  is  in  tbe  extwaie!  peace  and  war,  activity  and  sloth,  bivc 
and  hatred,  all  lake  their  turn,  and  show  theiDaalTes  witboot  disguise.    No  modcra- 
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tion,  DO  gr«d«al  trMMitioo  from  oao  postion  to  anotbrr.  Every  thing  U  dooe  on 
the  impoltcof  Ike  idoibcaI,  nad  re|iofmpit  dcsket  Mem  to  lie  bU'jided  together. 

('cj  Brother  fiodt  id  thb  pomofce  theorigio  of  tribute*,  by  which  he  most  be  an. 
deratood  to  meao  ▼ohmtary  coolribolione.  The  Romaoe  imposed  a  tribute,  end 
other  impoeta  oader  vorlone  mimce  of  ttipendia  and  eec%aiia,  on  all  the  conquered 
proviucea.  la  Garmony,  vhere  no  mat  had  a  fixed  poaaeasiun  of  lands,  and  pro* 
fcrty  was  disregarded,  the  chieftmiaa  wcve  oWtged  to  nMintaio  their  followers  or 
coofoaiooo  m  war.  Bat  ploodcr  and  rapine  were  the  only  revenne  of  the  chief. 
1*0  caabia  him,  bowc^r,  to  support  his  rank,  the  different  stales  (civitaUiJ  seat 
lumTobinCaiy  picaoataof  com  aad  cattle.  When  migrations  were  afterwards  spread 
«var  Europe,  the  soldiers  after  every  Ttctory,  claimed  their  share  of  the  booty,  and 
aoon  oh<aioed  a  portion  of  lands,  hot  those  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  at  ftmt  for  a  year  only.  When  they  were  made  estates  for  life,  and  after, 
wards  hereditary,  every  tenant  of  a  certain  portion  of  land  was  bonud  to  attend  the 
king  in  his  army  for  forty  days  every  year.  That  personal  attendance  growing  trou- 
blesome, the  tenants  compounded  with  the  crown  for  a  pecnoiary  satisfoction,  which, 
in  time,  was  levied  by  assessments  under  the  name  of  «c8/o^e,  taliiages,  or  iuhaiditt. 
'But  even  these  were  not  to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  common  council  <i>f 
the  realm.  King  John  was  obliged  so  to  declare  in  his  Magna  Charla.  See  Black- 
atone,  vol.  i.  p.  309  and  310.  The  same  law  was  in  force  on  the  continent.  When 
William  the  Norman  desired  a  supply  from  the  barons  of  his  country,  in  ord«;r  to 
assert  his  rUim  to  the  crown  of  Epglaad,  they  told  him  that  the  Normans  were  not 
bound  to  serve  in  foreign  wars,  and  no  consideraticti  could  iuduce  them  to  raise  a 
aupply.  See  St.  Amend,  Historical  Essay  on  the  Legislative  Power,  p.  109.  When 
the  French  monarchy  beoame  afterwards  greatly  enlarifed,  no  aid  or  subsidy  could 
be  levied  without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  in  their  genersl  assembly.  The 
first  blow  that  was  given  to  the  liberties  of  Prance,  was,  as  PuiLir  DE  CoMiMEt 
observes^  iu  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  wheu  the  nobles  agreed  that  the  king  should 
levy  money  upon  their  tenants  for  the  venal  consideration  of  their  having  s  share 
of  the  sum  so  collected.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  king  gave  a  wound  to  his 
country,  which  would  continue  long  to  bleed ;  and  he  asks  with  honest  iudigastiou, 
is  there  a  prince  upon  earth  who  has  power  to  raise  a  single  penny  from  his  subjects, 
without  the  consent  of  those  who  are  to  pay  it  ?  The  spirit  of  liberty  has  prevented 
the  same  grievance  in  this  country,  where,  however  great  the  public  burthens,  th^ 
rule  has  ever  been,  that  no  impost  shsll  be  exacted  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
meut:  and  thus  the  idea  of  voluntary  tributes,  which  came  originally  out  of  the 
woods  of  Germany,  remains  in  force  at  this  hour. 

(dj  These  military  presents  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Germans.  The  Romans  had 
their  civic  crown,  aud  other  marks  of  distinction.  Pliny  the  elder  relatesj  that 
Siccitts  Dentatus,  tribune  of  the  people  under  the  consulship  of  Sp.  Tarpeius  and 
AnI.  Aterius*  A.  U.  C.  400,  not  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarqoios,  was  en- 
gaged in  one  hundred  and  twenty  battles,  and  returned  with  five  and  forty  wounds, 
all  honourably  received  in  front,  aud  not  one  behind,  and  that  for  his  valour  he 
received  eighteen  laucca,  twenty  five  rich  accoutrements,  three  gold  chains,  aud 
t«csty-8»x  civic  or  moral  crowns.    Pliny,  b.  vii*  a.  28. 

CeJ  This  waaadaugeroua  lasoo,  which  has  been  followed  in  every  age  and  coun- 
try. Horodlan  says  of  the  Germaaa  ia  hie  time,  that  they  were  greedy  of  money, 
uud  always  xeady  for  gold  to  barter  a  peace  With  the  Romans.     Herod,  lib.  vi. 

8st.  XVI.  CaJ  Ptolem]|^  who  published  bis  Systfl*m  of  Geography  under  the  An. 
tooineaj  iiesr  half  a  century  after  Tacitus,  reckons  no  less  than  ninety  cities  in 
Cermany  ^  hut  those  cities  moat  be  understood  to  be  a  number  of  huts  like  thoRe  of 
the  American  savages.  Ammianos  MarceUiuus,  an  author  more  to  be  relied  upon, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Germany,  does  not  mention  a  siugle 
^ty.    He  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Gei^mans  beheld  the  Roman  cities  with  an 
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•ye  of  coatempty  ■Bdcallcfl  tbtia  toBMUiy  lepaldim  eorooiptMed  witk  nets.  Op- 

pida  %t  einumdatm  retiU  btuta  dteiimami.  Marccll.  lib.  xvi.  c.  9.  TIm  idea  of  re^v- 
Ur  cities  wa«  not  known  in  Germany  till  after  tbe  tine  of  Charlcttagne.  See  Cla- 
▼crivSy  Oennansa  Antiqma^  lib.  i. 

fbj  Tbc  vacant  ipacc  of  groand  wbicb  enconfMssed  the  bouae,  wan  tbat  eel^ 
braled  Salic  land  that  ileaoendcd  to  tbc  mala  iaaae,  and  never  to  tbe  fcaale  line. 
For  mora  of  tbia  aec  aect.  tfO,  and  note  f/J. 

(cj  Lafitau,  in  hia  account  of  tbe  Aaieriean  aavagea,  says,  that  tbeir  dwelliaf* 
are  the  abode  of  poverty  and  the  moat  wretched  ignorance  \  and,  if  we  except  tbe 
natives  of  Pern  and  Mexico,  who  had  the  aklll  to  baild  ibeir  cottajrn  with  atone,  all 
tbe  varioni  tribea  are  content  with  miserable  faatff,  ancfa  aa  the  Romans,  in  their 
descriptioos  of  Africa,  called  MapaUa  and  Tugnria,  In  some  parta,  towards  \hk 
aooth  as  well  as  tbe  north,  tbe  people  take  shelter  in  subterraneon#l*avenM,  formed 
by  the  band  of  nature,  and  sometimes  constmcted  by  themselves.  Tbe  EikimaMT^ 
who  inhabit  near  Devises  Strait  in  California,  and  Nova  Zembla,  paas  tbe  whole 
winter  in  those  deep  recesses,  without  ever  venturing  into  the  open  air.  Lafitaa, 
Meeurs  des  Saovagcs  Ameriquains,  rol.  ii.  p.  5.  See  Ellis^s  Hudson^s  Bay.  Dr.  Eo- 
bertson  tells  os,  thstsomeof  tbe  American  tribes  were  so  extremely  mde^  and  bad 
advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  simplicity  of  nature,  tbat  tbcy  bad  no  bonsek 
at  all.  During  the  day,  tKcy  take  abetter  from  the  acorchinf  rays  of  the  son  na- 
der  thick  trees ;  at  night  they  form  a  shed  with  their  ^branches  and  leaves.  In  the 
rainy  season  tbey  retire  into  caves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  hollowed  oat 
by  their  own  tndastry.  HistoVy  of  America,  6vo  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  ]73.  See  Rircber^ 
Mandus  Snbterranens,  lib.  viii.  where  there  are  many  curious  particulars  concern- 
ing  the  Germans  in  their  sabterraaeona  caverns.  Tbe  same  custom  waa  oliaerv. 
ed  among  the  Scythians.  Pomponius'  Mela  says,  tbat,  daring  tbe  extreme  aeverity 
of  the  winter,  they  dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves,  or  in  dens  formed  by  their 
own  labour.  Mela,  De  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  I.  Tbe  n^aosionsof  tbe  Germans 
were  such  as  Ovid  describes  in  tbe  first  rude  ages  of  tbe  world. 
Pomns  antra  fuerunt, 
Et  densi  frutices,  et  junctae  cortice  virgse.  METAXORpii.  lib.  i. 
Sec.  XVII.  ^a^Thit  msntle,  or  tagnm^  is  often  called  RHEffo  by  Latin  authors. 
The  reason  is  given  by  Csssr,  who  says,  that  the  Germans  are  clothed  in  tbe  sklas 
pf  animals  called  Rhenones  ;  but  the  mantle  was  so  short,  that  «t  left  tbe  greatest 
part  of  tbe  body  naked.  PtlUbnt  a%t  parvit  Hhtnonum  Ugumt%ti9  affea/ar,  mognd 
corporis  parte  n%d&,  Cesar,  b.  ri.  s.  so.  See  a  similar  account  of  tbe  Sueviaas, 
tbe  most  warlike  of  all  the  German  nations,  Cxvar,  b.  Iv.  s.  i  ^  and  see  Pomponias 
Mela,  b.  iii.  s.  3,.  Whoever  would  know  more  of  the  German  dresses,  will  find  a  fall 
account  in  Pelloutier,  Histoire  des  Celtes,  b.  ii.  s.  6. 

(h)  The  most  improved  of  the  American  tribes  dwell  in  mean  and  simple  hats, 
contrived  merely  for  shelter.  Tbey  are  without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  give  a  vent  to  tbe  smoke..  There  tbe  American,  when 
war  and  tbe  chase  ai-e  over,  hovers  over  tbe  fire,  and  doxes  away  bis  time  in  torpid 
Indolence.    See  Dr.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Amcrfca,  b.  iv.  and  Charlevoix,  passim. 

(c)  CInverius,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  his  Gerroania  Antique,  describes 
|be  tight  dresses  of  the  Germsns  in  such  plain  terms,  as  will  not,  in  point  of  deli- 
cacy, admit  of  a  translation.    Tbe  loose  attire  of  t|ie  Sarmatians  was,  however, 
j^pted  by  some  of  tbe  Germsn  settlers  on  tbe  western  side  of  tbc  Rhine. 
Et  qui  te  laxis  imitaatur,  Sarmata,  braccis, 
Vaagiones,  Batavique  trucea.  LvCAV,  lib.  L  v.  430. 

Vangiones,  like  loose  Sarmatians  drest, 
Who  with  tough  bidet  their -brawny  thighs  invest. 

Bowels  Lvcav, 
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(^)  Thepc«{ite  Ik»r4criiif  mi  tlw  Baltic,  and  akw  oo  the  Northern  Ocean,  eaile4 
%<j  Tmcifas  the  Exterior  8en,  were  not  only  carlo«t  to  their  choke  of  fwrt,  hilt 
•tadioni  to  emhellieK  tlien  with  sheHs  and  ohimD|t  elonM,  and  frt^entt  of  the 
flcelee  of  the  ▼artous  fifb  Ibnnd  in  those  scat.  In  like  maiMtr  the  EsktmauK 
•arafet  of  America^  the  Green laiidn's,  and  all  the  rode  iahabitants  of  tlie  northn^i 
fcjl^ioni,  are  clad  in  furs  etaioed  with  a  ▼aricty  of  ci>loiiri.  Thie  practice  ie  ttill 
Continued  with  rrgard  to  the  ermine,  which  it  spotted  with  biaelt  larnVs-ekift. 
According  to  Cluverius  the  women  in  Saxony,  in  Prussia,  Livotofa,  and  lagentrftl 
Ibrooj^hout  Germany,  wear  shifts  withont  sleeves,  and  leaT«  ttie  bosom  hare. 

Sbg.  XVfU.  (a)  In  this  passage  Tacitus  seites  tlw  opi>ortttftity  to  commend 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Gemnm  marriages,  In  order  to  pees  a  pointed  censure  oo 
the  nuptial  ceremonies  established  at  Rome,  and  the  facility  with  which  both  sexes 
violated  the  marriage-Tow.  M ontesqaien,  in  hfis  comptadio«M  tnamier  has  shown  the 
progress  of  vice  till  it  triumphed  over  the  office  of  the  c«mor,  ^d  established  an 
entire  corfoption  of  maimers.  The  civil  wars  redaieed  the  number  of  citikHid; 
'  and  of  those  that  remained,  few  were  married.  Julius  Caesar  and  AwgastM-paiwed 
rbeif  laws  against  celibacy,  called  by  Tacitas^  Annals,  b.  lii.  t.  95,  the  JMian  sta- 
tate^,  and  by  him  declared  to  be  a  feeble  remedy.  S«e  Spirit  of  Lawi^  b.  «iiil.  c.  91. 
The  Intes  of  Horace  stating  the  same  complaiot  need  tiot  he  ^oted.  Tb»  indigntu 
tiott  of  Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire  is  salBcieotly  known.  The  simplicity  and  virtde 
6fthe  inarriage- contract  among  the  tribes  of  Germany  are  given  by  TACitusat  a 
•triking  contrast  to  the  depravity  of  Roman  manners.  The  ifislAHcH  in  whidh  a 
Iplnrality  of  wives  was  indulged,  occurred  but  seldom,  and  even  tfa^n  were  fovodi^ 
on  special  reasons.  Thus  we  read  that  Ariovtstns  had  two  wives :  the  first,  of  the 
Sneviau  nation ;  the  second,  the  sister  of  a  king,  who  courted  the  alliance  of  thAt 
German  warrior.  Cse^r,  b.  i.  s.  53.  Montesquieu  assigns  the  same  reason  fur  the 
number  of  wives  among  the  kings  of  the  first  race.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xviii.  c.  si. 
For  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Gerttoan  wives,  see  the  passage  from  t^loros,  a.  t^ 
of  this  tract,  note  (a).  La  Bletterie  8a]^'S,  that  among  the  women  who  perisfaed 
with  their  husbands  on  that  occasion,  the  Romans  fi>ond  one  bailing  by  the  ^vck, 
and  her  two  children  fastened  to  her  feet.  Amon|j[  ^eWild  Canadians  it  api^atv 
that  women  were  not  in  the  same  estimation  as  in  Germany.  The  preliminary 
and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  are  extremely  ftimple.  The  yonng  man  seats  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  girl  in  her  own  cabin ;  and  if  she  suffers  it  withntit  stirring 
from  her  place,  she  is  held  to  be  cbhsentlif^  to  the  iharriagc.  The  bridegroom 
gives  her  various  presents ;  which  kit  ho  tnany  symbols  and  admonitions  of  tlie 
ilaVery  to  which  she  is  going  to  be  reduced :  such  as  a  colfa^  and  stvaps  to  carry 
bnrthena  :  a  kettle  and  a  faggot,  Itaportilig  that  she  Is  to  dress  the  victuals,  add 
hiake  a  provision  of  wood.  The  husband  has  his  own  pecufiar  functions ;  he  mnk^ 
a  mattress  for  his  wife,  bnilds  a  cabin  for  her,  and  passes  his  time  in  huntiiig  and 
fishing.  The  man  who  abandons  hia  with  without  good  cause,  must  expect  nothing 
hut  insults  from  her  relations  ;  and  a  woman  who  wantonly  tclived  her  husband 
most  pass  her  time  still  worse.  In  some  places  the  hasband  has  a  right  to  bnt  off- 
the  nose  of  the  wife  who  elopes  from  Mm.    See  Charlevoix,  letter  xlv. 

(h)  By  a  law  of  the  Saxons,  if  a  woman  have  male  issue,  she  is  to  posseis  the 
portion  she  received  in  marriage  during  her  life,  and  transmit  it  to  her  sons. 
Leges  Saxonum,  tit.  vii.  De  Dote. 

Sec.  XtX.^a^  Seneca  considers  public  spectacles  as  so  many  plat^a  of  seductioh. 
Nothing,  he  says,  is  so  dangerous  as  loitering  at  such  diversitins,  ^r  when  the 
heart  is  softened  by  pleasure,  the  passions  stand  ready  for  the  admission  of  every 
vice.  How  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  1  return  from  those  places  more  avaricious, 
mora  ambitious,  more  luxurious.  'Kihil  vtro  est  tarn  iamnoanm  bonis  moribuiy  quam 
in  aliquo  tpectaeulo  detiiere.  Tune  enim  p€r*  voiuptatem  facilius  vitia  sUTTtpuh$ 
(tfii^  19c  txiitimoi  dicere  ?  Avarior  redeo,  ambitiatiory  tuxuriosUtr.    Setiec.  ep.  vii. 
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{hj  Marobod«<M  ud  AdgrnQdcttrivs,  two  CiCnii«B  kiog*^  we  Mpposed  to  Iwro 
been  oble  to  write,  siaee  their  letters  to  Rome  ere  aieotioBed,  Anaab^b.  iii.  s.  63, 
end  %%  \  hmk  tbeir  eooalryBen  m  geoetal  vera  rode  end  iiUtcrate.  Bleaj  ceuta- 
riee  paseed  before  reodiof  aod  writing  case  ioto  geaerel  ote.  in  tbe  middle  agtt, 
kings  sod  warriore  were  not  able  to  write  \  and  it  it  well  known  tbat  io  this  cona- 
try  a  ktrd  of  parliament  was,  by  law»  entitled  to  bis  eUrgp^  thoagh  be  coald  oot 
read.  The  art  of  writing  ie  fiaely  described  in  tbe  following  translation  of  a  pat* 
eage  frem  Lncan  t 

Tbe  noble  art  from  Cadmns  took  it*  rise. 

Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  tbe  eyes. 

He  first  in  wondrous  magic  fetters  bonnd 

Tbe  airy  Toice,  and  stoppM  tbe  flying  sana4« 

Tbe  Tarioas  fignres  by  bis  pencil  wrongbt» 

Gave  oolonr  and  a  body  to  tbe  tbooghL 
Bnt  this  art  vns  almost  wholly  onknssni  in  Germany,  and^  by  conse9aeace.  Use 
letters  wcra  not  in  nse. 

fej  By  alaw  of  the  Visigoths,  ifa  wonum  was  gnilty  of  adnltery,  bnt  not  taken 
in  the  fact,  it  was  competent  to  her  hasbaod  to  accuse  her  before  tbe  magistrate, 
and  if  the  charge  was  supported  by  CTidence^  both  tbe  offenders  were  deliTCred  over 
to  tbe  husband,  to  he  dealt  with  as  he  should  think  proper.  If  the  husband  killed 
both  in  tkie  fact,  it  was  justifiable.  Laws  of  the  Visigoths,  tit.  De  AduUeriis,  les.a. 
f^dj  Tbe  hair  long  and  flowing  was  considered  as  an  ornament,  and  therefore  by 
the  Salic  law,  tit.  axriii.  to  cut  off  tbe  hair  of  an  innocent  person,  was  an  iajory 
aererely  punished.  In  some  parts  of  what  it  now  Westphalia,  the  women  took  up- 
on them  to  execute  justice  on  tbe  adulterett,  folluwiog  her  with  stripes  from  Til- 
lage to  Tillage,  and  with  small  knircs  inflicting  wounds,  till  they  left  tbe  offender 
breathless,  or  at  tbe  point  of  death.  See  an  Epistle  from  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop 
of  Meuta,  to  Etbelbald,  king  of  England,  in  Michael  Alfurd^s  Anoales  Ecdesic 
ABglo-Saxonicte,tom.  ii. 

(^ej  Salrien,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  has  left  a  re- 
markable parallel  between  tbe  manners  of  thd  Romans  and  the  Germans,  at  tbe 
time  when  those  fierce  inraders  were  makiog  their  inroads  in  crery  quarter  of  Eu- 
rope. Tbe  progrets  of  rice  was  such,  tbat  a  general  corruption  of  manners  wu 
diffused  through  tbe  wtdeostent  of  the  empire.  Sakien  says,  tbat  tbe  Barbarisat 
eeemed  deatinod  not  only  to  conquer,  but  to  refivm  the  Tices  of  tbe  age.  Whererer 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  carried  tbeir  rlctorious  arms,  no  kind  of  licentiousness  wss 
seen,  except  among  tbe  old  inhabitants.  The  Romant  lored  debauchery  j  the  Bsiw 
bariana  detested  it :  tbe  Ronwna  considered  adultery  as  an  elegant  fashion ;  tbe 
Barbarians  thought  it  a  crime.  See  Salrien,  De  Gubematione  Dei,  lib.  vii.  Juve- 
nal, who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  Is  supposed  to  bare  died  in  tbe  reign 
of  Adrian,  has  shown  tbe  deprarityof  the  age  In  which  helired  ;  and  yet  those  dla- 
aolute  manners  were  tenderly  called  the  wag  qf  Me  m&rld.  Seneca  baa  obserred, 
when  enormons  rices  are  grown  to  general  as  to  be  the  maaners  of  a  people,  ao 
remedy  can  be  expected.  DetinU  tue  rtmedio  locut,  t$bi  futc  Jkeromi  vitia^  m»ft 
sunt. 

CJ)  The  facility  with  which  divorces  were  obtained  at  Bome,  introduced  an  in* 
definite  right  of  renouncing  one  marriage  and  embracing  another,  as  pften  as  cap* 
rice  or  a  new  passion  dictated.  Tbe  letter  of  the  law  was  observed,  but  the  spirit 
was  grossly  counteracted.  Xam  era<  facta:  CQnuubia  fallen  ittdit,  says  MartiiU  ^ 
and  tbe  same  author, in  an  excellent  epigram,  tells  ut  tbat  tbe  Julian  law  against 
adultery  was  revived,  and  yet,  in  less  than  thirty  days,  Tbelesina  married  her  truth 
husband  j  if  tbat  may  be  called  a  marriage,  which  in  fact  was  no  better  than  a  legal 
adultery.  To  such  an  artful  woman,  says  the  poet,  tbe  more  simple  vice  of  •  com* 
mon  prostitute  is  preferable. 
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Jttlia  lex  populM  ex  quo,  FMitine^  renata  cit, 

Atqne  intrare  domot  josm  pndicitia  est ; 
Attt  mittvi,  aat  oert^  non  ptm  tricctina  lax  ctt^ 

£t  «abit  decimo  jam  Ttielciioa  riro. 
Qutt  nnbit  totieSy  ttoQ  nnbit,  adaltera  lege  eat ; 

Offendor  ouechi  ftimf Itciare  asms.  Martial,  lib.  ▼).  epig.  7. 
Chastity  vas  in  bifj^her  respect  among  the  tribes  of  Germany.  AecordSog  to  Va- 
teriva  Mmximas,  tbe  Cimbrlan  women  wbo  marched  with  the  army  into  Italy  wera 
a4l  virgins,  and  assigned  that  reason  toMarlns,  when  they  made  it  their  request  to 
be  adoiitted  into  the  restal  order.  See  this  tract,  s.  8.  note  CaJ^  where  it  will  be 
aeen  that  those  women  strangled  themseWea,  rather  than  expote  their  persons  to 
tbe  passions  of  tbe  Roman  soldiers.  Valerias  Maxim  «s  adds,  if  the  gods,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  bad  inspired  tbe  men  with  equal  fortitude,  Marios  woold  never  have 
boasted  of  his  Teutonic  victory.    Valerius  Maximus,  b.  vi.  c.  1. 

fgj  In  the  Epistle  f<om  St.  Bouifece,  already  cited  in  this  section,  note  {djj  we 
mre  told,  that  among  the  Vinedianty  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  was  observed  with  so  much  leal  and  mutual  affection,  that  the  wife  on  tbe 
death  of  ber  hvsl>and,  dispatched  herself,  that  her  body  might  be  burned  on  the 
same  funeral  pile  with  the  man  she  loved.  Precapius  fdeBeU.  Ooth.  lib.  ii.)  gives 
an  account  uf  the  same  conjugal  fidelity  among  the  Heruli.  It  is  ueedlesa  to 
mention  the  same  practice  among  the  widows  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  India. 
ChJ  Great  latitude  was  allowed  by  the  Roman  law  to  the  paternal  authority.  The 
father,  contrary  to  all  tbe  rights  of  nature,  bad  an  absolute  jnriadictioo  over  hia 
children.  He  could  condemn  them  to  death.  Such  a  power,  nothing  short  of  ab- 
solute dominion,  gave  birth  to  a  train  of  evils.  Infants  were  abandoned,  thrown 
into  rivers,  and  exposed  to  wild  lieasts.  See  Minucins  Felix,  la  Oettwio,  cap.  50. 
Laws  were,  undoubtedly,  made,  to  stem  tbe  torrent  of  licentiousness,  but  those  were 
eluded  by  the  arts  of  procuring  abortion,  Jnvenal  inveighs  against  that  horribin 
practice  with  his  usual  spirit : 

He  tamen  et  partfts  subeunt  discrimen,  et  omnea 

Nutricis  tolerant,  fortunft  urgente,  laborer 

Sed  jaeet  aurato  vix  uUa  puerpera  lecto  ^ 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamioa  poesunt. 

Quae  steriles  facit,  atqne  homines  in  ventre  necandoe 

Conducit.  Jutbnal,  sat.  vl.  v.  $98. 

Yet  these,  though  poor,  tbe  pain  of  childbed  bear. 

And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infants  rear. 

You  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle  spread 

For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady*s  bed. 

Such  is  the  power  of  herbs ;  such  arts  they  use 

To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lt>se. 

DftTDBH'S  JVTSIf  AL. 
Such  was  the  manners  of  an  enlightened  people,  who  were  so  prodigal  of  the  naoM 
of  Barbarians  to  all  the  nations  round  them  !  How  much^snperior  was  tbe  natural 
reason,  the  instinct,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  German  tribes,  to  the  l>oasted  philosophy 
of  Greece  and  Rome !  It  is  remarksble  that  Pliny  the  elder  apologises  for  the  un- 
natural practice  of  the  Romans.  Tbe  prolific  vigour  he  says,  of  some  women,  who 
would  otherwise  be  over-ctocked  with  children,  calls  for  this  indulgence.  Quoniam 
uliguamm/afeundU as  plena  liberisveniaindiget.  Lib.  xxix.  The  Germans  felt  the 
power  of  parental  fondness,  and  accordingly  we  see  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  xxviii. 
De  HomicidiU  ParvulorumJ  that  their  descendants  imposed  various  pecuniary  finea 
for  cruelty  to  infants  j  for  killing  a  woman  with  child,  or  a  woman  not  past  cbild^ 
bearing  ^  with  many  other  clauses,  all  tending  to  protect  the  rising  generation. 
The  Amnricans  were  nut  deficient  in  affection  for  their  offspring  j  but  it  does  net 
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appear  that  they  atttfii9ed  ta  the  mcaaaof  aialtiplyiB|f  their  amaben.  Charleroii 
reUtirt  an  instaocepf  filial  affcctioo  blcaded  with  aavafe  ferocity.  Aa  Iroqauis, 
who  had  serred  io  the  Prcoch  anay  agalaat  hia  owa  oatiaa,  aiet  hia  father  ia  an  en- 
gagemeat,  and  in  the  act  of  gninf  to  i^re  the  mortal  blow,  dtaeorered  who  he  waa. 
lie  atopped  hie  arm,  and  aaid  to  hia  proatrate  father,  **  The  life  which  I  received 
from  yoa,  tMa  day  I  five  you.  Let  aM  aot  meet  yoa  agaia  ;  lor  now  I  owe  yoa 
vothiaf  .**    Charleroii*,  letter  «ci.  py  89. 

(<)  Jaatin  aaya  of  the  Scjrthliumv  Jaatioe  ia  caltirated  in  that  coantry»  jmom 
throafh  the  diapoaitiaa  of  the  people,  than  by  declaratory  laara.  JmsHiia  gerntit  ta- 
geniii  eulta,  um  Ugiku$.  Jnatia,  b.  il.  ch.  3.  The  aama  writer  adda»  It  la  altofcther 
aatoniahinf  that  oatoral  inatiact  ahoald  teach  a  aaeafe  race,  what  neither  moral 
wladom,  nor  the  precepta  of  philoaopby,  coald  eatahliah  ia  Greece.  Elef^aat  maa- 
aera  yielded  to  antnatrocted  aatare.  Igaoraace  of  vice  did  more  aaaoog  barbariaaa 
than  all  the  boaated  •yatcma  of  a  poHahed  natioa.  Protmu  a<  •imUtakiU  vidmimr^  Aae 
iiiui  natmram  date,  qm*d  Gntei  l«mgd  mpitutium  tftcfriad,  pndetpttsque  pkUompkanm 
€&iusqui  nequemnty  eultatfut  moret  inemltm  karharim  eMatiome  mtpemri.  Taafe  plM9 
in  iitUpr^fMt  viHemm  ign»rpiio^  fnam  ta  hU  eognith  t4rtuti$.     Jaatio,  lib.  ii.  a.  9. 

SCO.  XX.  (a)  Seoeea,  on  the  eohjcct  of  traiaiaf  a  yoath  ia  the  way  ha  ia  to  follow, 
aaya,  if  he  waa  bora  in  Germaay,  he  woald,  erea  in  hia  iofhacy,  braadiah  hia  little 
jareKn.  In  another  work,  he  mentiona  the  promptitnde  of  the  German  mind  -,  the 
lore  of  arma,  to  wMch  they  are  bora  and  bred  ;  their  patieaea  aad  fimaaaaa  aader 
every  hardahip  *,  and  their  aeglect  of  all  coneriog  for  their  bodiea,  while  they  hare 
no  retreat  to  abetter  them  from-  the  incleaieocy  of  the  weatlMr.  tjeneca,  epiit. 
xzxri.  and,  De  /rs,  Kb.  I.  a.  11.  Oharleroia  deacribea  the  Aaaericaa  children  waU 
lawiag  ia  dirt,  aad  reared  In  theaame  maaaeraathe  German  infaats,  withoel  the  help 
of  aaarae;  a  circeaMtance  oMatioaed  byTacitna,  for  the  aahe  of  flaacinf^ obliquely 
at  the  foahioa  that  prevailed  with  the  Romaa  matrona,  who  committed  their  childfea 
ta  aaraea  and  Greek  acrranta.  For  more  of  tlua,aeeth^Dia/(i^eeenc«niia^  Ore- 
lory,  a.  ig. 

(6)  The  age  of  maahoodaeema  to  have  commenced  at  the  ead  of  their  twelfth 
year.  Stoat  and  well-grown  boya  were  capable  of  beariag  aroia,  in  a  country  where 
the  soldier  was  equipped  with  light  armoar.  Heace  King  Theodoric  aaya.  It  ia  ab- 
aord  that  the  yonogmeo,  who  are  fit  for  military  aerviee,  ahonid  be  deemed  incapa- 
ble of  conducting  themaetvea.  Valoar  fixea  the  age  of  maahood.  He,  who  ia  able  to 
pierce  the  foe,  oaght  to  coaibat  every  vice.  See  Caa8iodorua,£^uf.  1.  Hootea* 
quieo  observes,  that  Cbildebert  II.  waa  fifteen  yeara  old,  when  Gootram  his  uncle 
declared  him  to  be  of  full  age.  **  I  have  pat,"  he  aaid,  **  this  javelia  into  your 
bands,  to  inform  you,  (bat  I  now  resiKa  the  kingdom  ta  yoar  care  :"  and  then,  turn- 
ing to  tbe  assembly,  **  You  sec  that  Childebert  ia  a  man  ;  obey  him.'*  Monteaquica 
adds,  that,  by  the  Ripvarian  laws,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  ability  of  beariag 
arms  and  tbe  age  of  manhood  went  tofrethcr.  The  youth  had  then  acquired  the 
atraagth  of  body  that  waa  requisite  for  his  defence  in  combat.  Amongst  the  Bor- 
gaadians,  who  made  use  of  the  judiciary  combat,  the  yoath  wosof  full  age  at  fifteen, 
^hen  the  armour  of  the  Franka  was  light,  fifteen  night  be  doenird  the  age  of  dis- 
ciation.  In  succeeding  times  heavy  armtnir  cnoie  into  use,  and  then 'the  term  of  mi- 
aorlty  was  enlarged.     Spirit  nfLaw^ b.  xxviii.  ch.  36  and  uy. 

(c)  Cseaar  gives  the  same  account.  Tbe  young  mea  who  are  not  acqaaiuted  with 
the  union  of  the  sexea,  till  the  age  of  twenty,  are  highly  applaudiHl.  Q«c  iiutissim* 
impnhwt9  permamerunt,  maximam  inter  nunferutU  laudtm  :  hoe  alietaUtram^  oU  virtij 
n*rvo»que  confirmari putant.  Intra  amtaai  vero  mgttimumfijttmima  fiotitiam  kabuisieim 
turphsfmis  kabent  rebui.    De  Bell.  Gall,  lib,  vi.  s.  no. 

(rf)  Tacitus  uses  the  words,  part*  ralidofque  mi$c»»tury  that  is,  they  are  married 
equal  and  robust.  Brotier  understands  the  expression  as  appiyiug  to  the  t  quality 
of  coodttious,  ur  a  marriage  among  peraoaa  »f  equal  xauk  \  and  faecilea  lawsCnraitha 
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Germftn  code,  annexing  penaltiea  to  thoie  of  both  iiexet  w)io  ronrry  perions  of  in- 
ferior rank.  Bnl  the  equality  here  intended  by  Tacitua  seem  from  the  context  im 
be  no  other  than  maturity  of  years  in  the  contracting  parties.  The  dii^tinct ions  of 
rank,  which  took  place  among  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  were  unknown  to  the  German 
tribes  in  their  own  conntiy. 

(e)  We  find  in  Charlevoix,  thst^thoogh  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  nation  intbn 
world  where  the  female  sex  is  more  despised,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  cfaildrcn  be- 
long to  the  mother  only,  and  the  father  is  always  held  as  a  stranger  to  his  offspriiig, 
while,  at  the  name  tfme,  he  is  respected  as  the  master  of  the  cabin.  Charlevoix* 
letter  xix  In  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  filiation  was  reckoned  from  the  mo- 
ther only,  perhaps  because  in  those  countries  the  real  father  was  equivocal.  Among 
the  Germans  there  was  not  the  same  room  for  jealousy.  It  is  true,  that  the  woman 
convicted  of  adultery  was  shorn  of  her  locks,  and  driven  out  of  the  village ;  but  still 
marriage  was  deemed  a  sacred  institution,  and  conjugal  fidelity  was  a  female  virtne 
throoghout  the  nation.  The  women  reared  their  infants  at  their  breast,  and  trusted 
nothing  to  nurses  or  servants.  The  husband  bunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fire  side  in 
stupid  apathy.  He  dwelt  in  one  hut  with  his  family  j  but  he  valued  them  yo  more 
than  if  they  were  all  assembled  by  accident,  and  for  his  offspring  he  felt  no  solicitude. 
Filial  affection  was,  by  consequence,  fixed  on  the  mother.  Add  to  this  the  respect, 
nothing  short  of  veneration,  which  was  paid  to  the  sex  by  all  the  different  tribes. 
These  considerations  may  account  for  the  affection  of  the  msterual  uncle  for  his 
sister's  children.  It  was  fur  this  reason,  says  nIoDtesquieu,  that  the  early  French 
historians  dwell  so  much  on  the  affection  of  the  kings  of  the  Franks  for  thi>ir  sisters, 
and  the  sisters*  children.  By  the  Salic  law,  toe  sister  of  the  mother  was  preferred 
to  the  father^B  sister  ^  and,  when  a  woman  became  a  widow,  she  fell  under  the  guar.  . 
dianship  of  the  female  relations  of  her  decepaed  husband.  Moreover,  when  a  man 
was  guilty  of  homicide,  the  law  allowed  him  to  deliver  op  his  whole  substance,  and 
his  relations  were  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  In  that  case,  after  the  father,  mo« 
ther,  sod  brother,  the  sister  of  the  mother  was  to  pay,  as  if  that  was  the  teoderest 
tie.  We  read  in  Gregory  of  Tours,  b.  viii.  ch.  18  and  30,  the  rage  of  Gontram  at 
Xicvigild's  ill  treatment  of  I ngunda,  his  niece:  a  war  was  carried  on  by  Childebert 
her  brother  to  revenge  the  iujopy  done  to  bis  sister.  SpirU-^-jAtwsy  b.  xviii.  ch. 
22.  The  seeds  of  these  several  customs  among  the  Franks  are  plainly  seen  in  the 
German  manners. 

(/)  Thus  we  see  that,  by  custom  (the  unwritten  law  of  the  Germans),  the  femalea 
were  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  lands  of  their  deceased  father.  What 
those  lands  were  is  clearly  explained  by  Montesquieu.  While  the  Franks,  he  says, 
lived,  in  their  own  country,  their  whole  stock  consisted  of  slaves,  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  Lands  for  cnllivation  were  assigned  to  them  by 
the  state  for  a  year  only,  and  after  that  time  it  was  resumed  by  the  public.  What 
then  were  the  lands  to  which  the  male  issue  succeeded  ?  Every  hut  or  cabin  had  a 
precinct  of  ground,  and  that  was  the  estate  that  descended  to  the  sons,  or  went  in 
the  msle  line.  It  was  called  Salic  land,  because  the  mansion  of  a  German  waa 
cfUed  SAL,  and  the  space  inclosing  it  salbac,  the  homestead.  When  the  Franks. 
isiued  from  their  own  country,  and- gained  possessions  in  Gaul,  they  still  continued 
to  give  to  th^ir  new  settlements  the  ndme  of  Salic  land  ;  and  hence,  the  law  of 
the  FftAVKS  that  regulated  the  course  of  descent,  was  called  the  Salic  i«aw. 
Rapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  subject.  He  takes  notice  of 
two  different  editions  of  the  Salic  law;  but  the  last,  it  seems,  is  not  correct.  From 
tfie  former,  Rapin  states  six  rules  of  succession  to  land  property.  I.  If  a  man 
dies  without  issue,  his  father  or  his  mother  shall  inherit.  3.  If  he  leaves  neither 
father  nor  mother,  his  brother  or  his  sister  shall  succeed,  s  If  there  is  no  sur- 
Tiving  brother  or  sister,  th^  sister  of  his  mjther  shall  be  entitled.  4.  If  the* 
mother  has  left  no  sister,  the  sister  of  the  father  shall  succeed.    S.  1/  the  fnthet 
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hftt  left  DO  flitter,  tb«  M«t  rctetloft  of  the  male  line  flhall  bsTe  tlie  estate.  6.  No 
^art  of  the  Balio  kad  akaU  pau  to  tbe  fcmatea  i  but  the  whole  iaberiUoeiS 
dtecends  to  the  male  tine,  that  ia,  the  aons  ahall  be  eotitled  to  the  sarccssion. 
Rapio  baa  cotered  Into  a  long  discussion,  bat  MoBtesqnicu  was  master  of  his 
iolQCCt,  and  with  the  brerity  of  Tacitos  has  placed  tbe  whole  ia  tbe  clearert 
Mf bt.  The  rule  amotof  tbe  Germans  in  their  own  country  was,  that  the  Salic 
land  sbottM  fo  to  the  sword,  and  not  to  tbe  distaff.  Tbe  dsn^^^bters  were  excladed 
becanae  they  passed  by  marriages  into  other  ftimilies.  The  Salic  law  was  fooaded 
•fe  tbe  cttstoms  and  manners  of  Germany.  If  tbe  Aitber  left  children,  the  daoj^hter* 
were  exclnded,  and  the  right  of  inheritance  rested  in  the  sons.  The  well-known 
law  of  the  French  monarchy,  which  excludes  tbe  female  line  from  the  snccessiott 
to  the  crosrn,  bad  its  origin  in  the  woods  of  Germany.  It  is  tme  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  law  of  the  Pranks  gave  way  to  tbe  civil  law  ;  and  women,  tboagh  ta- 
capable  of  performing  military  dnty,  were  allowed  to  succeed  to  fiefs,  which  for 
that  reason,  were  called  improper  fiefs.  The  Salic  law  lost  its  force  in  France, 
except  as  to  the  succession  to  the  crown,  in  which  respect  it  has  remained  inflexible 
from  the  earliest  period  of  tbe  monarchy  to  tbe  present  time.  Spirit  of  Laws,  b, 
•triii.  cb.  S2.    See  also  IUpin*s  DisserUtion. 

fgj  To  be  possessed  of  great  wealth,  by  whatever  means  acquired,  and  to  be  at 
tbe  same  time  old  without  issue,  gave  the  highest  credit  and  importance  to  a 
Itomaii  citinn.  He  was  snrrouu4||l  by  flatterers,  who  paid  their  court,  and  with 
taiulation  sent  bandsomo  presents,  in  bo^s  of  being  made  testamentary  heirs, 
•r,  at  least,  of  obtaining  a  legacy. apThe  advantages  of  this  situation  were  such, 
that  fithers  often  renounced  their  ihndren,  in  order  to  enjoy  tbe  incense  o^ adula- 
tion. Rome  was  divided  into  twoclas^;  the  rich,  who  amused  their  followert 
#ith  expectations;  and  the  legacy-bM%8,  who  panted  for  sodden  ricbea.  Seneca 
baa  drawn,  as  it  were  in  minalore,  a  striking  picture  of  the  avaricious  sycophant : 
be  Is  a  vulture,  lying  in  wait  for  a  carcase.  FtUtur  e«/,  cadaver  exptctat.  Ho- 
race, Jnvenal,  and  Martial,  bare  made  both  ranks  of  men  a  subject  of  ridicule.  See 
Aonala,  b.  iii.  s.  fiS. 

Sec.  XXI.  faj  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  before  men  bad  any  notion  of  an  umpire 
^r  magistrate  to  decide  their  differences,  it  was  natural  that  every  man  should  cx> 
crciso  a  r igtit  to  repel  ittJnrleB  from  himself  and  bia  Ibmily.  It  was  also  natural  that 
be  should  demand  atonement  from  tbe  wrong.doer.  Resentment  is  an  active  prin- 
eiple  in  the  frame  of  matt.  In  tbe  mittd  of  savages  it  inflamed  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
Their  relations,  their  firiends,  and  their  clan,  joined  in  the  quarrel.  Whole  tribes 
waged  war  against  each  other  Ibr  the  sake  of  an  individual.  Ties  of  conaanguinity 
nnd  tbe  sentiments  of  social  affection  contribnted  to  aggravate  the  mischief.  Every 
mde  nttcivilixed  slate  was  filled  with  Intestine  broils.  It  was  the  pride  of  a  Ger- 
man (and  thesAme  may  be  seen  tmong  the  savages  of  America)  to  expect  redress 
ft^om  the  Ti|^ur  of  his  own  arm.  He  thought  it  infamous,  says  Or.  Robertson,  to 
give  up  to  another  tbe  right  of  determining  what  reparation  be  should  accept,  or 
with  what  revenge  he  should  rest  satisfied,  tt  was  well  known  that  in  Britain  when 
n  man  belonging  to  a  particular  tribe  or  clan  committed  a  murder,  vengeance  was 
fAirsued  not  only  against  the  offender  and  hts  fsmily,  bat  against  the  whole  clanj 
and  this  spirit  of  revenge  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  deadly  Jeud,  During 
tbe  abort  reign  of  King  Edmund,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  deadly  feud, 
cxeept  between  the  relatione  of  the  deceased  and  the  murderer  bimaelf  (See  Hume^a 
Hist.  App.  1.)}  so  late  waa  it  before  men  could  be  taught  to  resign  their  natural 
rights  for  the  sako  of  enjoying  a  surer  protection  under  a  regular  government.  And 
yet  we  see  some  rudiments  of  civil  society  among  the  ancient  Germane.  They 
began  to  form  an  idea  of  a  public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peao*.  Wo 
have  seen  in  this  tract,  a.  xii.  and  in  the  notes  fdj  and  f<;,  that  a  compoaition 
for  offbncci  Was  made  by  n  mulct  of  entile,  and  that  tbe  kinp   or  chiefii  of  the 
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•Wt  received  a  fine  for  the  TioUtion  of  the  pnbKc  petce.  Ti^  •«▼•£«»  who  4km 
pcnded  oo  his  own  martial  ▼i|:oar9  «M  willing  to  resign  liis  resentaent  to  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  magistrate,  apd  to  receive  a  stated  compf  nsation.  The  spirit  of  iweng^ 
was  appeased,  and  the  deadljf  feud  of  course  gave  way  to  the  new  jarisdiction. 

CbJ  This  compromise  for  manslaughter,  and  other  personak  injuries  had  the  happy 
effect  of  curbing  the  ferocity  of  ^  barbarous  race ;  hut  still  the  principle  of  th« 
composition  was  a  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  Avarice  was  called  in  to  appeas* 
revenge.  A  debt  was  supposed  to  be  due  for  the  crime  committed,  and  this  appearu 
to  have  been  established  in  the  remotest  ages.  Homer  mentions  a  compositioi^ 
lor  murder : 

If  a  brother  bleed* 

On  juat  atonemmt  we  remit  the  deed, 

A  sirf  the  slaughter  of  his  sou  lorgifes; 

The  price  of  blood  ditfharg*d,  th^  murderer  lives. 

^b  Hi«l,  V.  744, 
And  again  in  the  description  of  Acbilles^s  shield : 

There  in  the  forum  swi^rm  a  numerous  train. 
The  sulject  of  debate,  %  townfUjiaii  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharg'dg  which  one  denied. 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  Uws  decide.      isth  Iliadf  v.  577. 
This  mode  of  composition  of  crimes  and  iiguries  was  adopted  by  thevurioue  ouflii*. 
ipuaities  in  Germany ;  but  their  descendants,  after  the  irruption  into  Gaul)  Italy, 
and  Spain*  still  claimed  the  right  of  waging  private  war  for  private  injnries.    Hou^ 
tilities  continued  during  a  number  of  years,  and  the  animosity  of  the  contending 
IMurties  laid  a  scene  of  blood.    Qharlemagoe  endeavoured  by  a  positive  law  to  aho» 
liah  the  mischief ;  but  the  genius  of  one  man  was  not  sufficient  to  eradicate  u  cua* 
t^  so  firmly  established.    See  Robertson,  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  i.  p.  94»    $oqhi 
9^  the  prices  settled  by  the  Salic  law  fur  a  variety  of  offences  may  be  seen  in  this    . 
tEUCt,  s.  13,  note  fdj.    By  the  law  of  our  Auglo-Saxoo  ancestors,  the  price  of  the 
klng^s  head,  or  his  irE&EOii.D,  was  fixed  at  30>000  thrimtat,  a  species  of  coiq- 
whose  value  is  uncertain.    The  price  of  the  prince's  head  was  16,000  tkrimtofi  th« 
bishop's,  or  alderman's,  8,000 ;  the  sheriff's  4,000^  a  thane's  or  clergymau's,  8,000;. 
uceorie's,  866.     Hume's  History,  App.  i.    To  complete  this  system,  it  reiiMii9<A 
to  coDH^  the  delinquent  to  pay,  and  the  person  injured  to  accept^  a  proper  satie- 
Ipction.    This  point  being  once  established,  men  resigned  their  savage  rights  o| 
revenge,  and  the  civil  ^lagistrate  was  enabled  to  preserve  public  order  and  tranquil- 
lity.   And  thus,  says  Blackstone,  by  the  Irish  Brefaon  law,  in  case  of  murder,  tho 
BKKHOif ,  or  judge,  was  used  to  compound  between  the  murderer  and  th^  frieadi 
of  the  deceased,  by  causing  the  malefhctor  to  give  unto  them,  or  the  child  or  wifo 
of  him  that  was  slaio,  a  recompenoe,  which  they  called  an  eriach.    And  in  oar 
SajKon  laws  (particularly  those  of  King  Athclstan)  the  several  wsiiEOli.Dp  for  ho- 
ipicide  are  established  in  progressive  order^  from  the  death  of  the  ceorlOf  or  pcasanl, 
IIP  to  (hat  of  the  king  himself.     In  the  laws  of  Henry  I.  we  have  tm  accouni  oi 
what  other  offences  were  then  redeemable  by  wereoild,  and  what  were  nut  to. 
J^lackstone,  vol.  iv.cb.  83.    In  process  of  time,  when  the  civil  union  was  bettfr  ua« 
derstood,  and  men  saw  thai,  by  depositing  their  restntmeuts  in  the  hands  of  tho 
atate«  their  personal  safety  and  their  property  could  be  better  defended,  crimes  were 
no  longer  considered  ss  mere  personal  injuries,  hut  were  punished  as  offences  againsi 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  the  community.    Revenge  and  personal  satislactiou  for 
the  wrong  eommiHed  were  no  longer  the  objects  in  view.    The  public  justice  of  tho 
comn^unity  was  found  to  be  the  best  protection,  i^nd,  in  a  regular  but  gradual  pro- 
gression, as  succecdiog  generations  became  more  polished  and  enlightened,  thai 
^st^m  of  jurisprudeocf  gmw  op,  by  which  me*  find  their  liberty,  apd  their  pr^ 
perty,  tofficietttly  gwinlad.    8«8  to  tccowt  of  the  procecdinp  of  tfta  AmfHoMir 
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■aTifes  in  cues  of  marder,  differtog^  but  little  from  the  castoms  of  the  Gcmuuiiy 
Enropean  S^ttlrmeiita  io  America,  vol.  \.  p.  isoand  181.    ' 

(c)  Tar  it  us  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  says  tbe  laws  of  boapitalily  artf 
inviolable  smong  the  Germans.  Their  visitors  are  sure  of  a  cordial  reception. 
Tbeir  houses  an  bpen  to  every  gncst.  Book  vi.  s.  29.  Lafitau  informs  us,  that  tbo 
laws  of  hospitality  are  held  sacred  by  the  savages  of  America.  Tbe  guest,  on  hia 
first  arrival,  never  tells  who  be  is,  or  whence  be  came,  nor  does  the  master  of  tbe 
house*  make  any  enquiry.  No  time  is  lost  in  that  exchange  of  compliments  so  much 
cultivated  by  polished  nations.  The  stranger,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  cabin,  has 
bis  repast  laid  before  him, and  he  aits  down  to  it  without  ceremony.  Hia  account 
of  himself  is  always  given  afler  his  meal,  and  aometimes  at  tbe  end  of  four,  alz,  or 
ten  days.  Muturt  det  Sauva^eSy  vol.  ii.  See  an  accunnt  of  tbe  European  Settlements 
in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  hospitality  flourabca  nsoat 
where  the  manners  are  rude  and  simple.  Tbe  spirit  of  commerce  may  unite  civilis- 
ed nations,  but  individuals  are  not  the  more  connected.  Every  thing  In  those 
countries  has  its  price.  The  sentiments  of  tbe  heart,  the  aociat  affectiooa,  and  tbe 
virtues  of  humanity,  are  exchanged  and  bartered  in  a  course  of  traffic.  Barbariaaa 
have  little  or  no  attention  to  their  interest.  Spirit  qf  Lawt,  b.  xx.  cb.  3.  Tbe  Bur- 
gundian  law  imposed  a  line  on  every  man  who  refused  bis  roof  and  fire-aide  to  tbe 
coming  guest ;  but  tbe  Salic  law  provided,  that  no  man  should  harbour  an  atroci- 
ous criminal. 

Sec.  }LXII.  faj  Contrivances  for  bathing  In  warm  water  occur  in  tbe  books  of 
almost  all  travellers  in  North  America,  The  inhabitants  of  the  south  have  recourse 
to  lakes  and  rivers.  Lafitau  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  liv- 
ing under  the  intense  heat  of  the  son,  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,  betake 
themselves,  men  and  women,  to  tbe  sea-side,  where  that  advantage  It  near  at  band, 
or  the  nearest  river,  and  there  exercise  themselves  in  the  water  for  a  cousidcra1i#e 
time.  Mvun  des  Sauvcget,  vol.  I.  p.  965.  Theseverity  of  the  winter  towards  tbe  north 
requires  tbe  use  of  hot  stoves.  Tbe  Russians  are  remarkable  for  the  same  custom. 
Their  vapour-baths,  to  which  men  and  women  resort  promiscuously,  and,  afler  ex* 
citing  a  violent  perspiration,  go  forth  without  any  covering  to  roll  in  the  anow,  are 
described  at  ledgtb  by  Abb^  la  Cbappe,in  bis  account  of  bis  Jomrney  ihnmgk  Siherim 
4o  'MoUki, 

ChJ  Tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  Romans  placed  themselves  at  table,  differed  Irom 

most  other  nations.    Three  couches,  called  triclinia,  were  ranged  in  order,  but  ao  as 

to  leave  tbe  end  of  tbe  table  open  for  the  approach  «if  the  servants.    Three  persons 

■   lay,  in  elieminate  luxury,  on  etch  of  the  couches  ;  sometimes  four  or  five.    Horace 

■leutioiis  four : 

S»pe  tribus  lectis  videos  ceenare  quateruos. 
Cicero,  in  Pisonem,  says,  there  was  nothing  in  bis  boose  neat  or  elegant.    Five 
Greeks,  and  often  more,  lay  crowded  on  one  couch.    Ifikil  ojntd'  lane  iamtmm^  nikU 
gkgam.    Ontci  quini  ttipatiin  leciulit^  tftptpluru.    Tacilua  seems  never  to  be  bet- 
ter pleaaed,  than  when  be  has  opporl  unity  of  passing  an  oblique  censure  on  tbe  maa* 
'    ners  of  tbe  Romsns.    Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  Ckrmans  in  a  more  manly  wsy 
.seated  tbemselvea  each  at  bis  own  table.    That  this  was  the  primitive  custom  of 
fumote  ages,  appears  frequently  in  Homer ;  and  Virgil,  his  great  imitator,  says, 
H«  sacris  sedes  epulis ;  blc  arjete  cccso 

Perpetois  solltl  patres  considere  mensis.  Aueid.  vii.  ▼.  175. 

This  was  tbcir  example,  this  their  court  of  state ; 
Here  at  their  sacred  feast  the  fathers  sat.  PitT*s  Tircil. 

OJ  The  same  love  of  liquor,  with  all  its  ceosequeutial  mischiefs,  have  been  ob* 
served  by  all  travellers  among  tbe  savage  tribes  of  Anserioa.  Cbnrlevoix  says,  the 
avarice  of  the  French  dealers  introdoeed  drunkenBCSs  among  tbem,  and  that  in  the 
streets  of  Montreal,  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brotbess  and  sistcn,  were 
frequently  seen  in  a  state  of  intoxicatiov^  worryiog  one  another  with  their  teeth. 
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tike  so  many  eoraged  woWes.  CharleroiXy  Journal  qfa  Voyage  to  Korth  America, 
letter  Tiii.  See  alto  the  European  SettUmenU  in  America^  Tol.  I.  p.  169.  To  sup. 
press  tbe  twil  consequeDces  of  lutoxicmttoo  among  the  Franks,  the  SALIC  sikw  or- 
dained, that  if  a  man  were  liillcd  at  a  cooTivial  meeting  in  company  with  ftve  or 
seyen,  tbe  surriTors  thonld  convict  one  as  the  offender,,or  jointly  pay  the  composi* 
tion  for  his  death.    Tit.  De  Homicidiis  in  Coneivia/aetii. 

(dj  Lipsiiis  says,  that,  when  he  read  Xenophon^s  account  of  the  Persians  ("Cy 
rop<rdia,  lib.  wVu.),  be  was  struck  with  the  wonderful  conforoiity  of  the  eastern  na- 
tions to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans.  See  the  Speech  of  Civilis  in  a  sacred 
grove,  when  all  were  warm  with  liquor.  Hist.  b.  iv.  s.  u.  Plutarch,  in  his  Sym- 
paiiacSj  b.  vii.  qn.  9,  observes,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  tbe 
Persians,  to  debate  of  state  affairs  at  their  convivial  meetings.  He  refers  to  a  pas- 
sage in  Homer,  where  Nestor  advises  Agamemnon  to  prepare  a  feast,  and  then 
heir  the  ablest  counsellor.  For  this  Plutarch  gives  a  reason  :  There  is,  he  says,  a 
trineless  drunkenness  excited  by  anger,  maltce,  ambition,  and  other  turbulent  pas- 
sions ;  but  wine  rather  overcomes  the  bad  affections,  scd  stiry  and  agitates  the  ge- 
nerons  emotions  of  the  heart.  AaM>ng  tbe  American  savages,  when  any  business 
of  consequence  is  transacted,  they  appoint  a  feast  upon  the  occasion,  of  which  aU 
■lost  the  whole  tribe  partakes.     European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  17^. 

Sec.  XXIII.  faj  Pliny  the  elder  observes,  that  the  Egyptians  had  their  intoxU 
eating  liquor  distilled  from  grain,  which  their  country  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Bttt  while  the  Earth  thought  that  she  was  yielding  large  crops  of  corn,  tbe  wit  of 
mail,  ever  ingenious  in  new  modes  of  vice,  derived  the  art  of  making  even  water  an 
fotoxicating  liquor.  //e«,  «nrra  vitiorum  solertia  !  inventnm  est  quemadmodnm  aqua 
quoqne  inebriaret.    Nat  Hist,  lib.xiv.  s.  sg. 

fbj  What  Tacitus  calls /ac  concref am,  coagulated  milk,  Ciesar  calls  by  the  name 
of  cheese.  Major  pats  viettts  eorum  laetcj  et  caseo,  et  came  consistit.  De  Bell.  Qall 
lib.  vl.  s.  SI.  Pliny  the  elder  wonders,  that  a  race  of  men,  who  lived  so  moch  on 
Ailk,  had  not  the  skill  to  make  cheese.  They  converted  it  into  a  kind  of  whey  and 
btttter,  and  used  it  asanungent.  Nat.  Hist,  b.  xl.  8.96.  Stdonins  Apollinaris,  in 
•  little  poem  on  the  Germans,  tells  us,  that  they  made  use  of  butter  to  oil  their  hair. 

Infunduut  acido  comam  butyro. 
•  fcj  The  refinements  of  the  culinary  science  were  unknown  to  the  Germans. 
Pomponins  Mela  says,  that  they  fed  on  the  raw  flesh  of  animals,  either  recently  kill* 
ed,  or  after  it  was  pounded  in  the  hide  by  their  feet  and  hands  to  some  degree  of 
softness.  See  Mela,  h.  iii.  cfa.  3.  The  Romans,'  on  the  contrary,  studied  the  plea* 
snres  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  in  such  vogue,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  tbe 
price  of  a  triumph  was  not  too  much  for  a  good  cook.  The  man  who  by  his  exqnl* 
site  skill  could  enable  his  master  to  cat  iip  his  fortune,  was  in  the  highest  request. 
CoqUitriumphorum  pretiis  parahuntur ',  nullusque  prope  jam  mortalis  wstimatur  pluris 
quMn  qui  peritissime  censum  domini  mergit.  Plin.  lib.  ix.  s.  17.  Ststins,  in  an  ele- 
gant poem,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  a  night  with  m 
friend,  says,  they  bad  no  fashionable  dishes,  no  rarities  from  distant  climates,  and 
no  wfnas  of  an  age  to  vie  with  consuls  of  ancient  date.  Wretched  they,  who  know- 
tbe  difference  between  the  Phasian  bird  and  the  craoe  of  Rhodop^  :  who  can  tt\\ 
what  kind  of  goose  has  the  largest  liver ;  why  the  Tuscan  boar  exceeds  the  Urn* 
brinn  ;  and  on  which  coast  may  be  found  the  best  l>ed  of  oysters  ; 
■  Neqne  enim  ludibria  ventris 

Hanstmns,  ant  epulas  diverse  a  sole  petitas, 
Vinaqne  perpetuis  svo  certantia  fastis. 
Ah  !  nisert,  quos  nossc  jovat  quid  Pbasidos  ales 
Distat  ab  hybern^  Rhodopes  grue ;  qnls  niagis  anser 
I  JSxta  ferat  \  cur  Tkuscas  aper  generosior  Umbro  ; 

Lubricn  quk  rcciibanl  concbylia  moUius  alg4. 

Stat.  Syly>  lib.  iv.  poem.  §. 
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Floras  nlntm^  ih%X  tb«  Ciqubrians,  »fter  tbeir  cBpcditkm  OTer  the  Alps,  loft  all 
tbeir  fcrocitj  by  the  «ie  of  bread,  oieat  dressed  at  the  fire,  and  tbe  deliciovff  wiacf 
^  Italy ;  »od,  by  conse^ntBce,  vere  more  easily  defeated  by  MariM*  FloraSt 
V.  iii.  cb.3. 

fdj  Tbas  we  koov,  that  the  Eor«pcaiis»  wbeo  they  settled  in  Hortb  Aoierica, 
•ooB  found  it  tbeir  interest  to  snpply  the  natives  with  apiritsoas  liquor*.  They 
irafcd  a  war  of  gin  and  brandy  afaiast  the  Tarions  tribes,  some  of  which  ha»e 
been  subdued,  and  others  alsiost  totally  extirpated,  by  tbeir  9wn  drnnkeaaess. 
See  Charlevoix,  letter  viii.  The  same  writer  says,  that  a  sarafe,  beiqf  asked  by  a 
French  officer  what  be  tboa^ht  tbe  hr^pdf,  which  bt  loved  so  much,  was  niadeo^ 
l^ve  for  answer,  <*  It  is  made  of  tonguu  ani  kearU  i  for  when  I  hare  dnush  it,  1 
lear  nothing,  and  I  talk  like  an  angel."     Letter  xzi.  p.  83. 

SkcXXLV.  f"aj  Public  exhibitions  cost  the  Athenians  more  than  tbeir  w»rs. 
At  Rome  tbe  expence  was  enormous,  and  th«  profession  of  %  pUyer  was  so  pro* 
Utable,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  Rotcins  guined  anauaUy  a  sum  almost  iacredible* 
|n  the  luxury  of  the  times  that  followed,  imnensc  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the 
public  performers. 

CbJ  Tbe  rage  for  gsming,  which  bus  bet n  observed  among  Barbarians  in  nUnotl 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  may  be  neconnted  for  without  mnch  difficulty.  Tb» 
lifo  of  a  savage  is  passed  in  war,  in  bnnting,  fishing,  and  in  scenes  of  plunder  «pd 
rapine.  When  that  employment  no  longer  calls  for  his  exertions,  be  yinks  dewn  i^ 
listless  indolence.  The  ordinary  occnirences  of  the  dujy  hw  nothing  to  t«nur  bin 
iKulties.  Tired  of  himself  and  of  Inngnid  npMby,  be  wants  sonw  objeet  ta  OEcitn 
nnd  agitnte  his  passions.  Gaming  nnsweni  tbis  purpose.  Every  thing  is  p«t  to  thg 
decision  of  chance ;  hope  and  fear  succeed  each  other ;  and  joy  nnd  rage,  and  plet- 
iyore  and  disappointment,  excite  llie  strangest  emotionf  of  (he  s«ul.  TW  #nngsr  of 
Vsing  bis  whole  stock,  end  even  his  liberty,  relieves  the  enrage  from  the  opprcnvon 
i|nder  which  he  laboured.  The  deeper  tbe  play,  the  more  his  passipus  are  alarmed ; 
^d  that  inward  conflict,  that  agitatton  of  the  mind,  &■  the  incentive  lh«Jt  n^kei 
l)im  delight  in  gemes  of  chance.  Brotier  quotes  a  remarkable  pMsege  (rom  St.  Am* 
bffose,  who  gives  a  lively  picture  of  n  barb^royp  pepple  engaged  nt  plaf .  Tbn 
Huns,  be  says,  a  fierce  and  wiirlike  w^ce,  ere  elways  subject  to  a  set  of  usurers,  who 
lend  them  what  they  want  for  the  purposes  of  gemiiv-  They  live  withov^  lnws» 
nnd  yet  ob^  the  laws  of  dice.  Ei  cnm  uiui^ibu$  Muanf,  altae  sqUum  l^i^  ^U^im* 
St.  Ambrose  adds,  that  when  the  unsucceuful  gnmester  bes  lost  his  all,  be  erlbi  hi* 
liberty,  and  even  bis  life,  upon  a  single  cast,  and  is  accounted  in&mons  if  be  dees, 
not  pay  bis  debts  of  honour.  Upon  this  principle  a  pcmon  well  known  to  tbe  Ba- 
nian emperor  suffered  death  at  the  command  of  the  winner.  Lafitau  has  «n  entire 
chapter  concerning  the  love  of  play  among  tbe  savages  of  America.  He  deucribct 
tbeir  manner  of  supplying  the  want  of  dice,  by  forming  tbe  bones  of  nniasafai  to  m 
convenient  sixe,  with  six  faces,  but  two  larger  then  the  rest,  one  of  them  Mack,  enA 
the  other  of  a  pale  yellow  hue.  One  half  of  a  villege  plays  agninst  the  other,  end 
often  village  against  village.  They  hazard  aH  they  have,  end  frequently  retire  stark 
nnked  in  the  deep  snow  and  rigour  of  the  winter.  They  even  stuke  their  liberty, 
upidgo  willingly  into  servitude.  Lafiten  cites  Fether  Labnt  to  prove  tbe  snese  eue- 
topi  among  the  negroes  of  Africa.  Mesnrs  des  Sauvafcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  398  to  3«S.  Sen 
also  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  19  and  13.  Or.  Robertson  says,  the  ea«se  ennaea  wbicb 
eo  often  prompt  persons  in  civilised  life  lo  have  recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  It 
the  delight  of  the  savage.  Both  run  with  transport  tn  whatever  Is  interesting- 
enough  to  stir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans,  who  nt  other  times 
nre  so  indifferent,  so  phlegmatic,  so  silent,  and  aniasated  with  so  few  desires,  as 
eoon  as  they  engage  at  play,  become  rapacions,  noisy,  nnd  almost  frantic  with  esgerw 
ness.  Their  furs,  their  domestic  utensils,  tbeir  doHies,  tbeir  arms,  are  staked  at 
tbe  gnmiag.table  j  nnd  when  nl(  ie  leet»  higli  ne  their  eenae  of  indepewlcnee  is,  in^n 
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%Ud  emotion  of  detpair  or  hope,  they  will  oftco  risk  their  personal  liberty  npon  a 
•Ingle  cast.  Hist,  of  America,  Tol.Ji.  p.  202  and  203.  The  lore  of  play  and  die* 
it,  undoubtedly,  a  passion  of  great  antiquity,  and  will  not  easily  be  eradicated.  A 
writer  in  Chnrcbiirs  Voyages  saya,  be  went  to  St  Cosmo,  hilf  a  league  from 
Mexico,  to  see  the  bouse  and  gardens  of  Don  John  de  Vargas ;  the  first  flnel^ 
finished,  and  the  second  full  of  fountains.  This  gentleman  keepa  hia  coacb  and  six, 
spends  six  thousand  pieces  of  eight  a  year,  witbout  any  other  revenue  but  what  h6 
has  from  cards  and  dice.  On  some  nights  he  wins  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  eigbt. 
CburcbilPs  Voyages,  vol.  it.  p.  508  Have  not  such  persons  been  heard  of  in  £u« 
rope,  and  in  modem  times  ?  St.  Ambrose,  in  the  tract  quoted  shove,  assigns  tb* 
reason  :  Dice  bave  their  laws,  which  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  conquer.  Haket 
€i  aUa  sua$  Uget,  qua$  jura  fori  non  iohunt.  See  SeDftlebiui,  Dea  Alea  Ve- 
lenim,  p.  14. 

See.  XXV.  fa  J  See  in  Tacitas  (Annals,  b.  xlv.  i.  43),  an  accovnt  of  Ptdanhu 
Secundus,  who  had  fourscore  servants  in  bla  family,  with  specific  names  for  their 
several  departments.  This  was  called  bis  city  establishment,  familia  urhana,  la 
the  country  the  Romans  had  their  rural  slaves  under  different  appellations.  lar 
Germany  the  slaves  were  predial  servants,  not  Indeed  at  liberty,  but  annexed  to  th« 
soil,  glehee  adteripti.  Their  condition,  Brotler  observes,  was  the  taint  as  that  of  the 
▼assals,  or  serfs,  who,  a  few  centuries  ago,  were  so  numerous  in  ett^ry  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  German  conquerors,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans,  bad  tbdr  re&l  slaves, 
while  those  who  remained  in  a  state  of  rural  vassalage  were  called  Lipt.  Thia 
distinction  appears  in  the  Salic  law,  tit.  xxx.  See  in  Spetmah*s  Glossary,  title 
Villanus.    Villenage  was  a  species  of  tenure  manifestly  derived  from  the  Germans. 

{bj  A  composition  was  paid  for  homicide;  but  still,  it  seems,  a  man  might  kilt 
hU  slave  with  impunity.  The  Salic  law  provided  afterwards,  that  he  who  killed 
the  slave  of  another,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fine,  and  the  expence  of  the  suit« 
CeJ  The  slave  at  Rome,  when  manumitted,  was  Called  Ltbertcs,  and  his  de* 
scendents  were  Libertin I.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  Franks  in  their  new 
possessions,  became  acquainted  with  money,  the  ceremony  of  enfranchisement  was 
performed  by  striking  out  of  the  slaveys  hand  a  DenaBIUS,  and  from  that  circom* 
stance  the  freedman  was  called  Dew  ARIA  TV  8.  Their  rank,  however,  was  little 
higher  than  that  of  a  slave;  and  by  the  Rapoarian  law,  tit.  ivil.  lex.  4,  if  a  IVeed- 
man  died  witbout  issue,  his  fortune  went  to  the  public  treasury. 

fdj  As  often  as  an  opportunity  offers,  Tacitus  has  an  eye  to  the  manners  of  bit 
otrn  country.  He  glances,  in  this  place,  at  Pallas,  Narcissus,  Icelus,  and  others 
of  that  description,  who,  under  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba,  rose  to  the  first  emi- 
nence in  the  state.  The  tyranny  of  such  men  was  a  galling  yoke  to  every  liberal 
mind.  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  the  Aotonines,  never  transacted  any  kind  of  public  bu* 
sinesB  by  the  intervention  of  their  freedmen.  We  are  told  that  Adrian,  seeing  on)( 
of  his  slaves  walking  with  a  familiar  air,  between  two  senators,  ordered  a  person  to 
fp>  directly  and  give  the  imi^udent  fellow  a  box  on  the  face,  with  this  mcytoition, 
**^  Learn  more  respect  for  those,  to  whom  you  may  be  transferred  as  a  slave.'*  Taci- 
tus informs  us,  that  Agricola  never  suffered  his  staves  or  freedmen  to  pltiy  the  part 
of  agents  in  the  affairs  of  his  Administration.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  19.  It  is 
observed  by  Montesquieu  (Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xv.  ch.  18.),  that  the  free<)tnen  under 
the  emperors  paid  their  court  to  the  weaknesses  of  their  masters,  and  tticn  taAght 
t^cm  to  reign  by  their  vices,  not  their  virtues.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Sams 
abuse  of  power  that  prevailed  at  Rome  under  the  worst  of  the  empCrors,  Was  also 
felt  in  those  parts  of  Germany,  where  monarchy  and  despotism  were  established. 

CeJ  We  have  here  four  distinct  ranks;  the  nobles,  the  men  of  ingenuous  birth, 
the  freedmen^  and  the  slaves.  In  Gaul,  according  to  Caesar,  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal orders  of  men,  the  druids,  and  the  nobles,  the  common  people  being  littlit 
better  than  tUm.    Book  vi.  s.  12.    The  Franks,  in  imitation  of  their  German  aa- 
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crstort,  bad  ll»ar  clasies  of  meo  }  th«ir  nobles,  tbeir  iDg;enaoo9,  tbeir  LiDi,  aad 
thvir  ilaTft  ^  aud  this  MoDtesqaien  obsenr^s,  is  clearly  proved  by  tbe  coapotitioD 
ior  offences  proportioned  to  the  different  ranks  of  tbe  seTCral  coaplaiaants.  Spirit 
of  Laws,  b.  XXX.  cb.  25.  See  Memoires  de  PAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  rol.  zxxvii. 

Sec.  XXVI.  CaJ  Tlie  practice  of  laying  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  ioterest,  an4 
exacting  payment  with  harsh  severity^  was  an  ancient  grieTance  at  Rome,  and  a  per- 
petual cauae  of  clftmoar  and  sedition.  Laws,  it  is  trne,  were  made  at  Tarions  times 
to  suppress  the  mischief  ;  but  those  laws  were  eluded,  because,  as  Tacitus  says,  the 
public  good  gave  way  to  private  emolument.  See  Annals,  b.  vi.  s.  l6,attd  note  (aj. 
(h)  The  critics  make  it  a  question,  whether  it  should  be  |»er  vice*  or  per  ruro*. 
Bttt  whether  we  understand  that  the  Germans  cultivated  tbe  lauds  by  turns,  or  re- 
moved to  different  places,  the  difference  does  not  seem  to  be  material.  It  is,  how. 
eves,  ascertained  by  C«sar,  that  the  magistrates  portioned  out  to  every  caoton,  or 
family  a  quantity  of  land  in  what  part  of  the  country  they  thought  proper  and  in  the 
next  year  they  removed  to  souse  other  spot.  Many  reasons  are  assigned  for  this 
practice  ;  lest,  seduced  by  habit  aud  continuance,  they  should  learn  to  prefer  tillage 
to  wav }  lest  a  desire  of  enlarging  their  possessions  should  prevail,  and  prompt  the 
atrouger  to  expel  the  weaker ;  lest  they  should  become  curious  in  tbeir  buildings, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  heat  and  cold  ;  lesf  avarice  should  get  footing  among 
them  \  and,  in  fine,  to  preserve  contentment  and  equanimity  among  the  people,  when 
they  find  their  possessions  nothing  inferior  to  those  of  the  most  powerful.  De 
Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  s.  91.  See  Duncan's  Caesar,  b.  vi.  s.  SO.  Horace  describes  tbe 
Scythians  wandering,  in  like  manner,  from  place  to  place,  and  never  occupying  the 
■ame  spot  for  more  than  a  single  year, 

Campestres  melius  Scythse, 
Quorum  plaustra  vagas  rite  trahnnt  domos, 

Vivunt,  et  rigid i  GetfCy 
Immetata  quibus  jogera  liberas 

Fruges  et  Cererem  feruct, 
Nee  caltura  placet  lingior  annuA.  l^ib.  iii.  ode  84. 

(c)  In  the  first  agea  of  the  world,  the  year  was  distinguished  by  two  seasons  only. 
Moses  mentions  seed-time  and  ^harvest,  summer  and  winter.  Genesis,  ch.  viti.  In 
process  of  time,  the  exertions  of  industry  marked  out  other  periods  ;  but  all  that 
the  Germans  wanted  of  the  earth  was  com  and  grain,  and,  the  harvest  being  over, 
they  had  no  fruits  to  expect  in  antnmn.  Brotiec  aaySj  the  Germaoa  at  this  day 
have  no  distinct  word  in  their  language  for  the  autumnal  season.  The  term  that 
satisfies  them  is  hekbst,  harvest.  Beyond  that  period,  the  ancient  Germans 
knew  no  productions  of  the  earth,  having  neither  orchards  nor  fruit-trees  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Anglo-Saxon  language  has  no  name  ioi  autumn.  That  word  in  English 
was  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  The/a//  of  the  Uqf  is  a  paraphrastical  ezpressiou, 
denoting  that  season  of  the  year  by  the  decay  of  Nature^  not  by  the  maturity  of  her 
fruits. 

Sec.  XXVII.  fa  J  The  simplicity  of  the  Germsns  is  placed  by  Tacitus,  as  often 
as  the  occasion  permits,  in  direct  contrast  to  Roman  luxury  and  magnificence.  Pliny 
relates,  that  Cecilius  Claudius  Isidorus  ordered  for  himself  a  pomj^us  funeral, 
which  cost  a  sum  almost  incredible.  Book  xxxii.  And  the  same  author  says,  (hat 
Arabia  does  not  produce  in  a  whole  year  tbe  quantity  of  vpice  consumed  by  Nero  at 
the  funeral  of  Poppaea.  Bookxii.  The  Romans  borrowed  tbeir  superfluous  pomp 
from  the  eastern  nations,  and  particularly  from  the  Persians,  who  did  not  bum  the 
dead  bodies,  but  deposited  them  in  sepulchres  of  superb  structure,  where  they 
heaped  an  immense  quantity  of  spices,  and  a  profusion  of  rich  ornaments.  Plutarch 
lueutions  at  the  funeral  of  Sylla  two  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  exquisite  spices,  and 
th^  images  of  Syllu  and  his  lictor  constructed  with  firaalMuceM^  and  ciunamoa.  The 
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follow ug  Hoet  in  Lncao,  desoribing  tbe  Wt  liMonrt  pm4  by  Covaeln  to  tbc  re- 
jnaiu  4>f  Pompey  tbc  Grtat,  happily  ill«ttnile  tb«  cMton  of  the  RomaiM : 
CoUegit  vettet  mideri^ae  Wfiipiia  Magoi, 
ATDM4|a#,  «t  impretMs  aoro,  ^nas.gvaMrat  olin^ 
Exaviat,  pictasqoe  togas,  Telainina  aaaaaio 
Tcr  conspecta  Jori,  teKstoqne  intolit  8g«i. 

Pba&8AC«.  lib.  w.  ▼.  175. 
To  ber  lord's  sba<le  sbc  batkb  m  fmwral  pile. 
And  dooks  it  proud  with  mmof  a  noble  spoil. 
There  abooe  bis  arms  with  aatiqae  gold  inlaid. 
There  the  rich  robes  sHiich  she  herself  had  madei 
The  rrlica  of  bis  past  victorious  days  ^ 

Now  this^ia  latest  trophy  serve  to  raise,  > 

And  in  one  coMUMn  AaMc  together  blico.  j 

Row*,  b.  k.  V.  994. 
.  fhj  The  things  which  a  <3er— an  valned  OMst,  w«vt  his  nnns  and  his  horse. 
These  were  added  to  theAmeral  pile,  with  persaasioa  that  the  deceased  wooM  liavn 
the  same  4kUgbt  in  his  new  state  of  existence.  Hence  the  same  cnstom  in  nlnosft 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  partienlarly  in  tlwnortbeni  parts  of  Europe.  It  istmn  * 
that  Tadtns  does  not  evpressly  tell  «s  that  the  Gerasaas  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  thesonl;  but  insect.  99.  we  fiad,  that  they  had  a  conception  of  aSopreme  God^ 
the  Governor  of  the  worM  ;  regnat^r  omnium  Pent,  cntera  wubjtcta  atfue  parentia^ 
And  since  it  is  evident,  that  the  Icelandic  mythology  attributed  to  the  Deity  infinitn 
power,  boundless  knowledge,  and  incorruptible  justice  ;  since  it  appears  that  thay 
did  not  allow  the  IMvinity  to  be  represented  nnder  any  corporeal  form,  nor  to  bn 
cnnined  within  the  incloaare  of  wallb ;  and  since  they  n\re  taught  to  offer  up  their 
adoration  in  woods  and  consecmted  forces  $  it  may  befctrly  inft^red  from  that  strik* 
ing  coincidence  In  the  retigioos  opinions  of  both  nations,  thatthebelicf  of  afutnrt 
atate  was  part  of  the  Gennan  creed.  See  N.  Antiq.  c.  v.  We  read,  that  in  the  tomb 
of  CbiUeric,  king  of  the  Franks,  his  spear,  his  sword,  with  his 'other  warlike  wen* 
pons,  and  even  bis  horse's  head,  winre  found  in  his  tomb.  A  hnnMu  scull  was  alan 
discovered,  supposed  to  be  that  of  his  ibithfal  follower.  See  Montfaucon,  Les  Mo* 
nnmens  de  la  Monarcble  Franfoise,  torn.  i.  p.  10.  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  othcf 
travellers,  describe  the  same  notions  of  a  future  state,  and  the  same  t^neral  ceremo* 
•les|  among  the  savages  of  Ajnerica.  Dr.  Robertson  says,  as  they  imagine  that 
departed  spirits  liegin  their  career  anew  In  the  world  whither  they  are  gone,  they 
buryi  together  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  their  bow,  iheir  ant>wB,  and  other 
weapona  used  in  hunting  or  war;  they  deposit  in  their  tomb  the  skins  or  stuffs  of 
which  they  make  garments,  Indian  corn,  venison,  domestic  utensils,  and  whatever 
la  reckoned  among  the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode  of  life.  Hist,  of  America, 
¥ol.  ii.  b.4.  See  also  European  Sett lerocnls  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  Virgil  de* 
scribes  a  faneral  ceremony  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  Germans. 
At  pins  £neas  ingenti  mole  sepulchrum 
Imponit,  ansque  arma  viro,  rcmnmqne,  tubamque. 

JEMEID.  lib*  vi.v.  9SS. 
This  done,  to  solemnize  the  warrior's  doom. 
The  pions  hero  rais*d  a  lofty  tomb. 
The  towering  top  bis  well-known  ensigns  bore, 
His  arms,  his  once  loud  trump,  and  tapering  oar.    Pittas  VmeTt* 
fej  Sentiments  of  a  similar  kind  occur  in  Seneca,  ami,  perhaps,  the  distinguish- 
ing critic  may  trace  some  resemblaoce  in  the  expression.     A  year,  he  says,  is  aU 
lowed  to  female  grief,  not  with  intent  that  the  whole  time  should  be  so  employed, 
but  that  It  should  not  be  protracted  longer.    No  time  is  pretcribed  to  the  men,  be^ 

rtt*.  f.  vo.  f «.  3 1 
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^aodc  Done  it  proper.  Annum  fttminU  ad  lugtndum  eonstiinere  mo/or«#,  Hon  ui  <a«- 
diu  lugerentf  ted  ne  dimtim*  ^  viritnuflum  UgiHmum  ttrnpusttt^qnia  nuUum  konettnm. 
Epi«t.  64.  In  aoothpf  place,  he  says,  Our  ancestors  did  not  forbid  (^rief  and  ■o«ra- 
ing,  but  they  fixod  the  boands ;  observing  a  jast  neaa  between  the  trnderoets  of 
affection  and  the  rnlet  of  reason,  tbey  wisely  said.  Feel  i egret  lor  your  friends,  but 
conquer  it.  M^jvres  noitri  «•«  prokihmentnt  /aefat,  sed  /Inieruni  :  optimum  inter 
pietaUm  ei  r^tianmn  temperamentum  est^  ei  »entire  dendtrium^  el  opprimert.  De 
Consui.  cap.  15.  He  talks  in  another  place  of  birds  and  other  animals  that  love 
Jtheir  young  with  ardent  affection  ;  bnt  their  lore  dies  with  their  offspring.  This, 
be  says,  does  not  become  a  man  .  let  bim  continne  to  remember,  bat' let  him  cease 
to  grierc.  Mtminisse  peneverel^  lugtrtdttinat,  Epist.  99  The  same  rule  lias  taken 
place  among  the  American  sarages.  Latltan  obserres,  that  the  women  renl  their  grie^ 
in  tongs  of  bitter  lamentation,  and  flood  of  tears  ;  hot  the  men  consider  that  excess 
M  a  weakness  beneath  their  dignity.  They  sit  in  pcosire  silence,  and  griere  in- 
wardly ;  jensible  of  their  loss,  bat  not  nnmanned  by  tenderness.  The  author  of  the 
Earopcan  Settlements  in  America  says,  the  women  lament  the  loss  vitb  bitter  cries, 
nod  the  most  hideoos  bowlings,  intermixed  with  songs,  which  celebrate  the  great 
actions  of  the  deceased,  and  those  of  bis  ancessors.  The  men  mourn  in  a  leas  ex- 
traragant  manner.     Earopesn  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Seo  XXVIII.  (aj  IVe  are  now  come  to  what  may  be  called  the  second  part  of 
this  Treatise.  The  author  has  taken  a  snrrey  of  the  general  manners,  and  he  now 
proceeds  to  gire  a  distinct  account  of  the  several  states  that  occupied  the  Tarious 
divisions  of  the  country.  It  has  been  observed  (s.  1.  note  a),  that  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Germany,  which  lay  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  Gallia  Citrkenana^  i»  not  com- 
prised in  this  enqniry.  It  is  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine,  Oennonta  TraajrAeiiaaa, 
that  the  author  intends  to  describe.  He  begins  his  chart  near  the  head  of  the  Rhine, 
and  follows  down  the  current  of  that  river  to  its  mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Fiom  that  place  be  proceeds  eastward  along  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  or  the  Weissel.  Tacitus  accedes  to  the  opinion  of  Julius 
Cesar,  who  says,  that  formerly  the  Gauls  exceded  the  Germans  in  military  fame, 
often  made  war  upon  them,  and,  abounding  in  people,  sent  several  colonies  over  the 
Rhine.  Accordingly  the  Folcab  took  possession  of  the  fertile  plains  in  the  neigh- 
bonriiood  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  known  to  Greek  writers  by  the  name  of  Orct* 
nia.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  bravery,  and  no  less  rQraarkable  than  the 
Germans  for  their  poverty,  their  abstinence,  and  labor iona  way  of  life.  Cseanr,  Dt 
BeU.  OaiL  lib.>i  s.  93.  It  it  worthy  of  notice,  tha|  Tacitus  calls  Caesar  the  most 
respectable  of  autbon,  tummut  oaclemai,  aqd  yet,  in  some  instances,  differs  from 
bIm.  It  ^s  therefore  rmsooable  to  conclude,  that  whenever  a  variance  arises  be. 
Iween  tbcm^Tacilnsdid  not  wilfully  seek  occasion  to  contradict  a  writer  of  great 
authority.  Many  years  bad  passed  since  Cmsar  threw  bis  bridge  over  the  Rhine  ; 
)be  Romans  b^d  penetrated  farther  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  new  channels  of 
information  were  opened,  and  time  had,  probably,  wrought  many  chanyes. 

('bj  The  Hercynian  Forest,  according  to  Ciesar*s  account,  was  about  bine  days* 
jonrney  in  breadth  -,  that  beia|^  the  only  way  of  computing  it,  aa  the  Germans  were 
ignprant  of  the  ase  of  measures.  It  began  from  the  confines  of  the  Helvetians,  the 
Nemctcs,  and  Ranraci,  and  epctendiqg  towards  the  Danube,  reached  the  territory  oC 
the  Dacians ;  and,  turning  thence  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  covered  a  vast  tract 
of  country.  Number^  travelled  six  days  into  this  forest,  yet  00  one  pivtended  to 
luve  reached  the  farthest  limit.  Cesar,  De  Pell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  s.  34  Ptiny  the  ci- 
der, who  had  been  in  G«rrmany,  gives  f  4escHption  of  this  prodigious  forest,  lib.  xvi. 
s.  9.  Gronovius  and  other  commentators  $ay,  that  the  German  word  is  Hirtsenwald^ 
importing  the  forest  of  stags.  The  Romans  softened  the  barbarous  sound  tothcif 
•wu  idiom,  by  calling  it  Ilercynia  Silva^  It  is  now  cut  down  in  many  places,  of 
varcelied  out  into  wood?,  whirh  go  by  particular  names,  such  as  the  Black  Fgrnt^ 
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Xa  ForU  d€  Hartz.  Some  of  the  woods  ia  Bohemia  are  supposed  to  be  a  remaaot 
of  the  Hercyoiau  Forest.  The  Helretians  inhabited  origioally  what  is  now  called 
Switzerlaad,  with  a  wide  tract  of  country  extending  towards  Lyons.  The  time 
when  they  migrated  into  Germany  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  il  it  known,  however^ 
that  they  settled  in  Germany  near  tlte  Hercynian  Forest,  and  occupied  the  country 
now  calltMl  Suabia,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Maenus  or  the  Melo,  and  the  Black 
Forest. 

(cj  The  Boians  were  origiually  a  people  of  GanI,  bordering  on  the  HeWetians, 
in  the  couulry  now  called  the  Baorbonnois.  The  time  of  their  migration  into  Ger- 
many cannot  be  fixed  with  precision.  Liry  mentions  a  colony  of  Gauls  sent  into 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Pritcos.  He  says,  that  Ambigatns,  kingoftho 
Biturges,  who  reigned  over  the  Celtse,  being  the  third  part  of  Gaul,  sent  bis  sia. 
ter^s  son  SigoTesus  into  the  Hercynian  Forest,  ia  order  to  discharge  a  redundant 
multitude  from  his  own  dominions,  which,  at  that  time,  were  greatly  over. peopled. 
Book  ▼.  8.  34.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  Boians  occupied  part  of  what  is  now 
called  Bohemia.  He  says,  the  old  German  term  keim  or  haim  signifies  habitation, 
and  the  French  derived  kumeau ;  and  the  compound  word  BoiokcEmum  was  ih^  habU 
iation  qftht  Boians.  We  read  in  Velleius  Palerculos  (lib.  ii.  s.  109)  th^i Boiokamum 
was  the  name  of  the  country  occupied  by  Maraboiluus.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus 
Csesar  the  Boians,  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  retired  towards  the  Daaobe,  where 
their  territory  was  called  Boiaria,  now  Bavaria. 

fdj  Of  these  two  nations  little  is  now  known.  It  is,  however,  probahle  that  the 
Araviscians  inhabited  the  Upper  Hungary,  and  that  the  Osians  occupied  the  eastera 
part  of  the  country  ^near  the  source  of  the  Vistula.  Tacitus  doubts  whether  the  lat« 
ter  were  •  German  race  -,  and,  in  sect.  43,  he  seems  convinced,  by  their  use  of  the 
Pannooian  language,  and  the  acquiescence  with  which  they  submitted  to  pay  a  trw 
bute,that  they  were  adventitious  settlers  in  Germany.  The  commentators  make  it 
probable  that  they  bordered  on  the  Marcomanni,  and  occupied  the  northern  par,t 
of  Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  See  Pel  lout  ier,  Hittorie  dei  CelteSy  vol.  i.  p.  I8i. 

("ej  The Treveriaos  inhabited  what  is  now  called  the  diocett  ^  Trevt*  \  the  tfrrU 
tory  of  the  Nervians  was  near  Cdmbray.  See  more  concerning  the  Nerviana^ 
Caesar's  Comment,  lib.  ii. 

(fj  These  three  nations  migrated  from  Germany  into  Ganl.  The  Vangiones, 
according  to  Brotier,  occupied  the  diocese  qf  Worms  ^  the  Triboci,  iho  diocese  qf 
Strmsbourg  ^  the  Nemetea,  tke  diocese  nf  Spire,  Though  originally  Germans,  they 
were  all  settled  in  Ganl  before  Casar  carried  his  vie  tor  ions  arms  through  every  part 
of  the  country. 

CgJ  During  Csesar^s  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Ubians,  then  settled  on  the  German  side 
of  the  Rhine,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  general,  and,  having  delivered 
bostages,  and  formed  an  alliance,  implored  his  protection  against  the  Sueviaas^  by 
whom  they  were  dreadfully  oppressed.  It  was  in  consequeuce  of  these  tesoonstran* 
cea  that  Caesar  resolved  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  De  BelL  Gall.  lib.  iv.  s. 
16.  From  that  time  the  Ubians  were  obnoxions  to  the  German  nation.  Their  al- 
liance with  the  Romans,  and  having  called  in  a  foreign  aid,  inflamed  the  indig. 
nation  of  their  enemies.  Pressed  and  persecuted  by  the  Cattiaos,  they  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  This  request  was 
granted,  and  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  country  now  called  the  Electorate 
of  Cologne.  The  exact  time  of  this  migration  cannot  now  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
Agrippa  commanded  in  Ganl  in  the  years  of  Rome  716  ^^^  73S*,  and  it  was,  most 
probable,  in  one  of  those  expeditions  that  he  received  the  Ubians  under  the  protcc-' 
tion  of  Rome.  The  Ubians  in  their  new  settlement  built  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine!  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicns,.and  the 
VQther  of  Nero.  Being  nuurricd  afterwards  to  the  emperor  CUadini,  she  esteUisbtd 
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•  coRrajr  of  rttttmrn  m  the  cfty  of  Hie  Fbtoot,  which  was  flnom  that  tf  me  ci^cd  tig 
Agrippiwiitn  oohmff  \  and  thence  the  modern  name  of  Ccl»giu.  The  people  ver^' 
fhiwA  with  a  title,  which  at  9n6t  did  hooonrto  their  protcctreaa,  and  recalled  the 
name  of  tbeftfvt  fovBdcr.  See  Annala,  b.  xii.  a.  ^. 

ftee.  XXIX.  t'^J  The  Batavians  are  often  celebrated  by  Tacimt  for  their  bra* 
tcfy,  their  tkHl  in  cwimmiof  acrosa  rirert,  and  their  IhitliAil  attachment  to  the 
IntrrcBt  of  Rome.  In  the  second  book  of  the  Annals,  a.  io,weind  them  fighting 
nnder  Germanlcat.  hi  the  Ibarth  book  of  the  History,  they  arc  said  to  be  ori* 
fioally  of  the  Cattian  nation.  Driven  o«t  by  their  countrymen,  they  occnpied  a 
marshr  islanif,  formed  by  the  German  Ocean  and  two  branches  of  the  Rhine.  They 
ndherrd  with  nnahaken  constancy  to  the  Romans.  They  serred  in  Britain  ar 
ansiltaries,  and  in  Itafy  nnder  VitetUas.  Inflamed  at  len^h  by  the  turhnlevt  spirit 
•f  CiviLlv,  tltey  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  harin|f  sfbrmed  the  Roman  encampments, 
obKped  the  legions  to  hy  down  their  arms,  and  eren  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  em- 
pire of  (he  Gauls.  Seelhe  acconnt  of  this  war  in  the  Ibarth  and  fifth  books  of  thtf 
H4story.  The  Batarlan  island  is  said  in  tlie  Annals,  b.  H.s.  &,  to  be  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  Rhine;  one  rnnning  in  a  direct  course,  and  with  a  rapid  cur* 
tent,  till  it  emptiea  itself  in  the  German-Occou ;  the  other  more  fCentle,  fhHinir  ioto 
the  Vahal  (now  the  Waal),  and  thence  through  the  broad  mouth  of  the  !llosa  (th« 
Reuse)  into  the  Ocean.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  there  was  another  ontlef, 
«ince  Tacitus  mentions  the  canal  made  by  Drtisns,  the  father  of  Germanicus,' 
fhroogh  which  the  Rhine  had  a  communieatinn  with  sereral  prodigloos  Isltea  that 
discharged  themselves  into  the  Ocean.  Gcrroaoicus  sailed  through  the  canal  of 
Pmsus  to  the  open  sea.  Set  Annals,  b.  ii.  s*  8.  Grotins,  the  scholar,  and,  it  ma^ 
he  added,  the  riral,  of  Tacitus,  in  his  History  of  the  Wars  with  Spain,  which,  in 
imitation  of  hip  master,  he  called  Annals,  has  given^  an  accou^it  of  the  country,  that 
<iay  with  propriety  be  inserted  in  this  place. — ^The  itte  of  Bataria  wns  famous  in 
tfucient  times.  Lying  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  it  afforded  convenient  oppor- 
funtties  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  a 
people  of  the  Cattiaos.  Having  ftirmed  an  allianee  with  the  Romans,  they  Itar- 
nished  levies,  a«>d  were  snbfoct  to  no  other  burdens ;  diitingnished  by  their  skill 
in  horsemanship,  their  dexterity  in  swimming,  and  their  bravery,  no  less  than 
their  Adelity.  When  Civilii,  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign,  excited  them  to 
a  revolt,  and  roused  the  people  of  Gaul  to  assert  their  Kberty,  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  oiidaonted  va(onr.  Antiquis  iemporibut  nobilUsima  Jkntfiatavormm  msida, 
Qermanis  GaUisque  metttn^  positu  ad  ducendum  tmntmitUndumqnn  beiimm  <rpportunu» 
simo.  Somen  habitat oribus  et  origo  a  Cattis.  Remand  societate^  extra  diUctus,  ctetera 
sui  juris  fgere  ;  equitandi^  nandt  peritiay  Jide^  virtmte  auxiliarium  konontuntna.  Hec 
mintu  ciari  to  hello,  quo,  sub  iniiia  Vtspttsiani,  Civiti  (face,  Gallias  ad  Ubertatem  sa^ 
eUorunt.  Grotius  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the  isle  of  Batavia.  The  Rhine, 
he  says,  brancbiug  off  into  the  Vahal,  and  flowing  alao  in  another  channel,  where 
it  still  retained  its  own  name,  embmced  llae  island  of  Batavia ;  and  through  two 
different  mouths  discharged  itself  into  the  ocean.  That  which  fay  to  the  rt^hti 
and  opened  to  the  sea  near  Leyden,  being  narroir  and  scanty,  ttas  in  time  lost  in 
the  Leek  and  a  waste  of  sand.  The  other  branch  of  the  river,  which  ran  iato 
the  Vahal,  flowedinto  the  Mense,  and  through  that  opening  emptied  itself  into  the 
Oerman  Ocean.  At  present,  before  it  reaches  the  moath  of  the  Meusc,  it  waahcs 
a  number  of  islands,  and,  being  frequently  swelled  by  inundations  from  the  sea,  it 
spreads  a  surface  mure  like  a  sea  than,  the  current  of  a  fiver.  The  third  channel, 
through  which  the  Rhine  flows  on  the  right  hand  fhrther  towards  tlie  north,  was 
the  military  work  of  I>ru8us.  The  river  felling  through  that  artificial  canal  lata 
the  Issel,  and  thence  into  the  lakes,  which  difide  the  two  nations  of  the  Frisians, 
contracted  its  current  near  the  isle  of  Flevna,  and  took  the  name  of  that  place 
daring  the  rest  of  its  course  into  the  ocean.    But  the  face  of  tbia  whole  couatry  haa 
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bee*  so  ^haa^d  bf  inwrdatfpmr,  Hmt  ndw  tht  wbofe  boHy  <yf  urtit^r  Touke  more  likt 
Ml  Irrtfption  of  the  sett-,  (fafm  the  be<l  of  a  rifvr.  Xam  insulam  Rhenvt  in  Vahalim 
«f  nt  nomhiiw  alvemm  dUtinefu$y  tt  ifuohuw  manme  eapiiibut  in  oceanum  injluens,  ant' 
pUetitur.  Dertrum  lAtg^no  non  prdcul  exibat,  otim  etiam  teyive,  post  vi  tempettatis 
iabmio-oBitmetumy  aquas  in  Leccam  veriit,  ShtiHro  MoMc  mixing  Vahaiis  ostio  tenus^ 
ripi»  continedatur.  flMFe,  antequam  eo  ptrveniaty  varius  inrulaut  interfnsnSy  ob  ere* 
kra  dilm;ia  ni  morisspetiem  irunriit.  TertiHm  Rhcno  oatium,  quod  a  dextro  hvfriux  in 
Septtntri^nes  abiiy  Drusut  aptruit.  Nam  in  J.iaiam  Jlumen  pcrducfus  amnis  opere  mili* 
twiy  iwde  $e  immer^ens  in  hcus,  quibus  Frisiorum  nationef  distinebaniury  arctatusqut 
itpnd  Pfetttmintulainf  hoc  eodem  accepto  nomine  in  oceanum  effluebat.  Caierum  et  hftc 
fttHealocarum  ita  mutataest,  nt  non  emitti  JImviuSy  sed  contra,  mare  terras  irrupissey  ei^ 
amgustoprinmm  ingrtssuy  Utaare  mox  se  in  spat  turn  indent  is  sinus  videbatur.  The  bay 
or  ;alf  iDvntioDed  by  GiK>ttut,  is  caHed  a  lake  by  Tucitas,  and  novr  bears  the  nnma 
ef  Zuiderzee.  H^eylin,  in  his  Cosmography,  ^vcs  to  the  Rhine  four  openinf^  into 
tb«  sea.  The  firtit  is  railed  the  WacI,  which,  ranning^  tbronj^h  Gcldertandby  Ninr* 
meiren,  loses  itself  in  the  Maes  ^  the  second,  which  keeps  the  name  of  the  Rhine, 
|»asses  by  Arnhem,  and  thence  In  a  contracted  channel  to  Utrecht,  and  so  through 
Holland  and  Leyden.  The  third,  called  the  Leek,  takes  its  course  through  the 
prorinces  of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  and  so  into  the  sea  betwixt  Doft  and  Rotterdam. 
And  the  fourth,  called  the  Yessell,  which  passing  by  the  towns  of  Zulpben  and 
Deventer,  betwixt  GeMerland  and  Over-Tssel,  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  nenr 
Ansterdum.  Hfylin,  p.  310.  From  these  accounts  it  is  evfdenr,  that  the  Tahal, 
or  Wael,  flowed  on  the  aresteni  side  of  Batavia ;  but  which  of  the  other  two,  ac* 
cording  to  Tacitus  and  Grotius,  or  the  three,  according  to  Heylin,  washed  the 
rtght  hand  side  of  the  island,  remains  uncertain.  The  commentators  arc  agreed, 
that  the  name  of  the  islaml,  which  was  probably  lattuised  by  the  Romans  implied  tt 
flat  marshy  country;  and,  to  confirm  their  opinion,  they  observe  that  there  is  at 
this  day,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Leek,  a  low  swampy  district  called  Betu  W. 

^6JTheMat(iaci  Inhabited  lands  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis  (the  Weskr). 
Tkeif  country  was  partly  in  Wcteravie,aod  partly  in  Hesse.  Brotier  says,  Mattiom, 
their  capital.  Is  now  called  Mar^Mirg,  and  that  the  fountains  (FoMTCS  MattiACI) 
Ore  known  by  the  name  of  Wis  baden,  near  Ment2« 

^r^The  country  where  the  decumate  lands  were  situated  is  now  called  Suabia. 
louring  Ca'flar's  wars  in  GanI,  the  Marcomanni  were  in  possession.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Marnboduus,  their  king,  a  brave,  politic,  and  ambitious  prince,  saw  that 
the  Rhine  was  not  a  sufBrient  barrier  between  him  and  the  Roman  arms.  He  re« 
•olved  to  seek  a  new  hibitatlon  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  country,  ftrigrationf 
fn  Germany  were  attended  with  little  dHHculty.  They  had  neither  fortified  towns, 
ttor  bouses  strongly  built;  and  all  their  wealth  consisted  in  herds  of  cattle.  Maro* 
ftoduos,  at  the  head  of  the  Marcomanni,  marched  into  Bohemia,  and  expelled  tho 
Boians.  Suabia  being  thus  evacnated,  the  neighbouring  Gauls  were  invited  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  A  band  of  adventurers,  supposed  to  be  the  Sequani,  the  Rau* 
roct,  and  Helvetii,  took  possession  of  the  vacant  lauds;  and,  being  subjects  of  tho 
empire,  they  continued  to  own  their  former  masters,  and,  as  was  necessary  in  their 
flow  aitttation,  to  crave  the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Romans,  in  return,  demanded 
s  t^Dth  of  the  product  of  the  lands.  Hence  they  were  called  decumates.  Cicero 
iOya,  the  whole  soil  of  Sicily  is  decuman.  Omnis  ager  Siciliae  decumanueest,  Tho 
tithe  of  their  products  was  the  tribute  usually  paid  by  the  provinces  that  made 
«  voluntary  submission  to  the  Romans.  Suabia  was  converted  by  the  new  settler* 
into  a  Roman  province,  and,  as  Tacitus  expressly  says,  was  defended  from  the  in- 
corsioni  of  the  Germans  by  a  chain  of  posts.  Tacitus  wrote  his  Treatise  in  thO 
tfecond  consulship  of  Trajan.  That  emperor  repaired  all  the  forts  erected*  by  Dru- 
eus,  and  the  several  commanders  in  Germany.  Hadrian  raised  a  rampart,  which 
oxteoded  from  Nenstadt,  oh4he  banks  of  the  Danube,  over  a  large  tract  of  couDtrjr . 
M  far  as  (be  Ncckar,  near  VViiDpscny  a  space  of  sixty  Freoch  Uagaes.    This  ram- 
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part.  La  Bletterie  tayi,  aubtitted  m  the  time  of  Aureluui,  Iwt  could  tboo  do  loBfcr 
withstand  th«  irraptioa  of  the  Germao  natiooa.  Thoae  fierce  iarader*  bore  dowa 
alloppoailioo,  till  tbceoiperor  Prob«t  checked  thair  progreaa,  aad,  ia  the  place  af 
the  fornaer  raatpart,  which  waa  raiaed  wilb  wood  and  turf,  buiitu  aloac  wall  tore* 
prcaa  tbeeoeaDy.  The  desigo  waa  fraud,  but  it  prored  iocffectual.  About  thebr- 
giouiuf  of  the  third  cculnry  of  the  Cbriatiaa  arra,  theGerauoa  befau  to  ace«that, 
while  they  fuuf  bt  iu  detached  partiea,  the  general  iutcreat  waa  in  dauger.  The  spi- 
rit of  liberty  waa  rouacd,  and  a^ombiuation  waa  fornaed  to  act  with  the  anited  vi- 
gour of  all  Gemany.  Towarda  the  Lower  Rhine  a  league  was  formed  under  th« 
name  of  the  Franks:  a  word  that  signified  frebmkv.  Towarda  the  aoathera 
parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  people  bordering  on  thedecumate  lands,  and  the  stone  wall 
of  Probus,  established  another  confederation,  under  the  name  of  Ai.UiAUBl,  im* 
porting  that  it  was  the  league  of  a  brare  people,  all-mev  ;  emaes  cm.  In  the  fuU 
lowiog  verses  of  Claudian  we  And  that  poet  no  stranger  to  the  name  of  the  Frauku 
•and  theAlamanni. 

— Pavidoque  oraotes  murnnre  Fravci 

Procuboeresolo.    J-uratur  Honorius  abai'ns, 
Imploratque  tnumaupplea  Alam annia  oomeu. 

De  IV.  CousuLAT.  HoxoRii,  r.  447. 

In  the  timcof  Dioclesianand  Maxiaaiu,  the  wall  built  by  Probus  waa  overturard 
by  the  German  invaders,  who  posaeaaed  tbenaaelvea  of  the  decuaaale  country,  sad 
cmlled  it  Alam AHNIA.  The  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  French,  who  call 
Germany  by  the  naaac  of  Axmagnb,  and  the  Gcrauna,  les  Albsm am.  See 
Alsatia  Illustrata,  torn.  i.  p.  174  and  841. 

Sec.  XXX.  raj  The  territory  of  the  Maltiaci  b  aaid  by  the  commeatatars  to 
have  been  between  the  Rhine,  the  Mayne,  the  river  Sala,  and  part  of  the  Hcrcy- 
oian  Forest  near  the  Weser ;  now  the  countries  of  Heaae,  Thuringia,  part  of  Pa- 
derborn,  and  Francooia.  Brotier  says,  that  what  Caesar,  Florua,  and  Ptoleaiy, 
have  remarked  of  the  Suevi,  should  always  be  uoderatood  of  the  Catti.  Leibaits 
aupposes  that  the  people  were  called  Catti,  from  some  reaemblance  In  point  of  agi- 
lity to  a  cat,  the  German  word  fur  that  animal  being  Cattb. 

CbJ  Brotier  quotes  a  paaaage  from  Vegetius,  in  which  that  author  giveaa  lively 
deacription  of  the  form  and  structure  of  body  proper  for  a  soldier.  Let  the  yoath 
intended  for  a  martial  life  have  a  quick  piercing  eye,  a  neck  firm  and  erect,  aaopea 
chest,  broad  and  muscular  shoulders,  strong  fingers,  a  length  of  arm,  the  belly  aot 
too  prominent,  legs  well-shaped,  without  superfluous  flesh  either  on  the  calf  or  the 
foot,  well  braced  with  hard  and  clone  compacted  sinews.     Fegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

fcj  This  waa  an  improvement  in  military  discipline  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Gcr^ 
mans.  In  the  Roman  armies  the  general  was  the  main  strength  i  and  accordiagly 
Livy  says,  it  waa  evident  that  the  republic  succeeded  more  by  her  general  ofiicera 
than  by  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth.  Ut  facile  apparertt^  ducibut  validwrtm 
^uamexereitu  rem  Romanamesse.  Livy,  lib.  ii.  Floras  expreaaea  a  similar  thoagbt 
with  his  usual  brevity ;  Tauti  exercituSf  quauti  imptraUr.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  The 
value  of  an  army  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  general.  Quintilian  agrees  with 
the  two  historians  J  he  says,  If  we  make  a  fair. estimate,  it  is  by  military  discip* 
line  that  the  Roman  name  has  flourished  to  this  day  with  undimiaished  lastre. 
We  do  not  abound  in  numbers  more  than  other  nalioas  ;  nor  are  our  bodiea  laofa 
robust  than  the  Cirobrians.  We  are  not  richer  than  many  powerful  monarchies ; 
our  contempt  of  death  doea  not  exceed  that  of  the  Barbariana,  who  have  no  allure- 
mant  to  make  them  fond  of  life.  What  givea  oa  the  advantage  over  other  natiooa, 
ia  the  military  aystem  eatabliahed  by  the  institutions  of  our  anceatora ;  our  at* 
tent  ion  to  discipline  ^  our  love  of  labour,  and  our  constant  preparation  for  war,  ss- 
sidiously  kept  alive  by  unremitting  exercise.  We  conquered  more  by  our  awaasrs 
than  by  force  of  armf .    Quintilian,  Pro  SiiUte,  Dcdaa.  iii.  a»  i4» 
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Sbc.  XXXI.  (a)  Vows  of  this  kind  occor  in  the  history  of  Tsrions  nations,  la 
tlic  days  of  chivalry  the  same  custom  prevailed,  and  manifestly  owed  its  origin  to 
the  practice  of  the  Germans,  who  over-rato  all  Europe.  He  who  undertook  a  bold 
enterpriee,  or  thirsted  for  revenge,  made  a  tow  never  to  sleep  in  a  bed,  nor  take  off 
hjs  clothes  day  or  night,  IHI  he  hnd  executed  his  (prand  design.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple Ci^ilts^  the  Batnvian  chief,  curtails  his  hair  and  beard  as  soon  as  he  bad  per* 
formed  his  promise.  See  Tacitus,  History,  b.iv.  s.  61.  Lipsins,  in  bis  note  on 
thnt  passage,  mentioiv  from  the  History  of  the  Langobards  six  thoasand  Saxons, . 
who  survived  the  slanghter  of  their  countrymen,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
vow,  neither  to  shave  their  bearda  nor  cut  their  hair,  till  they  had  revenged  them- 
selves on  the  Suevian  nation.  Brotier  relates  the  same  fact,  from  Warnefrid*s  His^ 
tory  of  the  Lombards,  b.  iii.  c.7.  Tbia  practice  of  encooragiog  the  growth  of  tho 
hair  waa  known  to  Silins  Italicns ;  and  accordingly  that  poet  mentiona,  among  the 
stain  in  one  of  his  battles,  a  GanI,  who  bad  bound  himself  by  a  similar  vow,  never 
^  be  shorn  till  he  returned  victorious  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Occnmbit  Sarmens,  flavam  qui  ponere  victor 

Cssaricm,  crincmqne  tibi,  Gradive,  vovcbat 

Anro  certanten,  et  rutilnm  anb  vertice  nodum. 

Bell.  Pviric.  lib.  iv.v.aoo; 
A  modem  inatanee  of  thia  custom  occurs  in  Strada^s  History  of  the  Wars  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces.  After  relating  at  some  length  the  charge  against 
Egmont  and  Horn,  with  their  sentenoe  and  execution,  the  historian  adds,  that  Wil- 
liam Lame,  one  of  the  counts  of  Marc,  boand  himself  by  a  Barbariau  vow  (as  Ch 
vilis  the  Batavian  chief  had  formerly  done  in  his  war  with  the  Romans)  not  to  di- 
vest himaelf  of  bia  hair,  till  he  obtained  revenge  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  sinughtered 
heroes.  Strada,  De  Bel,  Belgico,  lib.  vii.  p.  338.  Grotius  relates  the  same  event  with 
the  brevity  of  bia  master  Tacitus.  Egmont  and  Horn,  he  nays,  two  men  no  less 
distittgniflhed  by  their  martial  exploits  than  by  their  illustrioos  birth,  were  brought 
forth  at  Brussels  aa  soon  as  mass  was  ended,  and,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  exe- 
cuted 00  a  public  scaffold.  Their  heads,  affixed  to  two  high  poles,  exhibited  a  fwh- 
lic  spectacle,  which  the  Dutch  beheld  with  horror.  A  Iwad  of  soldiers  under  arms 
overawed  the  common  people,  and  controlled  their  looks,  their  tears,  and  their 
eomplaints ;  but  compassion  sunk  the  deeper,  and  revenge  took  possession  of  every 
Vr*ve  and  warlike  mind.  An  incredible  multitude  gathered  round  the  tombs  of  the 
two  victiana,  printing  kisaes  on  the  place, and  washing  it  with  their  tears.  Numbers 
vowed  to  let  tbeir  hair  gtow  into  length,  and,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  never 
to  shorten  it  till  they  revenged  that  noble  blood.  Hi  duo  etrt,  omnium  confensione  emi» 
wntitsimif  ntc  minui  Jactis  quam  ttirpe  iUustres^  Bruxellae^  pott  saera  Romano  ritu 
peraeta^  toco  publico  eervictt  eamijlci  praebuere.  Capita  aliquamdiu  tuffixa  pnlis^  Bet- 
garum  in  octUi$  atrox  spectaculum  ;  et  quamquam  eircun{fusa  arma  vocibus  ac  prope  vvl" 
iibmt  imminebant,  altiut  animis  omnium  miseratio,  fortiorum  etiam  ultio  insedit ;  cum 
incrtdibilis  turbaeo$eulis  eijietw sepulchre  celebrarcntur,  alii  veto  et  comas  promitterenty 
prucum  in  morem  obligato  oris  habitu^  quern  non  mutarent,  nisi  vindicato  tarn  nobili 
sanguine.    Grotius,  Annal.  b.  ii.  p.  40. 

("bj  This  custom  of  volnotarily  putting  on  a  badge  of  slavery  was  obsenrd  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Gcrmana  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  timrs  of  chi- 
valry  aeenM  to  hare  grown  into  general  use.  It  was  then  a  mark  of  amorous  gal- 
lantry. In  the  year  I4U,  John,  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  mistress,  associated  himself  with  sixteen  knights  and  squires,  who  all 
joined  him  in  a  vow,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  wear  a  ring  round  their 
left  legs  on  every  Sunday  for  two  yeara;  that  of  the  knights  to  l»e  gold,  and  that  of 
the  gentlemen  silver.  And  this  they  were  to  perform  till  it  should  be  their  lot  to 
pieet  with  an  equal  number  of  knights  and  squires  to  engage  with  them  In  the  ^nr- 
^Vj^tut    Vertot,  Af emoiret  de  TAcad.  des  Belies  Lettfes,  vol.  ij.  p.  59*. 
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Sec.  XXX II.  (uj  Tb«  Usipii  mre  tuppoted  to  baye  ocoificd  tbc  dachy  of 
Ckves,  ftaU  part  of  Ibc  bisliopric  of  Muntter.  Marahal  maket  neaiiQB  of  tbia 
people  : 

Sic  k?e  ilaTOriin  Talcat  i^ua  Utipioram.  Lib.  vi.  epig^.  60. 

Cvsar  calls  Ibeai  Usipetu  ;  aod  they,  be  says,  witb  tbe  Teocteri,  were  drireo  by  Cbe 
SttevianBfroiDtbeir  territohea;  anil,  baviny  wandered  over  nuBy  reporia  of  Ger- 
many duritt{;  a  space  of  three  ycara,  they  settled  ^t.Uat  on  tbc  baaka  of  the  Rhiae, 
near  tbe  Meaapiaas,  who  bad  laodion  both  sideft  of  tbe  river,  Osar,  b.  iv.s.  1. 
AfUrwards,  io  Ihc  rei^n  of  Aufustua,  when  tbe  Sicaiabri  were  traaaplanted  to  tbe 
vest  side  of  tbe  Rhine  by  Tiberius,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  those  parts,  tbe 
Usipiaos  and  Teocteriaas  succeeded  to  the  lands  left  vacant  in  Germany ;  su|»posed 
»o»  to  be  tbe  duchy  of  Bcrc,  a»d  Mark»  Upp,  Waldeck,  and  the  bishopric  of  Padcr- 
born.  In  tbe  History  of  Tacitus,  b.  iv.  a.  64,  we  aee  them  acting  in  cnnjfUBCtion 
vith  Civtiis  af  aiaat  the  Romans. 

Sec.  XXXIII.  faj  TheBructerinnadwcU  between  the  Rhine,  tbe  Lnppin  (the 
Lippe),  aod  Amtsia  (the  Enw).  The  eonntry  is  now  supposed  to  be  Westphalia, 
and  Over-Ysscl.  The  entcrvd  into  an  alliance  with  Civilis,  tbe  Batavian  chief ;  and 
bavinf  in  tbe  course  of  th.-it  war  incnrrad  the  hatred  of  tbeir  countrymen,  they  were 
at  length  exterminated.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  Tacitus  does  not  state  tbe 
ruin  of  ibis  people  as  a  positive  fact.  He  mentions  it  ns  a  report  Tbni  tiMy  ««rt 
still  a  people,  appears  in  a  letter  of  PUny,  who  wrote  in  tbe  time  •f  TmjaB.  *!%€ 
emperor,  he  tells  us,  decreed  n  triumphal  atatne  to  Veatritius  SpnriMM,  who,  with- 
out tbe  necCMity  of  coming  to  an  cngngemei*t,  bnmMed  tbe  Bructermna  by  the  tcv* 
ror^f  his  nanse.  The  Barbarinns  bad  experienced  his  conrage  and  his  conduct, 
and  therefore  not  only  received  their  king  from  him,  hot  qnieUy  anbsnitted  «o 
their  former  government.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  epiat.  7.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  Ihnft 
Tacit  as  was  miainforraed.  Claodian,  tbe  celebrated  poet,  who  ionriabod  in  iba 
iuurth  century  of  tbe  Christian  aera,  in  tbe  time  of  the  emperor  Thcodoniaa,  men- 
tions tbe  Bructeriana  as  a  people  who,  witb  tbe  rcat  of  tbe  Carman  nntiniiij  anb> 
Qiittcd  to  tbe  Roman  general. 

— — — -—  vf  nit  areola  SyUse 

Bmctenis  Hercynie.    ^  Db  IV.  CovsvL.  H0««RII,  t.  450. 

It  is  still  to  be  observed,  that  neither  this  passajipe  in  Clandian,  nor  fbat  in  Pliny^ 
letter,  has  fixed  the  place  where  the  Bmcterians  resided. '  If,  according  to  tbe  poet, 
they  were  contiguous  to  the  Hercyainn  Forest,  it  confirma  what  Tacitaa  anya,  that 
tliey  were  driven  from  tbeir  te^itory.  Wherever  they  dwelt,  there  is  reaaon  to 
conclude  that  they  were  i  till  a  people.  Tbe  report  to  the  contrary  aeema  to  havebad 
no  foundation.  Eccard  (De  Rebus  Fraociae  Orientalis,  vol.  i.  p.  304)  anya,  tbcy 
settled  between  Cologne  and  Hesse,  and  were  afterwards  engaged  in  the  league  of 
tbe  Franks. 

fbj  The  Chamavians  occupied  a  territory  near  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Amiaia  (tbc  Ems), 
supposed  to  be  Lingeu  aod  Osnabnrg.  The  Angrivarians  bor<b*red  on  tb«  Vismgis 
(tbe  Wiser),  where  at  present  are  Mtnden  and  Schawenborf .  They  were  also  eaU 
led  Angrarii ;  a  word  which,  Groiiovios  observes,  according  to  the  German  ety* 
mology,  fiigoiftes  AGORe8tOB.8.  Brotier  says,  they  were  afterwards  a  part  of  the 
Saxon  nation  ;  and,  for  proof  of  tbia,  be  refers  to  tbe  code  of  Saxon  lawa.  Tba 
same  writer  adds,  that  the  battle  which,  in  conjnnetion  with  tbe  Angrivariana,  tbcy 
fought  against  tbe  Bructcrians,  was  decided  on  a  piaia.near  tbe  canal  of  Dmaoa 
(see  s.  xxix.  note  ajy  and  the  account  of  that  prodigioua  slaughter  arrived  at  Rome 
in  the  first  year  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  Tacitua  on  tbia  occasion  aeema  to  exult  ia 
the  d«at ruction  of  the  human  species.  Abcte  »irtf  thmuand  qf  #Af  Oermonr,  be  says, 
(ay  dead  on  the  f  eld  <t/*  battle  ;  o  gUrkus  spectaeU  fer  the  legitms  vAa  Uh^ld  thai 
trene  *tf  bUod,  The  ambition  of  the  Romans  aiming  alwaya  at  univerani  domiaioai 
it  was  part  of  their  policy  to  gira  tbc  naaikc  of  barbariaat  to  tbe  wiUoaa  tbat  did  wm 
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lamely  siibinit  to  their  Tictoriotis  armt.  The  combati  of  their  gladiators  ennred 
them  to  blood  and  carnage  from  their  Tery  iofancy  ;  and,  by  cottse<|BeDce,  they 
«ofiiidered  the  race  qf  maa  aa  lo  many  Tictims,  who  were  .to  bleed  for  the  ambitioa 
<yra  people  who  aapired  to  be  the  goTeroora  of  the  world.  To  conquer  the  prood 
{debeiiare  tuperbosj  was  a  state  maxim,  and  moral  Tirtae  gave  way  to  fierce  ambi- 
tioa. There  is  a  p^aaage  Id  lAvj  not  onltke  what  is  said  by  Tacitas,  but  not  de- 
Kvcred  with  the  same  harahnesa  of  espression.  A  contentioD,  he  says, arose  between 
the  Folsci  and  the  £qui ;  each  claiming  a  right  to  name  a  commander  in  chief  for 
tiMir  confederate  army*  A  Tiolcnt  sedition  followed,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
bloody  engagement,  in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  destroyed  two 
armiea  of  the  enemy.  Hine  ex  eertamint^  Volsei  Mqwne  imperaiorem  conjunct^ 
^Kereiim  Annmt^  aedttio,  deinde  atrox  pralium  ottum.  Ibi  fortuna  popuH  Jlomani 
dm09  koitium  extreituSf  haud  minta  pernieioso  quam  pertinaei  certamlae,  cot\feeitf 
Livy,  Lib.  il.  a.  40. 

8«c.  XXXIV.  faj  It  isdifficnltto  fix  the  residence  of  these  two  nationa  The 
commentators  seem  disposed  to  assign  them  the  country  near  the  head  of  the  river 
Lippc;  and  thenr«  it  ia  thought  that  they  removed  to  the  lands  evacuated  by  the 
Angrivarians  and  Cbamavians,  when  they  expelled  the  Bmcterian  nation.  They 
•eem  to  have  been  the  same  with  those  whom  Velleios  Patercolus  calls  the  At* 
tuarii :  see  Patere.  lib.  ii.  s.  105.  They  were  afterwards  part  of  the  Francic  league. 
The  nations  of  inferior  note,  said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  their  neighbour* 
bond,  are  supposed  by  Brotier  to  have  been  4he  Anaibarii  and  Tnbantes.  The 
fi»rmer  be  thinks  should  rather  be  called  Amsibarii*  firom  their  vicinity  to  the 
river  Amisin. 

fbj  The  Flevus,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  was  a  great  lake.  Germanicna 
mtered  it  tkromgh  ike  artijieial  branch  qf  tke  Rkiu€  made  by  Drusua,  Annals,  b  ii. 
a.  8.  It  has  beeu  siace  enlarged 'by  irruptions  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  the  great  golf 
called  Znyder-Zee.  The  Lesser  Frisians  were  settled  on  the  south. west  side  of  the 
buy,  occupying,  the  whole  or  part  of  Holland  and  Utrecht.  The  Greater  Frisians 
were  on  the  north-east  of  the  lake  or  jrnlf,  iu  the  territory  now  called  Gronin* 
fen,  extending  themselves  along  theseupcoast  as  far  as  the  river  Amisia  (now  the 
£!!■).  The  name  of  the  Frisians  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that  of  Frie8LAMD« 
the  most  northern  of  the  United 'Provinces. 

fcj  One  of  the  inundations  which  changed  the  lake  into  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  ba^ 
pencd  so  late  as  the  year  1580,  and  swallowed  up  seventy-two  villages.  Aootber 
liappened  in  the  year  1569,  aad  overwhelmed  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  laid  all 
Friesland  under  water.  In  that  flood  no  leas  than  90,000  persons  lost  thejr  lives. 
Where  the  pillars  of  Hercules  stood  cannot  now  be  known  with  cerUin^y.  The 
extreme  point  of  knd,  where  nothing  but  the  open  sea  lay  beyond  it,  waa  in  ancient 
times  said  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  erected.  Some  4if 
the  cemuMntators  contend  that  the  spot  intended  by  Tacitus  waa  on  the  coast  of 
IJie  Frialaas;  others  will  baveittobe  the  point  of  the  Cimb&iam  CuB&BOiiCtuSi 
now  Jutland. 

{dj  DruBus  was  the  younger  brother  of  Tiberius*  and  father  of  Germanicus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  Caesars,  vol.  ii.  No.  79*  History  ascribes  to 
him  tke  most  amiable  character,  and  every  Roman  virtue.  Thpagh  educated  at  the 
court  of  Augustus,  he  was  in  aentiment  a  republican.  He  commanded  in  Germany, 
and  carried  bia  victorions  arnis  as  far  as-the  Elbe.  He  imposed  a  tribute  on  the 
Frisians  (aee  Annals,  b,iv.  s.ys),  and,  in  order  to  explore  the  German  Ocean, 
sailednsfor  as  the poitot  of  Jutland;  but  the  art  of  navigation  being  then  little 
noderstood,  be  did  not  venture  to  proceed  liurther  in  that  violent  and  tempesr 
'  tuotts  sea. 

CeJ  Tacitus,  perhaps,  alluded  to  the  preeept  of  the  philosopher,  who  said,  War* 
0htp  Ood,  beliepe  in  kim,  but  de  mat  pruume  to  invutigate  hit  nature  ;  Pbvm  GQLK^ 
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AT^VE  CfLBDC,  SKD  «oi«i  quASREaB.  Tbc  aBCieDtt,  sayt  Xa  Btctterlr,  thovgbt 
it  preramptaous  to  cnqaire  too  Ur  into  tbe  mysteries  of  aatwrc;  and  ikcoMMlarna 
do  uot  spare  tbe  mytterict  of  religioo. 

Sbc.  XXXV.  faj  The  terrify  of  the  Chauciaot  emtcndcd  from  tbe  Eao 
(AmUia)  to  tbe  Elbe  (Albia)»  and  tbe  GermaB  Ocean  waabed  tbenortbcni  extieaaity. 
Tbe  natioa  waa  distmgaiabed  into  tbe  Greater  and  tbe  Leaaer^  divided  froai  t^A. 
otbcr  by  tbe  Vi9»i|$ia  (tbe  Wcaer).  Tbe  former  dwelt  (aa  appears  in  Aaaaky  b.  ii. 
a.  .18  aod  19)  between  tbe  Ens  aod  4be  Wesar  ;  the  latter  oa  tbe  uortb-east  aide  of 
tbe  Weaer,  between  tbat  river  aad  the  Elbe.  PliBy»  in  hia  Natural  Uiatory,  baa  i«. 
presented  the  maritiase  inhabitants  in  lively  ook>nra.  He  anya,  be  himackf  bad  aeca 
Ibe  Gi'eater  and  the  Leaaer  Chauciaoa,  living  in  a  vast  level  country,  wbicb  ia  over- 
fiownd  twice  in  tbedayanduifbt  by  tbe  reflux  of  tbe  tide,  and  Icaveaa  perpetual 
doubt,  whether  it  ia  aea  or  land.  PUny  adda,  tbat  the  inbabitanta  bve  on  tbe  ndpe 
of  bills,  or  in  mud  cottages,  raised  above  tbe  high-water  mark,  having  no  cuttle,  np 
nilli,  and  no  fruita  of  the  carlb.  Fiah  is  tbeir  only  auatenance,  aod  they  catch  it  with 
linea  made  of  flags  and  aen-weed.  Their  fuel  ia  tbe  common  mud,  taken  up  with 
their  banda,  and  dried  rather  by  the  wind  than  tbe  aun.  With  fire  made  of  this 
hind  of  peat,  they  warm  titeir  food  and  tbeir  bodiea  almoat  frocen.  Tbe  rain- 
water,  colleclcd  in  ditcbea  round  their  huts,  ia  tbeir  only  drink.  Suni  veto  4m  S^. 
ttuUrione  eiMv  nohii  gtmi99  CkoMoontm,  f m  Mi^wt*  iU I'noreiyue  afpeUa%tmr.  VoHm 
iki  «<o/u,  iit  diermm  noctiumfut  tingtUarmm  initrvaUit,  efumu  im  immentmm  ^gkmr 
€(Mtmusy  mttfmam  optrien*  rermm  natnrtg  aontroMrnam^  dubiMmqme  terra  at<,  on  pmrt 
mmis.  UUc  mitera  ^tfw  tmmulos  obtimei  ailo#,  out  tribumalia  strmeta  manibms  nd  e«. 
perimenta  altitsimi  astus  casu  ita  imposUis,  Non  peemdem  kU  habere,  mou  UKte  mii^ 
necnu  ferie  quidem  dmieare  cemtigit,  &mni  proeul  mbaeto/nUiee.  UI9&  et  patusUi 
jumee  Jwrnu  neettmi  ad  prmttxenda  pUeUnu  reiia ;  copf uaifue  amuiAva  /a#vai  oeniir 
magU  quam  ecle  ititconiea  \  Mac  terrA  cibot  et  rigenOa  Septemtrione  viscera  ama  unuU. 
^&t$t9  non  ni^  em  imbre  eemato  serobibus  in  veetibmU  domtu.  Pliny,  lib.  xri.  a.  1. 
Pliny  concludea  hia  account  of  tbe  Cbauciana  with  an  obaervntien  nntnral  in  tbe 
mouth  of  a  man,  who,  with  the  rest  of  bis  country,  thought  that  Rome,  aa  aaia- 
treaa  of  the  world,  bad  a  right  to  give  laws  to  tbe  nationa  round  her,  and  that  aub- 
jeetion  waa  tbe  duty  of  Barbarians,  If,  he  aaya,  tbat  wretched  people  were  onn< 
quered  by  the  Romans,  I  hey  would  call  italavery,  and  complain  of  tbe  yoke  of  bon- 
dage. The  fcct  is,  Fortune  aparea  aome  nations,  but  bor  mercy  is  the  aererest  pB- 
nlshment.  8he  leaves  them  to  their  misery.  Et  Aorgeu/er,  n  emcuuter  kodie  np»- 
pmto  Romnnc,  sermreee  dkbntJta  eetpntfeetb:  rnnitie  Fortrnnapareii  inpanam,  PUay, 
it  should  se«m,  tbougbt  losury  a  sufficient  compensation  for  llm  losa  of  liberly : 
be  did  not  reflect,  tbat  to  live  under  tbe  arbiliary  will  of  man  is  tbe  wotvt  lot  ef 
b«man  life,  and  that  Independeuce  can  make  barren  rockeamdbimfk  moimtame smile. 
Lucan  differed  widvly  from  Pliny :  Liberty,  be  aaya,  fled  from  the  guilt  of  civil 
war  beyond  the  Tigris  and  tbe  Rhine,  never  to  return,  though  often  aoagbt  by  the 
Romana  at  the  risk  of  life.  In  bis  emphatic  manner  he  calls  liberty  a  Oenmm  end  a 
Scythian  blessing. 

—•^  Fngiens  civile  nefus,  redituraqve  numpiam 

Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Rhenumque  reccmity 

Ac,  totiea nobis  jugulo  qoKslta,  aegutur, 

G-BBJCAHUM  SCTVBICVMaOB  BOBOM  ! 

LVCA«,  lib.  vii.  V.  498. 
fbj  The  Chaucians,  with  their  love  of  justice  and  modefttioo,  atill  rstebMd  tbeir 
vTarlike  spirit.    To  prevent  their  Ivcoraions,  the  Romana  found  it  c«ovenient  K| 
atation  garrisons ut^iroper  posts.    Lucan  alludea  to  thosegamsBBa  |  but^bB  giv^ 
(he  people  a  new  name,  that  of  Ca  Yci, 

Et  vos  criBtgeres  bcUla  'BBCBre  Cay  cos 
9fP^m.  yb.i,?,4«3. 
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Von  tdo  towards  Rome  adraace,  jt  wvdike  ^and, 
Tbat  front  tha  fbag^  Chaiiei  to  withstand. 

RewB^a  LucAir,  b.  i.  ▼.  6ii. 
8bo.  XXXVI.  foj  The  territory  of  the  Cheruscans  he^an  oear  the  Weaer 
(Viawgta),  and  extended  to  the  Elbe,  through  the  count riea  now  called  Lmie- 
bourg,  Braniwtck,  jtnd  part  of  Brandenboar;.  .  Anninior,  their  chief^  made 
iMad  aftiaat  I  be  Rowiaiia  with  dUtiaf  aisbed  bravery,  and  performed  a  onmber  of 
gallant  czploita,  as  related  by  Tacitus  in  the  firat  and  second  book  of  the  Aanali^ 
He  was  at  kiatcnt  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  cdnnlrymen,  and  his  character  is  ^ivee 
in  Krely  colours  in  the  last-section  of  the  second  book.  Varus  and  his  lemons  wer6 
destroyed  by  the  seal  and  violeat  spirit  of  Armioius,  as  sppears  in  the  speech  oC 
Segaatca,  Annals,  hw  i.  s.  58. '  The  long  peace,  in  which  the  rigour  of  this  people 
•••fc  into  sloth  and  indolence,  was,  perhaps,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Anninius  ; 
er  it  anght  be  fi«m  the  time  when  Germanicus  was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  sent 
te  ceamend  the  legions  iu  the  east.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  they  occupied  ft 
large  tract  ef  country  on  the  west  side  of  the  Weser,  aa  appears  in  the  accouete 
given  by  Velleitts  Fatereulus  of  Drutus,  abd  his  wars  in  Germany. 

fhj  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  Tacitoa  makes  mention  of  the  Fosi.  Ctur^ 
lius  and  others  suppose  that  they  were  the  asms  as  the  ancient  Saxons.  But  thia 
epieiOQ  doee  not  seem  to  be  well  supported.  According  to  Ptolemy,  the  Saxona  is* 
lieblted  the  country  of  Holslein  at  the  entrance  of  the  Cimbrian  Cbersonesos,  or, 
Jutiend.  The  nanse  of  the  Saxons  could  not  be  mentioned  by  Tacitus  :  it  was  not 
known  till  long  after  his  time,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Plus,  when,  in  conjuflctioti 
'  «Mli  the  Ahoess,  they  issued  from  their  hire,  and  afterwards  became  masters  df 
Britain.  The  Fosi  were  a  different  people.  They  bordered  on  the  Cheruscans  near 
the  Eltie;  andi,  since  we  ftnd  them  iuTohred  in  one  common  calamity,  they  were, 
perhaps,  aubordioate  to  that  nation. 

Sbc.  XXXVII,  faj  The  Cimbri inhabited  thepeniosula,  which,after  their  nam«, 
was  called  the  Cimbric  Chersooeaus,  end  is  now  Jutland,  including  Sleswicand  Hoi* 
ateln.  In  the  cenanlahip  of  Cjceilius  Metellus  aad  Papirios  Carbo,  A,  V.  C.  640, 
•bout  one  bundled  an^  eleren  years  before  the  Christian  ara,  this  people,  in  coil- 
junction  with  the  Teutones,  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  apd  baring  spread  terror 
and  derastation  throngh  the  country,  resolred  to  push  their  conquest  into  Italy. 
They  sent  a  deputation  to  the  senate,  demanding  an  allotment  of  lands,  and  in  re- 
turn proittising  fidelity.  It  appeara  In  the  Epitome  of  Liry,  IxT.that,  the  senate 
having  refuaad  to  enter  into  any  compromise  with  such  bold  invaders,  the  new  coit- 
•ul,  M arena  Silanus,  marched  against  them.  The  Cimbri  stormed  his  intrench- 
neats,  pillaged  the  camp,  and  pot  almost  the  whole  army  to  the  sword.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  three  more  Roman  geuerals,  who  lost  their 
camp,  and  had  their  armies  cut  to  cot  to  pieces.  Florus  does  not  hesitate  to  say, 
th^  Roma  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  had  there  not  existed  in  that  age  a 
Marius,  to  redeem  the  Roman  name.  That  officer  had  triumphrd  over  Jugurtha, 
end  his  military  skill  was  equal  to  bis  valour.  He  gave  battle  to  the  Teutones  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alpa,  near  the  place  then  called  Aquae  Sextis  (now  Aix  in  Provence), 
end  gained  a  complete  victory.  Livy  says  (Epitome,  Ixviii),  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  in  the  action.  The  whole  UHtiou  pe- 
rished. Florus  adds,  that  their  king  Thcctobochus  was  taken  prisoner  ^  and,  in 
the  triumph  of  Marius,  his  immense  statue,  towering  above  the  heaps  of  warlike 
trophies,  exhibited  to  the  Roman  people  an  astonishing  spectacle.  The  Cimbri, 
in  the  meea  time,  passed  over  the  Alps,  and  made  a  descent  into  Italy.  They  pe- 
netrated as  far  aa  the  banks  of  the  Adig^,  and,  having  crossed  that  river,  in  spiie 
of  Catulus  Luctatius,  the  Roman  general,  spread  a  general  panic  through  the 
coitatry.  They  halted  near  the  Po,  and  sent  to  Marius  a  second  time  to  demand'a 
place  for  their  habitation.    Mariaa  answered,  that  *^  Iheir  brethren,  the  Teutones^ 
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already  ponetaed  more  tbaa  tbey  dMired,  •nd  ibmi  they  woald  nolcamlyqaitwlnft 
bad  been  assigned  to  tbem/*  Eonf^cd  by  that  taoatiag  raillery,  tbe  Cinbri  pre- 
pared for  a  decistTe  action.  Floras  says,  that  tbrlr  Tigonr  waa  relaxed  by  the 
•oft  clime  of  Italy.  Tbe  battle  was  fovf^t,  according  to  Floras,  at  a  place  called 
Randiilm,  on  tbe  east  side  of  tbe  river  Lessiles,  wbirb  runs  from  tbe  Alpea  Graim^ 
and  falls  into  the  Po*.  Victory  declared  for  tbe  Romans.  Ifj^t  may  believe  Livy^ 
Floras,  and  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Marins,  abore  one  hundred  and  forty  tkoataaA 
of  tbe  Cimbri  perished  in  tbe  engagement.  Mention  baa  already  been  made 
(s.  Tiii.  note  a)  of  the  behariour  of  theCimbrian  women,  when  tbey  saw  tbe  vie- 
lory  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans.  Tbey  dashed  out  the  brains  of  their  children, 
and  completed  the  tragedy  by  destroying  tbemseWes.  In  this  manner  ended  tbe 
expedition  of  the  Cimbri <  Tbe  reader  who  desires  to  see  the  history  of  that  Cransnc* 
tiofi  more  in  detail,  will  iod  it  related  with  accuracy  and  elegance  in  Mone. 
Msl let's  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  33.  The  number  of  tbe  Cimbri,  and  their 
confederates,  tbe  Teutones,  said  to  bare  been  destroyed  by  Marins  in  bin  two  ea- 
gagcmeats,  would  seem  incredible,  were  it  not  in  some  degree  explained  by  Floma^ 
who  says,  that  the  whole  nation  was  driven  by  innndatioaa  of  the  sea  to  seek  nev 
habitations  iu  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Cam  ferro*  eomai  invndattet  oceeast, 
novoi  tedet  toto  orbe  quarebani.  Floras,  lib.iii.  cap.  3.  Plntarcb,  in  the  life  of 
Marios,  says,  that  tbe  number  of  figfarting  men  waa  300^000,  besides  as  great  e 
number  of  women  and  children.  Their  native  country,  after  this  grand  emignftion, 
continued  so  depopulated,  that  at  the  end  of  two  centnries,  when  Tacitna  wrote 
this  tract,  it  bad  not  been  able  to  recover  itself.  It  wm  long  after  that  the  Anglce 
and  Saaons  issued  from  their  northern  hive«  as  Sir  William  Temple  calls.il,  tocata^ 
lish  their  Anglo-Saxon  government  in  this  island. 

fbj  Oriental  despotism  was  not  able  to  shake  the  solid  atrcagtb  of  tbe  Romas 
republic.  Psrtbia  was  divided  by  a  long  tract  of  country,  nnd  by  tbe  Meditccw 
ranean  Sea.  The  brilliant  splendour  of  tbe  Araacidse  might  glitter  in  the  eyes  of 
courtiers,  whose  ambition  aimed  at  honoars  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the  people 
were  daasled  by  the  glory  of  their  monarch.  But  glory,  thengh  it  is  the  priaeiple 
that  unites  tbe  subjects  in  support  of  despotism,  is  weak  and  powerlcm,  when  op> 
posed  t<i  tbe  virtue  of  a  republic,  or  tbe  love  of  freedom  that  pervades  aftcvceand 
savage  nation.  The  latter  Is  a  passion  implanted  by  tbe  band  of  natnre;  the  mo- 
tires  of  slaves  are  all  artificial.  The  Germans  took  up  arma  in  delesc^  of  liberty  | 
tbe  Ptrtbiaos  fought  for  tbe  splendour  of  tbe  imperial  diadem,  and,  by  comcqncooe, 
rivetted  their  own  chains.  It  is  true  that  Crasaus  and  his  whole  army  were  cnt  to 
pieces  ;  but  tbe  Partbians  delivered  hostages  to  tbe  Romans,  and  their  princes  re^ 
ceived  their  sceptre  firom  tbe  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  Germans  made  a  fiercer 
resistance.  The  Cimbrians  and  the  Teutones  filled  all  Italy  with  terror.  From  thai 
time,  during  a  space  of  mure  than  two  centuries  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  Rome  and 
Gcrmaay  were  often  at  war,  with  alternate  victory,  and  alternate  slaagbter.  Armi> 
sins  roused  his  countrymen  against  tbe  Romans,  and  be  is  called  by  Tacitna  the 
^DELIVERER  OE  HIS  covMTRT.  Civilis,  the  Bat  avian  cbicftain,  decUicd  to  hia 
people,  thst  Syria,  Asia,  and  other  oriental  nations,  inured  to  tbe  yoke  of  deapotisas, 
might  continue  to  crouch  in  bondage ;  but  as  to  himself  and  I  be  Gauls,  they  were 
born  in  freedom.  By  tbe  death  of  Varus  slavery  was  driven  out  of  Germany.  These 
were  the  sentiments  that  inflamed  the  martial  spirit  of  that  adventurer.  With 
what  heroic  ardour  he  prosecuted  the  war,  Tacitus  has  related  in  the  fourth  book 
of  bis  History.  Tbe  historian,  most  probably,  foresaw  that  Gemmn  libesty  would 
in  the  end  accomplish  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  empire  \  and  that  foreknowledge,  perhaps, 
extorted  from  him  tbe  fervent  prayer  which  he  offers  up  (s.  xxxiit)  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  civil  discord  amopg  the  enemies  of  Rome.  This  triumph  of  the  Gee- 
mans  happened  long  after  tbe  time  of  Tacitus.  In  tbe  years  of  Rome  1389» 
snd  of  the  Christian  ara  476,  Odoaccr  otcrtnnied  the  western  empire^  aad  left 
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the  last  of  the  emperon  to  Un^aiih  in  a  castle  near  Maples.  Before  the  end  of  the 
eighth  centary,  Charlemagoe,  king^  of  the  Franks,  caused  one  of  his  sods  to  be 
crawoed  kiog  of  Italy  by  Pope  Adrian,  and,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms, 
proved  what  Tacitus  baa  said,  that  German  liberty  is  more  rigorous  than  eastern, 
despotism.  See  Charlemagne's  Preface  to  the  Salic  Law,  a  monument  of  antiquity 
which,  Brotier  says,  is  seklom  inspected  e^en  by  the  curious.  For  that  reason  ha 
has  given  it  at  length  in  his  notes  on  this  section  of  Tacitus. 

fcj  The  slaugbter  of  Crassus  and  his  army  is  well  known ;  but  in  revenge 
PacoruB,  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  was  put  to  death,  and  the  kingdom  waa 
reduced  to  a  lower  condition  than  even  that  of  Ventidius,  who  gained  a  complete 
Tictory.  Tacitus  says,  it^a  Ventidium  dejectus  orienty  alluding  to  the  meanness  of 
that  officer's  first  employment :  he  let  out  mules  for  hire,  and  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  Antony  the  triumvir.  Upon  that  occasion  a  libel  waa 
fixed  up  in  the  public  places  of  Rome,  stating,  ar  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that  the  man 
who  dressed  mules  was  made  a  consul. 

Portentum  inusitaturo  conflatum  est  recens ; 
Nam  mulos  qui  fricabat,  consul  factus  est. 
The  victory  obtained  by  this  man  (see  Florns,  lib.  iv.  s.  9.)  places  the  weaknesa 
'of  the  Parthians  in  a  clear  point  of  view.    But  the  loss  of  so  many  Roman  consuls 
with  their  armies,  shows  the  warlike  genius  of   the  Germans.    Carbo  was  consul 
A.  V.  C.  640,  and  was  routed  by  the  Cimbrians  with  his  whole  army.    Livy.  £pi« 
tome  Uiii.     Lucius   Cassius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  647.     He  himself  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  his  whole  army  pasted  under  the  yoke.    Cesar,  b.  i.  a.  18.      See  Livy, 
Epitome  Ixv. 

CdJ  Marcus  Scaurus  Aurelius  gave  battle  to  the  Cimbrians,  and  his  army  was  pal 
to  flight.  He  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  Being  summoned  to  a  consultation 
held  by  the  enrmy,  he  advised  them  not  to  think  of  passing  the  Alps,  because  the 
Romans  were  invincible.  For  tbnt  offence  Boiorix,  a  young  man  of  great  ferocity, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.  Servilius  Cspio  proconsul,  and  Cneius 
Manlins  consul,  were  both  defeated,  and  their  camps  were  pillaged  by  the  Cim* 
brians.  Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.  Florns,  lib.  iii.  s.  3.  VcUeius  PateTCulu8,lib.  ii.  s.  ]9» 
This  last  defeat  happened,  A.  U.  C.  649,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Luculloa,  the  anniversary  was  reckoned  among  the  unlucky  days.  In  order  to  do 
justice  to  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Germans, Tacitus  takes  care  to  observe  that  these 
disaaters  happened  in  the  best  days  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
Quingue simul  consHlares  exercitus  populo  Romano  abstuUrunt.  He  adda,  that 
Augustus  tlie  emperor  lost  Vsrns  and  his  three  legions.  The  calamity  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Augustus,  that,  as  Suetonius  relates,  he  let  his  hair 
and  beard  grow  for  several  months,  at  times  striking  bis  head  against  the  wall,  and 
exclaiming,  **  Qointilius  Varus,  give  he  back  my  lboions.**  Sueton. 
in  Angusto.  s.  93.  See  the  fine  description  of  Germanicus  and  his  army  traversing 
the  field  where  the  bones  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  lay  unbnried..  Annalsi 
booki.  s.  61. 

re  J  Marias,  as  hss  been  mentioaed,  triumphed  over  the  Tentones  and  the  Cim- 
bri.     See  a.  87>  note  fa  J. 

(f)  During  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  wars  betwees 
Otho,  Yifellius,  and  Vespasian,  Claudius  Civilis,  the  Batavian  chief,  took  the  field 
at  the  bead  of  a  confederate  army,  under  a  plausible  pretence  of  promotiqg  the  in* 
terest  of  Yespasiau,  but,  in  fact,  to  deliver  his  country  and  the  Gauls  from  the 
Roman  yoke.  He  called  himself  the  friend  of  Vespasian,  while  he  stormed  the 
.  Roman  camps,  and  obliged  the  legions  to  surrender  to  his  victorious  arms.  He  drew 
many  of  the  German  nations  iuto  a  conspiracy ;  and  acting  on  every  occasion  with 
consammnte  policy,  he  appears  to  have  learned  in  the  school  of  the  Romans  the  art 
of  contcadiaf  wijth  his  mastem.    What  he  attempted  was  reserved  for  a  Ister  periodt 
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nd  Ibr  the  abilitict  of  William  Nmuv,  who  fntd  the  United  ProvtMCt  fiMi  tte 
dbttn&OB  of  Spain.  See  tbe  enlerpriainf  spirit  and  the  fallaat  exploiti  of  CiviKi 
in  tlie  Hittory  of  Tacitua,  book  it.  He  waa  at  length  abandoned  by  the  QermtM^ 
i»d,  by  cottveqnence,  reduced  to  tbe  nccesiity  of  patching  up  a  peace  with  Cenalii^ 
Ifae  Koman  general.  An  imperfect  account  of  this  trao taction  may  be  aeen  in  vhit 
remains  of  tbe  fifVb  book  of  tbe  History;  which  bai  soffered  by  the  injvry  of  f inc. 

Sec.  XXXVIII  faj  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Soeviana  was  of  «ast  extcit, 
atretchiog  southward  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and  eaatward  from  tbe  Elbe 
to  tbe  Vistula,  which  was  the  boundary  that  separated  Germany  fh>tt  ftowtfs. 
Several  nations  inhabited  that  rmst  tract  of  country.  They  formed  a  conftderatioi 
with  the  Suevians,  and,  being  so  connected,  were  called  by  one  genera!  appeOstiM. 
Some  distinct  states  were  subject  to  tbe  SoeTiaus,  and  thence  derrred  the  aaaie  of 
Snevians.  The  new  league  that  was  afterwarda  ettablisbed  took  the  title  of 
Ala  H  ANN  I :  see  this  Tract,  s.  29,  note  fcj.  The  two  name*  have  been  promi«> 
CBonsly  used  by  historians  to  signify  tbe  Suevi  or  Alamanni :  and  hence  the  couslrf 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  wall  erected  by  the  emiwror  Plrobus,  became  tbe 
theatre  of  war»  waa  alternately  called  Alamannia  and  Suabia. 

("hj  It  should  seem,  ft-om  what  is  here  said,  that  tbe  rest  of  the  Gertnana  IM  tlieif 
hair  flow  loosely  about  tbeir  bead  and  shoulders.  Seneca  mentfons  the  ruddy  hair 
of  tbe  Germans  gathered  into  a  knot ;  but  he  does  not  call  if  a  general  custom :  bt 
only  ssys  it  waa  not  deemed  unmanly.  Nee  rnfiti  crinis  et  coaetus  in  nodum  tepwi 
Ottmttnot  virum  dtdnet.  Seneca,  De  /rd,  lib.  iii.  cap.  36.  If  artial,  in  his  first  bool 
(epigram  iii.)  on  tbe  public  spectadea  exhibited  at  Rome,  talks  of  the  Sicanbri 
with  their  hair  collected  into  a  knot : 

Crinibns  in  nodnm  tortia  Tenure  Sicarabri. 

In  a  passage  nlrendy  cited  from  Silius  Italicus  (s.  3],  note  0)  that  poet  meatioid 
the  roddy  hair  tied  up  into  a  knot.    Et  rutilium  sub  rertice  nodum. 

Sec.  XXXIX.  faj  Tbe  Semnones  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Tiadrut  (now  tbe 
Odbr),  with  part  of  Pomerania,  Brandenbourg,  and  also  of  Silesia.  The  Itte 
king  of  Prussia  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  Semnones.  See  bii 
Mtmoirs  qf  the  House  of  Brandenbourg. 

fh)  The  belief  of  a  supreme  God,  the  goTenor  of  tbe  nniTcrse,  has  been  from  tbe 
earliest  time  common  to  all  nations,  howerer  rude  and  barbarous.  It  is  wellkoowv 
to  bare  been  the  persnasion  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Germans  derired  thdr 
origin;  and  it  is  ala<)  known  that  the  Scythians  offered  human  sacrifices.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  Semnones  addicted  to  the  same  barbarous  rites.  The  old  tmfiie 
of  Icelandic  mythology,  entitled  the  Edda,  shews  that  the  Scandanarians  betiercd 
In  a  Supreme  I>elty,  **  the  author  of  every  thing  that  exists ;  the  eternal,  the  aocteat, 
*  tbe  living  end  awful  Being;  the  searcher  into  concealed  thinga,  the  Being  tbst 
**  never  changeth.**  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquifiesy  vol.  1.  p.  78.  That  the  Aaie- 
ficnns  believed  in  a  God  and  a  future  state,  appears  in  Charlevoiz  and  other  truvH- 
lera.  This  concurring  opinion  of  all  mankind  is  observed  by  Ctcern,  who  says,  ihtit 
never  was  a  people  so  rude,  so  savage,  and  so  sunk  io  ignorance,  as  not  to  be 
itepreased  with  the  idea  of  a  supreme  all-ruling  mind.  The  conceptiona  of  meu  ne, 
indeed,  gross  and  extravagant ;  but  still  all  acknowledge  a  superior  Being,  and  s 
divinity  that  stirs  within  them.  NuUa  gens  tarn  fera^  nemo  omnhan  tam  twMStf, 
eujus  mentem  non  hkbuerit  Deorum  opinio.  Multi  de  diis  prava  sentiunt :  omnes  tomH 
m$e  vim  ot  nmturam  divinum  arhitrantur.     Tasculy  Qucestion.  lib.  i.  s.  13. 

Sso.  XL.  faj  The  Langobards  are  supposed,  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus,  to  bsffe 
inhal>it«d  the  country  now  called  Lunenbourg  and  Magdeboorg,  on  the  west  side  of 
tbe  Elble.  Tellcius  PatercnUis  says,  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius,  when  he  ce»- 
ttatlded  in  Germany,  and  that  they  were  a  people  that  exceeded  even  German  frrocitf . 
AveftAm^guftnrdV;  gens  eHain GermanAferocitateferoeior.  Vdl. Pat.  lib.  ii. cap.  106- 
#netoni«w  f  Lift  ^  Atiguitt^,  •.  21)  any*,  they  were  driven  beyond  the  Elbe.    It  h 
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evideot,  however,  that  they  Mfternrards  recovered  their  i^rengtli,  since  we  find  the 
domioioD  of  the  Laogobards  flourithiiig  in  Italy,  till  in  the  year  794  they  were  to* 
telly  subdued  by  CbarlemagQC.  Their  code  of  laws  is  preserved  by  Liudenbrogius. 
Tacitps  hns  oiade  no  mention  of  the  Burgundians,  perhaps  because  they  were  iu  hit 
time  of  little  or  00  consideration  ^  though  at  the  eod  of  several  ceatories  they  were 
«ble  to  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  where  they  possessed  tbe  country  wbicb,  after 
them,  is  to  this  day  called  tbe  province  of  Burgundy.  Tbe  Burgaodian  laws  ar« 
still  extant. 

fbj  With  regard  to  the  seven  nations  here  enumerated,  there  are  uo  lights  of  hia« 
tory  to  guide  us  ut  a  distant  period.  Brotier  supposes  that  the  Reudignians  dwelt 
in  what  is  uuw  called  Mecklenbourg  and  Lawenbourg.  The  Aviunes,  he  thinks,  were 
situated  in  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenbourg,  near  a  river  which,  after  their 
vame,  is  <;alled  AvA  by  the  inhabitants.  The  Varinians  are  generally  thought  to 
have  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  Mecktenboucg,  where  tbe  city  of  Waren  stands  at 
present.  The  Eudosians,  the  Nuitbones  and  Suardonians,  are  almost  lost  id  the 
luists  of  antiquity.  The  Angles  are  better  known.  They  occupied  part  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswick.  In  the  fifth  century  they  joined  tbe  Sa^cons  in  their  expedition  into 
Britain,  and,  by  giving  tbe  name  of  England  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island^ 
Usmortalized  the  glory  of  their  nation. 

('cj  As  Tacitus  is  here  speaking  of  the  adoration  paid  to  a  goddess  by  the  aeve- 
(a1  nations  whose  names  have  beep  enumerated,  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  latinizing 
a  barbarous  word,  be  should  give  it  a  mascaline  termination.  The  text  says, 
Hertbum,  id  estyTerram  Matrem  colunt.  So,  it  seems,  the  word  stands  in  all  the 
maouscripts  3  and  yet,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  author  wro|e  Hertham.  The 
name  in  all  tbe  northern  languages  signifies  earth;  in  tbe  ancient  Gothic,  airtha\ 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  eorthty  ertha,  hertha^  in  English,  earth.  See  Norihem  Antiqui* 
iUsj  vol.  i.  p.  9^*  Tbe  worship  of  Mother  Earth  has  been  common  in  all  unen* 
lightened  nations.  We  read  in  a  Latin  historian,  that  a  tremor  of  tbe  earth  being 
felt  when  two  armies  were  in  tbe  heat  of  battle,  Sempconius,  the  Roman  general, 
bound  himself  by  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to  the  goddess.  Tremenie  inter prcelium 
Campo^  Tellurem  deam  promUsd  aide  placavit.  Florus,  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  The  deity 
that  presided  over  the  air  and  the  elements,  was  supposed  to  he  the  father  of 
tU,  and  the  earth  the  mother.  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  Locrettus : 
Postremo  pereunt  imbres,  obi  eos  Pater  jEthbr 
In  gremium  Matris  Terra i  praecipitavit.  Lib.  iv.  951. 

The  tame  author,  in  another  place,  describes  those  two  parents  prodqcing  cdm  •n^ 
fruitj  and  the  whole  human  race : 

Omnibtts  ille  idem  Pater  est,  nnde  alma  liqoentes 
Hnmorom  guttai  cum  Mater  Terra  recepit, 
Fata  parit  nitidas  froges,  arbustaqae  Iseta, 
Et  genus  hnmannm.  Lib.  ii.  991. 

Tbe  idea  of  a  creative  power  was  not  confined  to  Greece  and  Rome.  "  It  was  the 
ppioionofall  the  Celtic  nations,  and  of  the  ancient  Syrians,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  celestial  God,  had  united  with  the  earth  to  produce  the  inferior  deities, 
pnan,  and  all  other  creatures.  Upon  this  was  founded  that  veneration  they  had  for 
the  earth,  which  they  considered  as  a  goddess.  They  called  her  Mother  Earth* 
•nd  tbe  Hertra  of  the  Germans  was  the  same  as  Frica,  or  JFVea,  the  wife  of  Odin, 
HI  other  of  the  Gods;  she  was  slso  known  under  tbe  name  of  AsTAOOOD,  or  the 
goddeea  of  love  ;  a  name  not  very  remote  from  the  AaTARTE  of  the  Phoenicians  ; 
4nd  under  that  of  Got  A,  which  tbe  ancient  Greeks  gave  to  the  earth.  The  Fa* 
TBER  of  the  gods  and  Mothfr  Earth  were  called  by  some  of  the  Scythian  n»- 
liooaJuPiTER  and  Apia;  by  the  Jhraciaos,  CoTW  and  Bendis  ;  by  the  inba. 
l^itnnU  of  Gieece  and  Italy,  Saturn  and  Ops.  Antiquity  is  full  of  traces  of  thift 
^flf^Mff'^U^^'W  ft''A®*(^'^''>^<r«>l*    Tbe  Scythwi  adored  the  ciurth  as  n  god* 
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den,  wife  of  thcsupmne  God  ;  the  Turkf  celebrjited  her  ta  their  hymos,  aadtht 
Pcrtiau  offered  aacriffcet  to  her.*^  Northera  Antiqiiiticty  toI.  i.  p.  91  and  95.  A 
festival  ill  honour  of  Mothbi.  Earth  wa»  iDUttnted  by  the  ScmodinaTiaoa,  io4 
fixed  at  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  moon  of  the  year.  Mallet  aayt,  they  ncri- 
fired  to  the  goddess  the  largest  hog  they  coald  get.  That  the  same  worship  vii 
paid  by  the  rnde  inhabitaatt  of  Italy,  we  hare  the  aatburity  of  Horace  is  the  EpiitU 
to  Augustus  • 

Tellvrem  rORCO,  Sylranum  lacte  piabant 

^dj  Claverius  pretends,  that  the  island  intended  by  Tacitus  istheialeof  RociV, 
which  is  in  the  Baltic  sea,  on  the  coast  of  Pumerania.  He  mentiuns  a  forest  oa 
the  island  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  vast  lake,  always  an  object  c»f  supcrstitios. 
La  Bletterie  observes,  that  Helmoldns,  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  calls  tbc  Uk 
of  RVGRif  the  centre  of  paganism  till  the  missionaries  converted  the  natives,  aa^ 
built  acharch.  But  the  Christian  religion  did  not  lung  prevail.  The  islaadcrt, 
relapsing  into  their  former  errors,  banished  the  priestSy  and  changed  the  cbureii 
into  a  temple  for  their  pagan  worship.  And  yet,  as  Tacitna  placca  this  island  ia 
the  ocean,  and  as  he  afterwards  aaentions  the  Rngiana  (sen  a.  sliii.),  without  ascrib- 
ing to  them  tbc  same  religious  rites,  it  is  mora  likely  to  h^rt  boe«  the  isle  of  Hu- 
liiOBLA  ■  D,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe.  The  A«glea  (from  whoa 
our  Eogltsh  aoceators  derived  their  name)  were  seated  on  this  conat ;  and  Arnkid 
bath  shewn,  in  his  Cirobric  Antiquities,  that  the  ancient  Germans  held  this  klaad  ia 
great  veneration.  The  word  Heilioeland  signifies  **  Holy  Land.**  SeePdloa* 
tier,  Hiatolre  dea  Celtea,  tom.  ii.  chap.  18.  Other  teamed  asen  pretend  thattbe 
isle  in  question  was  Zealand  ^  but  it  ia,  after  all,  not  very  certain  or  Importmit  Nor* 
them  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Sec.  XLI.  CaJ  We  arc  now  entering  on  wbat  may  be  considered  aa  the  thir4 
part  of  this  Treatise.  In  the  first  the  author  has  given  a  strikiag  picture  of  tbe 
gtneral  msonera  of  the  whole  nation,  considered  as  a  people  living  under  tbe  isihi- 
tncc  of  the  aame  rough  northern  climate.  From  the  beginning  of  tbe  acction  ixriil. 
be  baa  traced  the  aeveral  atatea  from  the  head  of  tbe  Rhine,  in  the  country  of  tbs 
GRiaOMa,  along  the  wcatero  side  of  Germany  to  where  it  branchea  off",  and  ftmas  tbc 
isle  of  Batavia.  From  that  place  Tacitua  baa  traced  the  aevemt  nationa  to  tbc 
Elbe,  and  along  tbe  coaat  of  tbe  Baltic  to  the  Tiatula,  the  eaatem  boundary  of 
Germany.  In  this  third  division  of  the  work  he  purauea  the  courae  of  the  Danube, 
aa  long  aa  It  divides  Germany  from  the  Vindelici,  from  Noricnm,  and  Pannoaii, 
He  then  follows  the  eastem  aide  of  the  country,  where  a  chain  of  naountaias,  or  a 
heexprcaaca  it,  mutual  fear,  drawa  the  line  of  aeparalion  from  Dacia  and  Sarantls. 
In  thia  geographical  chart,  the  firat  nation  that  occura  ia  that  of  tbe  Hennuada- 
rlana,  who  occupied  a  country  of  prodigioua  extent,  at  firat  between  the  Elbe,  tbc 
river  Sala,  and  9oi€mum  (now  Bohemia),  which  became  the  territory  of  tbc  Mm* 
"omanni,  when  that  people  expelled  the  Boians,  and  fixed  their  habitation  in  (be 
conquered  country.  In  tbe  time  of  Tacitna  the  Hermundnriana  possessed  tbe 
aoutbern  part  of  Germany,  and,  being  faitbftil  to  the  Romans,  were  highly  fivoarcd. 
In  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelius  they  entere4  into  a  league  with  their  countrynea, 
and  met  with  a  total  defeat.  Tbc  colony  in  the  province  of -Rhsetia  (the  cooatry  of 
the  Griaoos),  where  they  enjoyed  a  free  iotercourae,  was  moat  probably  AvotilTA 
▼iiiDELicoRUM  (now  Ausbourg).  Vtndelica  was  a  part  of  Rhaetia.  The  liberty 
of  passing  and  repassing  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  without  a  guard  to  watcb 
their  motions,  which  was  granted  to  the  Hermnndnrians,  was  a  great  mark  of  cos* 
fldence.  The  like  indulgence  was  not  extended  to  other  nationa,  aa  may  be  acca  io 
the  complaint  of  the  Germane  to  the  Ubiana,  then  tnhabitaata  of  the  Agrtppiaiaa  co- 
lony :  The  earth,  they  aay,  the  light  of  heaven,  rivcra  and  citiea  are  barred  agaiact 
us ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  men  bom  to  the  nae  of  arms,  we  are  obliged  toapproacb 
tbe  walla  of  yonr  city  deft acdess,  Baked|  in  the  cwtody  of  a  (Bard|  and  cvmi  fcr  Ibit 
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«  prict  is  exacted.     Ut^^  qu»d  eontumeliotiuf  tit  this  ad  arma  natU^  inerme*^  ae 
propi  nudi,  tub  cmttodt  et  pretit  ooiremus.    Sec  Hist.  b.  ir.  s .  64. 

CbJ  Tacitus  is  supposed  in  tbis  place  to  be  gaiity  ef  a  ^geographical  mistake. 
Tbe  soorct  of  the  Elbe  is  in  Bobeniia»  amoBf  the  moaotaios  that  separate  that 
country  from  Silesia.  Bohemia,  as  will  be  seen  in  tbe  followiag  section,  was, 
nfter  tbe  espnlsion  of  tbe  Boians,  inhabited  by  the  Marcomanoi.  It  should,  how. 
«Ter,  be  remembered  that  the  Hermandnrians  served  in  tbe  army  of  Maroboduns^ 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Boiant,  and,  perhaps,  were  rewarded  with  an  allotment 
•r  lands  in  that  part  of  Bohemia  where  tbe  Elbe  takes  iU  rise.  If  so,,  Tacit ns  had 
made  no  mistake.  There  Is  a  riTcr,  called  the  Egka,  which  risen  in  Snabia,  and 
4bis,  it  is  supposed,  by  some  of  the  commentators,  Tacitos  confounded  with  tbn 
•onrce  of  the  Elbe ;  a  river  more  known  by  the  victories  of  Drosns  and  Tiberius, 
than  by  any  discoveries  made  by  the  Romans  sin^e  the  days  ef  tliose  two  commanders. 
Sbc.XUI.  fa  J  The  Nariscans  occupied  the  country  between  Bohemia  and  the 
Danube,  which  is  now  part  of  Bavaria. 

fbj  Tbe  Man^omannians,  before  they  took  possession  of  Boiemum,  or  Bohemia, 
are  said-  to  have  inhabited  tbe  country  near  tbe  Daoube,  now  called  the  duchy  of 
Wirtemburg,  in  tbe  north  part  of  the  circle  of  Suabia.  They  derived  tlieu-  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  beiuf  settled  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  the  word 
Marc  signifying  a  frontier  or  boundary.  Tbe  Quadians  occupied  Moravia  and  part 
of  Auatria ;  in  tbe  time  of  Tacitus,  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but,  in  tbe  reign  of 
Valehtiiiiaii  and  Valbvs,  a  nation  of  little  consequence.  See  Ammiaous  Mar- 
ceHinns,  b.  xxix.  c.  15. 

f^cj  MaroboduuswaskingoftbeMarcomannians.  For  an  account  of  him,  and  -> 
Ilia  alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Arminius,  see  Annals,  b.  ii.  s.  46:  and  see  VeU 
l«ios  Patercnlus,  who  says,  that  tbis  prince,  a  Barbarian  by  his  birth,  not  by  his 
talents,  was  able  to  subdue  the  neighbouring  states,  or  by  conventions  reduce  tbem 
40  subjection.  Mareboduut,  natione  magit  quam  rat  tone  barbartUfJIniimos  omnet  aut 
belU  do^uitj  out  eonditiouibut  tuijurit fecit,  Lib.ii.  s.  106.  He  was  attacked  af- 
terwards by  Catnalda  at  tbe  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  driven  from  his  throne. 
He  Bed  for  Kfnge  into  Italy,  and  lived  a  state  prisoner  atRavenna  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years,  forgetting  all  bis  former  dignity,  and  growing  grey  in  disgrace  and 
niaery.  Anoals,  b.  ii.  s.  63.  With  regard  toTudrus,  the  other  prince  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  nothing  is  known  at  present. 

fdj  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  make  even  kinga 
the  instmmenls  of  her  ambition.  With  tbis  view  tbe  emperors  disposed  of  scep- 
''  tres  whenever  an  occasion  offered  itself :  and  accordingly  Tiberius,  to  keep  iu 
aubjection  a  large  body  Of  German  emigrants,  appointed  Vanoius  to  reign  over  tbem. 
'  Annals,  book  ii.  s.  6$.  When  the  German  prince  was  afterwards  attacked  by  the 
Hermundurians,  tbe  emperor  Claudius  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  war,  think- 
ing  it  sufficient  to  promise  the  German  king  a  safe  retreat,  if  the  insurgents  pre- 
vailed against  him.  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  99.  We  read  in  Dio,  b.  Ixvii.  that  the  Ly- 
i;ians,  harassed  in  Mysiaby  tbe  Suevians,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  solicit  tbe  pro- 
tection of  Domitian,  who  wfs  onwilliog  to  involve  tbe  empire  in  a  war,  and  tber«» 
fore  sent  a  atender  force,  but  privately  assisted  with  a  supply  of  money. 

Seo.  XLIII.  (a J  History  has  not  left  materials  for  an  accurate  account  of  the 
four  nations  here  enumerated.  The  commentators,  however,  assign  their  territorien 
fn  the  following  manner.  Tbe  Marsignians  dwelt  on  the  n6rth-east  of  Bohemia, 
near  tbe  Viadrus  (now  the  Oder),  which  rises  in  Moravia,  and  runs  through  Silesia^ 
Brandenlrourg,  and  Pomeraoia  into  the  Baltic.  The  Gotbinians  inhabited  part  of 
Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  Osians  bordered  on  the  last  people,  and  extended  as  far 
•s  tha  Danube.  The  Bnriaas  wen  iCtCled  near  the  Krapa«k  nounUins,  and  the 
fonrces  of  the  Vistula, 
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Cb)  PtoieiDy  DM'iilioDt  iroB-mioei  in  or  imr  the  country  of  the  QvadUns.  The 
Goibioiaus  Imboured  in  tbo«e  roiDei,«iid  liad  therefore,  sayi  Tacitus,  more  nason 
to  be  «»ham<d  of  their  aabniMtioa.  This  is  well  explained  by  Erncs^t,  ibe  Geraaa 
•ditor  ;  tbey  had  iron,  aod  did  uot  make  ote  of  it  to  assert  their  liberty.  The  ma- 
•wer  of  Solon  to  Crosas,  kiog of  Lydia,  is  well  known;  The  people,  heiaidy' 
who  have  roost  iron,  will  be  masters  of  all  yoar  gold.  The  Gotbiniaas  did  not  an- 
ilersinod  that  plain  and  obf  ious  Irutb. 

fej  These  are  the  mountains   between  Moravia,  Hnng^ary,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

CdJ  The  nation  of  the  Ly^ians  inhabited  part  of  Silesia,  of  Prussia,  aod  Po- 
land as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  Tliey  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  AnaalS| 
b.  aii.  8.99. 

•  (ej  The  situation  of  these  sererst  tribes  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. Brotier,  and  other  learned  critics,  place  them  in  Silesia,  Braadenbonrf, 
and  Poland,  between  the  Vindrus  (the  Oder)  and  the  Vutula.  Sumc  of  the  com- 
mentators will  haTC  it,  that  the  word  SiUiia  was  derived  from  the  people  called  the 
£lv«i  AN 0.  The  etymology  seems  to  be  strained,  and  how  it  is  suppuited  does  uot 
merit  further  enquiry. 

(^fj  It  has  been  cbsenrcd  (s.  ix.  note  oj,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  amusrd 
themsri res  with  a  discovery  of  their  own  deities  in  tl  e  rarious  ubjectK  of  sopersti- 
tious  Tencration  among  the  barbarous  natiana,  which  their  arma  had  oTCi-awed  or 
conquered.  The  Romans  worshipped  Castor  and  Pollux,  ai;  two  starn  propitioasto 
mariners:  Horace  calls  them  Fra/ret  HeUnw,  lucida sidera \  but  it  ia  nut  probable 
that  the  Naharvalians  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  mythology.  Durin;:  a  storm  they 
faw  meteors  aod  glittering  lights  on  the  sails  and  masts  of  ships.  Cuosidering  tboM 
(Mhaiations  as  the  forerunners  of  an  approaching  calm,  they  deified  thai  pbeuomc* 
Don,  and  paid  their  adoration  to  it.  Seneca  has  deacritied  it  with  exactness:  in 
storms,  he  says,  Castor  and  Pollux  shine  like  stars  on  the  sails  of  the  vessel,  aad 
the  mariners  then  conceive  timt  they  arc  fuToured  by  those  deities.  It^  magnA  «8h 
p0stafe  apparent  quasi  ttellat  vlo  intidtntet :  adjuvari  te  turn  periclitantes  exis/oaas^ 
Pollucis  et  Catioris  fiumine  Sen.  Natural.  Quiest.  lib  i.  s.  i.  The  Naharraliaas, 
who  dwelt  m'arthe  Baltic,  were  well  acquainted  with  %hi%  igni*  JaiuuSj  and  called  it, 
in  their  own  language,  by  the  name  of  Al/j^^  or  Alp^  which,  accordin^p  to  Keyskr 
(see  his  Celtic  Antiquities),  is  still  the  term  among  the  northern  nations  fpr  the 
genii  of  the  mouotainii.  Tacitus,  it  is  most  likely,  changed  the  word  to  Alcis; 
)iot  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  Castor  and  Pollux  entered  into  the  idea  of  rude  bar- 
liariaos,  is  a  supposition  too  improbable.  The  Germans  woi'shipped,  aa  Cesar  says 
those  objects  of  sight  by  which  Uiey  were  benefitted  ;  they  saw  the  operations  of  Ba> 
tnre,  and  thought  them  the  immediate  effect  of  a  deity  prcaiding  ia  that  depart- 
ment. The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  the  same.  When  they  found  among  barbarians 
la  god  of  war,  a  god  of  thunder,  or  a  goddess  of  lore,  they  found  theb  own  ditiai- 
tics,  and  made  their  religion  universal.  The  late  Dr.  Musgrave^  in  hia  Disaertatioa 
on  the  Grecian  Mythology,  was  aware  of  this  national  vanity,  and,  a<cordinglyi 
pbserves  that  the  Greeks  were  aagacious  enough  to  find  out  their  own  gods  in  Persia, 
notwithstanding  the  kno^n  contrariety  of  the  two  religions.  The  Persians,  we  are 
told,  worshipped  JupiTCR  under  the  name  of  Oromasdks  ;  Hadbs  onder  the 
pfme  of  AniWAifiuS}  and  Vcnus  under  the  name  of  Mitra.  It  was  the  same 
yrlth  respf  ct  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls.  The  many  peculiar  anperatitiona  of  the 
drnids  were  so  totally  IVireign  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  Romans,  as  to  preclude 
fvery  idea  of  one  nation  having  borrowed  from  tbeqtber.  Yi;t  Cseaer  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Mihbrta; 
mesning,  as  may  be  supposed,  certain  gods  corresponding  in  their  attributes  to 
those  so  denominated  faf  I) is  countrymen.  The  gods  of  Scandinavia  were  in  later 
times  consubstantiated,  in  like  manner,  with  the  gods  of  Lattnm;  but  no  one  will 
pretend  that  their  Wooew,  Thor,  and  f  rica,  were  copies  of  JOPiTER,  Meb- 
fJU^T,  and  Yen  v|.    4nd  yet,  when  tb^  GoUif  quae  to  internii^  with  |be  |U|naii>, 
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they  found  resemblance  enoafi^h  belweeo  their  godi  to  translate  each  of  thoae  werdtf 
hy  the  other,  and  this  cuatom  appears  so  uuivemal,  that  we  hare  im>  other  way  of 
rendering  Wednesday, THURt»AY,«Dd  Friday,  into  Latin,  but  by  calling  them 
Dies  Merci}rii,JovI8,  and  Veneris.  Sec  Musgrave on  the  Grecian  Mythology^ 
^  pri3 — 15.  Hence  we  may  concIude|»tbat  though  Tacitus  finds  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux among  a  race  of  savages  bordering  on  the  Baltic^  it  was,  notwithstanding,  no- 
thing more  than  some  of  tbe  attributes  of  those  mythological  deities,  whom  agrosf 
mad  ignorant  pei>ple  worshipped  under  the  name  of  ALFr,  or  Alp,  changed  by  the 
Roman  author  into  the  word  Alcis.  But  It  is  observable,  that  Tacitns  throws 
from  himself  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  Castor  aud  Pollux,  since  he  addo  ex- 
pressly, that  he  follows  the. Roman  interpretation  :  interpretatione  Romana  Castorem 
PoUucem^ue  memoront.  Whoever  is  desirous  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  German 
and  Scaudinaytan  gods,  will  find  a  full  account  in  the  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i. 
eh.  6  ;  as  also  in  Schedios,  De  Oiis  Germanis.  it^s  evident  in  Verstegan^s  British 
Antiquities,  that  the  German  and  other  northern  nations  worshipped  the  Son  and 
Moon,  whence  were  derived  Sunday  nnd  Monday;  and  also  TuiSTO,  Woden,  TnoR^ 
Frica  or  Frer,  and  SEATgR,  called  Saturn  by  the  Roman  writers;  and  thence 
we  have  Tuesday,  Wednc-sday,  Thursday,  Friday,  aud  Saturday,  formed  in  regular' 
succession,  from  the  deities  above  enumerated.  In  that  ^ode  system  of  theology^ 
the  national  vanity  of  thcGreeka  and  Romans  found  Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  auif 
the  rest.    See  this  trabt,  s.  ix.  note  fo^, 

fgj  The  custom  of  painting  the  body  has  been  In  general  use  among  all  savagar 
nations,  for  ornament,  as  well  •»  terror  in  the  day  of  battle.  Caesar  says,  the  Britons 
in  general  paint  themselves  with  woad,  which  gives  a  blue  cast  to  the  skin,  and 
makes  them  look  dreadful  in  battle.  Book  v.  s.  U.  The  elder  Pliny  (b.  xxii.  s.  i.)* 
mentions  tbe  same  custom  among  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  say  that  the  Britons,  who  retired  to  the  hills  of  Caledonia,  were  called' 
PiCTS,  from  the  custom  of  painting  their  bodies  and  their  shields*  Fo^  ap  account' 
of  the  same  practice  among  the  tribes  of  North  America,  see  Creuxius,  Hisforia 
Canadensis^  p.  70. 

('hj  The  Outhonea  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Vistula,  in  part  of  Poiderania 
and  the  north-west  of  Poland.  If  they  were  not  the  same  as  the  (jlotht,  who  wilf 
be  mentioned  hereaflec,  they  were  most  probably  in  alliance  with  that  famous  people.' 

CO  The  Rngians  were  situated  on  the  lialtic  shore.  The  town  of  Rocieiiwald^ 
and  the  isle  of  Rvgen  are  subsisting  memorials  of  this  people  and  their  name.  The 
Lemovians  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rugians  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
near  the  city  of  Dantzig.  History  has  recorded  the  exploits  of  tbe  HBRtLi^ 
who  afterwards  inhabited  the  territory  of  the  last-mentioned  people/  and  were  the 
first  of  the  Germans  who,,  under  Odoac»r,  established  themssWes  in  Italy;  bul 
with  regard  to  tbe  Rugians  there  are  no  lights  to  guide  ns* 

Sec.  XLIV.  ^aj  Tbe  Suiones  occupied  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  isles  of  Fumen^ 
Langland,  Zeeland,  &c.  From  them  and  the  Cimbrians  isstfed  forth  the  NnrmanT 
race,  who  carried  the  terror  of  their  arms  through  sereral  parts  of  Europe,  and  at 
length  took  possession  of  ihe  fertile  province  in  France,  which  derived  from  those 
adventurers  the  present  name  of  Normandy.  The  Goths,  the  VisiooTSs,  and 
Ostrogoths,  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  took  tbe  city  of  Rome,  which  had 
tainly  promised  itself  an  eternal  duration,  and  boasted  of  the  immovable  stone  of 
the  capitol :  capitoii  immobile  taxum.  The  laws  of  the  Visigoths  ai^e  Atill  extant,  but 
they  have  not  the  simplicity  of  the  German  laws.  Tbe  SuiOMBS  are  said  by  Ta- 
citds  to  bate  dwelt  in  the  ocean;  ipso  in  oewno.  Scandinavia  (the  ancient  name  of 
Sweden  and  Norway)  was  supposed  to  be  an  island.  Pliny  says,  that  the  Baltic 
Sea  (which  be  calls  Codan us  Sir  us)  is  filled  with  a  number  of  islands,  of  which 
Scandinavia  is  tbe  largest ;  but  no  more  than  a  small  portion  of  it  was  hnewn  to  the 
Homane.    Flwff  lib.  it.  s.  19. 
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fhj  The  naval  force  of  the  Snionet  wat  for  « 1oo|^  time  coBiiderable.  Tbctr  ik- 
•cendanU  in  the  elevcntb  crntury  had  the  bonoar  of  framiDg  the  code  of  natttkal 
laws,  which  were  published  at  Wigby,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle  of  Gothland.  The 
Worth  American  tribes  hnild  their  canoea  in  the  same  form.  The  rxtreroitiea  termi^ 
vaie  io  two  sharp  points  \  su  that^  in  order  tb  %o  backward,  the  canoe-men  hava 
only  to  change  offices.  He  who  remains  behind,  steers  with  bis  oar.  All  tbe  ca* 
noes,  the  smallest  not  excepted,  carry  sail,  and  with  n  favourable  wind  make 
fwenty  lenj^ofes  a  day.    Charlevoix,  letter  xxii. 

fc)  The  loTP  of  money  is  here  assigned  as  the  cause  of  that  state  of  slaTcry  in 
which  tbe  Suiones  were  content  to  lire.  Tbe  obceryatioo  is  worthy  of  Tacit  na,  wfia 
upon  tlTiis  occasion  called  fo  mind  the  good  old  republic,  and  knew  that 'the  great 
revolution  that  happened  was  occasioned  by  a  total  change  of  principle  j  that 
is,  by  substitutinjif  a  passion  for  riches  in  tbe  room  of  ancient  virtue.  As  a  proof  of 
the  vast  wealth  of  the  StriONEs.^Adam  of  Bremen  (Ecclesiaatical  History,  c.  833) 
dt^scribes  a  temple  built  at  tJbsula  (now  tJppsl),  not  far  from*  tbe  cities  of  ^ictona 
and  Birra.  The  temple,  he  sayr,  is  richly  adorned  with  gold,  and  the  people  wor- 
ship the  statues  of  their  principal  gods.  TboiC  is  seated  on  a  couch,  with  Wodew 
on  one  side,  and  Fkiga  on  the  other,  Stockholm,  the  present  capital  of  Sweden, 
rose  out  of  the  ruiim  of  the  two  ancient  cities  of  Sictona  and  Birca.  The  crown 
among  the  Suiones  is  said  by  the  learned  to  have  been  hereditary,  not  elective ;  and 
this  seems  to  he  fairly  inferred  from  an  arbitrary  government,  that  knew  no  limita- 
tions, no  uncertain  or  precarions  rule  of  sobmisnion. 

Sec  XLV.  f'aj  The  Frozen  Ocean,  which  begins  in  latitude  8i,  can  tcnrce  be 
deemed  navigable.  That  tbi»  sea  was  meant  by  Tacitus,  is  by  no  means  certain. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  had  in  contemplation  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bal* 
tic  Sea,  with  the  gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia,  which  arc  frozen  every  winter,  and, 
consequently,  impracticable  to  mariners. 

(hj  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  northern  climates,  the  sun,  in  some  latitudes,  ia 
above  the  horizon  during  the  four  and  twenty  hours  \  in  others  still  more  to  the 
north,  an  entire  anontb,  and  at  the  pole  full  six  months.  Astronomy  was  not  welt 
understood  in  the  days  of  Tariti\6  :  hence  the  idea  of  the  son  emerging  out  of  the 
•ea,-  and  the  horses  of  the  god  being  visible.  Tacitus  has  given  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion, like  that  in  Juvenal  (sat.  aiv.  v.  980)^  which  mentions  tbe  sun  biasing  in  tbe 
Herculean  gulf. 

Audiet  Herculeo  stridentem  gur^ite  solem. 

(e)  The  ancients  thought  that  the  ocean  was  the  boi|odary  of  nature,  and  that 
no  land  lay  beyond  it..  Thus  Curtins,  speaking  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  says-, 
that  Nature  can  proceed  no  further.  Ne  Naturam  quidem  longiu$poist  procedert. 
Lib.  ix.  s.  38.  He  afterwards  talks  of  Alcxander'^a  entering  that  sea  which  Nature 
designed  as  the  utmost  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  Licebit  decnrrert  «a  tV/acf  mare, 
^uod  nbtu  humanit  termimim  roluit  esse  Natura.     Lib.  ix.  s.  8. 

("dj  The  £styans  inhabited  tbe  kingdom  of  Prussia,  Samogitia  and  Conrlaad, 
and  the  palatinate  of  Livonia.  La  Bletterie  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  called 
jEsTYi  from  the  word  Est,  because  they  were  sitnatcd  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ger« 
many,  on  the  borders  of  the  Suevian  Ocean,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  Their  language 
bore  an  aflSnity  io  the  British,  becauee  the  people,  lying  contiguous  to  Sarmatia, 
retained  the  Scythico-Cettic  dialect,  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  atae  among 
the  Britons. 

CdJ  Frea,  or  FeicAjWss  deemed  to  be  the  mother  of  the  gods.  See  Northern 
Antiquities,  and  s.  xi.  note  (tj.  Brmit-r  says,  that  vestiges  of  their  symbolic  re- 
presentation are  still  subsisting  in  Sweden,  where  the  peasants,  in  the  month  of 
February  (the  season  formerly  sacred  to  the  Frea),  make  boars  of  past«-,  and  use 
them  in  auprrstitious  ceremonies.  Sec  Eccard,  De  Rebus  Fraoclae  Orientalise 
torn.  i.  p.  40<). 
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(t)  Pliny  (b.  mtXTiii.  •.  3)  agree*  with  Tacitus  that  amber,  or  tttcctnam,  was  by 

theGermaDS  called  ^/e«Mm ;  a  word  Utiotsed    from   OLB88,  or  GLA8B.     He  say  a, 

that  it  was  fouod  io  f^reat  qaantitTes  in  the  islaoda  of  the  nortbern  seas,  aod  that 

one  of  those  islsnda,  remarkably  prodncti^e,  waa  kuowo  by  the  name  of  Ole$saria. 

The  Greeks  nsed  the  word  eiecirum  for  amber,  and  thence  gave  to  the  places  that  pro-* 

dnced  th^  sobstance  the  name  of  Electridbb;  bat,  confoundiog  the  VenbtI 

(now  the  Veoctiaos)  with  the  VehedI,  who  dwelt  on  tbe'bordert  of  Sarmatia,  and 

were  the  conreyers  of  amber  Into  Italy,  they  erroneously  supposed  that  the  tub- 

■(ance,  which  they  so  much  admired,  waa  gathered  on  the  bftoks  of  the  Eridamui, 

BOW  the  Po.  Adopting  that  mistake,  the  poets  feigned  that  the  sisters  of  Pheton  were 

converted  iuto  poplars,  aod  that  their  tears,  distilling  through  the  pores  of  the  trees, 

formed  the  concretion,  which  served  to  embellish  the  di-ess  of  the  Raman  ladies. 

^  lode,  flaunt  lachrymse  ^  stillataque  sole  rigescuat 

De  ramis  electra  uovis,  quae  lucidus  amnis 

Excipit,  et  noribus  mittit  gestanda  Latiois.     Mbtamoiiph.  lib.  ii.  v.  964* 

Authors  make-mention  of  other  places,  besides  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  amber 
is  gathered  ;  snch  as  the  coast  of  Marseilles,  and  divers  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
even  America  ;  but  Hartmsn,  who  wrote  the  History  ^  the  Prutsian  Amber ^  treats 
all  tho«e  accounts  as  fables,  and  denies  amber  to  be  found  any  where  but  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  vix.  Poland,  Silesia,  Jutland,  Hoistein,  and  Den- 
mark; but  most  of  all  in  Prussia,  where  the  amber  gathered  on  the  coast  yield* 
that  prince  a  handsome  revenue.     See  Chamher^s  Dictionary,  verbo  Amber. 

(f)  Naturalists  are  much  divided  as  to  the  origin  of  amber ^  and  to  what  class  of 
b(i)dies  it  bclungs  ;  some  referring  it  to  the  vegetable,  others  to  the  mineral,  and 
some  even  to  the  animal  kingdom.  Its  natural  history,  and  its  chemical  analysis, 
afford  something  in  favour  of  each  opinion.  Some  have  imagined  it  a  coBcretioa 
of  the  tears  of  birds,  or  the  urine  of  certain  beasts  ;  and  others,  a  congelatiois 
formed  io  ihe  Baltic  sea,  or  in  fountains,  where  it  is  found  swimmtng  like  pitch. 
On  the  other  band  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  bitumen  trickling  into  the  se» 
from  subterraneous  sources,  and,  when  concreted,  thrown  ashore  by  the  waves^ 
This  last  opinion  seems  now  to  be  discarded.  Many  contend,  that  it  Is  produced 
in  Prussia  by  mixing  with  the  vitriolic  salts  aWunding  in  that  country,  and,  ite 
fluidity  being  fixed,  it  congeals  into  what  we  call  amher.  The  chemists  are  as  mucbr 
divided -as  the  natiiraliats  ;  some  of  them  refer' it  to  the  class  of  sulphurs  or  biti»> 
mens,  while  others  contend  that  it  is  of  the  vegetable  kind,  from  its  resolving  into 
the  same  principles  with  vegetables  ;  viz.  water,  spirit,  salt,  and  oil.  See  Cham-^ 
ber's  Dictionary,  To  decide  between  so  many  contending  parties  is  not  the  bosi- 
ness  of  these  annotations  *,  but  that  amber  is  not  a  mineral  or  subterraneous  sub- 
stance, may  be  inferred  from  the /piders,  ants,  and  bees,  and  other  insects,  which 
are  alnnist  oniversally  found  in  the  transparent  body.      Pope,  in  his  satirical  style^ 

has  said, 

Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 

Of  hairs,  and  straws,  and  dirt, aod  grubs,  and  worms; 
The  things,- we  know,  are  neither  rich'nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 
If  the  authority  of  another  poet  may  be  admitted,  Martial  has  removed  the  won* 
der.     He  tells  us,  in  three  beautiful  epigrams,  that  amber  is  a  distillation  from  the 
branches  of  Ihe  poplar  •,  that  in  its  fluid  state  it  catches  various  insects,  and  after- 
wards,  hardening  into  a  solid  substance,  incloses   them  in  a  tomb  that  enhances 
their  value.    The  classical  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  plei^sed  to  find  Martial^s  elegant 
Tcrses  inserted  in  this  place.    The  first  is  on  a  bee  inclosed  in  amber: 
Et  latet,  et  luneet  Pbactontide  condita  gutta, 

Ct  videatur  apis  nectare  clause  suo : 
Dignum  tantorum  pretinm  tolit  illalabornm, 
Credibile  est  ipsam  sic  voluisse  mori.  Lib.  tv.  epig.  3i«  • 
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The  second  desrribet  a  viper  cavf  bt  is  ibe  trauparciit  svlMtMicc,  where  it  h»  • 
■obler  tomb  Ibau  Cleopatra. 

Flenttbut  Heliadum  ramie  d«m  Ttpera  eerpit, 
Fliixit  in  obfflantem  saccioa  gpemma  fermoi. 
QuK  dom  miratvr  pittirai  sc  rore  tcneri, 

Concretu  ri^vit  eiocta  repentc  gela^ 
Ne  tibi  rej^li  placeap^  Cleopatra,  aepnlchroy 

Vipera  «i  tamulo  DObiliore  jacet.  .Lib.  it.  epig.  59. 

The  Ibird  epi|rraro  detrvibr*  an  ant  entombed  in  tbe  eame  maimer : 
Dam  Phaeiootea  fdtmira  vagatsr  io  umbr4, 

Implicail  teouem  sacctna  guttaferam.  ^    . 

Sic  m<Nlo  qva^  fuerat  vit4  contempta  maocDte,  ^ 

Funeribna  facta  est  oanc  pretiosa  aaii.  Lib.  Ti  epi|^.  is. 

Wbetber  Martial  had  tnlficient  physical  knowledge,  may  atill  be  matter  of  doabt  j 
bat  a  late  writer  (Formey,  of  the  Acadero)^at  Beriio),  who  pnraned  bis  inqviry  with 
unwearied  diligeoce,  has  concluded,  not  witboot  probability,  that  amber  is  a  flaid 
ibat  ootes  from  pine  and  poplar  trees 

CgJ  The  Sitooe^,  according  to  Brotler  and  others,  were  tbe  inbnbitants  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  since  they  are  mentioned  an  a  people  included  in  the  general  name  of  the 
Suerian  nation,  au  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  extent  of  that  prodigious  terri- 
iory,  reaching  f^om  tbe  Baltic  to  tbe  Danube.  The  state  of  slaT<>ry,  to  which  they 
submitted,  is  mentioned  in  the  emphatic  manner  of  Tacitus.  They  degeoeratfd 
from  liberty,  because  they  were  content  to  be  slaves  in  a  land  of  freedom  ;  and  tkey 
were  sunk  beneath  tbe  nsaal  debasement  uf  servitude,  because  they  endured  Ike 
falling  yoke  of  a  female  reign.  Tacitus  makes  that  re6ection  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Roman  irepublican,  who  knew  that  it  was  the  policy  of  bis  country,  not  to  suffer 
the  so Aer  sex  to  intermeddle  in  any  department  of  the  state.  The  ladi^at  Rome 
were,  during  their  whole  live^,  subject  to  tbe  authority  of  their  latbfra,  their  hsi- 
hands,  or  their  brothers.  From  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquin  family,  no  title al- 
Inding  to  tbe  rank  or  employment  of  the  husband,  was  annexed  -tu  the  wife.  There 
were  no  terms  in  the  Lalin  language  to  siKuify  $enotre*s,  dictatrest ,  fw  ewea  em- 
press. Wheu  the  fathers  were  willing  to  lavish  titles  snd  dignities  00  Uvia,  tbe 
mother  of  Tiberius,  that  politic  prince  restrained  their  zeal  by  reminding  thrai, 
that  it  was  a  state  maxim  not  to  be  prodigal  of  booonrs  in  favour  of  vomes. 
Annals,  b.  i.  s.  14.  Freinshemius,  who,  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  has  given  s 
description  of  Germany,  is  angry  with  Tacitus  for  the  opinidn  which  so  pointedly 
proscribes  a  female  reign.  He  says  (b.  riv.  s.  3i.)  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitai, 
Norway  was  |[ovcrned  by  a  queen  distinguished  by  her  spirit  of  enterprise.  Re 
adds,  that  there  has  been  a  succession  of  other  heroines,  whose  wisdom,  magnsni- 
mity,  and  warlike  achievements,  the  glory  of  the  proudest  monarch  has  not  beca 
able  to  surpass.  But  Freinshemius,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  bistoringrapher 
to  Christ iua,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  bis  work  is  dedicated  to  his  Royal  mistress. 

Sec.  XLVI.  ("aj  The  Peuciuian^,  oiYen  known  by  the  name  of  Bastarnians, sad 
so  called  hy  Piiny,  dwelt  on  the  ra^tern  side  of  Germany,  and  extended  as  far  as 
the  island  now  called  Picxina,  which  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  afsr 
the  Pontic  Sea.  The  territory  of  the  Venedians,  a  contigooos  people,  lay  on  the 
north-east  side  of  Germany,  and  stretclied  over  a  long  tract  of  coouiry  as  far  as  tbe 
SlVVB  Venedicus,  now  the  gulf  uf  Dantrig.  When  the  German  nations  bunt 
into  Italy,  France,  and  S|>ain,  the  Venedians,  who  were  also  called  Win  ED  I,  settled 
on  vacant  Isnds  between  the  Visluls  and  the  Elbe,  and  aoon  after  crossed  the 
Danube, io  plant  themselves  in  Dalmatia,  Illyrirnm,  and  Caroiola,  near  the  Noric 
Alps.  Their  langusge  was  the  Sclavoniau,  which  subsists  at  this  day.  The  Ttn- 
II I A  Ns  are  described  by  Pliny,  who  calls  their  country  Eningia,  but,  as  Brotier 
observes,  tbe   better  reading  seems  to  be  Feningia ;  now  Finland,  •  pmviacc 
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CO  J  Sarmatia  (as  hat  b««D  menlioDcd  a.  I .  note  cj  was  divided  from  Germany  by 
the  Vistala,  and  a  range  of  moantaiiis;  but  ttill  we  find  that,  toward*  the  north, 
part  of  the  country  on  the  east  aide  of  that  river  wae  supposed  to  belonf;  to  Ger- 
many, and  was  called  Germania  Transvistulana.  Tacitus,  however,  at* 
•i%M  all  beyond  the  Vtstnia  to  Sarmalia.  Modern  geographers,  npoif  the  authority 
•f  Pliny  and  other  writers,  considered  the  Penciniant  and  Venedians  as  German 
nations,  and  therefore,*in  their  charts,  called  their  territory  by  the  name  of  Ger* 
MANO^Sarmatia.  It  is  evident  that,  living  beyond  the  Vistula,  they  were  {Pro- 
perly iohahitants  of  Sarmatia,  tboutch  thcljr  language,  their  modes  of '  life,  and 
Ibeir  apparel,  clearly  demonstrate  a  German  origin. 

fcj  The  Fenninns,  or,  in  modern  language,  the  Finlanders,  were  settled  in  Scan* 
dinavia,  which  was  reckoned  part  of  Germany.  The  reader  will  find  in  Warne- 
fr id's  History  (DaGestis  Langobard.  lib.  v.)  an  account  of  the  poverty  and  ss- 
-vage  manners  of  these  people,  perfectly  coinciding  with  what  we  are  told  by  Ta- 
citus. '*  The  ScRiTOFiNNi  (for  so  he  calls  the  Fenoi)  are  surrounded  with  snow 
in  the  midst  of  summer ;  and  being  in  point  of  sagacity  almost  on  a  lerel  with  the 
brute  creation,  they  live  on  the  raw  6csh  of  wild  animals,  and  use  the  hides  for 
their  clothing.  For  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  wild  beasts,  they  have  the  art  of 
bendine  pieces  of  wood  into  the  shape  of  lubow,  and  with  these  they  spring  an4 
leap  amidst  the  snows.'**  Brotier  sees  in  this  account  a  resemblance  of  the  snoir 
fhoes,  or  rsquets,  used  by  the  North  American  savages.     See  Charlevoix,  let.  xiv. 

fdj  Having  nothing,  they  were  secure  against  the  violence  of  men ;  and  they  had- 
no  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Seneca  has  a. similar  sentiment. 
He  snys  in  commendation  of  poverty,  What  can  be  happier  than  that  statef  which 
promises  perpetual  liberty,  without  an  idea  of  danger  from  man,  without  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  wrath  of  the  gods  ?  Qttanto  hoc  majus  eti,  quo  promittitur  per* 
pttua  Itbtrtat^  nuUius  nee  kominis  nee  Dei  timor  ?  Epist.  xvii.  Delivered  by  their 
extreme 'poverty  from  all  apprehensions,  this  rude  and  simple  people  bad  no  desires 
beyond  their  wretched  condition:  like  Abdalominus  the  gardener,  in  Qnintiut 
Curtius,  they  bad  nothing,  and'  they  wanted  nothing.  Nihil  habenti,  nihit  d^fuit. 
The  Hellosians  and  Oxioniaos,  who  are  the  last  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
are  supposed  by  learned  antiquarians  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  them,  than  that  fame  reported  them  to  be  an  ambignons  misfrtura 
of  tlie  human  countenance  and  the  limba  of  wild  beasts.  What  gave  birth  to  those 
ancient  fables  was,  probably,  the  dress  of  theinatives,  who,  in  those  regions  of  frost 
and  snow,  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  animals,  like  the  Samojedes,  9nd  other 
lavage  nations  near  the  Frosen  Ocean.  Bnt  'to  amuse  his  readers  with  a  fabulous 
ifarrative  was  not  the  design  of  such  an  author  as  Tacitus.  He  was  not  writinga 
romance*  He  meant  to  give,  upon  the  fullest  information,  an  authentif  account  of 
a  people,  whose  fierce  and  unconquerable  love  of  liberty,  was,  as  be  says  himself, 
more  dangerous  to  the  Roman  empire  than  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  oriental  mo- 
narchs.  He  has  accordingly  left,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  Germans,  a  faithful  pic* 
ture  of  society  in  its  wild  uncultivated  state.  His  work,  compendious  as  it  is, 
laay  be  ftiirly  called  the  most  precious  monnnfent.  of  antiquity. 

Some  critics  have  imagined  that  the  great  author  wrote  from  Invention,  intending, 
by  a  fictitious  draught  of  snvage  manners,  to  give  a 'political  satire  on  the  manners, 
ot  the  Romans,  like  the  Gullirer  of  Swift.  But  in  answer  to  those  who,  in  thifl 
instance  as  well  as  many  others,  bav?  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  it  any  ' 
be  asked,  how  it  has  happened,  that  the  manners  here  delineated  i  r:  a  counterpart 
of  the  aavage  customs  of  Canada,  nnd  other  parta  of  America  ?  P  e  same  causes 
have  produced  the  same  effects  in  both  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  bee  i  the  scope  of 
the  foregoing  notes  to  point  out  the  similitude  as  often  as  it  occurred.  The  likeness 
ia  f o  striking,  that  it  serves  to  confirm  the  account  giving  by  Tacitus,  and  to  prove, 
tn^4  »  donbty  that  iie  dww  hit  colouring  from  oature,  not  froip  the  stoFe)ionK  of 
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m  \ire\j  imagiBatioa.  The  force  of  this  ftr^oineDl  wu  felt  by  Dr.  RobrrlBon;  aad 
be  hM  accordiaglyjornied  s  compflrUou  betweco  the  Mirieot  Geraaus  mad  rbc  amrmgm 
tribci  of  America,  which  the  reader  will  find,  Hitt.  qf  Ckarlet  V.  vol.  I.  p.  850. 

It  may  be  aaked,  ia  the  aecond  place,  how  it  liaa  happened,  that  the  mannera  at 
the  ancieot  Germana  can  be  traced  with  8o  much  certainty  in  all  the  covntrics  of 
Europe  ?  The  anawcr  it  obviooa.  The  dt^cendantt  of  those  people,  when  tbcy  mads 
their  irmptioB  into  Fra«ce,  Spain,  and  Italy,  carried  with  them  the  maDaers  of  their 
coBDtry,  and  foanded  laws,  w^ich  tprung  from  the  aamc  aourcc.  The  codes  still 
extant,  toch  aa  the  Satic,  the  Kipuarian,  the  Burguodiau,  the  Lombard,  and  many 
othcra,  CTidentty  bespeak  their  German  origin.  The  Anglo-Saxon  goTemment  i« 
this  country  plainly  abowa  from  what  aoil  it  sprung.  The  micbel  gemote,  or  greaC 
meeting ;  the  arittena-gemote,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men ;  the  shirea,  the  hnndreda* 
'the  compoaitioo  for  homicide,  and,  above  all,  the  limited  authority  of  the  klii|r^  as 
Tacitna  expreaaca  it j  nee  regibusit^fintta  aut  libera  poie$tas^  are  manifest  proo6  of  tb« 
obligation  the  people  of  England  are  under  to  their  German  ancestors  for  tbat  frc« 
coiutitntioB,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  stood  the  abock  of  civil  wars,  and, 
though  often  tottering  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  still  reara  its  bead,  the  pride  of 
c?ery  honest  Briton,  end  the  wonder  of  foreign  nations: 

rulturaque  semper 
Stat,  mirum !  moles. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  knew  how  to  be  profound  with  ease  and  elegasoe^ 
baa  truly  said.  If  we  would  investigate  the  elements  of  the  Engliah  laws,  the  origi- 
nals should  be  traced  to  their  fountains;  to  the  customs  of  the  Britous  and  Germana^ 
M  recorded  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus ;  to  the  codes  of  the  northern  nations,  and,  mora 
especially,  to  those  of  the  Saxon  princes ;  but  above  all,  to  t^at  inexhaustible  reser- 
voir of  anli<|oilies,  the  Feodal  Law,  or,  as  Spelnian  has  intitled  it,  the  Law  of- 
Nations  in  our  Western  Orb.  See  vol.  i.  p,  36.  The  same  observation  has  beea 
made  by  Vertot  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  French  monarchy,  whicb 
•tood,  for  a  Icngth^f  time,  on  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  till  the  three  estates, 
or  general  council  of  the  realm,  were  merged  in  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  impro- 
perly called  a  parliament.  Vectut  has  given  a  compendious  view  of  Tacitus,  and 
by  a  carious  parallel  between  the  manners  of  the  Franks  and  those  of  the  aDcicnt 
Germans,  has  clearly  shewn  the  origin  of  the  French  constitution.  See  three  diisser. 
tatloos  in  the  Memoirs  0/  tke  Academy  qf  Belles  Lettre*^  vol .  ii.  4to  edit.  Tlmse 
pcieesara  a  jnst  commentary  on  Tacitus;  and  if  we  add  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  otbsr  parts  of  Europe,  we  shall  be  of  opinion  with  Mootesquii-n,  that  **  ia  Cc!sar 
*^  and  Tacitus  we  mad  the  code  of  Barbarian  laws,  and  in  the  code  we  read  Ccesar 
"  and  Tacitus.** 

BWD  or  TRB  VOTES  OH  THB  MANNERS  OF  THE  GERMANS. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  AGRICOLA. 


THIS  work  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  been  written  before  the 
Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  in  the  third  consulship  of  the  emperor 
Kerva,  and  the  second  of  Vergintus  Rufus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  850,  and  of  the 
Christian  sera  97.  Brotier  accedes  to  thisopisioo ;  but  the  reason  which  lie  assigas, 
does  npt  seem  to  l>^ satisfactory.  He  observes  that  Tacitus,  in  the  third  section, 
mentions  the  emperor  Nerva;  but  as  he  does  not  call  him  DiTUS  Nbrva,  thedei- 
lied  Ncrra,  the  learned  commentator  infers  that  Nerva  was  still  living.  This  reason* 
ing  might  bare  some  weight,  if  we  did  not  read,  in  aectton  xliv,  that  it  was  the 
ardent  wish  of  Ag ricola,  that  he  might  live  to  behold  Tngan  in  the  imperial  seat* 
If  Nerva  was  then  alive,  the  wisb  to  ses  anotber  in  bis  room  would  have  beea  aa 
awkward  complimoil  to  tbe  reigniog  prince.     It  is,  perhaps,  for  tbis  reason 
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that  Lipiiug  thinks  thii  rery  elegant  tract  was  wrilteo  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Manoera  of  the  Germans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Trojan.  The  qaestion 
Is  not  Tery  material^  since  conjecture  alone  mast  decide  it.  The  piece  itself  is 
admitted  to  Jm  a  masterpie^  in  the  Icind.  Tacitus  was  son-in-law  to  Agricola ;  and 
while  filial  piety  breathes  through  his  work,  be  ne^er  departs  from  the  integrity  of 
his  owe  character.  He  has  left  an  historical  monument  highly  interesting  to  twerj 
Briton,  who  wishes  to  know  the  manners  of  his  aocestdrs,  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  from  the  earliest  time  distinguished  the  natires  of  Britain.  **  Agricola,  at 
Hume  observes,  was  the  general,  who  finally  established  the  dominion  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  island.  He  gOTcrned  it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Tito9,  and  Domi- 
lian.  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  northward ;  defeated  the  Britons  in  every 
encounter,  pierced  into  the  forests  and  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduced  every 
state  to  subjection  in  the  soothem  parts  of  the  island,  and  chased  before  him  all  the 
men  of  fiercer  and  more  intractable  spirits,  who  deemed  war  and  death  itself  lesa 
Intolerable  than  servitude  under  the  victors.  He  defeated  them  in  a  derisive  action^ 
which  they  fought  under  Galgacos ;  and  having  fixed  a  chain  of  garrisons  between 
the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cat  off  the  ruder  and  more  barren  parts  of  the 
island,  and  secured  the  Roman  province  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  inhabi- 
tants. During  tl^cse  military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
introduced  laws  and  civility  among  the  Britons ;  taught  them  to  desire  and  raise  all 
the  conveniences  of  life ;  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  language  and  manners ; 
instructed  them  in  letters  and  science  ^  and  employed  every  expedient  to  render  those 
chains,  which  he  had  forged,  both  easy  and  agreeable  to  them."  Hume*s  jiist.rol. 
i.  p.  9.  In  this  passage  Mr.  Hume  has  given  a  summary  of  the  Life  of  Agricola. 
It  is  extended  by  Tacitus  in  a  style  mure  open  than  the  didtictic  form  of  the  Essay  on 
the  German  Manners  required,  but  still  with  the  precision,  both  in  sentiment  and 
diction,  'peculiar  to  the  author.  In  rich  but  subdued  colours  he  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  Agricola,  leaving  to  posterity  a  portion  of  history,  which  it  would  be  iu 
vain  to  seek  in  the  dry  gaxette  style  of  Suetonius,  or  iu  the  page  of  any  writer  of 
that  period. 

Sbc.  I.  ("aj  Injustice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from  a  variety  of  causes;  from 
inattention,  ignorance,  or  envy.  We  praise  the  past,  and  neglect  the  present. 
Vetera  exlolUmtUy  recentium  incttrion,  says  Tacitus,  Annals^  b.  ii.  s.  88.  Velleins 
Paterculua  makes  the  same  remark,  nnd  adds  the  reason.  We  envy  the  living,  and 
venerate  departed  merit ;  by  the  former  we  think  ourselves  overwhelmed  j  we  edify 
by  the  latter.  Praetentia  invidia^  praeterita  veneratione  prosequimur  -y  et  his  nos  obrui^ 
iUU  inttnd  credtmus.  Lib  ii.  s  93.  Before  either  Tacitus  or  Paterculus,  Horace 
had  expressed  the  same  sentiment : 

Virtutem  incolnmem  odimus, 

Snblalam  ex  oculis  querimus  invidt.  Lib.  iii.  ode  84. 

Though  living  virtue  we  despise; 
When  dead,  we  praise  it  to  the  skies. 
CbJ  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us,  that  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  when  recalled 
by  the  violence  of  the  people,  did  not  choose  to  stay  long  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow- 
citixeus,  because  envy,  the  common  vice  of  all  free  and  great' cities,  would  be  sure 
to  behold  rising* merit  with  a  malignant  eye.  Est  enim  hoc  commune  vitium  tn  mag'- 
nis  liherisque  civitatibusy  %t  invidia  gloriae  comes  sit,  et  Ubenter  de  Ms  detrahant,  quos 
eminere  videant  altius.    Corn.  Nep.  in  Chabri&.  s.  3. 

('cj  Cicero  has  left  a  beautiful  epistle  to  his  friend  Locceius,  earnestly  urging 
him  to  interweave  with  bis  history  of  Roman  affairs  a  full  account  of  Cicero's  con- 
salsbip,  and  the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  he  met  with  in  consequence  of  a 
firm  and  upright  administration.  This  request,  he  says,  an  ankward  basbfulness 
deterred  him  from  making  in  person  ;  but,  separated  as  they  then  were,  he  couM 
.    roL  »,  NO.  .15.  8  Y 
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npeak  with  confideaee ;  for  •  letter  does  ii*t  Uv«b.  Cermi  m€  team  €adem  Uet 
mgert  Mtpe  conantem  deterruit  pudor  ^dam  pmnk  9ubfU9tieui  ;  fum  mtme  exprmmam- 
mbstntaudaciut :  tpiitoia  enim  non  erubeaeit.  He  proceed  to  acknowledge  his  am- 
bitioB  to  lire  inliiftory ;  he  erovi  bis  hope  of  obtaioio;  from  the  rencBbrance  of 
after-age*  a  glorioua  iaiBM>rtality,  and  eren  tiM  plcaanrc  of  enjoying  hb  poatbo- 
voofl  imme  in  bU  own  lifetime.  .  If  bla  friend  abonld  not  comply  witb  bia  wiabes, 
he  threatens  to  undertake  the  work  bimaelf,  after  the  example  of  many  illnstrioan 
men,  who  bare  written  their  own  history.  He  ia,  bowerer,  aware  that  inch  a  pcr- 
Ibrmance  may  be  liable  to  many  objectlona.  When  a  praiae-worthy  action  occnm, 
tb«  anthor  mnat  apeak  of  himtelfwitb  reaerre  and  modcaty ;  and,  where  there  hap- 
pens  to  be  room  for  ceosore,  be  may  glide  over  the  pasaage,  or  earnlsb  it  witb  svt, 
or  pass  it  by  in  silence.  For  this  reaaon,  the  life  of  an  eminent  citizen,  written  by 
bimself,  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  and,  by  conaeqnence,  the  practice  ia  fallen 
Into  disrepute.  No  man,  the  critics  obserrc,  should  be  the  trumpeter  of  bin  owm 
Ume.  The  rery  public  criers,  who  declared  the  rictors  in  the  gymnastic  gnmen, 
nre  more  modeat:  tbey  crown  the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their  names  'with  ms 
audible  raice;  bnt  when,  in  their  turn,  they  buTe  gained  a  victory,  tbey  call  other 
criers  to  their  assistance,  that  they  tbemselres  may  not  be  the  publishers  of  their 
own  fame.  Qjitod  si  a  te  non  impttro^  hoc  ett^  n  qua  m  te  impedierit ;  cogcr  forta$^m 
faetrty  qnod  nonnulli  tape  reprehendmni ;  «cri6tfsi  ipte  de  aw,  muUarmm  fasten  ejr- 
mnpUf,  et  clarorumy  tirorum.  Sed,  piod  te  nonfugit,  kete  tmiit  in  hoe  g^nere  tritia  j  ctf 
verecundius  ipti  de  tete  scribant  neceese  erf,  ti  quid  eei  Umdandmm ;  et  puEtereamt^  as 
quid  forte  reprekendendnm  est.  Aceedit  etiam  ut  minor  eitjides,  minor  aueteritafy  mmiif 
deniqne  reprehendant^  et  dicant  verecundiores  esee  praeonet  ludorum  ^maicsntss,  qmi^ 
eum^ateris  eoronat  impotuerint  tictorilm»f  torumque  nomina  magnA  voce  pronunti^rimt^ 
CUM  ipsi  ante  ludorum  missionem  eorond  donentur,  alium  preteonem  adkU^eont^  ne  snd 
uocs  ipti  te  victorea  ette preedicent.    Cicnao  AD  Fam ILIARBS,  lib.  ▼.  epiat.  is. 

CdJ  The  two  persons  mentioned  in  this  place,  as  having  written  memoira  of  their 
own  lives,  were  men  of  superior  eminence,  distinguished  as  well  by  their  rirtnes  aw 
their  abilities.  Ratilios  wss  consul  A«  U.C.649,  before  the  ChriHian  tera  10s.  Hw 
had  aerved  in  the  ware  in  Numidia  ;  and  in  the  year  of  Rome  t»S7,  when  Mncinn 
ScKvola  was  appointed  proconsular  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  be  wns  chosen  by  that 
▼irtuous  citisen  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant  governor.  In  the  course  of  their  udoatniaA 
tration,  they  acquired  tba  love  and  admiration  of  the  province,  by  a  eonstant  exer- 
cise of  those  virtues,  which  had  been  the  practice,  it  may  be  aaid  the  fashion,  of  tb€ 
ckiaens  of  Rome,  but  In  that  period  began  to  decline,  yet  not  so  rapidly  as  to  girw 
to  distiaguislied  merit  the  name  of  aingolarity.  The  administration  of  Scsvoln  wa» 
pronounced  by  the  senate  a  model  for  the  conduct  all  future  governors.  He  bad 
completed  a  thorough  reform  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  the  province, 
and  thereby  gave  umbrage  to  the  Roman  knights,  who  were  at  that  time  the  ma- 
nagers of  all  the  tributes  and  imposts  paid  by  foreign  6ataons.  Fn>m  the  same  or- 
der of  men  commissioners  were  chosen  to  henr  and  determine  all  complaints  for  pe- 
culation.  A  charge  of  that  kind  coaid  not  with  atfy  colour  be  brought  against  8» 
revered  a  character  as  that  of  Mucins  Sc«vo)a ;  but  the  men,  who  bad  beft  need 
to  profit  by  extortion  and  rapine,  were  determined  to  wreak  their  malice  on  Ruti- 
lius,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  proconani  in  all  his  wisest  regulationa.  They 
r^ented  the  good  he  had  done  to  othera  as  an  injury  done  to  fhemselvea.  An  ae- 
cnsation  was  framed,  and  witnesses  were  suborned.  The  cause  waa  heard  by  tba 
Roman  knights  ;  and  110  wonder  that  before  such  a  tribunal  iimocence  fell  a  sacri- 
fice. In  the  number  of  commissioners  who  sat  to  judgment,  there  was  a  Roasan 
knight,  of  the  name  of  Apicius,  at  that  time  a  famous  epicure,  supposed  to  l>e  of 
the  same  family  with  the  second  of  the  name,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
gluttony  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  To  avoid  a  senlencc  of  condemnation^  Rutiliaa 
went  into  voluntary  exile.    This  did  not  appease  the  resentment  of  the  commis- 
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fionera.  They  proceeded  to  jadgmeot,  and  impoted  a  fine  that  greatly  exceeded 
the  whole  furtune  of  their  dcyoted  Tictim.  Rutilias  withdrew  to  the  Tcry  proTinco 
which  he  was  said  to  hare  plandered,  and  there  lired  in  the  highest  credit,  re- 
apected  by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  honoured  by  the  princes  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  waft  a  trinmph  oyer  his  enemies.  Sylla  granted  him  li- 
berty to  return  to  Rome,  but  he  refnsed  to  accept  that  act  of  grace.  At  the  break- 
ingoat  of  the  civil  wars,  his  friends  suggested  to  hifli  that,  in  the  conTulsions  of  the 
stale,  it  was  probable  that  the  Yarions  exiles  would  be  restored  to  their  country. 
**  No,"  said  Rutilius,  **  I  will  never  return :  I  had  rather  leave  my  country  V>  blush 
for  the  injustice  which  I  have  suAer«d,  than  be  ptn  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  the  miseries  of  a  distracted  people.'*  During  his  exile  he  revised  and  pub- 
liahed  the  speeches  which  be  had  made  on  different  occasions  at  Rome.  He  also 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Numantian  wars,  and  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life«  to  which 
Tacitus  has  alluded.  Velleius  Paterculas  calls  Rntilius  the  best  man,  not  only  of 
his  own  tione,  but  of  any  age.  He  exerted  himself,  says  the  same  historian,  in  op- 
position to  Tiberias  Gracchus,  to  support  the  cau«e  of  the  senate:  and  yet  that 
wery  body  became  his  open  enemies.  He  was  prosecuted  for  illegal  exactions  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  condemned,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Quipp%  earn 
-potestatem  nacti  equiteu  Oracchanis  legibtUy  eum  in  multos  clarissimoSf  atque  innocen* 
iissimos  viros  saevUunty  turn  Publium  Ruiilium,  virum  nonsoeeuU  suiy  sed  omnU  avi  op- 
iimumy  interrogatum  lege  rtpetundarum,  maximo  cum  gemitu  civitntUy  dam»averant, 
Tniis  ipsU,  quwprosefuitu  moliebatury  senatum  kdiuit  adversarium.  See  Vel.  Paterc* 
lib.  ii.  s.  13.    Cicero,  pe  Claris  Orat«  s.  1 15. 

JEmilius  Scaurus  is  another  instance  of  that  conscious  integrity  with  which  an 
ttpright  citixen  would  venture  to  talk  of  himself.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  639,  be- 
fore the  Christian  sei-a  85.  He  was  descended  from  a  patrician  family ;  but,  having 
lAit  a  moderate  fortune,  he  owed  his  elevation  tu  his  talents.  He  bore  for  many 
years  the  honourable  title  of  prince  or  the  senate  ;  a  title  which  added  nothing 
to  his  po;ver,  but  gave  him  great  weight  and  authority,  implying  sup'^ior  merit, 
and  pre-eminence  in  virtue.  Cicero  says  of  him  and  Rntilius,  thu  t,  though  exercised 
in  the  practice  of  the  forum,  neither  of  them  could  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of 
orators.  They  were  not  deficient  in  abilities  but  eloquence  was  not  their  talent; 
Neuter  tummi  waioris  habuit  lauditny  et  uterque  in  muUis  cautia  versatua  erat.  Quam» 
fuam  iitquidemn^n  omnino  ingeniumy  eedoratorium  ingenium  defuit.  Of  Scaurus  in 
particular,  Cicero  adds,  that  in  his  speeches  there  was  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
•nd  the  commanding  gravity  of  a  virtuous  citixen  \  the  more  persuasive,  as  he  de  • 
livered  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man,  who  was  giving  his  testimony,  not  with  the^ 
art  of  an  advocate  pleading  a  cause.  His  mode  of  oratory  was  not  calculated  for 
the  meridian  of  the  foruro,  bat  in  debate  was  wonderfully  graceful  in  a  man  who 
was  prince  of  the  senate.  He  spoke  with  prudence,  and  his  character  gave  him 
weight  and  authority.  In  Scauri  oratiene,  sapieniis  honUnis  et  recti  gravitas  summa^ 
gt  naturalit  quadam  inerat  auctpritaty  non  utca^samy  sed  ut  testimonium  dicere  putaree^ 
Hoc  dieendi  gemuy  ad  patrociuia  mediocriter  eptum  videbatur:  adsenatoriam  verosen^ 
Unticauy  cujua  erat  ii.t,E  princepb,  vel  maximd  ;  significabat  enim  non  prudeniiaf» 
solum  sedy  quod  maximi  rem  eontinebatyjidem,  De  Claris  Orat.  s.  11 1  and  1 13.  The 
character  of  Scaurus  drawn  by  Sallnst,  gives  a  different  idea  of  that  eminent  citizen. 
According  to  the  historian,  he  preserved  the  exterior  decencies,  the  surface  of  vir« 
tuc,  disguising  his  passions,  and  artfully  concealing  his  vices  ;  by  his  birth  illus* 
irious,  enterprising,  factious,  fond  of  power,  of  riches,,  and  the  honours  of  the 
•tate.  JEmilius  Seaurusy  hcmq  nobiiisy  impigery  factipsusy  avidua  potentiacy  konoriSf 
dsBitiarumi  cMterum  vitia  sua  collide  occultan*.  Bell.  Jugurth.  Delph.  ed.  p.  73. 
But  the  veracity  of  Sallast  is  sometimes  problematical.  Bis  own  morals  were  not 
the  best.  He  was  spiteful  to  Cicero  j  be  preferred  Caesar  to  Cato,  and  was  not 
•Iwsys  listed  ob  theeide  of  virtiie.    The  tettiaoBy  of  two  luch  men  at  Cicero  and 
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Tacitat  nay  fairly  be  allowed  to  pre^nderate  against  a  wther  wbo««  iDtegrif  y  is  by 
no  means  established.  Valerius  Mavimus  relatifs  a  fact  that  does  honour  to  tjie  ine- 
mory  of  Seanrns  :  being  accused  by  one  Varins  of  baTing  received  a  bribe  from 
Mitbridates  to  betray  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  he  said  in  his  defence, 
**  1  appeal  to  the  citisens  of  Rome,  a  great  majority  of  whom  could  not  be  witnesses 
of  the  conduct  I  pursued,  and  the  honours  I  acquired  ;  and  1  wilt  dare  shortly  to 
state  my  case  :  Varius,  a  native  of  Spain,  charges  fmilius  Scaurus  with  Tesalityy 
and  says  that  for  a  royal  bribe  he  was  a  traitof  to  his  country :  iEroilios  Scaurvs  de- 
pies  the  charge,  and  declares  aloud  that  such  a  crime  is  foreign  to  his  heart. 
Which  of  us'deserves  to  be  believed  ?**  The  magnanimity  of  the  answer  excited  the 
general  admiration  ;  shouts  and  acclamations  followed,  and  to  appease  the  people, 
the  prosecutor  desisted  from  his  wild  attempt.  Qui  cum  pro  rottris  accu9areiur^ 
guod  a  rege  Mitktidate  ob  rempublicam  prodendam  pecuniam  accepisset,  causam  ntam 
ita  egit :  Audeho  ro«,  quorum  major  pars  konoribus  et  aetis  m'eU  interease  uon  potuUy 
interrogare :  Varius  Sucrwnensis  Mmilium  Scaurum  regid  mercede  eorrupium  imperiam 
populi  Homani  prodidisse  ail  i  MmiUus  Scaurus  kuic  se  affinem  esse  eulpae  n^gat.  Vtri 
ereditis  /  Cujus  died  admiratione populus  ^ommolus  Variumab  illd  dementissima  ae^ 
Hone ptrtinaci  clamore  depulit.  Val.  Max.  De  Fiduci&  sui.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  Scaurus 
bad  a  son,  who  degenerated  to  such  a  degree  of  profligacy  from  his  father,  that 
Pliny  the  elder  is  in  doubt,  which  was  the  greatest  evil,  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla, 
,  or  the  sedtleship  of  Marcus  Scaurus.  CuJus  nescio  a»  aedilitaa  maiime  prosirarerit 
mores  civiles,  majusque  sit  Syllae  malum  tanta  privigni  potenlid  quam  proscriptio  tot 
miilium.  riioy,  lib.  xxxvi.  s.  94.  In  the  passage  already  citfd  from  Cicero  Ds 
Claris  Oratoribus,  We  are  told  that  there  was^atill  extant  a  collection  of  ora- 
tions by  £milius  Scaurus,  and  his  own  life  in  three  books,  addressed  to  his  friend 
I^ucius  Fufidiui  ;  a  work  of  value,  which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyropsedia,  or  In- 
stitution of  Cyrus,  was  in  every  body^s  hands  :  a  work,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  great 
merit,  but,  excellent  as  it  is,  neither  so  interesting  to  the  Romans,  nor  superior  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Scaurus.  Ht^f'us  et  orationes  sunt,  et  tres  ad  Lucium  Fujfdium  Ubri 
scripti  de  tiM  ipsius  actd,  sane  utHeSy  quos  nemo  legit.  At  Cyri  vitam  et  disciplinam 
legunt^  praeelarum  illam  quidem^  sed  neque  tarn  rebus  nostris  aptam^  mec  tamen  Scanri 
laudibus^anieponendam.     De  Claris  Orat.  s.  lis. 

fej  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Agricola  commanded  in  Britain  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitiau.  The  reign  of  the  last  is  the  evil  period 
intended  by  Tacitus  :  see  a  description  of  it,  Hist.  b.  t.  s.  a. 

Sec.  II.  CaJ  Arnlenus  Rusticu^  was  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  66. 
Being  then  a  young  man  of  spirit,  he  wished  to  distinguish  himself  by  an  early  dis- 
play of  those  principles  of  honour,  which  marked  his  conduct  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life  He  intended  by  his  tribunitiaa  authority  to  prevent  a  decree  against 
Psetns  Thrasea.  See  Annals,  b.  xvi.  s.  96.  Bein^  praetor,  during  the  short  reign 
of  Vitellius,  he  wm  sent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  treat  of  terms  of  acrommoda- 
tion  with  the  generals  of  Vespasian's  army,  then  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  but  oeitner 
the  rank  of  ambassador,  nor  the  character  of  the  man,  could  protect  him  from  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  soldiers.  Arnlenus  Rusticus  was  wounded  in  the  fray, 
and  his  liclor  was  murdered.  History,  b.  iii.s.  80.  Pliny  the  younger  makes  ho- 
nourable mention  of  Arnlenus  Rusticus  :  he  s»ys  to  his  friend.  You  well  know  bow 
1  loved  and  honoured  that  excellent  man.  You  know  by  what  encouragements  he 
cherished  my  youth,  and  what  praises  he  bestowed  upon  me  at  that  time,  to  make 
me  afterwards  capable  of  deserving  them.  Seisenim  quantopere  summum  ilium  tirum 
SHspexerim  dilexerimque :  quibus  ille  adolescentiom  metam  eshortationibusfoverit^  qui* 
buSf  etiam  laudibusy  ut  laudandus  viderer^  ^eeerit.  Lib.  i.ep.  14.  It  was  the  mis-r 
fortune  of  this  eminent  citisen  to  be  in  favour  at  tl^e  court  of  Donitlian  ;  but  be- 
tween the  esteem  of  a  tyrant  and  his  jealou^  the  partition  is  thin,  and  hatred  soon 
ii|ccee4s.     The  ipean  cpropUances  of  a  courtier  were  foreign  to  the  ten^pcr  of  fHiM 
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nonrishcd  ia  Ihe  ttoic  school,  and  animated  by  the  tenets  of  that  proud  pbUosophy. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Pstus  Thrasea,  and  for  that  offence  was  coacTemned 
to  die.  ReguluB,  a  man  who  followed  the  detestable  trade  of  an  informer,  under- 
took  the  management  of  the  prosecntion.  Pliuy,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
says,  Did  yon  ever  see  a  more  abject  wretch  than  Regulns  has  appeared,  since  the 
death  of  Domitian«  during  whose  reign  his  conduct  was  no  Less  infamous,  though 
more  concealed,  than  under  Nero  ?  He  not  only  promoted  the  prosecution  against 
Arulenns  Rnsticus,  but  exulted  at  his  death  •,  insomuch  that  he  actually  recited 
and  published  a  libel  upon  his  memory,  wherein  he  styles  him  the  ape  t^  the  ttoics  ; 
adding  that  he  was  stigmatised  by  the  wound  he  receiTcd  in  the  cause  of  Vitellius. 
Vidutine  quemquam  Marco  Regulo  timidiorem  kumilioretnqtte  post  Damitiani  mffrtemy 
tub  quo  non  minora  ftagitia  commieeraty  quam  sub  Nerone^  sed  tectiora  ?  Rustici  Ant- 
leni  periculumfoveraty  exultaverat  morte^  adeo  ut  librum  recitaret  pubiicaretque^  »» 
quo  Rusticum  insectatur,  atque  etiam  btoicorum  simiam  appellat.  Adjieit  VUeU 
Hand  cicatrice  stigmosum.  Agnoseis  eloquentiam  Reguli !  Lib.  i.  ep.  5.  The  stig- 
ma of  the  Vitellian  scar,  to  which  Regulus  alluded,  was  the  effect  of  the  wound  re- 
ceived by  Arulenns  Rusticus  in  the  camp  of  Vespasian's  general.  Domitian  con- 
sidered hiih  as  a  sullen  republican,  the  more  dangerous  as  he  professed  the  haughty 
doctrine  of  the  stoic  sect.  Not  content  with  taking  away  bis  life,  he  declared  open 
war  against  philosophy  in  general,  and  banished  the  professors  of  every  denomina- 
tion out  of  Italy.  Epictetns  was  in  the  number.  Every  liberal  art  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  manners  went  to  roin> 

Paetus  Thrasea,  for  whose  panegyric  Arulenns  Rusticus  suffered  death,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Padua.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Caecina  Pstus,  by  the  Celebrated  Arria, 
who  perished  with  her  husband  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  left  a  splendid  proof 
of  conjugal  fidelity  and  heroic  fortitude.  She  not  only  encouraged  her  husband  to 
dispatch  himself,  but  set  him  the  example,  stabbing  herself  first,  and  then  present- 
ing the  dagger  to  him,  with  these  words  :  *<  Pstus,  it  gives  no  pain."  Martial  bas< 
four  beautiful  lines  on  the  subject : 

Casta  soo  gUdium  cum  traderet  Arria  Psto, 

Quem  de  visceribus  irasterat  ipsa  suis  ; 
Si  quam  fides,  vulnus,  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit, 
Sed  quod  In  facies,  hoc  mihi,  Paete,  dolet.    Martial,  Lib.  i.  epig,  (4. 

When  the  chaste  Arria  drew  the  reeking  sword 

From  her  own  breast,  and  gave  it  to  her  lord. 

The  wound,  she  said,  believe  me,  I  despise  j 

I  feel  that  only  by  which  Paetus  dies. 
Their  lon-inlaw,  Pstus  Thrasea,  was  of  the  stoic  school;  in  sentiment  and  the 
whole  tenonr  of  his  conduct  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  that  boasted  sect. 
He  bad  the  courage  to  be  a  virtuous  citizen  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero.  Tacitus 
has  made  honourable  mention  of  him  iu  sundry  places  •,  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  49.  b. 
XIV.  s.  13  and' 48.  Nero  at  length  was  determined  to  cut  him  off,  and  in  hir 
person  to  destroy  virtue  itself.  A  prosecutor  was,  accordingly,  found ;  all  his  ^ 
praise-worthy  actions  were  summed  up,  and,  by  the  court  logic  of  the  times, 
stated  as  so  many  crimes.  It  was  urged  against  him,  that  when  Nero^s  letter,  giving 
^n  account  of  the  death  of  Agrippina,  was  read  in  the  senate,  Thrasea  rose  fro\n 
bis  seat,  and  left  the  house  ;  that  he  seldom  attended  the  juvenile  sports,  instituted 
by  the  emperor  ;  when  the  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  condemning  a  poet  to  death 
for  a  copy  of  verses,  he  was  the  author  of  a  milder  sentence  ;  and,  finally,  that 
he  did  nut  assist  at  the  funeral  of  Poppaea,  anew  divinity,  whom  Nero  sent  to  tha 
gods  by  a  kick  on  the  belly.  Annals,  b.  xvi.  s.  si.  He  was  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  mode  of  death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy  of  her  mother  of  the  same  name, 
wanted  to  share  the  fate  of  her  husband, but  was  dissuaded  by  his  advice.  Thrasea 
^t4  4rith  the  tranquillity  of  a  philosopher.    Sec  the  acpouot,  Annals,  b.  »vi.  s.  3i 
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and  35,  t^nd  alto  the  Appendix  tob.  %v%.  By  bit  wife,  Arris,  be  left  a  daogbtcfy 
naned  Fahwia,  who  was  married  to  bit  frieod,  HeWidiat  Fritcos.  Pliay  tba 
yovnycr  bas  placed  ber  character  io  the  mott  amiable  light.  He  descnbet  ber 
emaciated  by  a  fit  of  illaess,  ia  a  total  decay,  with  oofbing  but  ber  tpirits  to  sup- 
port  bcfyaod  a  Tigoar  of  mind  worthy  of  the  wife  of  Helyidiut,  and  the  daughter 
4>f  Tbrasea.  He  addt,  She  will  be,  after  ber  decease,  a  model  for  all  wives,  aod» 
perbapa,  worthy  Io  be  deemed  an  example  of  fortitude  by  the  men.  The  wbole 
letter  is  io  a  etrainof  tcader  affection,  and  has  all  the  bcautiet  of  style  aad«cnti> 
meat  that  distinyaisb  that  elegant  author.    B.  rii,  ep„  19. 

{bj  Scnecio  was  a  native  of  Spain,  born  in  the  proyiuce  of  Brntica,  where  bt 
Bcvred  the  ofice  of  qusstor  in  che  reign  of  0omitisn,  and  never  aspired  to  any 
Itigbar  bonoar.  Not  choosing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  msgistracy,  be  waa  con. 
sidered  as  sn  obstinate  republican,  hostile  to  the  established  govermcot,  and  • 
friend  to  innovation.  He  undertook  the  prosecution  of  Bsbius  Massa,  who  waa 
charged  with  extortion . during  bis  government  in  Spain.  By  the  appointmenC 
of  the  senate,  be  bad  tha  younger  Pliny  for  bis  coa^jntor  in  that  basinem. 
Bfasia  was  convicted,  and  his  effects  sequestered.  Pliny  relates  the  foct,  in  a 
letter  to  bis  friend  Tacitns  ;  and  being  persaaded  that  the  historical  works  of  sncb 
»  writer  wonld  be  immortal,  he  begs  to  have  a  niche  in  that  temple  of  fame.  If, 
says  be,  we  sre  solicitous  to  have  our  pictures  drawn  by  the  best  artiat,  ongbt  wa 
not  to  desire  that  our  conduct  may  be  described  by  the  ableat  historian  ?  Angmr^r 
fwtc  me  fallit  auguriumj  historiat  tuat  immortaUt  futuraty  qmo  mogii  iUi$  fimg^mmk 
/tUebor)  in$eri  eupio.  Nam  si  este  n^bigcurm  toUt^  ut  faciei  mottra  ab  <9»f f me  f nayae 
artifice  exprimatur^  aonae  debemut  eptare^  ut  operibu*  nostrit  eimiiu  tui  teripter  prmdi- 
eatorque  amtingat  ?  Lib.  vii  ep.  33.  Tacitus  was,  probably,  writing  the  biatory  of 
Domitian,  in  whose  ri'ign  Bsbius  Massa  was  condemned.  Pliny,  as  well  as  Cicaro, 
wished  to  live  in  history.  Montaigue  condemas  them  both,  as  instances  of  immo- 
derate ambition  ;  but  let  it  be  remarked^  says  Mel  moth,  that  the  ambition  of  Pliny 
will  appear  far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Cicero.  The  latlef  does  not  scrapie 
to  press  his  friend,  Locceios,  to  transgress  the  rules  of  history,  and  to  break  the 
bonds  of  truth  in  his  favour.  Te  plane^  eiiam  atque  eliam  rogo  ut  et  ernes  eavek^ 
mentius  quam  fortasse  sentisy  et  leges  historiat  negUgaSy  mmerique  nostra  plusculum 
etkm  quam  concedil  Veritas  largiaris :  whereas  Pliny,  with  a  nobler  spirit,  expretaly 
declares,  that  he  does  not  desire  Tacitus  should  heighten  the  facts,  for  actioas  of 
real  worth  need  only  to  be  set  in  their  true  light.  JV^sai  nee  kistoria  debet  egredi 
veritatemf  et  honutefaetis  verttas  suffieit.  See  Cicero  to  Lacceiua,  lib.  v.  ep.  if  ; 
and  see  Pliny  to  Tacitus,  lib.  vii.  ep.  33.  li  docs  not  appear  that  Pliny  incurred 
any  danger  for  the  part  he  acted  against  Bcbius  Massa  :  but  Senecio,  who  was  the 
first  mover  in  that  business,  provoked  a  number  of  enemies.  He  bad  written  the 
life  of  Helvidlus,  and  that  work  gave  him  the  finishing  blow.  The  praiae  Its- 
stowed  upon  that  excellent  man  inflamed  the  rageof  Domitian.  Mettins  Cams,  a 
Botorious  prosecutor  of  the  beat  men  in  Rome,  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  Sene- 
clOy  who  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  the  book,  but  urged,  io  his  defence, 
fbat  be  wrote  it  at  the  desire  of  Faunia,  the  widow  of  Helvidius.  Pliny  informs 
«s  that  Fannia  waa  cited  to  appear  before  the  senate.  The  proitecntor,  in  a  tone  of 
menace,  asked  her,  Did  you  make  such  a  request  ?  1  did.  Did  yov  npply  him  witk 
materials  ?  I  DID  supply  him.  Was  it  with  the  knowledge  qf  your  mother  Jrriaf 
|t  ft  At  MOT.  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  examination,  not  a  word  betrayed  tha 
smallest  symptom  of  fear.  She  had  the  courNge  to  preserve  a  copy  of  tbc  very 
book,  which  the  senate,  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  times,  bad  ordered  to  ba 
suppressed  ;  and  taking  cnre  to  preserve  the  history  of  ber  basbaod,  she  carried 
with  her  the  cause  of  her  exile.  Nam  cum  Seneeio  rwus  essetj  quod  de  vitd  HehidH 
librae  cvmpasuissetf  rogatumque  se  a  Fannid  in  d^ensione  dixisset^  quaerenie  sKsa* 
eiter  Mititio  Carg  AJK  itoOAMST?  reep^n^itf  BOOATI.    JMtmmMtajioi  eeriptur^ 
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4edi9t€t  f  I>CDI.  An  teitnU  matft  ?  Nbscishtb.  Poitrttno  nullam  voeem  ctdentem 
ptriculo  emuit.  Quin  etiam  iUo§  ipwM  libro»^  ptamptam  ex  necessitate  et  metu  lem- 
ptrum  cMitot  'senotut  eonsutto,  tercMwiV,  habuitf  iulitqne  in  exilium  exilii  causam. 
Lib.  vii.  cpist.  19.  Tliis  wm  the  third  time  of  her  going  into  exile.  She  bad  ac- 
.  corapftnied  her  huBbmnd  twice  in  the  eamc  di8grace9  under  Nero,  and  under  Vea« 
pa«ian.  Her  nother,  Arria,  Thratea^t  widow,  wat  baniafaed  for  a  like  cause  ;  fo^ 
the  hiatory  of  Helvidius,  written,  as  already  mentioned,  by  Arnleous  Ruaticua. 
During  thcaa  proaecutioua,  the  eenators  were  held  beaiegcd  by  a  party  of  armed 
•oldiera  ;  they  did  not  dare  to  Utter  a  aentiment,  or  eren  to  groan  under  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  timet ;  th»y  were  truly,  aa  Pliny  dcacribev  them,  a  timid  and  apeeeh* 
leaa  aaiembly,  where  to  tpeak  your  mind  wai  dangerous  ;  and  to  declare  what  yoo 
did  not  think,  wm  the  worst  slate  of  scrTitude.  Prospeximut  euriom  aed  curiam 
TREPIDAM  et  ELINOUEM,  cum  dicere  quod  velles^  periculosum  ;  quod  nolles,  mise' 
rum  eeeet.  See  h  Tiii.ep.  14.  Senecio,  for  his  praise  of  HeWidins,  was  found 
guilty,  and,  to  glut  the  cruelty  of  Doraitian,  adjudged  to  death.  Hia  work  raii 
burnt  by  the  public  executioners  For  more  of  Bebius  Masaa,  and  Mcttiu*^ 
Carua,  see  this  Tract,  s.  45. 

Helridius  Priscus,  the  subject  of  Scneciu*s  panegyric,  was  bom  at  Terracina,  ■ 
municipal  town  in  ItaSy.  He  was  confirmed  in  ^e  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school 
by  his  father-in-law,  Petiia  Thrasca.  His  character,  drawn  by  the  mwterly  hand 
pi  Tacitus,  may  be  seen,  Hiat.  b.  ir.  s.  5.  He  acted,  at  all  times,  the  part  of  a 
^rm,  a  rirtuoos,  and  iudependent  senator.  When  Tbrasea  was  doomed  to  death  by 
Nero,  HeWidius  was  involTcd  in  the  ruin  of  his  father-in-law,  and  sent  into  baniah- 
ment.  See  Anuals,  b,  xvi.  s.  3S.  After  the  death  of  Nero,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  in  the  senate  delivered  a  vehement  speech  against  fiprius  Marcellus,  the  chief 
instrumant  in  the  d«'stroction  of  Tbrasea.  Hist-  b.  iv.  s.  43.  Being  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  pr«tor,  he  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  thecapUo1| 
which  was  then  to  be  rebuilt,  A.  U.  C.  893,  of  the  CbristiaD- sera  70.  Hist,  b.ir, 
a.  53  and  54.  lu  the  reign  of  Vespasian  he  was  considered  as  a  determined  repub* 
lican,  and  as  such,  charged  by  his  enemies  with  a  design  to  restore  the  old  couatU 
lution.  DioCasai  us,  who  often  betrays  a  secret  rancour  towards  eminent  charac* 
ters,  represents  Helvidius  aa  a  violent  partisan,  adverse  to  the  established  govern* 
anent,  a  declainer  in  pmitie  of  the  old  democracy,  and  often  launching  out  into 
fierce  iuTectives  against  Vespasian.  Had  this  picture  been  copied  from  the  life,  it  is 
■ot  probable  that  two  such  men  as  Tacitus  and  Pliny  would  have  mentioned  him  in 
terasa  of  respect  little  short  of  veneration.  It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  aiood  is 
•ppoaitiou  even  to  Vespasian  ;  another  Cato  ugainst  Casar.  The  emperor  wa*  al 
length  ao  far  irritated  aa  to  forbid  him  the  senate.  Do  you  mea^,  said  Helvidiua, 
to  exelnde  me  for  ever  ?  No,  replied  Vespasian  3  attend  there,  if  you  will,  but 
yon  must  be  a  silent  senator.  Then,  said  Helvidius,  you  must  not  call  upon  am 
lar  my  opinion  3  if  1  am  called  upon,  1  shall  delivur  it  with  the  freedom  of  an  boneat 
man.  This  discourse  so  enraged  Vespasian,  that,  forgetting  himself,  and  hia  cha- 
vacter,  he  threatened  Helvidius  with  (death.  The  intrepid  sloic  i^tmmed  the  foU 
lowiog  aaswer .  **  I  did  not  say,  that  I  am  immMtal :  you  may,  if  you  will,  put 
■M  to  death:  in  so  doing,  yon  will  act  tour  part  ;  and,  iu  dying  without  fear 
or  trembling,  I  shall  act  mine.**  This  is  recorded  by  Arrlaa,  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Epicurus,  as  an  answer  worthy  of  a  Roman,  and  a  diaciple  of  the  stoic  school.  Hit 
conduct,  from  the  opening  of  Vespaaian^s  reign,  waa  such  aa  gave  umbrsge  to  the 
court.  When  all  ranks  of  men  went  forth  to  meet  the  emperor  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  Helvidius  did  not  salute  him  by  the  name  of  Csesar,  but  treated  him  as  if  ho 
had  been  no  osore  than  a  private  man.  In  the  edicts  which  he  issued  iu  his  offico 
of  prietor,  he  made  no  wiention  of  the  emperor.  SuetouiuS|  Life  df  Vesp.  s.  is.  Theao^ 
•lid  oilier  circumataneea  conspired  against  him.  Mucianua,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
poaci  io4amcd  the  iudignation  of  the  emperor,  and,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  him 
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to  abnodon  HeWidiot  to  the  jodpnent  of  the  leiiatr.  He  wm  wat  iato  exile,  and  looa 
after  fol  lowed  by  ao  order  for  hi*  execntion.  Veapaaiao,  accordiag  to  Sactoniat,  dis- 
patched messen^era  to  coanten^od  the  teoteDee ;  bnt  it  waa  either  too  late,  or  the 
emperor  was  impoaed  upon  by  a  falae  accoont,  that  the  blow  was  already  strack.  la 
this  Bsanner  Helyidios  fell  a  Tictim.  He  left  a  dauf^hter  by  Fanaia,of  wbon  aothiax 
is  known  ;  he  also  left  a  boo  the  isave  of  his  first  marriafre,  for  a  farther  accoant  of 
whom,  see  this  Tract,  a.  45.  The  Roman  story,  says  Lord  Orrery  (Remarks  on  Pliny, 
b.  Tii.  ep.  19),  cannot  produce  another  instance  of  so  iliastrions  a  family,  distia. 
finished  by  a  succession  equally  bright  in  heroea  and  heroinea,  married  amoaf^ 
themaelvea,  and  mure  cloaely  allied  by  their  rirtaes  than  by  their  marriagca. 
List  qf  the  Familf. 

Caecima  Paetus  married  the  fiist  Arria. 

Thrasea  Paetus  married  their  daughter,  the  second  Arria. 

Hblvidius  Priscub  married  FAirHiA,the  daughter  of  the  second  Arria. 

Helvidius  the  younger  (son  of  Helvidiub  Priscds  by  bis  first  wife)  mar- 
Vied  Amteia,  the  daughter  of  Publius  Anteios,  who,  from  his  attachment  to  Agrip- 
pSna,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  Nero.     See  Annah^  b.  xvk  a.  14. 

Thus  stands  the  genealogy  of  tbia  distinguished  house. 
.    (e)  The  custom  of  deatruyiag  books  is  of  ancient  date,  aud  waa  chiefly  exercised 
under-despotic  governmeuts.    Before  the  invention  of  printing,  there  was  no  wsy 
of  mnltiplying  copies  bnt  by  the  industry  of  traoscribera,  and,  at  that  time,  tkc 
Tcngeance  of  men  in  power  might  ancceed.     At  present  the  common  hangmau  msy 
burn  one  or  more  copies  of  a  work  deservedly  condemned  to  the  flames ;  but  the 
friends  of  sedition   will  take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  number,  and  even  the 
curious  will  give  them  a  place  in  their  cabinets.     It  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
last  note,  that  Fannia,  the  widow  of  Helvidias,  carried  the  memoira  of  her  hoibsad 
into  exile;  and  yet  those  monuments  of  genius,  as  Tacitus  calls  them,  have  not 
come  down  to  posterity.     It  must  be  admitted,  that,  where  the  people  live  under  s 
constitution  so  well  mixed  and  balanced,  that  liberty  and  property  are  fully  secured^ 
Ibose  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  are  bonnd  by  their  duty  to  the  pab- 
lic,  to  put  the  laws  in  force,  in  order  to  crush  the  seeds  of  treason  and  rebellioa. 
This  principle  prevailed  in  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  republic ;  and  accordiagly 
we  read  in  Livy,  that,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  innovations  in  the  religioif 
rites  of  the  Romans  were  introdaced  by  tumultuous  assembliea  in  the  city  of  Roae 
the  sediles  and  triumviri  were  sharply  accuaed  by  the  senate,  for  not  preventing  sack 
•buses  and  disorderly  meetings.    Incutati  graviter  ab  senahi  tediles  trhtmviriqt  copi- 
tales f  quod non  prohiberent.    The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  mischief  being  found 
too  strong  for  the  ordinary  magistrates,  the  prsetor  of  the  city,  to  whom  the  busi- 
aess  was  committed  by  the  fathers,  issued  his  edict,  whereby  all  persons  who  had  ia 
their  poascssioo  any  books,  that  contained  either  predictions,  forma  of  prayer,  or 
religno^i*  ceremonies,  were  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the  same  before  the  next  ensainf 
'kalends  of  April.     Ubipotenlius  Jam  ette  id  malum  apparuit^  guam  ut  minorfiper 
magittratus  tederttMr^  Marco  JtilioypraetoriurbU^  mtgotium  ab  senatu  datum  ri/,  si 
ki$  religionibut  populum  libtraret.      Is  ei  in  condone  senatus-consultum  recitawit,  et 
ediJiitf  ut  quicumquo  libros  vaticmos  precationesve^  aut  ariem  saerijicandi  conseriptum 
haberet^  eos  libros  omnes  ad  se  ante  kalendas  Jpriles  deferret.      Livy,  lib.  xsv.  s.  I. 
Under  the  emperors,  when  public  liberty  was  extinguished,  every  thing  was  taracd 
Into  the  crime  of  violated  majesty.    Cremotius  Cord  us  had  praiaed  Bratus  in  bii 
annals,  and  called  Caasius  the  last  true  Roman.     For  this  he  was  obliged  to  finish  bis 
days  by  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  and  his  work  waa  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
cdilea.    But  they  remained,  says  Tacitus,  in  private  handa,  and  were  circulated 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition.    The  historian  adds,  that  nothing  ao  clearly  shows 
the  stupidity  of  the  men,  who  fancy,  that  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  they  csa 
prevent  the  kaowledge  of  after  times.    Geaiot  gaina  sti^ngth  and  aatbority  fioA 
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penkcaiuM ;  mnd  the  furei^ra  deepots,  who  have  had  recoartc  fo  fbe  lame  riolenf 
mea^vret,  hareooly  tu«cceded  to  aggravate  their  owa  diiifnrace,'alid  raUe  the  gtorf 
of  the  writer.  Aunale,  h.  tv.  a.  35.  We  read  In  ^aeety  that  thts  Way  of  panishin|f 
iadividmiU,  when  noihiiif;  in  their  writingB  affected  the  public;  Was  io.troduced  by 
Auguntus  in  the  ca«e  of  Labieooa,  a  man  of  feniaa  and  an  eminent  orator,  Hitf 
iame  waa  great,  and  the  applauae  of  the  poblie  waa  rather  extorted,  than  Toloata- 
rily  given.  No  man  objected  to  hia  character,  who  did  not  pay  a  tribute  to  hia' 
talenta.  Against  thia  maf  a  new  pvniahment  waa  invented  ;  by  the  contrii%n'ce  of 
hia  enemiea  all  hia  books  were  burnt  by  the  public  exerutiotter.  Seneca  conclodel' 
hia  accottut  of  thia  proceeding  with  a  fine  reflection.  The  policy,  he  aaya,  df 
punishing  men  for  their  literary  merit  waa  altog^ber  new.  Happily  for  the  g«otf 
of  manlcind,  thia  apectea  of  tyranny  waa  not  deviaed  before  the'  daya  of  Ciceto. 
^Vhat  would  have  been  tbe  cooaeqnence,  if  the  trimnvirate  had  been  able  to  pro^' 
Scribe  the  geniua  of  that  conanmmate  orator  ?  Tbe  gods,  in  Hveir  joat  diapenaa* 
tiooa,  took  core  that  thia  method  of  croahiog  the  powera  of  the  mind,  by  illegal 
opprcasion,  ahould  begin  at  tbe  point  of  lime  when  all  genioa  ceased  to  exist.  Reg 
aav3  ei  iMi(«/a,  suppticut  de  mgenm sumL  QuidenimfHfurumfuit^  tiingenium  Cife- 
ronis  triumvir  is  Ubuitset  proseribere  T  l^U  m^Uus^  qnod  eo  seeulo  ista  ingeniorum  svp- 
pliciQ  etrptrunt,  quo  et  ingenia  desieruni.  Seneca,  Cuntrov.  lib  v.  in  prsfationfe. 
Lord  Bacon  haa  a  beantiful  thought  on  thia  subject.  "  Tbe  pnniahing  of  wita  en- 
haneef  their  authority  ;  and  a  forbidden  writing  ia  lAiongbt  tQ  be  a  certain  apark  of 
truth,  that  flies  ipp  in  the  f see, of  those  who  seek  to  tread  it  out.*'  The  reflecfiunf 
ia  certainty  just ;  but  let  it  not  encoorago  the  achiamatica,  the  seditions  incendi- 
ariea,  and  the  ciuba  inatituted  for  the  purposea  of  anarchy  and  wild  commotfoil.  If* 
is  TftVTU  and  muTii  only,  that  /lies  up  in  iheface  of  ita  oppreasoi-a.  When  the  suns' 
of  faction  lell  na,  that  mea  in  civil  society  are  bom  equal ;  that  in  this  coontVy  to/ 
hate  no  constitutumylkinX  the  succession  ioihe  crown  cannot  b€  limited  by  king,  hrds, 
and  commons',  and  that  the  whole  body  of  tbe  people,  who,  on  every  demiae  of  fbe 
crown,  have  unequivocally  declared  their  concurrence,  have  no  pc^er  to  coksent  to 
such  »law  ;  when  the  ahettora  of  innovation  advance  tbeae,  and  other  propositi'ons, 
eqtt^By  wild  and  frantic,  let  them  remember,  that  all  good  men  throughout  tho 
natioo  have  trod  their  doctrines  nn<ier  foot,  and  that  diaappotntmeut  and'  con* 
tempt  mnat  be  thek  portion. 

Hot,  envioua,  noisy,  proud,  the  aeribhlin]g  fry 
Burn,  hiss,  and  bounce,  waste  paper,  stink,  an#  die. 

(^dj  Pliny  describes  the  aenate  in  a  atate  of  atupefection,  Ibrgctting  aNifost  every 
thing,  tbe  liberal  arta,  and  the  rnlea  and  privileges  of  their  own  order.  In  auch 
tkmea  what  naeful  knowledge  coukl  be  acquired?  The  senate  waa  convened  to  do 
nothing,  or  to  be  plunged  in  guilt  and  crneU^.  They  were  either  a  laugiringatock, 
or  the  inatrunienta  of  the  vileat  tyranny.  The  fathera  wesfe  involved  i»  the  calami- 
tica  of  the  timea  -,  the  citiiena  of  Rome  groaned  under  oppressiMi  daring  a  number 
of  years ;  and,  io  that  dreaditil  period,  their  fhcahies  were  debased,  and  the  vigour 
oftheir  minds  at terlyextingnished.  Quid  tune  disei  potuH^  ffuid  dOUdese  jwoit  f 
cum  senmtus  aut  ad  o/nun,  out  ad  sumrnnUn  nejas  voeatetur  ^  et  mode  ludibrioi  mod&do» 
leri  renUniMMy  'vumquam  seria^  trisHa  sepae  eenseret*.  Sadem  mala  Jam  eenatwe$,jam 
participes  fua/omm,  mmltds  perannoe  vidimus  tuUmusque^  quibels  ingenia  nostra,  inposr 
terum  quoque  hehetata^JVactay  eontusa  sunt.  PKpy,  lib^  vttl.  ep.  I4.  But  amidst 
all  this  tanse  resignation,  a  sense  of  tnjurleai' however  Suppresaed,  waa  rankling  in 
every  breaat.  Hen  could  not  forget  the  masaacre-  of  so  many  cititene  of  consnhir 
rank,  and  the  banishment  ofthe  most  illuslrions  woraeir  in  Rome  See  section  *1v. 
and  note  (a).  They  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bovdage,  and  yet  fell,  in  secret,  that 
liberty  waa  the  natural  element  of  a  Ronsan.* 

Sbc.  III.  (a)  On  the  death  of  Domitlan,  that  emperor^a  acta  were  reacinded,  and 
Merva  began  his  reign,  A.  U.  €.  «49 ^  he  adopted  Trsjaa  ioOclobtr  or  NoTcnh^ 
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•M»  and  4ied  ob  or  aboat  tbc  9 1st  Janury,  861.  Trsiwy  from  that  tiar,  #ai 
calM  Ncrva  Tr^iaaM.  As  N«nra  b  Mit  called  Divvs,  tbatia,  tiM  DsirnD  Ncm- 
TA,  Lipsiaf  and  moat  of  tbc  coasiiatatoffa  have  iofcnrcd  tbat  Nora  was  still  sUtc 
Bat  boar  Trajaa,  ia  tbat  abort  tisM  bctweea  bis  adoptioa  a%d  tbecoaiaMoeeaMBt  of 
bia  fcifay  coald  bt  said  to  bo  every  day  iafiaaaioK  tbo  pablic  baippiaass,  is  aot  easy 
to  coaiprebcad. ,  It  moom  aoro  probable  tbst  be  was  eaqporor  of  Room  wbca  Tsci- 
tas  wrote  tbc  Life  of  Aftrieola,  aad  tbc  eosplivMat  paidito  biai  ia  acctioo  xW.  ian- 
plies  tbat  be  wastbca  tbo  rsigaiaf  prtacc.  Tbe  words  are  /a  koc  UatuiimA  meaU 
Imc$  priaeijtmm  Tr^i^tmm  sidtre  ^  ia  tbia  «ra  of  pablic  felicity  lo  aec  Trajaa  oa  the 
ioipcrial  scat.  Tbat  wish  of  Agrieola  woald,  aarclyy  aot  bare  baco  so  opcaly  rs^ 
pressed  dariaf  tbe  life  of  aaotber  priace.  However  tbe  fiict  may  bc»  it  is  caruia 
tbat  Ner? a  crowded  iaio  bis  short  rcifa  a  aaadwr  of  rirtaeSy  which  wcrs  iai- 
tatcd  by  Trajaa,  Uadriaa,  aad  both  tbc  Aatoaiacs ;  a  period  af  aiacty  yean^ 
which  May  be  traly  called -the  foldea  sfcof  tbe  capire. 

CkJ  The  public  aecarity,  CMiumiTAS  public  a,  waa  aa  laseriptioa  aa  tbe  sMdsb 
of  tbe  tiBMs.  Thoafby  ia  tbe  very  oataet  of  his  retga,  Nerra  showed  biaudf  dis- 
posed to  fiiToar  civil  liberty^  yet  Pliay  gives  aa  cvtraordiaary  pictare  of  Room  to  that 
very  period.  The  servitade  offonacr  tinMSybe  says,  left  tbe  citiaeas  ia  a  total  i^o- 
eaaceof  all  liberal  arts,  aad  a  froaa  oMivioa  of  tbe  aeaatoriaa  laws  aad  pririlegca. 
For  who  is  willinip  to  leara  what  ia  of  ao  kiad  of  aae  >  It  is  diflicnM  to  retaia  whsl 
you  ac^ire,  wilhovt  coastaat  eacrciae.  The  retnra  of  liberty  Ibaad  as  rade  aad 
ilMastracted ;  aod  yet,  charaMd  with  tbe  .aovelty  of  pablic  freedon,  we  are'  Ibrcsd 
to  resolve  before  we  aaderstaad.  Prisraai  Icatporaai  ttr^Umt^  ut  aiiarmm  tpiim&nm 
artium^  sic  etimm  juris  Maetorti  okUvhmmm  yaaaidasi  el  igmm^iiam  ladf^if .  QntoHu 
emim  quisle  tarn  paUmUp  at  sch'l  difcereyaed  ia  aja  »ea  sit  Ao^thtrar  /  AddSy  fuoi 
t^jfieils  est  /earre,  qttm  a€cepsinsy  nUi  evitveae.  /tafwe  rtdtieta  bkertae  tndes  ms  ft 
«Mptrt/M  dtprehenttitj  t^jns  Metdims  aootafi,  sijftear  ^aodaaiybc^rre,  amUfnam  aeue. 
Pliay^  lib.  riii.  ep  u.  Tbia  dcacriplioa  applica  directly  to  a  Dclfhbaartaf  astioo. 
They  were  iatoxicated  with  the  acqaiaitioa  of  ttberty,  hot  did  aot  uadervuod  the 
nature  of  a  free  coaatitatloa.  They  were  wofaa  Ihaa  tbe  bliod  aieatloBcd  by  Ta« 
cittti,  aad  after  bin  by  Moatesqaiea;  they  built  Cbalcbdoit,  while  tbeyhad^t- 
SAHTiuM  la  their  view.  TbeRooiaBs,  aa  wo  see  in  Pliny's  acconat,  proceeded  ia 
a  different  manner  ;  they  cvipWyed  tbeoMelvcs  ia  tbc  study  of  their  aarient  lavi, 
in  order  lo  settle  a  rcfular  govarBBMBt»  aad  their  eadcavoars  wCIre  scoonded  by  tlie 
virtues  of  Nerra  aad  Tr^a. 

(cj  Fifteea  yeaia  waa  tbe  period  of  Daaiitiaa's  reiga.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  wttk 
horror,  and  prouiiies  to  review  tbc  tyraaay  apd  ah}oct  slavery  of  those  disaeal  tines. 
U  is  loberegrctled,  tbataucb  aaavageaa  Dbnitiaa  baa  escaped  froaa  tiM  penof 
Tacitus.  Had  his  work  cobm  dowa  to  as,  woshoald  have  seen  the  tyraat  stretched 
OB  tbe  rack  of  history.  Tbo  BMBMirial  of  happlacsa  under  Ner ra  and  Trajaa,  wbiek 
be  also  prosBised,  wai either  aoter  iaiabcd,  or  ia  aow  nnforiunately  loat. 

Sac.  IV.  (•)  ForojaHaM  waa  a  colaay  ia  Marbonae  Oaal,  now  caHcd  Fkbjv»» 
or  FmBJUiiBS,  aitaaled  at  the  dwath  of  tbe  river  A^bbs,  oa  the  Meditefraaesa^ 
aboat  forty  aiilea  aortb-catt  of  Toaloa.  It  waa  ori8:iaally  a  place  of  coaaidcr. 
able  OMfuiAceace,  aa  appears  in  a  poen  writtea  by  MicjB abl  !]otPiTA4fr,  cbaacel- 
cellor  of  ^aaee;  ia  which,  after  awatioaiag  Fm  ojaliaai,  thea  redaced  lo  a  iOMll 
city,  he  deacribsa  the  ruios  of  a  pompaaa  theatre,  the  grand  archca,  the  pablic 
baths,  and  the  a^uedaeta.  He  adds,  that  theatracture  at  tbe  port^as  laid  ia  raias, 
aad  where  theve  was  foitarrly  a  port,  it  is  now  a  dry  shore,  with  adjacent  gardens. 

Inde  FaraoB  J  alii,  parvam  aaac  vanUaitts  uAeai, 

A  ppareni-  veUris  vestigia  aiagaa  tbeatri ; 

logeiites  srcus,  et  tliermK^.et-dactns  aqaaram  \ 

Aipparrt  aioies  aat  iqai.  dirata  partite  ) 

Al4|«e  ubi  poctas  cral,  aicca»  nunc  littns^  ct  b'ovtti 

Dclpbia  Edition  of  Tacitvi,  vol.  ir.  p.  I?^ 
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(bj  Tb«  BaDafrmenf  of  all  tlie  IbrelfA  rcrcaiws  wm  In  tbe  ban^t  of  the  Ro«mi 
lcDi|fbts.«  Anfutoa  Vrfk  the  appoiotmeot  of  tone  of  the  provlaMf  to  the  diacretioa 
4>f  tbe  acnate,  and  reaerred  othera  for  bia  own  nomination.  The  laat  were  called 
pTQcuraiores  Caentru^  imperial  pfcmraton^  and  were  either  created  ftomao  kaightft 
by  Tirtne  of  their  employment,  or  conaidered  aa  of  equal  dignity.  The  money  eoU 
leeted  by  the  ottcera  of  the  aenat^  wa*  paid  into  tbe  pvUlc  trcaanry  (JRtanmmJy 
and  that  of  the  imperial  procuratora  into  tbe'  Fiioiis,  or  exchequer  of  tbe  prinee. 
The  rapacity  of  tbcse  men  may  be  reckoned  among  tic  cnnaea  that  Unally  wrongbC 
tbe  downfall  of  tbe  empire.    See  Annala,  b.  nil.  a.  60. 

C€j  Seneca  haa  giren  an  admirable  character  of  Agricola'a  fatb^r.  If,  aaya  be» 
we  need  tbe  example  of  a  great  and  exalted  mind,  let  na  imitate  JuUna  Gmecinna^ 
that  excellent  man,  whom  CaioaCaeaar  (Calignia)  pnt  to  deatb  for  no  other  reMop, 
than  becanae  be  bad  more  virtne  than  a  tyrant  coold  endnre,  St  vctmplo  magmi 
4uumi  oput  Mi,  Mtcmur  Orateini  JulHy  viri  egrtgiit  pttm  Cai%9  Catamr  occidit,  ob  hoe 
«««JM,  quad  melior  vir  e«f«r,  quam  e$$t  qutmquam  t^ramn^  tapedint.  De  Beoefici|i» 
lib.  ii.  0. 91.  He  wrote  hooka  of  hnabandry,  and  bia  delight  in  agricnltnfe  ia  tup* 
poaed  to  bnve  given  tbe  name  of  Agricola  to  bia  aon. 

CdJ  Marcaa  Silanna  wm  highly  reapnctcd,  not  only  for  bia  l^irtb  and  rank,  bot  aU 
.  ao  for  bia  eminent  rirtnea.'  He  bad  tbe  miafortnne  of  being  fatber4n-law  to  Califnta. 
He  inenrrcd  the  haired  of  that  tyrant  by  bia  boneat  connaela.  He  enjoyed  tbe  pri- 
vilege of  being  tbe  firat  wboae  opinion  wna  naked  by  tbe  conaal  In  the  aenate^  bft 
todeprlTebimofthat  bononr,  Calignia  ordered,  that,  from  that  time,  all  of  con* 
enlar  dignity  aboold  vote  according  to  their  acniority.  He  cndeavonred  to  prcYiill 
on  Jnlina  Grmcinna  (eMktioned  in  tbe  laat  note)  to  nnderCake  an  accnantlon  againft 
Silanna ;  bnt  not  ancceeding,  be  at  lengtb  took  away  bis  life  on  a  firiYoloae  pretence. 
Thoagh  the  weather  waa  rongb,  tbe  tyrant  cboae  to  make  a  little  voyage  by  aen. 
Sllanua,  with  whom  that  element  did  not  ngree,  excoe^d  bimaelf  from  being  of  tbe 
party.  Thia  waa  conatrned  into  a  crime.  Cali^la  prelende«l  that  be  ataid  at  Rome 
In  order  to  nmke  bimaelf-  master  of  tbe  city,  in  eaae  any  accident  aboald  befall  the 
prince ;  aad  for  that  reaaon  compelled  him  to  cnt  bis  tbront  with  a  raxor.  Cher- 
vier^a  Emperomi  fol.  iii.  b.  7. 

C«J  We  know  nothing  of  Agricola'a  mother  beymid  tbe  excellent  character  giveA 
«f  her  by  Taciloa*  like  aome  of  the  b«at  and  noblest  of  the  Roman  matrons,  she 
nttended  to  the  edacation  of  her  son,  which  at  Rome  was  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portaaee.  Tbe  reader  will  find  the  adrantagea  of  tbe  maternal  care  stated  at  large 
In  tbe  Dialogne  concerning  Oratory^  a.S8. 

(X)  Thia  city  (now  Marseilles)  waa  founded  by  a  colony  of  the  Pbocseaas,  who 
carried  with  them  tbe  poliabed  mannera  and  the  Utemtnre  of  Greece.  Strabo  saya, 
the  Roman  nobility  bad  been  naed  t«  tmvcl  to  Athens  for  their  improvement, 
bnt  of  late  were  content  to  visit  BilaaMlin,  or  M araetUea.  See  Tacitus,  Annala, 
b.  iv.  8. 43. 

CgJ  Military  science,  n  thomngb  knowledge  of  tbe  lawa,  and  tbe  powera  ofelo- 
^qnenee,  were  the  accompliabnMnta  by  which  n  citixen  of  Room  raised  himself  to  the 
bonoara  of  the  magiatraey,  nad  tbe  consniabip.  This  waa  not  only  tbe  case  during 
tbe  republic,  bnt  eontinaed  nndcr  |he  emperors.  The  n^n  who  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  specalalinna  of  pbiloaopby,  or  ton  lifenf  Iftcratnre,  conld  not,  by  those  abstract 
atndiea,  open  bia  way  into  tbe  aennie.  Agricola  was  aware  of  this,  and  therefore 
reltnqniabed  the  mntnpbyaicnl  ayalema,  to  wbicb  he  felt  himself  strongly  ad«licted. 

8bc.  V.  fmj  Snetonina  Panlinna  was  aent'  by  Nero  to  command  in  Britain, 
A .  € .  8 1 4,  aad  of  tbe  Cbristiaa  mra  61 .  Of  this  oflicer, oneof  the  ablest  that  Rome 
prodnced  dnriag  tbe  first  contnry  of  tbe  Chriatian  aora,  an  ample  character  is  giren 
by  Tacitaa,  Annals,  b  xiv.  a.  99.  We  learn  from  tbe  elder  Pliny,  that  in  the  begin-  ^ 
tting  of  tbt  reign  of  Clandina  he  eomamndcd  in  Manritania,  and,  having  defexted 
tbn  Berbtriaiis  in  aevmral  bMti«»  lud  waate  tlm  conntry  ns  for  as  Monnt  Ailas^ 
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Plioy,  lib  ▼.  1. 1.  Afller  the  death  of  Gallw,  he  fovg^ht  oo  the  side  ofOtho  airatiist 
VitetHat ;  and  .beia^  emnpelled,  afraiant  liU  own  jad|gw€a»»  to  hazard  a  battle  at 
Bedriacum,-  he  did  not  dare,  after  hia  defeat,  to  retam  to  hia  eanp,  hot  aavcd  hin- 
aelfby  Hi^t.  Hist,  b  ii.  «.  44.  He  aflerwardii  patched  np  a  reco»etliatioB  with 
Vitellias.  Hist.  b.  ii.  :  60.  In  Brftain  be  atimaMxed  himaelf  by  bit  yreat  nilifaiy 
talents ;  and  In  that  aebool  of  war  AfHcola,  then  abont  twenty  yaara  old,  ar<|«lred 
th«t  experiencey  whkb  enabled  blaa,  in  prdceaa  of  time,  to  rednce  the  whole  ialand  to 
snkjertion. 

fhj  Rank  in  the  Roman  anniea,  tneb  aa  tribnne  or  centvrion,  wat  the  claim  of 
iserit.  It  waa,  fur  that  reason,  the  cuatom  of  yoong  men  of  illaatriona  fiimilies  to 
attend  in  the  train  of  the  (peneral,  in  order  to  Irani  the  irit  radlmentt  of  war,-or,  la 
the  Modern  phrase,  to  mc  tfviee.  The  yoanf  officer  fired  at  head-^aarters.  Bf 
learnlnfp  to  obey,  he  was  tanj^bt  bow  to  commvod  at  a  fbtare  time.  He  bore  aome 
teaemblanee  to  what  the  French  hare  called  an  aiVe  4e  camp.  Snetonina  aays  that 
Xnliaa  Csesar'a  Urst  campaii^  was  in  Asia,  as  tent  companion  to  Marcos  Tfarrmas 
the  pr«tor.  Httpendiaprimm/edt  in  Asia,  Hard  T%ermi  praetor  is  Coniuiemio.  Snet. 
in  Jul.  Css.  a.  9. 

fej  There  were  so  many  candidates  for  the  rank  of  tribnne,  that  the  j^neral,  in 
order  to  divide  his  faronrs,  often  f^mnted  those  commiwions  Ibr  the  term  of  six 
months.  Thus  we  see  Pliny,  In  a  letter  to  Sossina,  repeat  In;  a  six  months  tri- 
honeship  for  Calrlsins,  whom  be  commends  in  the  higrbest  terms.  Hone  rogo  temestri 
trUmnatu  spUntfidioreM  el  iihi  et  aeumeule /beias.  Lib.  it.  e|>.  4.  It  is  probable, 
howcTCr,  that  Af  ricola*s  merit  obtained  a  fnll  commiwion  ;  hot  he  did  not  avail 
liiouelf  of  bis  preferment  to  ^in  hia  caaiNteala',  which  Ctroihoviaa  calla,  jtuaUemti^e 
a  signit,  the  right  of  bei ngf  absent  from  the  colonrs.  Those  exemptions  from  daly 
wer^  often  Improperly  granted,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  aerrice,  as  we  aec'ia 
the  History,  b.  i,  s.  46. 

fdj  While  Saetonins  was  employed  in  the  redaction  of  the  isle  of  JVoao,  wiiw 
Anglesey^  the  chief  aeat  of  Ibe  Draids,  and  conae<|oently  the  centre  of  soperatitton, 
the  Britons,  taking  advantage  of  bis  abaence,  rose  in  arms;  and,  headed  by  Boa- 
dicea,  qoeen  of  the  Iceni,  attacked  the  Roman  stations,  and  laid  a  scene  of  blood 
^nd  carnage  to  every  quarter  No  less  than  70,000  were  pnt  to  Clle  a  word  wilhont 
distinction.  Suetonina  with  bis  small  army  marched  back  tbrongb  the  heart 
of  the  country,  to  the  protectioo  of  London,  then  a  flovrisbiog  city;  hot  he 
4oand,  on  bis  arrival,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable.  Re  abandoned  It  to  tlw  mer- 
ciless fory  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was  accordingly  rednced  to  aahea.  B«t  this  cradty 
was  revenged  by  Soetonlns  in  a  great  and  decisive  battle,  in  which  80,ooO  Britons 
•re  said  to  hare  perished.  'Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  polaon.  Sec  the  ac* 
^oiiBt  at  large,  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  39,  to  the  end  of  aection  9f .  In  tbia  important 
aceae'of  milllary  operations,  a  mind  like  that  of  Agricola,  yonng,  hitcnt,  nod  ar- 
dent, could  not  fail  to  prepare  himself  for  that  renowSy  which  he  waa  destined  to 
acquire  by  the' complete  conquest  of  the  Island. 

Sec.  VI.  faj  The  qusatorahip  waa  the  Arst  ofBcc  entered  upon  by  those  who  as- 
pired to  the  higher  magiatracies.  It  might  be  nndertufcen  at  the  age  of  twenty- four. 
Til  as  in  tlie  Annals  b.  lil.  ».  fl^,  we  find  Tibegius  applying  to  the  senate  to  intro* 
^iice  tbeehlrat  son  ofQcrmanicas,  before  be  was  qualified  by  blaage. 

fbj  Salvias  Tilianaa  was  the  brother  of  Otho,  who,  for  a  sCort  time,  Was  emperor 
of  Rome.  During  the  competition  with  VitelKna,  he  was  the  commander  in  chief 
pf  bis  brother's  army.  His  ra«h  coansek  bmrried  on  the  last  decisive  action  of  Bed- 
fiaci:tm,  where  bis  party  was  totally  ruioed.  Ha  survived  thatdelrat,  and  the  rft* 
for  did  not  think  btm  worthy  of hili  resentment.    See  more  of  him.  Hist.  b.  i.  and  ii. 

fcj  The  iiifice  of  tribune  owed  ita  origin  to  a  violent  dtapute  between  the  patrir 
^iniM  and  plclieians,  A.  U.C.260  ;  when  the  tatter,  making  a  defection,  could  not 
^  rcdi^cuf!  to  order,   till  they  obtained  tbe  privilege  of  cbooaing  aofpe  ma^lrai<| 
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oat  of  their  own  body,  for  the  defence  of  their  Hbertiet,  and  to  wird  off  all  grierances 
•impeeed  vpon  them  by  their  anperiora.  At  firat  two  only  were  elected ;  three  more 
were  added  in  athort  time;  and  A.  U.  C.  2^7,  the  nomber  increased  to  ten,  which 
coniinned  ever  after.  Whoever  ii  conversant  in  Roman  History,  will  recollect 
that  these  new  officers,  "appointed  at  first  aa  the  redressers  of  grierapces,  nsnrped 
the  power  of  doing  almost' whatever  they  pleased.  They  werh  repnted  sacr^yfancti^ 
which  they  confirmed  by  law  ;  so  that  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  impiety  tointeirwpt 
them  when  they  were  speafcing^  Their  interposing  in  matters  debated  by  the  senate  ' 
was  called  intercewic,  and  their  aotbority  was  declared  by  one  word,  tbto.  The 
emperors  left  th<'m  little  more  than  the  name  and  shadow  of  magistracy,  by  con- 
triving to  have  the  same  power  vested  th  themselves :  hence  they  were  said  to  be 
tribmnitiA  potestate  donali.  See  Annals,  b.  i.  s.  s.  Pliny  the  yonnger  states  his 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  says,  when  he  was  tribune,  he  declined  to 
plead  in  any  caose  ^  no£  thinking  it  fit,  that  be,  who  conld  command  others  to  be 
silent,  should  himself  be  sileneed  by  anboorglaM-  IHforme  arbitrabar  hunc^  qui 
jubtre  po$t9i  tac9T€  quemcumqu9^  Ante  ^Utntium  eUpsydrA  indict.     Lib.  i.  ep.  93. 

fdj  The  office  of  praetor  was  first  institnted  in  the  year' of  Rome389,togratiQr 
.the  patrician  order  with  a  new  dignity,  in- consideration  of  their  having  resigned  the 
«ooBulship  to  the  clioice  of  the  people.  Livy,  b.  vii.  s.  i.  In  process  of  time, 
eight  prstors  were  chosen  nnoually,  and  had  their  separate  provinces  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  One  bad  .jurisdiction  in  all  private  cannes  between  the  ci- 
tisens  of  Rome  ;  the  seenod  decided  in  all  suits  between  strangers  and  the  inhabit 
taatsof  Rome.  One  i»as  called  prabtor  urban  vs;  the  other,  praetor  pb- 
RBORIHVS.  Livy,  b.  xxW.  s.  44,  expressly  mentions  these  distinct  offices.  The 
other  six  prsptoiu  were  to  sit  in  judgment  in  all  criminal  matters.  The  authority 
of  the  judge,  who  presid^  in  cavil  causes,  was  called  juriboictko  :  when  the 
proceeding  was  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  it  took  the  nameof  quABSTio:  if 
before  an  extraordinary  judicature,  it  was  then  termed  goonitio  So  the  matter 
is  accurately  explained  by  Li  pains.  But  the  new  magistrate  created  by  Augustus, 
called  the  governor  of  the  city,  PRABrBOTUS  vrbis,  soon  absorbed,  and  drew  into 
his  own  vortex,  the  whole  business  of  the  poiict^  and  the  cognisance  €f  all  offences. 
See  Annals,  b.  vi.  s.  lo  and  1 1.  The  senators^and  patricians,  their  wives  and  sons, 
were  cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  scnati ;  but  in  all  cases,  it  was  competent 
to  the  person  accused,  to  remove  the  cause  before  the  prince  himself,  wbo  either 
heard  it  in  his  cabinet,  or  referred  it  to  the  prafect  of  the  city,  or  else  to  a  board 
of  ifpecial  commissioners.  Hence  the  prsptorian  dignity  had  little  more  than  the 
mere  shadow  of  authority.  Boetius  call  it  an  empty  name,  a  mere  encumberaocc 
on  the  senatorian  rank.  Inan^nomen,  tt  senatorii  census  gravem  sarcinam,  Consol. 
Phiiosoph.  lib.  iii.  As  the  pretors  drew  lots  among  themselves,  aud  each  man 
took  the  province  assigned  to  him  by  chance,  we  find  that  the  hearing  of  civil 
causes,  called  jurisdictio,  did  not  fall  to  th^  itbareof  Agricola.  For  the  nest, 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  most  probably,  relieved  him  from  the  care  of  public  offen^res. 
Hence  nothing  remained  for  him,  during  the  whole  year  of  his  praetorship,  but  the 
exhibition  of  public  spectaclea,  and  tbe  amusement  of  the  popoUcT. 

CeJ  Nero  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.891,  of  tbe  Christian  »ra  69.  Galba  succeeded, 
but  reigned  only  a  few  months.    Agricola  was  chosen  for  the  due  care  of  religion,* 
nud  the  protection  of  the  public  temples ;  but  the  plunder  committed   by  Nero, 
pbont  three  years  tiefore  his  death,  could  not  be  redressed.      The  wbola  was  dissi- 
pated  in  wild  profusion.    See  Annals,  b.  xv.  s.  45. 

Sbc.  VII.  faj  This  was  the  year  of  Rome,  892,  of  Christ  69- 

CbJ  INTBMBLIQM  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  country  now  called  Vintimigiiff, 
in  the  territory  of  Geooat  It  was  situated  on  tbe  Mediterranean.  The  descent 
vnadfeby  a  band  of  adventurers  from  Otho's  fleet,  and  tbe  havoc  and  devaiUtioa 
%(i^ia^)i\f^  by  fhope  fetroci^us  WfrriQrf> »»  described  by  Tacit^s,  Hist,  b,  ji,  s,  Jig 
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muA  13.  Tftpasian,  it  ■•w  ^cfsa  to  be  fcaowa,  dccUufvd  hiatdf  ■  csadUbte  for 
the  imperial  digprity.  The  acwe  rmclied  Agricola  MMne  time  in  tkc  mmth  of  Joty. 
in  the  abore  year,  899.    HIat.  b.  ii.  a.  79. 

CeJ  Veapasian  remained  in  Aaiii  and  ASf  ypt,  wbtle  bit  fenerala  carried  tbeir  «ie- 
toriooa  arsa  to  tbe  city  of  Rome,  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Hia  aon  Titoa, 
in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  the  aiege  of  Jernaalem.  Domitian  wna  at  Rome,  bat 
too  yonof  to  conduct  the  reiae  of  fovornment*  Vice  and  debanchciy  were  nMire 
aoited  to  hta  geniua.  Mnctaans,  tbe  conAdentiAl  minister  of  Veapaiiatt,  nrriveJ  at 
•Rome,  and  tooknpon  btm  tbe  whole  conduct  of  the  adorinittration.  Be  amy  be 
•aaid  to  hare  reifned  with  Teapaa  iaa.  Antonini  wna  the  general  who  con4|«ci«d  for 
Vespaainn,  bnt  M ncianoa  deprired  him  of  his  laurels.  See  Binlory,  b.  w  j  and 
nee  the  character  of  Mucianus,  Hiat.  b.  ii.  a.  5. 

fdj  The  tweatietb  legion  was,  at  that  time,  in  Britain  ;  and  it  is  ao  eyprcaacd 
in  Ibe  tranalntion,  though  the  leaf  is  ailent  aa  to  that  particnfair.    Tbe  Roman* 
bad  three  legiooa  in  this  ialand,-  naoMly,  lie.  Amgtuta  ;  IXc.  0Mpeaien«» ;  XXo. 
Fic^ri*.    The  oficer  to  whom  Agricola,  succeeded,  was  B^eiuM  Cmihu^  a  man  of 
a  restless,  turbulent  disposition,  malignant,  envious,  and  nlways  at  variance  with 
TrebeUius  M aaimus,  the  commander  in  chief.    The  latter  was  a  eauMilar  l^foiy 
ifVeATOs  coviULARisi  Cselius  wM  A  prwUrmn  legniy  e*b«ati71  nLABToaius. 
The  consular  legate  were  either  generals  of  tbe  arasy,  Or  gorecnota  of  provinecui 
and,  for  the  most  part,  both  at  (he  same  time.    Whereror  they  were  preseol,  thn 
•pr«torian  legat  bad   no  higher  trust  tlian  tbe  command  of  a   legion.     And  yet 
Cttllna,  by  exasperating  his  general  oficer,  nnd  inflaming  tbe  minds  of  the  aoldiera, 
raiaed  the  dissensions  of  the  army  to  sneb  a  pitch,  that  Trebelltns  M aximna  wan 
obliged  to  fly  from  bis  post,  nod  to  abnndoo  the  island.    Hiat.  b.  i.  s.  60.    Roacian 
Csline  remained  to  enjoy  bis  victory.    He  governed  in  a  tumnltaous  mnnncr,  by 
violent  meaanres  assuming  tlM  supreme  authority.     His  legioa  had  been  tardy  in 
dedarittg  for  Vespasian,  nnd  the  delay  was  Imputed  to  tbe  aeditionaspiri^nf  Ibe 
commander.    Mucianus thought  Attn  rcuU  him.    Agricola  went  a  aeeomi  limn 
into  Britain,  and  put  himaelf  at  tbe  bead  of  the  legion,  which  is  anppoaed  to  have 
been  at  that  time  ^nnrtcred  at  Deva^  now  Ck^Ur,    An  inacriptiott  baa  boen  Ibnnd 
in  tbe  fsllowing  words :  i>ea«  Leg.  XX.  Ftetris.    See  Camden*  a  Britannia,  p.  sat. 
Sbo.  VIII.  (^a^.Vettins  Bolanns  wnsaent  by  Vitellint  to  comnmnd  is  Bntnin» 
after  the  abdication  of  TrcbelKns  Masimna.     Heliad  acrved  under  Oorbnin  in 
Armenia,  but,  according  to  Tacitus,  doea  not  seem  to  have  profiled  by  tbe^sample 
of  so  great  a  master.    Mediocrity  was  bis  element.    Ai»d  yet  Staiina,  in  a  pnam 
to  GrispinnB,  the  son  oCBolanus,  lays  out  the  wbuls  force  of  bis  gcnaua  to  celebraia 
tbe  warlike  achievements  of  tbe  fattier.    He  atuna  os  with  n  moater^mllof  hia 
'Vtrtoes,  his  exploits  in  the  east,  and  bis  trophfas  in  Britain*     Bolanns,  be  aays, 
waged  urur  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Araxes,  and  fought  to  reduce  Armenin  In  anl|ectiBn 
under  Nero.    Corbnio,  the  commander  in  chief,  admired  tbe  ardnair  of  tbe  young 
oScer,  and  ^mmitted  to  bis  care  the  most  difficult  operalioM  of  tbe  campaign* 
— — — ^-^^—  Ills  jnventam 
ProtiouB  ingrediens,  pbarctratnm  invaait  Amtm 
Belliger,  iudocilemqne  fero  servire  Neroni 
Anneniam.    Rigldi  snmmam  Mavortia  agebat 
Corbulo,  sed  comitCB|  belli,  sociumque  labomn^ 
I  lie  quoque  egregiis  muKum  mimtns  In  srmis, 
Bolanum,  atqae  illi  curafum  aaperrima  snetna 
Credere,  partirique  metus. 
The  poet  proceeds  to  bold  up  to  the  son  the  grant  mtumple  of  bin  folber.  Ceam, 
be  says,  from  him ;  you  have  a  family  monitor  to  inspifa  yon  with  overy  virtue; 
let  kindred  praise  excite  yon  to  heroic  action.    Tbe  Decii  and  tbe  Cnmilli  may  be 
po)nfc4  out  toothers.    It  will  be  for  yon  to  keep  your  eye  ob  yonr  fotbcr  j  nhmrrt 
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witli  wiMt  ■iid««Dted  fortUudt  he  AdvMoedl  at  Air  m  ThaU  amidti  ■torms  and 
Unpcftf  Md  tberigoars  of  the  winter. 

Disce,  |Hier ;  mte  enim  cxtcrno  Mooitere  petcadw 
.VirtiitUtihi  palcher  emir ;  cogaata  wioktret  v 
JLaua  aaliDoa  :  aliw  Decii  redacciqiic  Caailli 
Xonatreatar  \  fn  discc  patrcm,  qaaataaqae  nigranteai 
Flttcliboa  oocid«»,  Icaioque  Hypcrioae  Tbulea 

lotrarit  roandata  gcreae.  Stativi,  Stly.  lib.  r.  poem  ii. 

UafortoMtely  fur  the  bard,  hiatorf  is  sileat  about  all  these  great  exploits  j  aod 
when  history»the  iateliigeorer  of  aotiqoity,  nuutim  vetuitaiu,  shows  ao  foundatioa 
lor  this  eaaggeratcd  praise,  tl^e  poet  must  be  supposed  to  have  indulged  a  flight  of 
faocy.  Bolao us  was  recalled  ;  and  €ercalis,  who  couducted  the  war  against  €i?i)is 
the  Bstaviaa  chief  (See  Hist.  b.  ir.  s.  71),  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  command  the 
legiooa  ia  Britaia,  A.  U.  693  ;  A.  D.  70.  Agricola,  we  find,  was  still  serring 
IB  Britain. 

Sb€.  IX.  Ca^  The  senators  were  not,  of  coarse,  of  the  patrician  order,  as  ap« 
pears,  Annals  xi.  a.  35,  where  we  see  the  emperor  Claudius  adding  the  oldest  of 
the  fathers  to  the  lift  of  patricians  j  the  families  of  that  rank,  rreated  by  Romalns 
aod  by  Brutus,  ai^  also  those  advanced  by  Julius  Cssar  and  Augustus,  being  well 
nigh  extinguished.  Vespasian  exercised  the  aame  authority,  and,  under  his  pa* 
trooage^  Agricola  rose  to  the  honours  of  the  state. 

CbJ  The  grand  dirisioas  of  Gaul  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  section  i..  note  fa  J.  To  that  account  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  a 
subdivision  was  made  by  Augustus,  distributing  the  whole  country  into  aevea 
provinces ;  namely,  Narbonne  Gaul,  Aquitania,  the  •province  of  Logdnnnm,  or 
Lyons,  properly  Celtic  Gaul ;  Belgip  Gaul,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Germany* 
These  several  districts,  except  Narbonne  Gaul,  were  under  the  immediate  manage^ 
ineat  of  the  prince.  The  province  of  Aquitania  was  inclosed  by  the  Pyreneaa 
mountains,  the  Rhone,  the  Loire  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

fej  The  governors  of  provinces  administered  justice  not  only  to  the  army,  hu%- 
likewise  to  the  inhabitants.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  station,  Agricola 
took  care  to  have  no  dispute,  no  contest,  with  subordinate  officera.  Seneca  ob« 
serves,  to  contend  with  your  superior,  is  a  degree  of  phrensy ;  with  yomr  equal,), 
'something  is  haaarded ;  with  your  inferior,  It  is  a  degradation.  Cam  fUperjore  ron* 
tendere^  Juriaaum  \  emm  parif  aneeps  ;  cum  infenorty  sordidum, 

(dj  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the  Christian  «ra  77,  Vespasian  was  console 
eighth  time,  with  hiasonTitas,  the  sixth.  On  the  kalends  of  July  in  that  year^ 
Brotiei  silys,  npoti  the  authority  of  Muratori,  Annali  d*ltalia,  tom»i.  p.  39I9  that 
Domttian  and  Agricola  were  appointed  consuls  for  the  remainder  of  the  ytoar. 
This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  under  the  plausible  pretence  of- 
having  more  frequent  opportunities  to  oblige  the  illastrions  families  of  Rodle,,. 
but,  ia  fiict,  to  impair  the  dignity,  and  lessen  the  power  of  the  cousalsii  The 
succeeding  emperors  adopted  the  same  plan  uf  policy  ;  and  the  mischief  went  oor 
increasing,  till  in  tbe  reign  of  y^ommodos  there  were  no  less  than  five  and  twenty- 
oonsols  ill  one  year.  During  the  whole  time,  the  consuls  who  eutefed  on  theia 
office  in  the  hegiaoing  of  J-onuary,  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  year.  Those  who 
were  made  occasioaally,  called  consuleb  subrooati,  are  seldom  mentioned  in. 
the  FASTI  coNsvi^Amcs.  Hence  the  dilBculty  of  ascertaining  their  exact  time.' 
Agricola,  according  lo  TillemoBt,  waa  consal  A.  D.  77. 

Sec.  X.faJ  The  writers  who  before  Tacitat^s  timeliad  given  a  description  of  Bri- 
giin,  were  Julius  Cesar,  Livy  the  celebraM  historian,  and  Fabias  Ruaticus,  tha^ 
frtend  of  Seneca,  often  quoted  by  Tacitas.  His  works  have  perished  in  the  general 
wreck  of  aneieut  literature.  Livy^s  acconnt  was  in  book  cv. ;  but  we  hnve  nothing' 
i^ow  tsemaining  escept  tJbe  £pitO»e,  not  v«ry  well  filled  up  by  the  Supplement  oC 
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PrtiDabcmius.  A  ili^t  knowledge  of  dbtuitcoautries  wms  ssflicieat  lor  theaacicBl 
Ipeogrmpliera.  Tbey  never  were  At  a  lost  fyr  some  fonn  or  ebape,  to  whidi  thcf 
compared  the  place  in  qnestioo,  and  thoa  conceieed  tiMt  thcf  had  f  iTea  a  trae  oaU 
liue  or  draught  of  tbe  country  :  bat  the  accaratc  mapa  of  nodera  gcofraphen  abow 
bow  mneh  they  were  deceived.  Pliny  tbe  elder  inforna  na,  tbat  tbe  original  aaiae, 
waa  Albion,  and  Sir  William  Templea  giTCs  tbe  etymology  of  tbe  word.  Albioa,  ba 
aaya,  waa  derived  from  Jlpian  ;  Atpy  in  aome  of  tbe  weatcm  langnagea,  aigni^ag 
high  landa  or  billa,  aa  tbfa  iaie  appeara  to  thoae  who  approacb  it  from  tbe  contiaeat. 
In  Caeaar*a  time,  Britain  waa  tbe  general  appellatioo.  Sir  William  Temple  de. 
riret  the  word  from  Briih,  tbe  paint  with  which  ibe  inbabitaota  gare  an  asare  blm 
to  their  bodiea  and  abielda.  Tbe  Romaoa,  be  aaya,  called  tbia  iaiaod  Britnmiaj 
giving  a  Latin  termination  to  a  barbaroaa  namt,  in  tbe  apme  maimer  aa  they  did 
with  regard  to  other  couniriea  that  fell  under  their  commerce  or  conqneata ;  inch 
aa  Mauritania,  Aqnitania,  and  other  plarea commonly  known.  Camden  tbinka  tbat 
Britannia  waa  a  compound  word,  from  Britk,  paint,  and  Tteia,  a  term  importiag 
region  or  country.  C«aar*a  account  of  a  triangular  ibrm  may  be  adaaitted.  Takiag 
tbe  whole  length  from  Dover  to  tbe  Land^a  End  in  Cornwall  fer'onende  oftha 
triangle,  the  eaatern  and  the  weatern  coaata  contract  by  degreca,  aad,  tboaigb  aot 
itrictly  reduced  to  a  point  at  tbe  northern  eatremlty,  it  la  there  apficieatly  aarrav 
to  jua1ifyCie«ar*aeompari8on,  aud,  according  tifTacltUB,  to  prcaeat  the  fbraofa 
wedge.  It  la  t^^f ,  tbat  he  calla  it  an  iaiand,  but  be  aeema  to  hav«  had  no  belirr 
authority  than  tbe  voice  of  fame.  No  navigator  had|  at  that  tinae.  Railed  raoad 
tbe  iaiand.  Tbe  Grecfca  thought  It  a  large  sontinciit.  See  Uaiv.  Hiat.  vol. 
xis.  p.  66. 

("bj  Caeaar  aaya  tbat  the  weatern  aide  extendi  towarda  Spain,  Md  tbat  Ireiaad, 
about  half  aa  large  aa  Britain,  lica  oppoaite  totbatcoaat.  Vergii  nd Hupamam, 
atque  occidentum  ioltm,  quA  ex  partt  «#<  Hibemia^  diwudU  minoty  ut  tmttimgitr, 
quam  Briiannia.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  a.  i».  The  part  of  Britaiu,  kyngaiaca, 
called  Scotland,  waa  known  to  tbe  Romana  by  the  name  of  CaUdmUa^  hecanae,aay8 
Sir  William  Temple,  tbe  nortb-eaat  part  of  Scotland  waa  by  the  nativea  called 
Cal  Dun,  which  algnificn  billa  of  baiel,  with  which  it  waa  covered  ;  from  wbcaca 
the  Romana  gave  It  tbe  name  of  Caledonia  ;  thua  forming  am  cuay  and  plcanat 
aound  out  of  what  waa  barah  to  aneb  elegant  tongues  and  earaaa  Iheica. 

CeJ  An  account  of  tbia  voyage  round  tbe  Iaiand  will -be  found  in  thiaTract, 
a.  38.    Then,  for  tbe  firat  time,  tbe  Ronmna  obtained  geographical  certalaly. 

fdj  Tbe  OreadeM  (now  tbe  OrkMjf  lalanda)  were  known  by  tbe  roport  of  faaMia 
tbe  reign  of  Clandiua,  Some  biatoriapa  bare  aacribed  the  conqueat  to  that  empcrar, 
but  for  tbia  there  doea  not  aeem  to  be'  anffident  foundation.  Flattery  waaiabasta 
to  decorate  the  prince  with  laorela  unearned.  It  la  true  that  Pompooioa  Mela  bat 
aaid  tbat  thoae  iaianda  were  thirty  in  number.  Triginia  smat  Orcadas  amguiiit  intef 
#e  diduciae  tpatiU.  Mela,  liv.  lib.  iii.  a,  6.  Pliny  likewiae  mentioca  Ibrm  ;  bat 
bia  account  Of  the  number  abowa  tbat  he  relied  on  mere  report.  He  aaya,  there  aie 
VORTT  lalanda,  called  tbe  Orcadea,  all  aeparated  by  narrow  atraita.  Saat  aattm  si. 
Orcadtty  modieit  initr  $o  ditcreta  spatiit.  Pliny,  lib.  ir.  a.  |6.  Had  Claudiaa -added 
tboie  iaianda  to  the  Roman  empire,  it  ta  not  probable  that  there  would  have  bcee 
a  variance,  aa  to  the  number,  among  the  anthora  of  tbat  day.  •Eutraplna,  aad  Ea- 
tebiua  in  bia  Chronicle,  are  tbe  authoritiea  upon  which  Claudius  must  rely  for  bit 
fame  ;  but  tbe  ailence  of  Tacit ua  ia  a  strong  contradiction  to  those  writera. 

fej  Much  baa  been  said  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  of  a  place  in  the  aorlh- 
ern  regions,  called  Tbul^  \  b^t  it  is  evident  they  did  not  alt  agree  la  the  geographical 
deacription.  Camden  ia  of  opinion  tbat  tbe  TkuU  of  Tacltaa  is  one  of  tktSkeilani 
lalanda,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  tbe  Orcadea,  lat.  6o*  Tbe  ancient  poeta  beard  sf 
Tftai/,  and  made  their  own  nae  of  it,  to  adorn  their  verse.  To  fix  tbe  exact  tpot 
was  qot  ibfir  l^asiness.    They  were  ntestm  of  every  ttorthem  latitude,  sad  tbe| 
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could  always  commaad  ice  euoogli  to  boild  tbeir  mouutains,  aud  snow  enough  to 
cover  theni!  From  the  hiitorians  and  geographers  more  *  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  DAvifration  wa!«  in  its  infancy.  The  uorthero  oceap,  as  Tacitus  has  oh- 
sfrvcd-iu  the  Mauners  of  the  Germans,  always  adverse  to  mariners,  was  sc1don| 
visited  by  ships  from  the  Rbmao  vorld.  ThuU  was,  in  general,  understood  to  be 
the  most  remote  land  io  the  northern  latitudes,  but  the  exact  local  situation  was  not 
ascertaioed.  Pliny  the  elder  had  all  the  ioformatioo  that  diligence  could  .cotlcet^ 
ftnd  he  knew  bow  to  embellish  what  he  heard  with  all  the  graces  of  elegant  compo- 
sition. But  still  the  Northern  Ocean  was  unexplored.  The  Gerroao  sea,  be  aaya, 
is  interspersed  with  a  number  of  ishinds,  called  Glessariac^  and  by  the  Greeks, 
Electridae,  because  amber  (electrumj  is  found  there  in  considerable  quaotitiea. 
Of  these  islands  ThuU  is  the  most  distant^  and  there,  at  the  summer  solstice,  when 
the  sun  is  passing  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  inhabitants  have  no  night  \  and,  in  like 
manner,  durin:;  the  winter  they  see  no  day,  for  the  space,  as  is  generally  supposed,  oC 
•Ix  months.  Ab  adverso  in  Germanicum  mare  sparsof  OlessaricPy  quas  Electridas  Oraci 
recentior^s  appeUaverCy  quod  ibi  electrum  nasceretur.  Ultima  omniumj  quae  tnemorantUTf 
ThuU  ;  in  qua  solstitio  nuilas  esse  nocte^  indicavimuSf  Cancri  signum  soU  transeuntef . 
nultosque  contra  per  brumam  dies.  Hoc  quidem  scnis  mensibus  cuntinuisjteri  arbitranJ 
fur.  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  30.  But  it  is  evident  that  Shetland  could  not  be  the  place  in- 
tended by  Pliny.  A  night  or  day  of  six  months  is  known  in  more  northern  lati- 
,  tudes.  Procopios,  fn  his  History  of  the  Gothic  war,  book  ii.  places  Thul£  in 
Norway,  which  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  island.  Aprirola's  fleet  might 
see  the  coast  of  Norway  at  a  distance,  and,  having  heard  of  ThuU^  might  conclude 
that  they  had  seen  that  region  of  eternal  frost  and  snow.  Tliis,  or,  according  to 
the  conjecture  of  Camden,  Shetland,  might  be  the  Thul£  of  Tacitus.  That  of 
Pliny  was,  must  probably,  Iceland,  especially  as  he  says  it  lay  within  one  day*s  sail 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  A  Thul^  uniusdiei  navigatione  roareconcretum,a  nonuuina 
Cronium  appcllalur.  Lib.  iv.  s  30.  If  Iceland  was  intended  by  Pliny,  the  ac- 
counts giveu  by  navigators  must  have  been  very  imperfect,  since  be  makes  no  men- 
tion of  three  volcanos,  particularly  mount  Uecla^  which)  amidst  a  waste,  of  snow, 
constantly  throws  lip  columns  of  smoke  and  fire.  See  a  Discourse  Sur  La  Naviga- 
tion de  Pytheiis  a  Tbnle,  Memoirs  of  the  Acad,  of  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxxvit.  p.  436. 

(fj  From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  the  ancients  might 
form  their  idea  of  a  sea  in  such  a  thick  and  concrete  stale,  that  the  oars  could 
hardly  move,  and  the  winds  scarcely  agitate,  such  a  sluggish  mass  of  water.  But 
the  tranquillity  of  those  seas  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by  Tacitus,  to  account  for  a 
phenomenon  which  doea  not  exist.  See  what  is  said  of  the  sea,  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  s.  45.  WhatissaiQ  of  the  various  inlets,  tbrongh  which  the  tide  forces 
its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  is  sufficiently  warranted  by  the  Mstuarium 
Bodotriae  (the  Finh  of  Forth),  by  theGlota  (the  Firth  of  Ckjde),  and  other  well 
known  harbours,  creeks,  bays,  and  rivers  of  Scotland. 

Sec.  XI,  faj  Through  the  want  of  literary  records,  the  history  of  barbarous  na- 
tions is  generally  lost  in  darkness.  When  the  origin  of  a  people  could  not  be  traced, 
the  difficulty  was  surmounted^  by  supposing  that  the  soil,  by  a  certain  fecundity  in 
those  early  sei^ons  of  the  world,  produced  the  race  of  men.  Mother  earth,  or  MA- 
TBR  TELLUS,  satisfied  the  enquiries  of  the  most  profound  philosophy.  The  sons 
of  the  earth  were  called  indigenae  aborigines,  or  natives,  of  the  soil.  Men  were  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  eveo 
from  rocks.  The  poets  were  the  philosophers  and  historians  of  the  age.  Horace 
talks  of  the  human  race  out  of  the  earth  :  cum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris  ^ 
and  Ovid  gives  them  no  other  origin.  But  the  age  of  darkness  is  past,  and  the  re- 
veries of  ignorance  have  long  since  vanished.  We  are  now  coutent  to  be  descended 
from  Adam,  instead  of  reckoning  rocks  and  caret  for  our  progenitors.     Tacitus 
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jodget  by  a  better  rule.  Froacertaio  reaemblaacet  of  featnrc, l«if«m^»  and  aas' 
Bert;  from  the  size  of  limb  and  colour  of  the  bair  he  coacludea,  not  «itWo«t  proba- 
bility, that  this  Ulan  J  was  peopled  from  Germany,  Spain,  and  Gael.  The  govera- 
mcnf  of  the  country  was  like  that  of  Gaul,  contUliiif  of  several  oalioaa  aoder  dif- 
ferent petty  prince*.  Ca?sar  reekooa  do  lest  than  fo«r  in  Kent,  Iniok  b.  v.  a. 99.  The 
most  considerable  tribes,  or  nations  (Caledonia  net  inclnded),  were  the  DmmmomUf 
ill  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  Siluret^  in  Herefordshire,  Radnor,  Brecknock, 
Monmouth,  and  Glamorgan ;  the  Ordoticef,  in  North  Wales  :  the  7Vtao6«ale«,  in 
Middlesex  and  Essex  ;  the  Canfii^  or  people  of  Kent ;  the/eeai,  in  Snilblk,  Nor- 
folk, Cam  bridj^csb  ire,  and  Hontiui^donsbire;  and  the  Brigantes,  in  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmorland,  and  Cumberland. 

*    Cbj  The  CaiedonicnSf  and  the  etymology  of  the  name,  hare  bccm  already  asca- 
tluncd,  8   10.  note  faj. 

(c)  Tie  Silnres,  as  already  slated,  occupied  Herefordshire,  Radnor,  Brecknock, 
Moiimuulb,  and  Glamorganshire.  They  may  be  called  the  inhabitaota  of  South 
Wales.  The  Iberians  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  so  called  from  the  rircr 
tberuSf  now  the  £bro. 

Cd)  Ciesar  tells  as  that  frequent  mirations  were  made  frool  Bel^c  Gaal  into 
Britain  ;  and  Chat  the  adteuturers,  havini^  gained  possession  by  force  of  arms,  em- 
ployed thfronefTea  in  coltiiratiog  the  land,  in  a  climate  which  they  had  found  more 
temperate  than  what  they  had  known  in  Gaol.  Maritima  pars  abiitf  qui  prtedtt  aC 
htUi  it^fttrendi  causa  ex  Bflgio  trantitrunty  tt  betto  iltato  ibi  remaMstrunt^  atque  agns 
coUre  ccsperunt.  Loca  sunt  tempsratiora  qudm  in  Gallia,  remisstaribus  frigsnbms, 
Lib.  ▼.  s.  13.  The  continent,  most  nndoubfedty,  was  peopled  f  rst,  aad  the  redaa- 
dant  numbers  overflowed  into  the  adjacent  isles. 

(sj  The  Druids,  according  to  Csnar*s  account,  heliered  in  the  traasmtgralioa  of 
souls,  and  that  doctrine  they  thought  had  a  happy  tendency  to  ioapire  men  with 
courage,  and  a  contempt  of  death.  They  taught  their  pupils  a  system  of  astro- 
nomy ',  they  described  the  rarious  rerolutions  of  the  planets,  the  dimenaioua  of  tha 
globe,  the  operations  of  naiurc;  they  talked  with  rererence  of  the  immortal  gods, 
and  initiated  their  youth  ia  all  their  mysteries.  Tnpnmiskoc  volunt persuadtrt,  mem 
interire  oaimat,  «e^a6  aliis  post  mofttm  transite  ad  alios  :  atque  hoc  magimk  ad  virtue 
tSM  sxcitari  putant,  metu  mortis  negttclo,  Multa  pratcrea  do  sideribus,  atque  e^rwm 
motu,  demundi  ae  terrarum  magnitudine,  de  rerum  nofurd,  de  deormm  immorteMum  ui 
otr  potesiate  disputant^  et  Juventuti  tradunt.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  r\.  s.  13.  HiMnan  sa- 
crifices,  as  obserred  in  a  former  note,  were  part  of  their  superstition.  ^Living  bo- 
dies were  inclose  J  in  large  osier  cages,  and  consumed  in  the  flames.  That  the  saosc 
rites  and  cereraooies  were  established  In  Britiio,  thei%  can  be  no  doubt,  since  we 
are  told  by  Ciesar, fliat  the  religious  system  of  Gaul  was  transplanted  from  Britain  \ 
and,  eren  in  bis  time,  fliose  who  wished  to  be  perfectly  skilled  in  the  druidioal  doc« 
t'rines,  passed  over  \Mo  this  island  for  instruction.  JHsciplina  in  Britannid  reperla^ 
atque  inde  in  Galliam  translata.  esse  existimatur*  Et  nunc,  qui  diligenttus  earn  rem 
cognpscere  tolunt^plerumque  %U6,  discendi  causa, prq/lciscuntur*  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi. 
i.  f9.  The  late  Afr.  Hume  has  observed,  **  that  no  idolatrous  worship  ever  itUine^ 
such  an  ascendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancient  GauTs  and  Britons  ;  and  the 
Romans,  after  their  conquest,  finding  it  impussible  to  rec«incile  ibo6e  nations  to  the 
laws  and  inatltutioAs  of  their  masters,  were  at  last  obliged  to  aboHsh  the  druidicsl 
system  by  penal  statutes :  a  violence,  which  had  never,  in  any  other  instance,  been 
practised  by  those  tolerating  conquerors."  Hunic^s  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Sec  Tacitus, 
Annals,  book  xlv.  s.  3o. 

^>^  This  conformity  of  languages,  Krotier  says,  stiH  subsists  In  some  parts  of 
Cornwall  and  of  the  tncient  Armorica«  now  called  Bretagoe.  It  is  said,  tliat  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Welsh  is  but  just  extinct  in  Cornwall. 
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Cg)  Solinuty  tpeakioj^  of  the  warlike  BritoDs,  says,  when  a  woman  ia  dpIWered  of 
«  male  child,  she  placet  the  infaofa  firat  food  on  the  point  of  her  husband:**  sword, 
and  inaertt  it  in  the  little  one^a  nouth  ;  and,  offering  up  her  snpplica'tionfl  to  the 
foda  of  the  country,  devoutly  i«aya,  that  he  may  die  in  war  amidst  hostile  sworda 
And  javelins.    Soltnus,  chap  28. 

fhj  The  BritouB  were  conquered,  In  the  ttxga  of  Claudius,  by  Aolus  Plautins,  the 
lirat  Roman  g^eneral  who  landed  on  the  island,  sinee  the  invasion  of  Julins  Ccesar.' 
PlautSua  defeated  the  natives,  A.  U.  C.  796,  A.  D.  43.  Several  aignal  victories  were 
afterwards  obtained  by  Suetonius  Pauiinus^'  Petilius  Cerealis,  and  t>ther  comman- 
^rs,  insomuch  that  the  southern  part  of  the  island  waa  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. The  Caledonians  stood  for  liberty,  till  their  last  decisive  action,  under  Gal« 
jgacua  (see  from  aectioa  30,  to  end  of  section  38),  whea  they  retired  to  their  fastnesses 
in  the  Highlands. 

Sic.  XII.  (aj  This  msnner  of  fighting  in  chariots  c&lls  to  mind  the  practice  of 
lieroic  timei  described  in  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  heroes  of  the  poet  dif- 
fered, in  their  notion  of  the  point  of  honour,  from  the  British  chiefs,  ^ith  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  driver  of  the  carriage  was  the  second  in  rank ;  the  warrior 
4!^  high  renown  w.«s  the  person  trho  fought.  Hector  ]iad  his  ^squire  to  gni<Je  th« 
/reins,  while  he  displayed  his  towering  plume,  and  brftved  every  danger.  Achilles 
\aA  his  Automcdon. 

Antomedon  and  Alcimns  prepare 

Th*  immortal  coursers  and  the  radiant  car. 

The  charioteer  then  whirPd  the  lash  around, 

And  BwiA  ascended  at  une  active  bound  ; 
.  Then  bright  in  heav'nly  arms,  above  his  *sqnir« 

AtChilles  mounts,  and  sets  the  field  on  fire. 

-    PopB*s  Iliad,  liook  xix.  V.  4Q6. 
Tirgil,  in  ahenutiful  picture  representing  the  wars  of  Troy,  in  the  first  £n:ad,  de> 
scribes  the  Trojans  flying  before  AchiMesj  who  pursues  with  lU'dour  in  his  war- 
like car : 

Hac  Phryges,  instaret  cnrra  cristatfus  Achilles. 

|u  the  fifth  Iliad  iEneas  invites  Pandarus  to  join  him  in  the  fight  f 
Haste,  seise  the  whip^  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein  \ 
The  warrior's  fury  let  this  arm  sustain  , 
Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 
Take  thou  the  spear,  the  cba:riot*s  care  be  mine. 

Pope  s  Iliad,  book  v.  verse  384. 
Among  the  Britons  it  w«s  otherwise  :  the  chief  warrior  drove  the  chariot,  by  Ca;sar 
«a11ed  esseda^  and  by  Tacitus  eovinus ;  see  this  Tract,  s^  3S.  note  fbj.  The  British 
chiefs,  as  it  seems,  thought  it  more  honourable  to  dri^e  the  car  into  the  thickest 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  distingnished  themsekes  byNbraving  every  danger.  It  ap- 
|>ears,  likewise  that  a  numt»er  of  combatants  mounted  together  in  the  «ame  vehick, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  Homer*s  battles. 

CbJ  We  read  in  the  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  36.  of  Caractacns,  king  of  the  Silures;  ia 
b.  xiv.  s.  31^  of  Prasntagus,  king  of  the  Iceni;  and  s.35  of  Boadicea,  his  widow, 
who  succeeded  to  her  husband's  dominions.  For  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Bri- 
•gantes,  who  delivered  up  Caractacos  to  -the  Rctmaus,  see  Annals,  b.  xii.  a.  36,  and 
Ui^t.b.  iii.  8.45. 

fcj  The  original  says,  rants  duahus  tribtuve  eiviUiihtu  ad  propulsandum  ammune 
periculum  convtntus.  This,  translated  verbally,  impnrU,  that  a  meeting  is  seldom 
had  between  two  or  three  cities  to  repel  the  common  danger.  But  the  word  ci  YITAS  is 
rarely  used  by  the  Latin  historians  for  what,  in  the  modern  acceptation,  is  called  a 
xsity.  CiYiTAS  generally  implies  a  body  politic,  a  people  united  in  civil  society^ 
piiiicr  a  settled  constitatiolv  tad  a  regular  (rame  of  laws«    Such  were  the  Silnits, 
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under  Caractacus  ;  Iht  Icniians,  under  Boadicea;  the  BrigaotCF,  under  CarlififDaO' 
dua  :  but  there  is  no  instunceuC  their  acting  in  cuncert  for  their  muiual  defence. 

/'dj  Tacifu;*,  in  this  plact-^  pay  be  said  to  be  out  of  hit  depth.     Ilia  uutiuoa  here, 
as  well  as  in  the  pafisa^^e  conceiuiug  the  Suiuncs  in  the  Blaonera  of  the  Germans^ 
•ection  45,  hoM  more  of  the  poet  Ihtfn  lUe  philosopher.     Astronomy  u>d  greography 
were  sciences  not  sofiiciently  cultivalcd   in  his  time.     Pliny  endeavours  nuyre  ra- 
tionally to  account  for  the  phsenoaieuoD,  from  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the  aam- 
mer  soUticc.   In  Italy,  he  says,  the  length  of  the  day  is  fiflcen  hours,  and  in  Britain 
seventeen  -,  the  nights  in  that  i»Und  beia^so  bright,  that,  when  the  sun  at  the  aol- 
•tice  approaches  so  uear  thecarth  as  to  become  vertical,  the  northern  regiona  bare, 
by  consequence,  a  day  of  six  months,  and  in  the  winter  a  night  of  the  a»me  leogtb. 
Jn  Italid  quindecim  noras  ;  in  Britannid  sepUmdecim  ;  ubi  astute  tucidcp  nnctes^   kaud 
duhik  repromittunt  id,  quodcogit  ratio  cr^di,  solstitii  diebvs  acced§nte  solepropius  rer- 
ticeM  mundi,  »u\jecta  terra  continuos  diet  habere  senis  mensihui^  noctesqve  e  diverso  ad 
hrumam  remote.     Pliny,  lib.  ii.  s.  75.     But  long  sea -voyagea  were  rarely  uudertukes 
in  Plioy^s  time,  and  it  is,  therefurc,  no  wonder  that  he  wanted  due  iiiforniittiua.     He 
mentions  one  bold  navigator,  Pylbeas  of  Marseilles,  atfd  upon  his  authority,  payu 
iltat  atThuIi,  which  lays  six  days^  sail  from  the  nurlhem  part  of  Britain,  the  day 
and  night  were  each  of  them  six  months  long.  Thcsanie,  headds,was  said  ofthe  isle  of 
,Mona,  which  wasdi$tantfromCameIodiuium^Co/cAei/er^  about  two  hundred  miles. 
Quodjieri  in  intuld  ThuU^  Pytheas  MaasilievsiM  sctipsity  sex  diervm  natigatioue  iu  sepf- 
temtrionem  a  Bntanniti  distante.     Qutdam  vero  et  in  Alond  quae  distat  a  Camtlodnmo^ 
^ritanniae  oppidOf  circiter  ducentismillibut  aflfirmant.      Pliny,  lib.  ii    S.7S.     If  Ibe 
Tbnld  of  Pytheas  was  Greenland  or  Zembia,  what  is  said  of  the  leuglb  of  days  an^ 
nights  in  those  islands  may  be  admitted  ;  hut  the  same  could  not  he  the  case  ia 
Britain,  or  any  British  island.    The  Orkneys  lie  in  latitude  60,  or  thereaboata  • 
and  in  the  summer,  their  day  is  not  much  more  than  .eighteen  h<|ui*fl  long.     Bat 
neither  Pliny,  nor  Tacitus,  had  a  just  idea  of  the   figure  of  the  earth,  and  the  v|. 
cissitudes  of  seasons  occasioned  by  the  annual  motion  ronnd  the  sun.     The  dis. 
covery  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    Witbont  being  a  voyager 
or  traveller,  that  sublime  philosopher  founded  bis  calculations  on  matbematical 
and  scientific  principles.     As  Foufenelle  observes,  he  ascertained  the  true  fignre  off 
the  earth,  without  stirring  out  of  hisclbow-chair.     The  experiments  of  Maupertfna^ 
and  his  associates,  who  in  the  yeais  ]73.'>  and  1736  measured  a  degree  In  Lapland, 
served  to  confirm  Newton*s  doctrine  *,  and,   fi'om  that  time,  the  length  of  daya 
and  nights  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  scientifically  known.     Matbematiciana 
have  informed  us,  that  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  not,  like  tboae  of  latitade,  al- 
wayscqaal,  butdimiuish  in  proportion  as  the  meridians  contract  in  their  approecb 
to  the  Pole,  as  may  be  seen  iii  the  common  tables,  fhowing  the  number  of  miles 
contained  in  a  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Ecjuator  to 
the  Pole.     In  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  and  the  position  of  the  earth  in  every 
part  of  its  orbit,  aslronomers  have  laid  down  their  tables  of  the  various  climates 
between  the  eqpat^r  and  the  extremity  of  the  nofih.     They  have  enumerated  thirty 
climates  •,  in  the  first  twenty-four,  which  terminate  between  the  latitudes  65 and  6fy 
the  days  increase  by  half-hours ;  and  in  the  remaining  six,  by  months.     At  Spitx- 
bfri^cu,  or  East  Greenland,  the  day  lasts  five  months,  aud  six  at  tbc  Pole.    Pom* 
ponius  Mela  talks  of  TkuU,  but  he  did  not  know  whereto  place  this  island,  so  as  to 
account  for  the  length  of  days,  which  he  has  described.     He  says  that  TiuU  lies 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Be/^ac,aud  tlierc  the  nights  are  dark  in  winter,  but  at 
the  summer  soUlice  there  is  no  night  at/all.     ThtUd  Belgarum  lUtori  appontn  ett: 
in  «d  noetet  per  Ayemeia  obscurde ;  |7er  tohtitiuriK  nullae.     Lib.,  iii.  cap.  6.     But  that 
length  of  days  could  ouly  happen  in  the  more  northern  Istitades.     When  Tacitus 
says,  that  the  nights,  ai  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are  so.  luminous,  that  the  integral 
bctwee4  the  c|osc  aud  the  return  of  dny  can  scarce  be  distinguished,  this  may,  f^ 
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baps,  be  admitted  ^  aioce  Lord  Malgrave,  in  ao  accurate  account  of  his  Toyage  to 
the  Northern  Seas,  performed  in  the  year  1773,  says  that  on  the  ]9th  of  June  (lali. 
tude  65 :  3d)  it  wa^  tbcu  tight  eoougli  all  night  to  read  upon  dcCV.  On  the  99th  of 
ihe  same  month  (latitude  77  :  59)  the  adjacent  coast,  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  perpetual  wint<*r,  had  not  the  mildness  of  the  wea- 
ther, bright  suushiae,  and  constant  day-light,  given  a  cheerfulness  ^nd  novelty  to 
the  whole  of  that  striking  and  romantic  scene.  In  the  month  of  August  (latitude  80, 
or  thereabouts)  bis  lordship  observed,  tlftit,  daring  the  whole  time  of  his  being  in 
those  latitudes,  he  never  found  (though  Martin  has  said  otherwise)  that  the  sun  at 
midnight  in  appearance  resembled  the  moon.  His  lordsh'ip  adds,  that  he  saw  no 
difference,  in  clear  weather,  between  the  sun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time,  but 
-what  arose  from  adififerent  degree  of  altitude;  the  brightness  of  the  light  appear- 
ing there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  See  the 
Voyage,  p.  7 1 .      ,  ^ 

(^)  When  Tacitus  endeavours  to  asiign  a  reason  for  the  sbort  interval  between 
day  and  night,  and  says,  that  the  extreme  and  Jlat  parts  <{/*  the  earth,  casting  a 
'  low  shadow,  do  not  elevate  the  darkness,  and  night  falls  beneath  the  sky  and  the  star^^ 
it  is  impossible  to  strike  out.any  thing  likesense  from  a  passage  so  very  embarrassed 
and  obsrure.  The  reader  is  left  to  regreat  that  a  writer,  of  sucb  acute  discernment 
on  all  political  and  moral  subjects,  should  he  obliged,  without  any  principles  of  as- 
tronomy and  geography  (a  science  in  that  age  little  understood),  to  offer  a  vain  hypo- 
Ibci^ii  for  reason  and  sound  pbilosopSy,  Tacitus,  it  should  seem,  thought  that  the 
earth  was  one  extensive  continued  surface,  and  that  nigbt  was  occasioned  by  the 
aan's  retiring  behind  high  lands  and  mountains.  The  form  of  the  globe,  its  rota- 
tion on  its  own  axis,  and  the  various  positions  in  its  annual  orbit,  are  mathemati- 
cal, discoveries,  which  were  not  known  to  the  Romans. 

(yj  Mines  of  gold  and  silver,  sufficient  to  reward  the  conqueror,  w^re  found  in 
'Mexico  and  Peru  ;  but  this  island  never  produced  a  quantity  to  pay  the  invader  for 
the  destruction  of  the  human  species.  Cicero  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  It  is  well 
known  that  nut  a  single  grain  of  silver  could  be  found  in  the  island.  Illud  cognitum 
est,  neque  afgenti  scrnpulum  esse  ullum  in  Hid  insuld.  Ad  Attic,  lib  iv.  epist.  16.  This, 
however,  is  contradicted  by  modern  authorities.  Camden  mentions  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  Cumberland,*a  mine  of  silver  in  Flintsbire,  and  of  gold  in  Scotland.  See 
Camdeo^a  Britannia,  p.^692  and  741.  The  same  author,  talking  of  tbe  copper 
^  mines  in  Cumberland,  says,  thot  veins  of  gold  and  silver  were  found  intermixed 
with  the  common  ore,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabetb,  gave  birth  to  a  suit  at  law 
Ivetween  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  another  claimant.  '  Doctor  Borlase,  in 
his  History  of  Cornwall,  p.  314.  relates,  *' that  so  late  as  the  year  1753,  several 
pieces  of  gold  were  fouud  in  what  the  miners  call  stream  tin  \  and  silver  Is  now  got 
in  considerable  quantity  from  several  of  our  lead  mines.'^  A  curious  paper  concern- 
inir  the  gold  mines  of  Scotland  is  given  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  Append.  No.  X.  to  his 
second  part  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  ]779.  '  But  still  there  never  was  gold  and 
ailver  enough  to  be  the  price  of  victory.  The  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  tin, 
and  copper,  are  found  in  abundance  at  this  day. 

fgj  Suetonius  imputes  Csraar^  invasion  of  Britain  to  bis  desire  of  enriching  him* 
aelf  with  the  pearl  found  in  different  parts  of  the  coast.  Brt/anniirm  petiisse  spe  maga^ 
fitartun.  In  Jul.  Cics.  s.  47.  Pliny  says,  it  is  certaiu  that  pearls  of  an  inferior  sije, 
and  rather  discoloured,  are  produced  in  Britain ;  since  the  Deified  Julius  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  that  the  breast-plate  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess,  was  composed  of  British  pearl.  In  Britannia  parvos  atgue  deco^ 
lores  funionesj  no«bt  certum  est,  quoniam  Divus  Julius  thoracem^  quern  Veneri  geni' 
$rici  in  templo  ejus  dicacit,  ex  Britannicis  margaritis  factum  voluerit  intelligi.  I^lin, 
lib.  ix.  s.  39.  The  pearls  most  in  request  with  tbe  ancients  were  those  collected  in 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  the  India  Ocean  ;  tbe  next  in  value  were  the 
Bfitisb,  tinged  on  the  surface  with  a  colour  r^emblipg  gold,  bnt,  in  genersi,  of  a 
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dark  hue,  and  \t9A  traiiiparent  than  the  Indian.  Camden  talks  ef •  pearl  fftvnd  ia 
CaernarTon,  in  Cumberland^  and  the  British  Sea.  See  his  Britanuis,  p.  597,  690, 
ind  753.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour  in  Scotland^  1769,  meuttnns  a  considerable 
pearl  fishery  out  uf  the  fresh  water  muscle  in  the  ricinity  of  Perth,  from  whence 
10,000/.  worth  was  sent  to  London  from  1761  to  1769.  But  when  that  infrepioat 
traveller  viaited  Scotland,  the  fishery  wss  sloiost  exhausted.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Ptiny  that  ihows  the  esteem  in  which  the  Oiicntai  pearl  was  held  at  Rome.  Pesrlv, 
he  ssys,  are  imported  in  snch  quantities  from  the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rome  was  aa. 
nuallj  drained  of  an  immoderate  sum  by  the  iuliabUauts'  0/  the  East  and  the  penis* 
sola  of  India.  So  much  do  our  finery  and  our  women  cost  us  annually !  P^erum  Ara- 
him  €tiamnum  felicius  mare  e$i :  ex  ilto  vamque  margarilas  mittii ;  minim&qme  coaijys- 
taiionemiilies  centena  seatertiaannu  omnibus  India  et  Seres^  penintuiaque  ilia  impem 
noetro  adimunt.  Ttinto  nobis  dglicia  eifoeminm  constant  !  Pljuy  lib.  xii.  s  18.  Tbii 
proves  what  Tacitus  says :  Wbei^o  much  encouragement  was  giren,  tbe  avarice  of 
British  merchants  would  not  be  S^cient.  Their  jiearl,  therefore,  was  of  an  infe- 
rior sort. 

Sec.  mil.  (aj  Tacitus  now  p/oceeds  to  relate  the  progress  of  the  Romas  arnt 
in  Britain,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  island  by  Jnlins  Cesar  to  the  time  when 
Africola  became  commander  in  chief.  This,  and  the  preceding  accoant,  msy  by 
•ome  be  called  a  digression :  hot,  since  Agricola  subdued  tbe  whole  island,  a  des- 
cription of  the  country  and  tbe  inhabitants  is  a  proper  infroduclioo  to  so  bright  a 
career  of  glory.  Julius  Csesar,  it  is  well  known,  made  two  attjempta  Qpon  this  h- 
land }  the  first  A.  U.  C  699,  an4  the  second  in  the  following  year.  The  plans  vbicb 
bis  smbition  had  formed  against  his  own  country,  did  not  leave  him  at  leisure  to 
enlarge  the  Roman  empire.  After  some  slight  success,  be  teems  to  have  been  gisd 
to  withdraw  bis  forces.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  Lucan  bM  laid  :  He  showed 
bia  back  to  the  enemy  whom  he  sought. 

Territa  quatsitis  ostendit  terga  Britannit. 

fbj  Tbe  moderation  or  prudence  which  took  place  in  the  counctta  of  Augustas  is 
well  known.  Content  with  receiving  some  petty  annual  tributes  from  Britaia,tbat 
emperor  did  notcbooac  to  involve  himself  in  repiote  and  dangeroor*  wars.  It  «h 
with  him  a  maxim,  Ibat  the  bo|iudaries  of  the  empire  ought  not  to  be  eolargrd} 
nod  in  bis  will,  which  after  bis  death  was  read  in  the  senate,  he  gave  that  advica 
to  his  successors.  See  Annals,  b.  i  s.  ii.  Augustus,  says  the  late  Mr.  Banc, 
content  with  the  victory  obtained  over  tbe  liberties  of  bis  own  country,  was  little 
ambitious  of  acquiring  fame  by  foreign  wars ;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  wm 
unlimited  extent  of  dominion  which  had  subverted  tbe  republic  might  also  over- 
whelm the  empire,  he  recommended  it  to  bis  aucceasors  never  %o  enlarge  tbe  tfr- 
rituries  of  the  Romans.  Tiberius,  jealous  of  the  fame  which  might  Im  acquired  by 
bis  generals,  made  this  adrice  of  Augustus  a  pretence  for  his  inactivity.  HaaK*i 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  Q.     See  Annals,  b.  i.  77. 

fcj  Caligula's  threatened  invasion  of  Britain  ended  in  an  idle  and  vain  parade. 
History  has  no  scene  of  fully  to  compare  with  it.  The  German  expedition  prc- 
•ented  a  farce  to  the  woild,  in  which  the  emperor  exposed  himself  to  deriiion.  Hit 
ttiock  triumph  over  tbe  Britons  was  a  sequel  to  the  former  frolic,  but  still  more 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  senate,  to  reprimand  them  for  ear 
joying  the  pleasures  of  tbe  circus,  while  their  emperor  was  exposing  bimself  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  be  drew  up  hiH  army  on  the  coast  of  Gesoriaeum  (now  Bomlogne)\ 
and  having,  with  great  parade,  disposed  his  ballisim  and  other  warlike  engines,  be 
ordered  bis  soldiers  to  gather  the  sea  shells,  apd  fill  their  helmets  and  the  skirtt  of 
of  their  clothes.  These,  be  said,  were  the  spoils  of  tbe  ocean,  fit  to  l>e  deposited 
in  the  capitol.  In  memory  of  this  signal  victory,  be  erected  a  tower,  to  serve  at 
m  light-house  for  mariners;  and  by  letters  to  Rome  ordered  preparations  to  be  msds 
/or  bia  triumphal  entry,  wifb  ipec^l  directioBi  that  it  shoul4  exceed  in  magai^cen^ 
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CTtry  thing  of  the  kind.  The  fathers  refused  to  comply,  and  fur  their  diaobedienGC 
all  were  devoted  to  destruction  ;  but  befdre  his  bloody  purpose  could  be  execated, 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  early  in  the  following  year,  and  Caligula  was  put  to  death  , 
A.  U.  C.  794.  A.  D.  41.    See  Snetonius,  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  46,  47. 

(d)  The  Britons,  unmolested  by  the  Romans,  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  near  s 
century,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  project  ftf  subduing  the  island  was  con- 
certed. The  most  stupid  of  the  emperors  was  desl.?cd  to  be  the  conqueror  of  Bri- 
tain. A  powerful  army  was  sent  from  Gaol,  under  the  command  of  able  officers. 
Vespasian  was  one  of  the  number  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  that  officer,  as  Tacitus 
expresses  it,  xJbieed  himself  to  the  Fates.  The  southern  parts  of  the  island  beinjr 
soon  reduced,  C^sudios  resolved  to  visit  his  new  dominions.  He  took  possession  of 
Camelodunum  f  Colchester  J,  received  the  submission  of  several  petty  kings,  and  in 
leas  than  six  months  returned  to  Rome,  to  cojuy  the  splendour  of  a  triumph,^  with 
the  additional  title  of  Britannicub.     Suctooias,  LifeofClaudias,  s.  17. 

Sec.  XIV.  (aj  Aulus  Plautlus  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  sent  by  Claa- 
dins  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  79^  j  A.  D.  43. 

{bj  An  acconnt  of  Ostorius  Scapula  and  the  brilliant  success  of  bis  arms,  is 
given  by  Tacitus.  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  31  to  39.  He  sent  Caractacus  si  prisoner  to 
Rome,  A.  U.  C.  803.  Frum  that  time  he  went  on  in  a  career  of  victory  for  several 
months ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  the  Siltires,  he  died  worn  out  with  care 
and  fatigue.  Camden  says,  thai  in  C|te  parish  of  Dinder^  near  Hereford,  the  traces  of 
a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen,  called  Otster-Hill,  and  be  supposes  the  name 
lo  be  derived  from  Ostorius,  the  Romau  general.     Gibson^s  Camden,  p.  580. 

(cj  The  Romans  bad  the  precaution  to  establish  a  strong  post,  well  garrisoned  by 
%body  of  veterans.  This  was  a  Camulodum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Triuobaotes  new 
the  county  of  Essex.  Cotnulodum,  according^ to  Camden,  was  the  town  of  Mal« 
den :  Baxter  and  other  antiquarians  fix  it  at  Colchester,  aud  that  opinion,  is  adoptc<| 
by  most  of  the  commentators. 

(dj  We  read  in  the  Annals,  that,  as  soon  as  the  death  of  Ostorius  Scapula  waf 
known  at  Rome,  Claudius  sent  Aulus  Didins  to  succeed  to  the  command.  That 
officer  was  involved  in  a  war,  in  favour  of  Cartlsmandua  against  Vcnusius,  her  re- 
pudiated husband;  and,  though  age  aud  infirmity  rendered  him  inactive,  he  wa« 
enabled  by  h>s  officers  to  quell  the  insurrection.  See  Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  40.  In  this 
Tract  he  is  called  Didios  Gallus  ;  perhaps  his  4iame  was  Aulus  Didius  Gallus. 

(ej  Veranius  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  803.     Annals,  b.  xii.  s.  5. 

(fj  Suetonius  Paulinus  has  been  already  mentioned;  see  this  Tract,  section  5> 
note  (aj\  see  also  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  29.     Hist.  b.  i.  s.  87.     Hist.  b.  i.  s.  23, 32, 60. 

CgJ  It  is  uunecessary  to  repeat  that  MoN  A  is  the  isle  of  Anglesey,  The  channel^ 
that  separates  it  from  Caernarvon,  is  so  narrow,  that  Edward  1.  attempted  to  throw 
•  bridge  over  it.  It  was  the  asylum  of  the  Druids,  and  the  capital  of  their  rell- 
f  ions  rites.  Suetonius  attacked  this  place,  destroyed  their  altars,  and  their  sacred 
groves,  where  they  sacrificed  human  victims.  See  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  29  to  40.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Mona  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.  That  of  Cspsar  is  the  Isle  qf  Many  b.  v.  s.  13.  Pliny  calls  it  Monapia^ 
h.  iv.  s.  16.  iTacitns  always  means  the  isle  of  Anglesey.  Hume  observes,  that  Sue- 
tonius, having  destroyed  the  Druids,  with  their  consecrated  groves,  and  triumphed 
over  the  religion  of  the  Britons,  thought  his  future  progress  would  be  easy  in  re-, 
docingthe  people  to  subjection.  Hume,  Hjst.  vol.  i.  p.  8.  But  Paulinus  conid 
not  stay  to  make  himself  master  of  the  island.  He  was  recalled  by  the  revolt  under, 
the  conduct  of  Boadicea.  The  final  reduction  of  the  isle  was  reserved  for  Agricola. 
$ee  this  Tract,  s.  18.  I 

Sec.  X.V  ^a^  The  generat  revolt  of  the  Britons,  and  the  massacre  ot  the  Ro- 
mans, that  followed  in  consequence  of  the  discontents  here  painted  forth  in  llie 
sUorigeat  colours,  are  rtlated  at  large  in  the  Annals,  b.  xiv.  i.  31  to  38. 
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CbJ  locteadof  their  own  kiog^s,  whose  power  does  not  appear  to  bare  been  taflk 
cienlly  limiltd,  the  Britoos  now  proaned  vnder  the  opprestion  of  two  masters  y 
namely,  the  governor  of  the  proriuce,  and  the  emperor's  procurator.  Dio  Caasina 
states  those  two  causes  of  the  insurrection,  and  addtf,  as  a  further  incentJTe,  Iha 
avarice  of  Seneca.  That  philosopher,  he  says,  was  a  well-practised  aMyoej-kBdcr, 
and,  bein§^  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  usury,  laid  out  a  large  snin  at  cxorlM- 
tant  interest  among  the  nativi^of  Britain.  As  fast  as  his  money  became  dne,  be 
harasaed  the  province  with  such  unrelenting  cruelty,  that  the  distressed  inbabttants 
were  fired  with  indignation.  Such  is  the  account  of  an  historian  ;  but  mn  historiaB 
with  reason  suspected  of  harlniuring  aecret  malignity  to  ibe  most  illnstriona  cbn- 
Tactrrs  in  Rome. 

t'ej  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  which  happened  in  the  fortietb 
year  of  Augustus,  A.  U.'  C.  769  :  A.  D.  9.  See  Manners  of  tb«  Germans,  s.  37,  note 
fdj.    Annals,  b.  i.  sections  58,  61,  and  69. 

YdJ  Paul  inns  was  then  employed  in  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 

Sbo.  XVI.  ^aj  Boadicea  was  the  daughter  of  Prasutagils,  king  of  tbe  Icenians  t 
ab«  succeeded  to  her  fatbet^s  dominions,  and,  being  ignominiously  treated  by  ibc 
Romans,  beaded  tbe  revolt,  and  in  tbe  field' of  action  distinguished  berae|f  by  ber 
martial  spirit  Annals,  b.  xiv.  The  reader,  on  this  occasion,  will  not  forget  1b% 
late  Mr.  Glover^s  excellent  tragedy,  entitled  Boadicea ;  a  piece  written  in  the  triiS 
style  of  dramatic  poetry  *,  without  tbe  luscious  sweetness  of  Rowe  ;  yet  elegant, 
strong,  and  vigorous.  If  tbe  last  act  had  been  constructed  with  art,  so  as  to  raise 
expectation,  and.  produce  an  unforeseen  catastrophe,  the  play  would  still  retain  its 
place  in  tbe  tbeatre,  inferior  to  Shakspeare  only^.^ 

fbj  On  tbe  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  and  tbe  dreadful  slaughter  tbat  fol' 
lowed,  Suetonius  Paulinus  abandoned  tbe  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  showed  at  oace  bia 
conduct  and  bis  vak»nr.    See  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  31  to  38 

("cj  Petronius  Tnrpilianus  succeeded  to  tbe  government  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C^ 
8l4f  having  jnst  then  closed  tbe  year  of  bis  consnlship.  Tacitus  inforaia  «»,  that 
Snetonios,  having  lost  a  few  ships  on  4be  coast  in  a  gale  of  wind,  was,  nnder  that 
pretence,  recalled  by  order  of  Nero:  Turpilianns  undertook  no  warlike  enter* 
prize,  content,  to  varnish  his  own  inactivity  with  tbe  name  of  peace.'  AanalSyb. 
xiv.  s.  89* 

Cdj  The  account  of  Trebellios  Maximns,  given  by  Tacitns  in  bis  History, 
differs  a  little  from  what  is  related  in  this  passage  before  us.  Being  at  rariance 
with  Roscins  Cielius,  an  officer  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  be  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Vi- 
tellins  for  protection,  A.  U.  C.  822,  A.  D.  69.     Hist.  b.  i.  b.6o. 

CeJ  Tacitus  informs  us  that  Trejiellius  Maximns,  was  not  graciously  reoeivedby 
Vitcllius,  who  was  then  on  bis  way  from  Lyons'  into  Italy.  Vettlus  Bolanns,  a 
follower  in  the  train  of  Vitellins,  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C  89d. 
Hist.  b.  ii.  s.  65.  We  are  told  in  this  Tract,  s.  8,  that  Agrtcola  served  in  Britain 
nnder  Bolanns,  but  repressed  bis  military  ardour,  lest  he  should  appear  desiroas 
of  rising  superior  to  his  general.  In  tbe  passage  before  us,  Bolanua  reems  to 
bave  passed  his  time  in  indolence ;  inactive  against  the  fcnemy,  and  witbont  an- 
tbority  in  his  camp.  The  adulation  of  Statins,  cited  in  note  fa^  aect.8,  most, 
ibcrefore,  appear  the  more  surprising.  It  is  among  the  many  instances,  wbicb 
•bow  that  poets  excel  most  in  fiction.  There  is  still  another  passage  in  the  pucm 
already  quoted,  which  leaves  all  truth  at  a  distance.  The  poem  is  addressed  to 
tbe  son  of  Bolanus  :  tbe  author  asks  him,  **  What  a  scene  of  glory  will  be  fonnd 
in  Caledonia,  when  an  old  inhabitant  of  that  ferocious  island  tells  you.  Here  your 
father  gave  bis  commands  ^  on  younder  turf  be  harangued  the  legions.  D^  yoo 
tee  those  watch-towers,  and  those  slrong-bulit  forts  ?  Your  father  erected  tbem,  and 
4rcw  tbcte  lines  of  circnmvallation.     Thoae  trophies  and  those  darta  were  b|  bias 
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dedicated  to  the  god  of  war.    The  ittscriptioM  are  tlill  legible.    Bebold  IbU  breast- 
plate I  yoor  father  ecised  it  from  a  British  kiog.*' 
Qoaota  Caledonio«attollet  gloria  campos  ! 
Cam  tibi  longeros  refaret  irueis  incola  terrc^ 
Hie  soetu's  dare- jura  parens  ;  hoc  ccspile  tunaaa 
.Affari:  DiCidas  speculaa,  eaatellaqne  loRge 
Aspicis  ?  Ille  dedit,  ctmiitqiie  haec  mcenia  fots4 : 
Belligeria  hsec  dona  deis,  hsBC  tela  dicaTit. 
-«  Cernis  adhac  titulot ;  banc  ipse  TacaBtibus  antiit 

Indait  ;  hatie  regi  r«pait  thoraca  Britaano.  Statius,  Stlt.  lib.  ▼.  149. 
When  we  find  from  history,  that  not  one  word  of  all  this  is  true^  we  have  only  to  re* 
^e|,  that  a  fine  poet  was  obliged  to  prostitute  his  pea.  Statins  mtc  public  recitals 
•f  his  poems  for  profit.    JuTchal  says, 

H^d  tamen  in^ideas  vatl,  quern  pnlpita  pascnnt.  '  JUTEir  al,  Sat.  r. 
Sec.  XVII.  (^aj  Petilias  Cerealis  serred,  at  first,  io  Britain,  under  Suetonius 
Panlinus,  Anhals,  b.  xiv.  s.  39.  He  fought  afterwards  on  the  side  of  Vespasian 
ngatnst  Vitellios.  Hist.  ill.  s.  59.  He  also  commanded  the  legions  in  the  Lower 
Germany,  and,  after  his  rfctory  over  Ctvilis,  the  Batavian  chieftain,  was  seat  by 
Vespasian  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Britain,  A.  17.  C.  893,  A.  D.  70. 

CbJ  The  Brigautes,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  note,  inhabited  the  counties  of 
Yofk,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.* 

fcj  Julius  Frontlnus'had  the  chief  command  in  Britain,  A.  V.  C.  0s6.  His  trea« 
tises  of  Stratagems  in  four  books,  and  another  concerning  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  • 
are  said  by  Brotier  and  La  Bletterie,  to  be  still  extant.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  a  lawyer  of  profound  knowledge  j  a 
soldier  formed  both  by  theory  and  experience;  and,  above  all,  a  man  not  mote  dis- 
tinguished by  bis  talents  than  his  Tirtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  j 
and  Pliny  the  consul  says,  he '  desired ^  by  bis  last  directions,  that  no  monument 
should  be  raised  to  his  memory,  because,  he  aaid,  it  is  a  snperflaoos  expence.  Men 
will  remember  me,  if  by  my  conduct  in  life  I  hare  deserved  it.  Impenta  monumtnti 
ntpenacud  eft.  Memoria  nostri  <f«ra5t^,  si  vitA  memimut,  Pliny,  lib.  ix.  epist.  19. 
CdJ  The  subjugation  of  the  Silures,  a  fierce  andobstifeate  enemy,  gav«  the  Ro- 
mans quiet  possession  of  the  south  of  Britain.  It  wilt  not  be  improper,  In  thia 
place,  to  state  in  one  view,  and  in  regular  succession,  thesereral  generals  ivho  com- 
manded in  Britain,  from  the  first  enterprise  of  CiandiuS|  tq  the  arrival  of  Agricola^ 
who  had  the  glory  of  subduing  this  island. 

A.U.C. 
I.  Anins  P1autius,8entbyClsudius  79^ 

9.  Ostorius  Scapula,  sent  by  Claudius  803 

3.  Aulus  Didios,  by  Claudius  804 

4.  Qointius  Veranius,  by  Claudius  80S 

5.  Suetonius  Paulinos,  by  Nero  814 

6.  Petronins  Turpilianos,  by  Nero  815 

7.  Trebellins  Maximns,  by  Nero  8 16 

8.  Vettios  Bolanus,  by  Vitcllint  899 

9.  Petilius  CcrealiSf  by  Vespasian  894 

10.  Julius  Frontin us,  by  Vespasian  896 

11.  Cnsens  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vespasian  83} 

Sec.  XVIII.  faj  Our  author  hitherto,  like  a  skilful  biographer,  has  laid  himself 
out  to  prepare  the  theatre  of  war,  in  which  Agrlcota  was  to  make  so  conspicuous 
a  figure.  His  introduction  Is  intimately  connected  with  the  ensuing  narrative. 
Fro«n  this  place  Agricola  becomes  the  grand  object  of  attention.  He  arrived  in 
pritain  in  the  snmmer,  A.  U.  C.  831,  A.  D.  78.     > 

yfoh.  3.  NO.  IS.  4  B* 
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(bj  The  Ordovicet  inhabitc4  tb«  cooatlcs  of  Fliat^  Dc»blsli»  CacrMnrotf,  M^ 
rioDctb,  and  Mootf  omcry,  in  Norib  W«l«s. 

fej  Soetooius  Paoliuun  had  coiniier«d  A«|c1rM]r :  b«t  tiM  fnaairrtetioa  oftlit 
BiitooB,  under  Bondicea,did  aot  l«nv«  him  Umc  In  wtcmtt  poMCMioa.  An  Africola 
learned  bit  irst  radiments  of  war  nnder  (bat  cosmasder,  be  vaa,  fvobably,  en- 
ffaged  in  the  irrt  invasion  of  Ibc  Ulaad.  Having  entirely  anbdncd  ihn  Ordori* 
ciaufi,  be  Ibrmed  a  reaolntion  to  retake  tbe  place^  wblcb  had  bees  anatcbed  o«t  of 
the  coRqa«ior*8  handa.  Bfr.  Pennant  mcoiioot  a  paas  into  tbe  Tmle  of  Clwyd,  in 
the  parish  of  LtanarnMO^  which,  he  aajrVf  ia  etMl  called  Svdek  dgrikis^  prabaMy 
from  bavinf  hfen  occnpled  by  Africola  In  bit  way  to  tbe  iaie  of  Moon.  Tbe  i«> 
▼atioo  by  Snetonina  waa  terenteen  yeara  before  tbe  final  rc4ttctloa  of  tbe  placi 
nuder  the  condnci  of  Apicola. 

fdj  The  elder  Pliny  calla  tbe  lanrel  tbe  aetaenf^er  of  joy  nod'  victory,  bdag 
atWaya  eflikcd  by  tbe  Roman  fcnemle  to  their  kttera  of  diapnCebafUr  aacccw 
ofaioat  tbe  enemy,  nnd  aino  to  the  apeara  and  jbvelina  of  tbe  aoldiera.  Zenntf 
Momanii  praeeipmi  iatiUiae  tisi^HarHmfm  nwntim  mddUwt  lUtrU^  et  militnm  iaacfii 
pUifqite.  Pliny,  lib:  sv.  f .  30.  Pbfaint,  tbe  antiriat,  nteaniof  to  aneer  nt  CaUfnta*! 
mock  trinmpb  o«vr  the  Germany  informa  na  that  tbe  emperor  aent  «a  acconat  of 
bia  pretended  victory  in  a  lanrelled  letter. 

0  bone,  nnm  ignorae?  II  lean  eat  n  Cffoare  lanma 

1  nftii^ncifr  ob  cladem  Germanm  pobio.  pEaBlui,  Sat.  vi.  ▼.  49. 
Sic.  XrX.  SnetonioB  girea  n  aimHnr  nceoont  of  Miaa  Ccaar.    Tbnt  grcal  com- 

mender  neither  look  not  i<^e  of  alt  the  fiwita  coounitted  by  hia  aotdicm,  mir  proper- 
Honed  the  pnniabaMnl  to  tbe  nnlnre  of  every  offence.  Deaertion  end  mnliay  were 
ofajecti  of  bia  atrict  en^iry,  and  were  anre  to  meet  coadign  pnoiabmeat.  In  other 
caeca,  be  cboee  rather  to  connive,  tbnn  know  too  mncb.  DtUeta  neifne  oAiefvclaf 
•mnia^  n«f ae  pro  8ied»  eeey aei«<nr  .*  nd  dfjerforam  ct  MdUioMontm  ol  imptUitwr  el 
paai/er  ocerHaMtf,  conatteM  in  aneOfrtt.    Suet.  In  Jul.  C«a.  a ^^7. 

fhj  Brotier  renda  fitm^nii  et  Irtia/araai  eactioaeai,  and  aadcrataada  aJlacrfCM 
^  triiutt»>  Other  editloaa  have  ejrecfionem,  meaaiaf  tbe  aeverity  wUb  which  tbey 
were  exacted.  It  may  be  doabted  wbelbcr  the  word  aucih  H  ever  need  by  th« 
Latin  wrilera  for  angmcotation.  Jn  fenrral  it  impllce  what  ia  aadcntood  at  pre- 
aent  by  aa  anction,  and  no  tbe  word  ia  aaed  by  Jwveaal ;  cMnmama  futi  ancfit 
veatftf.  SoflMof  the  manaacvipta  in  tbe  Vatican  are  aakl  to  have  ecttrtiaam,  tad 
Ibat  aenee  baa  been  adobted  In  tbe  Iranalalion. 

fcj  La  Blettevk  bna  a  note  which  throwa  great  light  on  thaa  whole  pamnfe,rHa> 
live  to  the  tribatca  nod  tbe  eollectora.  In  tbe  ft  rat  plane,  each  province  paid  to  the 
Roman*  a  tribute  of  com,  which,  in  general,  waa  paid  In  kind.  In  thoae  proviacet 
which  had  volontary  anbmittcd  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  Ihe  Auraacr  delivered  the 
tenth  part  of  bia  crop.  Thia  waa  what  ia  modem  pbmae  ia'  called  fytiU  Mni,/r*> 
mentum  deeumanum.  Secondly,  In  the  coo^nered  provincea,  anch  aa  Britain,  the  Ro- 
mana  exacted  a  groaa  qaantiiy,  fixing  the  boabel  at  a  atatcd  rate.  Thia  waa  called 
/rvaieafaM  stipendiantm.  Thirdly,  bcaidea  Ihoae  two  modea  of  eollccting,  it  wat  fer- 
(her  expected  that  the  Inbabitauta  of  tbe  acveral  provineea  fbonld  foroiib,  at  • 
nettled  price,  whatever  was  required  for  the  nae  of  fovemaaenl ;  thia  wm  called 
porchaaed  corn,  finmtntum  empiwm,  Foar tUy,  tbe  provincea  were  further  charged 
with  a  anpply  for  the  nae  of  tbe  proconaol,  or  governor  ;  but  the  price  was  arbi- 
trary, at  the  will  nnd  pleaanre  of  the  governor  himself.  Thia  wai  not  nlwayt  paid 
in  kind.  A  compoaition  waa  made  in  OMney^  and  thia  waa  called  cnra  at  a  valaa- 
tioD, /mmenfam  <r«a'ma/ttjn.  Someoflbe  provineea  belonged  immediately  to  the 
emperor  }  otbera  were  consideaed  aa  the  property  of  thettatr^  and  were,  tberefefv, 
left  to  the  management  of  the  aenate.  In  tbe  imperial  proviacce^  tbe  tribute  wat 
carried  to  the  fitcua,  or  the  exchequer  of  the  emperor ;  in  tbe  aenatorfto  pravtacc^ 
the  Icviea  belonged  to  the  public,  and  were  carried  into  the  warimm,  the  treafe>7 
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«f4he  tca«te.  In  tb«  ^rsrioM  aodct  of  collcetittf  tk« several  impostt,  g^rosi  mbaset 
were  often  praetiMd;  Asooon  m  the  farmer  carried  in  hit  crop,  the  revenne  offi- 
cers locked  ap  hie  graoary,  and,  tiU  Ihe  trihate  wae  discharged,  allowed  him  no  ac- 
«e«a  to  hie  own  stock.  He  wished  lo  have  the  bntinesa  finally  adjusted,  bat  the  coU 
lector  was  not  at  leisnre.  The  farmer  languished  at  the  door  of  hit  barn,  pining 
9or  the  use  of  his  fkroperty ;  b«t  that  liberty  was  not  franted,  till  with  money,  or  an 
•ddiilonaU|nantity  of  com,  be  was  obliged  to  bribe  the  officer  In  order  to  get  the 
«rcottnt  settled.  In  this  manner  he  bonght  his  own,  and  was  afterwards  compelled, 
at  the  reqolsitlon  of  the  gigrernor,  to  seH  it  at  nn  Inferior  price.  There  was  still 
•nother  grievance :  the  fernMr  trho  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  qufirten  of  the 
iegiona,  was  ordered  to  bring  In  hia  com  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  to  deliver  it  on 
the  apol  nsslgncd.  TIm  length  of  way,  and  the  mpence  of  the  conveyance,  obliged 
tlie  natlveatocomponnd  with  the  officers,  fho  had  the  inl^ity  to  enrich  them- 
oelves  by  this  mode  of  plmidtr.  Whoovor  has  n  mind  to  see  the  exmclions  prac* 
tiscd  by  tho  collcctora  of  the  Bomna  ffovenno,  will  iind  them  stated  at  large  in  Ci* 
ccro'a  third  oration  against  Yttrt^,  Wt  tbeae  read  of  an  edict  whereby  |t  was 
ordered,  that  no  man  shonid  ciury  his  corn  to  tho  franary,  till  he  had  made  his 
Agreement  with  tho  collector.  The  oonseqaence  was,  that  the  officer  prescribed  hitf 
«wn  terms;  and  the  impatlenco  of  the  Ihrmer  was  snrc  to  submit.  Bzorttur  pecu^ 
Hmre  edietum  rep^nimnm^nf  piiifiumtntum  de  artd  UMerei  ea/ea,  ynosi  cum  decumane 
paetu$  esset,  SaiU  kmc  imagnm  «<t  ad  inifme  paeiieendmm  s  maio  enimpitu  dare,  quam 
Oon  MM<«re  ejr  ared  fotfrre.  In  Terrem,  lib.  til.  nnm.  96,  97*  To  state  all  the  ini- 
f  nities  of  the  officers  wooM  lend  to  n  great  length.  They  are  painted  forth  in 
glaring  colonrs  by  the  Romon  orator  }  an^  if  tho  eollortort  In  Tacitns*s  time  did  not 
teprovo  npott  tho  example  left  by  Terresy  there  ^n  be  no  donbt  bnt  they  prac- 
tiaed  all  the  insqnitiea  of  that  aotorlons  plntiderer. 

Sbc.  XX.  CaJ  This  was  the  seeoad  snmmer  nfter  Agricola  arrived  in  Britain* 
A.  U.C.asg.  A  D.  79.  Vespasiaa  died  this  year  oa  the  S4th  of  Jane  :  Agricola, 
from  that  time»  continaed  to  comomad  In  Britain  dariag  the  reigp  of  Titus. 

fhj  tfany  vestiges  of  Roman  enmps  are  still  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Eng" 
laud.  Two,  which  were  probably  raised  by  Agricola,  will  be  q»entioned  in  fbo' 
•ext  note. 

fcj  Agricola^  as  appears  from  all  circnmstanoeo,  asarehedliis  araiy  from  Angles 
aey,  which  had  surrendered  to  his  army,  through  North  Wales^  on  his  way  to  Caloi' 
doala.  Tacitas  does  aot  directly  say  what  road  he  pursued.  This,  however,  far 
made  sufficyeotly  clear  by  Gordon  ia  bis  ttimtrarium  SeptentrionaUt  or  bis  Journey 
tbroagh  most  parts  of  Scotlaad.  He  shows,  In  the  first  place,  that  the  march  in 
Ike  seeoad  snmoier  was  as  hfwt  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh^  as  it  corresponds  with  his 
peactratiagf  as  frr  as  the  Tojf  ia  Ibe  third  campaign.  This  is  readerad  still  more 
•videat  by  the  «sta«rics^  or  widemoatha  of  rivers,  at  the  iood  resemblieg  arms  of 
the  sea,  which  Agricola  passad  •fter'aoaadiitfg  the  fordable  places.  Those  firths, 
Gordoa  observes,  mast  be  the  Use  aear  Cheater,  the  arm  of  the  sea  near  Liverpool, 
RiMIr,  and  the  tfs/««y  Firth^  there  beiag  ao  other  firiha  betwaon  AngUgeg  and 
Ststkmd,  Gordon  produces  another  reason  to  prove  that  the  asavrh  was  on  the 
Wcstora  side  of  England,  namely,  the  cacampments,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seea  in  the  cooaty  of  Annandale,  and  the  nelghboarlng  countiea;  the  first  at 
a  place  called  BamtwsrA  BUl^  near  tho  road  from  CatiitU  to  Mqfat ;  the  seeoad 
mboat  a  qaarler  of  a  mile  from  the  kirk  of  MiddUhff^  oa  the  duke  of  aaeeBsbury*a 
eatate.  These  two  eamps  are  accarately  described  by  Gordoa ;  'and  from  all  these 
vestiges  of  Roman  works  he  infrrs,  thnt  Agricola's  march  was  through  the  valley  of 
Paai/rtss,  every  other  road  being  impractibable  lor  aa  army.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  Gordoa*s  elaborate  argument,  which  he  will  find  ia  the  Itlaerary,  chap.  li.  That 
Icaraod  aatif|Bariaa  has  the  merit  of  explaiaing  what  the  laconic  maaaer  of  TaciCoa 
hat  left  ia  ioom  ohscarify.    His  jadidoai  ohaervatkms  wiU  ih0ir  thai  the  aHurch  of 
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tbeRomao  amy  waa  Ibrovgh  ZaaMiAt>»»  W€M*9mitind^  ami  Cmmberiamd^  iato  Am' 
namdaU  in  Scotland,  and  thence  aalar  aa  Sdimbmrgk  -,  mmd  llMt  the  whohtcmrnmttf^  na 
far  at  the  ittbmaa  between  the  firtba  of  F^rik  and  C/f  d^»  wna  avcd  aad  bcld  in 
check,  daring  the  followinf  wittier,^  by  tbc  Tictorioaa  ar ma  of  a  fevcral,  who  node 
anch  a  rapid  profreas,  and  dtapoaed  bU  forta  and  garriaooa  with  ao  aaeb  jod^nacnt, 
that  the  enemy  found  then  iaprefoable.  Gordon  aaaorca  aa,  tbatoa  tbe  aeck  of 
land  which  aeparatea  tb«  Forth  and  tbc  Clyde,  tbcre  are  waort  reoMiaa  of  Roaaa 
wurfca  than  in  any  other  part  Scotland. 

Sec.  XXI.  fa  J  Gordon,  in  bit  Itiaerary,  baa  jiricith|^  tbe  reaiaiaiof  wcattg^  of 
a  nnmber  of  forU  on  the  iatbmoa  between  I  be  Forth  and  tbe  Clyde,  and  alao  of  a 
town, called COMBLOV, which  beaaya,  ia  cvideotly  a  iloaiaa  work;  tbe  raioa  of 
ancient  booaea  are  atill  to  be  acen^  HIa  third  chapter  ia  an  elaborate  cKaaertatloa 
on  a  Roman  temple,  aow  called  Artbar't  Oon,  or  Ovea*  near  tbc  Forth  ;  wbicb«be 
contend^  waa  bnilt  by  Agi4cola,  dnrinf  tbe  winter  after  hia  aecoad  campaiga  ia. 
Scotland.  Hector  Boetb^na  ia  of  opinion,  that  tbia  roaad  edifice  waa  bailt  by  Vea- 
patiao,  when  be  aerwed  in  Britain  ;  aad  that  Aaloa  Plaatina  died  in  tbe  towa  of  Ca- 
melou  in  Scotland,  wbi«'h  be  calla  CaaiaMaaiMi.  Bncbaaaa  explodea  tbia  opinion^ 
aad,  «pon  Ibe  beat  conjcf tare  be  could  form,  coaeladaa  that  AHkmr*s  Omm  waa  a 
ptr ucture  dedica|ed  to  1  he  ipod  T^trmimut,  Bat  tbe  eoa|icctn rea  of  aatiqaarlaaa,  ofkva 
Ini^enioaa,  are  too  often  uncertain.  It  mvat,  however,  be  aaid,  amidat  tbc  clash  of 
opiniona,  that  Gordon  seems  to  have  pFobabiiity  oa  hia  aide,  eapecially  aa  we  fiad 
ia  Tacitos,  that  Ag^ricola,  to  allure  the  people  from  their  barbaroua  maaocra,  taagbt 
them  to  baild  bonaea,  where  they  might  begin  to  taate  the  pleaaarea  of  ciTtliiatica. 
The  atateofmao  inaarage  life,  and  the  policy  of  aofteniog  tbe  nncaltivated  mind 
by  the  introdnctioa  of  liberal  arta,  is  fiady  touched  by  Cicero  ia  hia  oratioa  for 
Sextius  ;  and  Plutarch  aaya,  that  tbe  glory  of  Alexander  did  not  conaiat  ia  a  nnia- 
bier  of  oameU  loaded  with  gold  :  he  either  peraaaded  or  compelled  the  aavage  tribes 
of  Asia  to  naite  in  society,  and  lire  under  tbe  protection  of  lawa ;  that  waa  hia  true 
glory  \  and  thoae  who  eacaped  hia  conquering  aword,  were  not  ao  happy  aa  tbc  ran. 
qniahed.  There  was  nothing  to  reclaim  the  former  from  barbarity  $  aad  tbc  latter, 
eren  agaioat  their  will,  weie  lamed  and  potiabcd. 

CbJ  La  Bletterie,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  is  alarmed  for  tbe  boooar^f  hia 
country.  He  doubts  whether  Agricola  waa  a  competent  judge ;  io  all  erenta,  he 
appeals  from  the  seatencc.  He  wishes,  hnwever,  thnt  tbe  palm  of  genius  may  be 
contended  for  by  lioth  nations  \  and  the  riralahip  between  tbena,  which  baa  pro- 
duced tragic  evcota  and  scenes  of  blood,  may,  for  the  future,  be  changed  into  a 
literary  contest,  to  enlighten  thcrest  of'Boropc  with  aoaad  philoaopby,  not  with 
Tain  mctapbysica,  wbiph,  uader  the  apcciona  pretence  of  thinking  prolouodljr,  tend 
to  Bolbiug  but  the  aubaeraion  of  government  aad  raligioQ.  La  Blettiriedocaaat 
diaguiae  hia  national  partiality ;  he  will  have  it  that  learning  paaacd  Irons  Fiance 
Into  this  coantry.    In  support  of  his  poaitioa,  be  qaotca  tbc  threadbare  vcrae  i 

Gallia  cauaidicaa  docuit  facanda  Britaoaoa. 
Brotier  ia  above  tbe  littlea^aa  of  aatioaal  pceiadice.    He  aaya,  it  ia  wonderful  that 
Agricola,  ii|  rude  a|id  aavagc  tinnM,aboald  kw  able  to  foretel  tbe  geuina  of  a  coaatvy, 
irbich  baa  «iaoe  prudaofd  Bacofi,  BfiUon,  aad  Newton,  not  to  mention  others  of 
.great  and  illustrious  taleota. 

Sec.  XXII.  /a^  Agaicola'a  third  year  waa  A.  V.C^  8S3}  A.  D.80. 
fbj  Tbc  river  Toy  iaauca  out  of  Xjtek-T^  in  Bnmdalbim,  and  r«BBiag  aoutb-eaat» 
paatca  tbc  town  of  P«rtb,  aad  fall!  into  tbc  German  Oceaa  at  Pnndee,  wbera  it 
ia  called  tbe  Firth  of  Tay.    Agricola*a  coaqactia  were,  of  courae,  ia  Fiftabirc  aad 
il»  PertbabSrc 

CcJ  Tbe  principal  fort  bailt  by  Agricola  waa  at  Ardocbin  Pertbahire,  situated  s« 
n»  to  commaad  tbc  eatiances  iato  twovalleya,  SiraikalUn  aad  Stratlham.  A  de^ 
Ifrlptioiiaod  plqa  of  its  retnaiqa,  atill  in  pi^  prcacnratioii,  i|re  givcq  by  Mr,  Pm- 
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aaat  ia  hii  Tour  in  6eotl«Bd»  I77f»  frt  U.  p.  lOi.  Tbis  fort,  comnmiidiaf^  two  ex- 
tcMif e  ▼mlleyty  leem  to  proTe  whmt  Tacitat  layt,  vU.  thai  no  general  showed 
greater  tkill  in  tlie  choice  of  adrantagtova  sifaalioos.*  * 

Sbc.  XXill.  faj  AgricoU**  fourth  campalga  wae  A.  V.  C.  894;  A.  D.  8t, 
Tiloe  died  tbia  year,  oa  the  thirteenth  of  Septewher,  in  the  forty-iirat  year  of  his 
age;  having  merited,  iu  a  short  reign  of  little  more  than  two' years,  the  \ore  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  .applause  of  posterity.  Prom  the  death  of  that  lamented 
emperor,  Agricola  was  fallen  on  evit  days.  He  still  pursued  bis  conquests  in  Bri- 
taiiv;  hut  hn  >irtues  and  his  fame  in  arms  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  Domitian,  who  beheld  rising  mt-rit  With  a  malignant  eye. 

CbJ  Olota  or  Clota^  and  Bodotria,  were  the  names  given  by  Ptolemy  to  those  fa- 
mous cslnaries,  or  arms  of  theses.  The  C/of a  is  now  called  the  Clyde,  which - 
rises  in  Amnandale^  and,  after  a  wide  circuit,  falls  into  the  golf  of  Dumbarton,  on 
the  western  side  of  Scotland,  opposite  ^o  the  isle  of  Bute.  Bodotria  of  Ptolemy- 
la  the  river  Forth,  which  rises  in  Jlfen/et'M,  and,  after  describing  a  nnmber  of  bean- 
tiful  meanders,  discharges  itself,  near  Ediabnrgh,  into  an  arm  of  the  German  Sea^ 
called  the^Ptr^A  qfFwih. 

CcJ  The  space  between  the  Fiirth  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde  is  not  more  than  thirty 
miles  over.  Gordon^s  Itinerary  gives  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  a  number  of 
forts  in  a  regular  chain,  within  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  beginning  at  Dang^- 
barton,  and  thence  eastward  to  Arthur's  Oven  near  the  Firth  of  Forth.  See  the 
Itinerary,  p.  90,91. 

fdj  By  means  of  these  well-situated  and  well-guarded  stations  the  Caledonians 
were  confined,  in  that  northern  psrt  of  the  island|  as  it  were  in  a  peninsula.  On  the 
same  neck  of  land,  Lollins  Urbicns,  governor  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Plus,  erected  a  wall  or  rampart,  extending  from  Old  Kirkpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  to 
the  borders  of  the  Forth ;  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  defended  by  a  chain  of  forts, 
all  sopposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  chosen  by  Agricol^.  Some  vestiges  of 
the  wall  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  is  usually  called  Graham's  Dike.  Guthrie,  in  his 
Geographical  Grammar,  says,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  for  inland  naviga-*' 
lion  irnow  (I77l)  carrying  on,  at  a  considerable  expcnce,  by  a  society  of  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  by  which - 
a  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  east  and  west  seas,  to  the  immense  ad- 
vantage  of  the  whole  kingdom,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  person  who  shall  throw  > 
hie  eye  upon  the  msp  of  Scotland.    Geographical  Grammar,  4lo  edit. 

8bo.  XXiV.  CaJ  Agricola's  fifth  campaign  was  in  tht  summer  A.  U.  C.  835 ; 
A.  D.  89. 

("bj  We  are  now  to  see  Agricola  penetrating  further  into  North  Britain  *,  bat  the 
laconic  style  of  the  author  does  not  distinctly  tell  us  on  which  side  of  the  country 
the  attempt  was  made.  From4he  sequel,  however,  it  is  clear,  that  having  dliva« 
the  Caledonians  beyond  the  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  as  it  were  inta 
another  island,  theRoman  general  was  determined  to  march  against  the  nations  ta 
the  north  of  the  Clyde,  in  order  to  spread  a  general  alarm>  nnd  make  an  impression 
on  the  west  side  of  the  country.  For  that  purpose,  Tacitna  says,  be  crossed  tha 
sstusry,  meaning  the  gulf  of  Dumbarton.  The  commentators  are  much  divided 
about  the  construction  of  the  words,  nooe  primd  iraiUgretnts ;  he  eaikd  in  tKeJktt 
ship.  Some  of  them  will  have  it,  that  he  embsrked  in  the  first  ship  of  his  fleet: 
but  we  baveno  account  of  a  fleet  in  readiness  for  this  expedition.  The  translation, 
therefore,  has  adopted  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sense.  Agricola  crossed  the 
sestuary  of  tbe  Clyde,  in  the  first  Roman  vesael  that  was  ever  seen  in  those  parts. 
His  army  in  the  mean  time,  marched  over  the  isthmus,  probably  near  DamhartoQ, 
and,  making  a  rapid  progress  through  Argyleshire,  advanced  to  the  sea-coast  oppo* 
piU  to  Ideland.  It  appears  in  the  following  section,  that  Agricola  had  no  fleet  till 
^p  ordered  ships  to  be  got  in  rcadiocsafor  his  sixth  cam|»aign. 
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f€)  TIm  IcnM  In  wblch  \jk  BleUc#ic  expMMvt  hlMMir  !•  to  Mtca  oa  ftii  m^ 
iiott,  oMmiglit  iaMifiM«cr«  dictated  ia  the  heat  o#  tM  late  eoatvat  bctataa  Ipghad 
aad  Great  Britaia.  Tlic  FAadi  aa^kor  aayi,  «*lrelaMl  baa  «M«a  barbaaitiad 
jpore  eoa#niieat  porta  Hwft  aaj  otber.caaatry  ia  Barope.  Eoflaad  bas  bof  a  watCX 
Mttber.  kala^,  If  aba  aoaU  iMte  off  tba  Brttiab  yoke,  aad  fans  aa  iadri^iadcat 
alatey  wavM  rabi  tbe  BritM  eaoiacrce :  bat  to  her  siararftaae,  Eaflaad  ii  tva  well 
XMwrriacad  of  tbia  tratb.**  The  raia  of  BrHahi  woald  aadoabtedlj  be  aipecaMc  ta 
a  Preach  patriot ;  bat  the  ana  vbo  ia  his  heart  is  a  6rlaad  to  both  eoaalrics,  «sf 
Jba  allowed  to  esprcas  his  wish,  that,  apaa  ptoper  terals,  bath  iaiaads  any  be  si- 
ways  aaited  ia  laterest.  The  coaAiaed  valoar  of  tbe  two  kiafdnais  will  be,  at  sH 
tiaesy  aa  ovcr.«urtck  for  the  aaritiaia  powers  of  Barope.  Somb  of  the  historint 
of  Iralaad  aeaai  to  ba  «ach  offeadad  with  Tacitas,  on  accoaat  of  Iba  opiaioa  here 
airaaeed  ;  aaawly,  that  oaa  Icfiok,  with  a  body  of  aaaillariesy  waald  ba  safirisst 
Ibr  tha  eoa^oeat  of  Irelaad ;  aad  perhaps  tbcf  ara  right.  Oaaragc  has  bssa,  ia 
aaary  afa,  fba  diatlagalsbivf  qaslity  of  that  coaatry .  Tha  Boasaa  feacral  waaM 
bava  fcaad  a  people  «o  leaa  fierce  aad  iadipsadaai  Cbaa  the  Csjidoaiaas ;  aad  H  it 
|irobable»  that,  aaoaf  tbe  chteflaias,'  Ibcra  woald  bara  beea  oaay  a  GAi^ACOt  ta 
■taad  forth-  la  tha  tfaaaa  of  Kberty. 

8se.  XXT.  (a)  AgriaoWa  sisth  caapalga  was  A.  0.  C.  Mtf;  A.  a  ••;  lbs 
aecoad  year  of  Daasltlaa*a  ralpi. 

(h)  Agricola,  la  tha  third  year  of  bis  #spaditiaaay  bad  peast  rated,  aarth  of  the 
Forth,  as  Ibr  as  tbe  Firtb  of  Tsy  (see  sectioa  sail.) }  bat  we  are  toM  by  Taeitei, 
that  tbe  coaatry  was  ofer-raa,  «ot  coaqaered ;  aor  was  it  aaficleatty  aiplotcd. 
Avd  we  ftad,  that  AgHcoU,  dnadiag  aa  iaaarrectiaa  of  all  the  aatiosa  bcyoad  the 
FMbof  Fdrtb,  jadged  it  right  to  asaa  a  flsat,ia  order  to  search  the  oaastssad 
coaatrles  oa  the  castera  side  of  Caledoaia.  Oardaa,  ia  bis  Itiaeiary ,  is  of  opiaisa, 
siacaaoaealiaaismadeia  thclCKtof  tbareUraof  tbooa  ships,  that.kHcrMr 
parvey  of  the  coast,  they  raauilacd  either  fasoaaroadar  bafboarl«  rifcsbirc,«r 
witbki  tbe  Firth  of  Tsy,  belag  the  aiost  eonaiBdhisahelter  frai  tawpastaoat  wealbar. 
Tha  war  was  aow  carried  oa  ia  tbe  eoaat las  afFf/^,  ^crtft,  aad  ^i^ar,  if  aat  farthw. 

(t)  Traces  of  these  forts  aad  castles  ara  aUU  aataat  ia  V^fUkmt^  ParM«  aad 
^rivraeara* 

8BfB.  XXVI.  (a)  This  battle,  Gordoa  the  aatifaariaa  iblaks»  was  fMghl  k  the 
caaaty  of  Tift  \  aad  ha  draws  bis  coadasipa  fraai  the  appearaace  of  a  Rsaiw 
aaaiM^  still  tobeseea  ata  plaea  called  l>di*Of«,aboat  two  alias  fraa  JMk-Utm. 
Thclbraiofthis  caiBp,Gafdoa8Bya,isacaresttoa  aqaare,  hatiaasgay  paits  so 
levelled  aad  delaced,  that  be  coaM  aot  aiake  a  perfect  draaght  of  it.  To  tbe  isath 
of  this  caap  there  Is'  a  large  aaraas,  ia  wUcb  are  daily  dag  ap  tha  laole  of  dif* 
fktrwt  treca,  la  each  abaadaaca  as  sereet  to  show  that  it  was  foraerly  a  great 
woo«l^  which  readers  it  highly  pfwbaMa  that  tha  aialh  Icgloa  was  aUackad  ia  that 
vary  caap,  siace  Tadtas  tells  as,  tbat  if  tha  bags  aad  waods  bad- aot  coveted  the 
01glit  of  tbe  Caladooiaas,the  victory  obtaiakd  by  the  Baaaaas  waald  have  eadcd  lbs 
war.  We  are  farther  toM,  that  aea  tbia  place  there  is  a  tttaH  village,  called  the 
^tOri  a  word,  ia  the  oM  laagnage,  sigaiffiag  iscat  ^lyaae,  the  apat  where  a  battia 
was  Ibaght.    8ea  GordoB*a  Itlacrary,  p.  86. 

•  ^^^TbcrewmlbargiitcstoafKoaaa  caap;  owe  oa  each  side  of  tbe  ctrcoap 
fercace,  accessible  f»r  tbe  oa  of  the  baggage*harsea,  aad  wide  |a  caseofanOy, 
Tba  gatca  had  their  diatiact  aaaes  ^  Praeferia,  Aaaaaw,  iftatfa,  aad  A'a£itra. 

CeJ  The  manha  aad  Ibrcats  tbat  protected  the  Cals^aaiaas  were  aast  probably 
XocALeoea,  aad  tbe  woods  that  grew  aroaadit,  m  aMatfaaed  ia  tbia  sectiaa;aote(a}» 

8k€.  XXTII.  faj  All  paMIc  resolatloas  wdfe  Ibraed,  aaoag  Bsrhariaaa,  at 
thehr  caroatlag  festlvala  ia  rdigloas  grova.  It  was  hi  this  aaaMv^Af  <!iviid# 
drew  tbe  Batavlana  aad  the  GcraMa  into  a  Icagae  agaiMt  tha  BMaai.  Sat  Tad* 
tos,  HIst.iv.  a.  14. 
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tB«.  :i^XVIII.  (mj  TWUfipiaiM  inlMbited  IIm  Dttcliy  of  Ctefw,  wd  oHmT  pwu 
ef  Gemiaay.    Sec  the  Msnoert  of  the  Germans,  •.  39»  note  fa  J, 

(hj  The  ManipuU  were  compnaiet  of  foot,  m  tlie  Tmmm€  were  of  tlMecmky. 
A  cohort  coofteted  of  sixty  cenpftnict,  tea  in  caeh,  nmonntio^  in  the  whole  to  eia' 
hvnilrcd  neo.    Eeeh  cohort  wae  cooibmmM  by  n  centitrion.    Romna  foMlera  wara 
intermixed  with  the  Usipiant,  in  order  to  laetroct  a  body  of  aaxiliariet  ia  tht 
art  of  war.  .       ♦ 

CeJ  Tacitttt  hae  not  mentioned « the  place  from  which  these  dartnf  adveatarera 
put  to  sea.  Did  relates  the  same  enterprise,  hat  he  also  omttsthe  port  from  which 
the  Toyag^e  began.  All  we  learn  from  that  aathor,  or  rather  from  the  abridfemeal 
af  X»PBiLia,  is,  that  certain  soldiers,  who  had  mutinied  agaiast  their  centarioasy 
aad  pat  them  to  death,  seised  a  vessel,  sad  sailing,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  wavas, 
aloag  theweslern'  part  of  the  islsnd,  landed,  against  thetr  design,  upoa  the  coaat| 
near  oae  of  the  camps  which  the  Romans  had  in  the  cpvntry.  See  M[aaniog*8  Diooi 
CeeeinSyVol.  ii.  p.  69.  Tacitus  bad  ao  opportunity  of  being  informed  by  Agricola^ 
his  father-in-law ;  aad  his  account  is ,  tlicrefore,  orore  circumstaatial.  From  both 
historians  ^t  may  be  fairly,  collected,  that  the  outset  of  this  desperate  voyage  waa 
either  from  some  port  in  Galloway,  or  from  Cantire  in  Argyleshire,  where  Agrieaki 
had  stationed  his  garrisons.  The  deserters,  in  the  course  of  their  ¥oyage,  landed  at 
earioQS  places,  ami  swlfered  by  famiae  and  other  disasters,  till  they  reached  tha 
eastern  coaet,  where,  and  where  oaly,  the  Romans  were  statioaed  ia  differeat 
encampments. 

f^dj  The  sdveatttvers,  as  stated  in  the  last  note,  haTing  either  sailed  northward 
af  the  Oroades,  or  through  Ptntland  Firtk^  wbich  divides  those  islands  froasthe  ex* 
titmity  of  Scotland,  reached  the  German  Ocean;  and  the^re,  throngh*waat  of  shiil 
in  aavl^ation,  or  driven  by  tenrpestuoos  weather,  arrived  at  length  in  tfea  Baltio 
fMaf9  Smevieumjy  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Sueviaas.  Being  consi^Eprad  as  fraa* 
haoters  and  pirates,  their  story  gained  no  friends.  The  bohlnese  of  their  enterprise 
fcand  ne  sdmirers,  and  their  sufierinp  excited  ao  compassion.  They  were  seised^ 
irstby  theSneri,  between  the  Vittula  and  tbelP^^e.  Those  who  escaped  the  Sueviaaa 
fell  tBl»  the  heads  €ti  the  Frisians,  between  the  Amisia  (the  Ems)  aad  the  Rhiae. 
Being  sold  to  slavei^,  many  of  them  made  their  way  to  the  Roman  settlements  ott 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  related  their  perils  by  sea  and  land. 

It  wilt  not  be  altogether  foreiga  to  the  purpose,  aad  perhaps  apt  nnwekoma  f» 
the  reader,  tfwa  observe,  that,  prior  to  the  adventure  of  the  Usipians,  there  was,  ia 
a  formicr  age,  analher  enterprise,  still  more  extraordinary.  Fliny  the  elder  relatea 
tlie  feet,  after  Cornalius  Nepos,  who,  in  his  account  of  a  voyage  to  tite  North,  says» 
that  in  the  consuUhip  of  Qointns  Bfetellns  Celer,  and  Lucius  Afranias  (A.  U.  C.  694> 
before  Christ  6o),  ccrthin  Indians,  wlio  had  embarked  on  a  oommerciai  voyage,  were 
cast  away  oa  the  coast  of  Germany,  and  given  as  a  present,  by  the  hiag  of  tbe'Sae«  • 
vtans,  to  Metellus,  who  was  at  that  time  proconsular  goveroor  of  Gaul.  CwneHus 
9f9pos  de  stptemtriouaii  ^rcuitu  trtidit^  QfUnto  Metelic  CeUrL  ImcH  JfianH  ta  een- 
mUm^u  eoilegtBf  9€d  tvm  Q^IUm  pr^cunnUif  Imdot  a  rege  Sueptnm  d&na  dato$y  ^ui  ew 
indUi  eammfdi  cautAnavigtint€s,'t9mp€sUitih9U  ement  ta  GemcoxiiMt  abrepii,  Pliny, 
lib.  ii.  8. 67.  The  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos  has  aot  come  down  to  us ;  aad  Pliny,  aa 
Haeeam,  has  abridged  too  much.  The  whole  tnftt  would  have  fnraished  a  coa^ 
siderable  cveat  in  the  history  of  navigation.  At  present,  we  ere  left  to  coojectore, 
w4etlier  the  iudiaii  adventaeers  sailed  rwand  the  Cape  of  Good  Bope,  through  the 
Mlantic  Oeean>  and  thence  iato  the  Northern  Seas ;  or  whetlier  they  made  a  voyage 
Mil  more  extraordinary,  bypassing'  the  islaad  of  Japan,  the  coast  of  Aidsfis,  Kawt' 
dlkiUka^  Z^mUaitL  the  Froaea  Oceaa,  and  thence  round  Inland  and  Norway^  either 
into  the  Baltic  or  the  Germnn  Ocean.  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  from  the 
Sast  Indies  was  actually  kaown  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  Portuguese  in  the 
year  I4f  y.    la  the  staood  ease>  if  thoy  saUtd  along  the  coast  of  CAtaa  and  JKom* 
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dba<«Aa,  the  ■Mth^viM  ywiafe,  billMrto  attmptod  In  ▼»!•»  wm  explored  mm  j  coh 

twin  ago. 

It  mey  be  proper  in  menlloBy  that  elMMit  tbe  jeer  1770,  a  tct  of  navigaton  fh>a 
Japao  were  driTea  bj  teropcatsoet  wcatber  to  tbe  aortbcrn  coatt  of  Siberia,  aad, 
baTioglandailatiCaaurAateto,  were  conveyed  to  Petertbarfy  wd  tbcre  received  by 
tbe  EnaprcBt  of  Basaia  witb  tbe  gmteat  b««aoity. 

fdj  Tbit  was  tbe  temflier  ia  tbe  year  of  Rome  837»  A.  D.  84»  wben  Apnola 
•peacd  the  tcTeatb  caapaifa. 

("aj  To  ascertaia  tbe  spot  vbere  tbe  Mont  OrampiMs  or  Orawtpmrn  HM  stands, 
OofdoD  obecrvci  ia  bis  Itinerary,  baa  employed  tbe  aatiqaartans  both  of  Englsad 
and  Scotland.  Camden,  and  most  of  tbe  Eogliab,  in  tbcir  commentaries  on  this 
paaaage,  fix  it  at  a  place  called  Qrantinaik  \  but  wbere  tbat  is,  Gordon  says,  bt 
conid  not  discover.  Tbe  Scotcb  anliqnarica,  be  observes,  are  mncb  divided  j  sone 
contending  for  the  sbircof  Ja^iw,  others  for  tbe  Blair  ^AtM,  in  Pertkskirej  orAr- 
doek  in  StraikaUan,  After  examining  those  different  propositions,  Gordon  gives 
bis  opinion,  tbat  the  Moum  Grtmpius^  roentiooed  by  Tacitus,  is  ia  Straik^apm^  b)|lf  a 
mile  aontb  of  the  Kirk  of  ComerU.  H  is  reasons,  as  well  fs  they  can  be  condensed  ia 
tbia  note,  are  as  follow : — In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  Scotland  ii  most  remarkable 
ridge  of  monnUios,  called  tbe  Grampiak  Hills,  which  divide  tbe  HifkUndt  from 
tbe  Lawloadf,  reaching  from  Dumbarton  on  the  Firth  of  Clifd9  as  Aur  aa  Aberdeen  oa 
tbe  German  Ocean.  Tbe  Mone^  Qrem^iut  in  qncstion  is  nndonbtedly  <we  of  those 
Grampian  bills  j  aad  that  it  was  near  tbe  Kirk  rf  Comtrie,  Gordon  tbinka  evtdeat 
from  the  Ibllowiag  facts.  Near  Comerie  be  found  a  large  extended  plain,  aboat  a 
bsile  in  breadth,  and  aeveral  miles  in  length ;  and  on  one  part  of  the  plain  a  aobk 
•qnare  ^oman  encampment,  divided  into  two  partitions,  each  surronnded  sriib  t«o 
mggeru^  or  ramparts,  and  between  them  a  large  fvtsa^  or  ditcb,  witb  four  distiact 
eotrancca  into  tbe  camp,  nnalogons  to  those  described  by  Joaepbas,  when  the  Ro> 
mana  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Gordon  adds,  tbat  be  calculated  the  number  of  men 
contained  In  the  sontbmost  cnmp,  according  to  tbe  allowance  of  ground  made  by 
Poly  bias  for  each  foot-soklier,  and  was  agreeably  snr  prised  to  find  it  contained  the 
precise  nnmbcr  which  Tacitua  aays  (scct.xxxv.)  Agricola  bad  under  bis  comasad 
nt  the  battle  of  Afoni  6ra8ij9«|w,vis.  8OOO  anxiliariea ;  and  in  the  other  square,  es* 
nctly  3000  horse.  Tbe  plain  is  directly  nt  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Groaqnam  HiU*  ^  and  theta 
arc  tbe  ceUes^  or  rising  grounds,  on  which  tbe  Caledonians  were  placed  before  Ihe 
battle.  Nor  is  it  difficult,  on  viewing  this  ground,  to  guess  nt  tbe  place  wbmc  tbe 
cstfinorif,  or  charioteers  wheeled  about  Gordon  ndda  one  argument  more,  whicb  bs 
thinks  decisive;  tbe  moor,  on  which  tbe  camp  stands,  ia  culled  to  tbia  day  Gdda- 
ckan^  or  Oa^gocAoa  Roee^moor ;  not  tbat  Gaigaeue  constructed  the  camp,  but  h^re  be 
engaged  Agricola's  army  (  for  whicb  reason  bis  name  Is  left  on  the  place.  See  Ckir- 
don's  Itinerary y  p.  sgsnd  40.*— It  must  not  be  disaembled,  tbat  Mr.  Peaaitnt,  a  very 
ingenious  and  entertaining  traveller,  has  lately  visited  the  same  ground,  and  hm 
given  bis  reaaons  for  dissenting  from  Mr.  Gordon.  What  that  geatlemnn  ndvanoes 
must  always  merit  attention.  The  camp,  be  aays,  which  Gordon  baa'  described,  lies 
between  tbe  river  Earn,  nnd  the  Httle  stream  called  tbe  Ruehel,  00  a  plain  too  coa- 
tracted  for  anch  a  number  of  combatants  as  Tacitua  says  there  was,  to  form  aad  set 
in,  or  for  their  cbariotcerA»r  cr.«alry  toacour  tbe  field.  He  admita  that  there  are. 
several  sosall  hills  near  the  greater,  where  tbe  Britona  might  have  mnged  Ibeai- 
aelvea  before  tbe  battle.  But  the  distnuce  from  tbe  sea  ia»  witb  Mr.  Pennant,  an  i«- 
aoperable  nrgument  against  tbia  being  tbe  spot ;  as  we  are  expreaaly  inforoMd,  tbat 
Agricola  sent  his  ftoet  before,  in  order  to  distmct  and  divide  the  enemy;  and  that 
be  himself  marched  with  bis  army,  till  be  arrived  at  tbe  Grampfon  moantatn,  where 
ho  found  the  Caledonians  drawn  op  in  force.  Mr.  Pennant  aays,  firom  the  wbelf 
account  given  by  Tacit  as,  it  should  be  supposed  tbat  tbe  actlQU  was  fought  in  sn 
•pen  country,  nt  tbe  foot  of  certain  bills,  aot  io  n  little  plnia  nmidst  defilei^  ts  the 
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vailies  nbout  Comerie  consist  of.  Pennant's  Tour,  1772,  part  ii.  p.  gO.  It  is  not 
.tbedesig^n  of  this  note  to  deride  between  those  two  opposite  opinions  j  but,  opon 
due  consideration,  it  may  be  found  tbat  Mr.  Pennsnt^s  arguments  are  far  from 
bein|y  cunclttnire.  The  place,  however,  for  a  fair  investigation  will'be,  when  Tacitna 
draws  up  both  orroies  in  order  of  battle.  We  shall  then  bf  able  to  form  a  more  exact 
idea  of  tbe  spot  \  and,  perhaps,  we  shall  have  reason  to  accede  to  Gordon*s  opinion. 
See  sect.  J5,  and  note  a  J, 

(bj  In  the  chronicle  of  the  kinjps  of  Scotland,  Oalgacus  is  called  Galdut  ;  of 
which  name,  and  its  etymology,  Gordon  gives  tbe  following  account -.—Oa/gactw 
was  latinise«l  by  tbe  Romans  from  two  Highland  appellations,  viz.  Gald  and  Ca» 
/rhach  J  the  first,  Oa/rf,  being  the  proper  name,  and  the  second  an  adjection  toify 
from  the  baftlcs  he  had  fougjit ;  it  signifies  the  same  as  praliosus ;  Oald  the 
Jighttr  qf  battles]  which  kind  of  nickname  is  still  in  use  among  the  Highlanders. 
Thus  th^IaU  Vihcouiit  Dundee  was,  by  tbe  Highlanders  that  followed  him,  called 
John  Du-Nan  Cachy  Black-haired  John  who  Jights  the  battles:  and  in  like  manner 
John  Duke  of  Argyle  was  known  among  the  Highlanders  by  the  name  of  John  Roy- 
Nan-Cacht  Red  haired  John  who  Jights  the  battles.  Gordon*s  Itinerary',  p.  40.  In 
the  speech  ascribed  to  this  gallant  chieftain,  we  have  a  striking  picture  of  Roman 
oppression.  The  various  arts  of  those  ambitions  conquerors,  aud  the  vices  of  thei^ 
government  in  the  several  pruvinresof  tbe  empire,  are  painted  forth  in  glaring  co- 
lonr«.  The  art  of  compressing  in  pathetic  language,  with  precision  and  energy, 
all  the  topics  that  can  inspire  the  heart  of  man  with  a  generous  love  of  liberty,  is 
licre  displayed  in  full  perfect  ion.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted,  whether  Galgacns 
tpokewhat  Tacitus  has  put 'into  his  mouth ;  but  that  be  harangued  his  raeu  is 
highly  probable.  In  those  days,  no  battle  was  fought  without  a  speech  from  the 
general,  to  rouse  and  animute  the  valour  of  his  army.  We  see  the  same  custom 
among  the  ancient  Gtrmaus,  and  we  find  it  among  the  savages  of  America.  In 
our  times  few  or  no  speeches  are  made  at  the  head  of  the  line.  The  modern  generai 
has  no  occasion  to  be  an  orator  :  his  artillery  speaks  for  him.  But  since  it  is 
likely  that  Galgacus  addressed  his  men,  that  probability  is  ground  sufficient  for  tbe 
historian  ;  and  Ga/^acu«,  then  upon  the  point  of  a  decisive  action,  when  all  that 
was  dear  to  him  depended  on  the  event,  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  have  addressed 
his  men  in  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  the  manner,  here  represented.  The  fero- 
city of  a  savage,  whose  bosom  glowed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  gives  warmth  and 
Spirit  to  the  whole  speech.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  Roman  page  has  any  thing  to 
compare  with  it.  The  critics  have  admired  the  speech  of  Porns  to  Alexander;  but, 
excellent  as  it  is,  it  shrinks  and  fades  away  liefore  tbe  Caledonian  orator.  Even 
the  speech  of  Agricola,  which  follows  immediately  after  it,  is  tame  and  feeble, 
when  opposed  to  the  ardour,  the  impetuosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  British 
chief.  We  see  Tacitus  exerting  all  his  art  to  decorate  the  character  of  his  father- 
in-law  .  but  he  had  neither  the  same  vein  of  sentiment,  nor  the  same  generous  love 
of  liberty,  to  support  llhe  cause  of  an  ambitions  conqueror.  In  the  harangue  of 
Galgacusy  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  springs  from  two  principles  :  he  admires  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  brave  Caledonian,  and  at  the  same  time  applauds  the  noble  his- 
torian, who  draws  up  a  charge  against  the  tyranny  of  his  own  countrymen,  and 
generously  lists  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

Sec.  XXXI.  fa  J  The  Trinobantes,  or  ihe^ieopleof  Essex,  joined  the  Icenians  in 
the  grand  revolt  under  Boadicea.      See  this  Tract,  s.  xvi.  and  Annals,  b.  xiv.  s.  31. 

CbJ  This  passage  has  occasioned  much  controversy  among  the  commentators  ; 
but  those  gentlemen  are  often  ingenious  to  no  end  but  to  perplex  themselves; 
Tbe  text  is  susceptible  of  an  easy  and  obvious  construction  ;  and  it  is  this  :  We 
have  been  hitherto  unsubdued,  and  therefore  we  are  not  now  to  taste  of  liberty 
for  the  first  time  :  wc  have  always  enjoyed onr  rights  j  let  us  preserve  them  by  our 
valour. 

VOL.  8.   NO.    13.  4  e 
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Sec.  XXXII.  CA)  III  cooMqoence  of  the  military  tyttem  of  tbe  Rvmrniit,  tW 
■oldtert  remained  to  a  state  of  celibacy.  Dio  tellii  ai,  that  the  emperor  Claodiaay 
to  relieve  them  from  the  strict  tcTerity  of  tbe  laws,  allowed  them  alt  the  rights 
#nd  pritilegcs  aonexed  to  the  married  state.  Severas  owed  tbe  imperial  difaity 
to  tbe  legions  ;  and  to  mark  bis  gratitode  gave  them  leave  to  marry,  and,  by  tliat 
and  other  indulf^nces,  relaxed,  and  well  nigh  rviucd,  tbe  discipline  of  the  army. 
Before  that  time,  a  Roman  camp  had  no  place  of  accommodation  for  women.  See, 
In  Dnncan*s  Cs^ar,  a  dissertation  on  the  Roman  art  of  war.  That  the  Germans  aad 
other  Barbarians  were  in6amed  with  uncommon  ardonr  by  their  women  in  the 
Held  of  lialtle,  has  appeared  in  vafions  instances  throughout  the  ilnnals  and 
History  of  Tacitus. 

fbj  Tbe  conquered  provinces  furnished  aoiciliaries,  and  the  legiona  were  oftea 
recruited  by  levies  raised  in  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Those  soldiers  were  not 
interested  in  the  cause  of  Rome  }  their  nattTc  country  was  in  different  andT 
remote  places. 

CeJ  The  good  seose^  no  less  than  the  spirit,  of  tbe  Caledonian  warrior  is  seen 
in  this  remark.  Liry  has  a  similar  passage.  The  plame  and  crest  of  the  enemy 
can  io6ict  no  wound  ;  the  Roman  javelin  can  pierce  tbe  painted  shield  ;  aad  the. 
ranks  of  war,  that  display  their  glittering  mantles,  when  attacked  sword  in  hand, 
are  soon  discoloured  with  blood.  Non  cristas  vulnera  Jbcere,  et  perpicto atfue  aih 
rata  seuta  trantirt  Romanum  pilum  ;  et  eandore  tunicarum  fulgentem  acitm^  M  res 
ferro  geratuTj  cruentari.     Livy,  lib.  x.  s.  39. 

fdj  The  Usipiaas  were  aoxiU«ries  from  Germany,  engaged  in  the  quarrels  of 
Rome  \  but  not  feeling  themselves  interested  iu  the  cause,  they  determined  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  and  with  that  design,  committed  tbeaaaelvea  to  tbf 
mercy  of  tbe  winds  and  waves.    See  this  Tract,  s.  28. 

Sec.  XXXlll.  faj  There  is  here  a  small  mistake,  the  error  perhaps  of  tM 
copyist;  and  this,  in  fact,  was  A gricola's  seventh  campaign.  In  the  speech  that 
Ibllows,  the  reader  will  see  tbe  colours  of  rhetoric  employed,  to  flatter  tbe 
aoldier's  pride,  and  decorate  the  lust  of  dominion  with  specious  and  seduciag 
nppearances. 

CbJ  Under  all  former  commanders,  the  scene  of  action  was  in  that  part  of 
Britain  called  England.  Statins,  indeed,,  using  his  poetical  licence,  curries  Bolaavs 
us  fas  as  7A«/^,  and  crowns  bis  hero  with  laurcU  in  the  Highlands  of  ScoiUnd. 
See  sect.  viii.  note  fajy  and  xvi.  note  fej.  But  Agricola  was  the  first  Romaa 
general  that  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Caledonia,  and  reduced  that  whole 
country  as  fkr  as  the  Firth  of  Tag. 

feJ  Livy  has  a  similar  sentiment.  The  soldiers,  he  says,  fixed  their  eyes  oa 
their  arms  and  the  swords  in  their  hands,  which  they  considered  as  their  only  hope, 
^rma  trnntim  fsmmque  in  dtxtriSy  veliU  solas  reliquias  spei  sua^  intuentes.  Lib. 
T.  s.  4S- 

Sbc*  XXXIV.  faJ  An  account  of  this  attack,  in  which  the  legion,  if  Agricola 
had  not  arrived  in  time,  would  brobably  have  been  cnt  to  pieces,  is  giveaia 
this  Tract,  sect.xxvi. 

fbj  Aulus  Plaotins  undertook  his  expedition  into  Britain,  A.  U.  C  796.  From 
that  time  to  the  battle  now  impending,  one  or  two  and  forty  years  had  elapsed  *. 
Agrieola  did  not  think  an  exact  atatement  necessary  :  he  was  speaking  to  the  pas- 
•ions,  and,  therefore,  used  an  oratorical  amplification. 

Sec.  XXXV.  Caj  We  are  now  00  the  point  of  a  great  and  decisire  action.  Tbe 
motives  that  incite  both  armies  have  been  displayed  with  energ:y.  Go  one  side,  tbe 
liberty  of  a  people  is  depruding  ;  on  the  other,  tbe  (ate  of  tbe  Roman  army.  Tbe 
order,  in  which  the  combatants  were  drawn  up,  is  now  presented  to  us,  bat  with 
the  usual  brevity  of  Tacitus.  All  this  preparation  keeps  the  reader  in  suspense, 
and  fills  the  mind  with  expectation.    As  Britons  we  feel  for  oq4P  ancestors,  and  as 
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wliolard  we  are  dastled  by  the  f^lory  of  the  Roman  name.  We  have  now  before  na 
the  preparation  for  the  smelling  scene.  The  main  body  of  the  CaMoaHina  took  post 
•n  the  acclivity  of  the  Grampian  moant ;  their  advanced  lines  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  the  ranks  rose  one  above  another,  in  regular  order,  to  the  sumiHit. 
Tbe  charioteers  and  horsemen  adtanced  on  the  open  plain,  and  rushed  to  and  fro  with 
wild  velocity.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  tbe  order  of  battle  was  aa  follows  :— 
Eight  thousand  auxiliaries  formed  the  centre;  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  thou* 
•and,  took  post  in  the  wings  :  the  legions  were  stationed  in  the  rear,  near  the  in« 
trenchments,  to  act  aa  occasion  required,  as  a  body  of  reserve ;  and,  that  tbe  ene- 
■oy  might  not  be  able  to  make  an  impression  on  the  flank,  the  front  lines  of  the 
army  were  extended  to  a  considerable  length.  Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
adds,  that  the  spot  where  the  batUc  was  fought  was  in  Stratheamf  near  tbe  Kirk  of 
Comerie:  for  this  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Gordon.  The  camp,  described  in  two 
divisions,  one  for  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry  (see  sect.  xxix.  note 
^Jf  appears  to  him  to  be  a  circumstance  of  great  weight,  as  indeed  it  must  to  every 
one  who  considers  that  the  Romans  seldom  or  never  came  to  action  till  they  had,  in 
some  convenient  place,  formed  a  cflbp,  and  thrown  up  their  intrenchments,  to  se» 
cure  their  retreat.  There  were  besides,  as  appears  in  Gordon's  Itinerary,  other 
camps  in  the  adjacent  country,  from  which  Agrieola  drew  together  the  main  strength 
of  the  army.  Mr.  Pennant  obsexves,  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  Caledoniana 
were  above  thirty  thousand  strong,  and  could  not  act  with  effect  in  close  and  nar- 
row defiles.  See  sect.  xxix.  note  CaJ,  But,  as  it  should  seem,  tbe  spot  was  chosen 
by  Galgacus,  with  a  view  to  draw  the  itomans  into  a  contracted  plain,  and  then 
pour  down  upon  them  from  the  high  grounds,  and  tlie  Grampian  hill.  On  the  other 
hand,  Agrieola,  who  is  celebrated  for  skill  in  choosing  his  ground,  might  also  pre* 
^tr  a  place  whfcre  thirty  tbousaud  men  could  not  at  once  attack  an  inferior  army. 
JrU  this  it  appears  that  be  succeeded.  We  are  told,  that  the  enormous  swords  of 
the  Caledonians  w«re  unfit  for  an  engagement  in  a  confined  space ;  in  arct^  pugnam 
nin  tolerabant :  and  afterwards,  when  the  charioteers  rushed  into  the  heat  of  the 
action,  they  were  soon  edlangled  among  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  ;  ineequaiim 
bus  locis  kaerebant.  The  objection,  therefore,  to  tbe  narrowness  of  the  field  of  bat. 
tie,  on  which  Mr.  Pennant  lays  so  much  sfress,  seems  to  lose  its  force,  when  we 
find  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  hills,  besides  the  Grampian  mountain,  where  the  main  body  of  tbe 
Caledonians  lay  in  wait  for  au  opportunity  to  rush  down  upon  tbe  Roipans.  As  to 
the  distance  from  the  sea,  which  Mr.  Pennant  calls  an  insuperable  argument,  as 
Agrieola  sent  forward  his  fleet  to  distract  the  enemy,  it  is  by  no  means  a  decisive 
circumstance.  In  Agricola^s  sixth  campeign  (see  sect,  xxv.)  Tacitus  iells  us,  that 
the  fleet  and  land  forces  proceeded  in  sight  of  each  other.  In  tbe  present  expedi- 
tion, that  is  not  said  to  have  been  tbe  case.  Tbe  Roman  general  might  order  bis 
fleet  to  sail  across  the  ficths  both  of  the  Tap  and  tbe  Forth^  while  he  himself,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  then  actually  assembled  at  the 
Grampian  hill.  In  case  of  a  defeat,  tbe  ships  were,  perhaps,  in  tbe  Firth  of  Tay 
to  receive  the  flying  army.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears,  from  all  the  circumstances 
of  tbe  battle,  that  the  Caledonians,  far  from  wishing  to  act  in  a  wide  extended  plain, 
chose  a  spot,  where  they  were  posted  to  advantage,  on  the  bills.  When  at  last  they 
«|uitted  their  fastnesses,  it  is  evident  that  they  could  not  exert  themselves  with  effect 
amidst  tbe  narrow  defiles.  Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  will  not  easily  be  de* 
cided:  antiquarians  are  seldom  willing  to  agree,  and  tbe  Grampian  hill  is  likely  to 
continue  a  subject  of  contention.  Tbe  reader,  who  promises  himself  either  plea- 
rare  or  instruction  from  the  enquiry,  will  do  well  to  peruse  the  arguments  of  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Pennant,  as  stated  by  tbemselres.  He  will  then  be  able  to  draw  hit  own 
conclusion. 

fbj  From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  while  the  Caledouians  kept  their  post 
QfiXhfi  G;ampiaqhUI,'aiid  the  adjacent  height*,  the  pl#in  was  wida  enough  for  tht 
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cfaariots  mid  cavalry ;  but,  ia  the  beat  of  the  aofafeineDt,  they  were  drava  into  oai- 
row  pastea,  where  thry  coald  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 

Sec.  XXXVI.  (a J  These  targets,  in  Latin  ce/rsp,  were  made  of  osiers,  or  boards, 
covered  over  with  leather.  The  Caledonians,  who  foaght  on  this  occasion,  left  the 
fashion  of  their  armoar,  as  well  as  an  example  of  courage,  to  late  posterity.  The 
broad  sword  and  target  are  well  known  to  have  been,  in  modem  times,  the  pecsliar 
•rms  of  the  Bifblandcrs. 

("bj  The  Batavians,  after  their  revolt  under  Civilis,  which  ended  A.  U.  C.  893, 
A.  D.  70.  (see  Hist.  b.  v.  s.  86),  renewed  their  ancient  friendship  with  the  Romans. 
Several  inscriptions  00  altars,  having  Cokors  prima  Batavorum  engraved  on  them, 
have  been  dag  np  in  the  north  of  England.  Several  others,  commemorating  the 
Tongrian  cohorts,  have  been  found,  as  tony  be  seen  in  Gordou^s  Itinerary. 

fcj  Brotier  observes,  from  Vegetins,  b.  i.  s«  19»  that  the  Britons  fought  with  the 
edge  of  their  sword,  and  cut  and  hewed  the  enemy.  Tlie  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
made  use  of  the  point,  and,  in  close  engagement,  had  greatly  the  advantage.  ^ 

{dj  The  British  warrior  in  his  chariot  is  here  called  Cooiaartnt,  the  driver  of  a 
eaviniti.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Se  chieftain,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Greeks,  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  to  guide  the  car,  while  other  com- 
batants from  the  same  vehicle  annoyed  the  enemy.  See  this  Tract,  s,  xii.  note  fa  J, 
Some  of  the  critics  will  have  it,  that  the  word  covinut  must  have  been  coined  by 
Tacitus,  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  otber  Latin  writer:  but  they  forget  that 
Lucan  has  used  it,  and  he  wrote  his  Pbarsalin  before  Tacitus  was  grown  up  to 
ntan^s  estate  : 

£t  docilis  rector  monstrati  Belga  CoTiHi.  Pha&s.  lib.  i.  ver.  426. 

The  name  used  by  Cssar  tor  the  Briton's  warlike  chariot  m  bsseda.  Their  way  of 
fighting  in  those  vehicles,  he  tells  us,  is  as  follows :— They  first  drive  ronud  all  parts 
of  the  lines,  throwing  their  darts,  and,  by  the  very  terror  of  their  horses,  aud  the* 
rattling  of  their  wheels,  disordering  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  When  they  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  thick  of  the  cavalry,  they  leap  from  their  chariota,  and 
fight  00  foot.  Meanwhile  the  drivers  retire  a  little  way  from  the  combat,  and  place 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour  the  retreat  of  their  comrades,  should  they 
be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus  ihey  perform  the  part  of  nimble  horsemen, 
and  stable  infantry.  By  continual  exercise,  they  have  arrived  atsnch  expertness, 
that  in  the  most  steep  aud  diHicuU  places,  they  can  stop  their  horses  at  full  stretrb, 
turn  them  which  way  they  please,  run  along  the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  witk 
incredible  agility  recover  their  seat  iu  the  chariot.  '  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  s.  33.  Don- 
can*s  Csesar,  b.  iv.  s.  2g. 

Sec.  XXXVil.  (^aJLongtnus  has  observed,  that  banishing  copulatives  adds  to  the 
grandeur  of  a  sentence:  when  conjuuctiuns  are  artfully  discarded,  the  periods  ara 
poured  along  in  such  a  manner  that  they  seem  to  outstrip  the  thought  of  the  speaker. 
Recites  a  passage  in  Xenophon  as  an  example:  Closing  their  shields  together,  they 
were  poshed,  they  fought,  they  slew,  thay  were  slain.  In  describing  the  rout  of  Cm- 
tiliae's  arm),  Sallust  says,  They  fled,  they  were  followed,  they  were  killed,  they  were 
takeii-^«9ui,/tt^ere,  occidi,  capi.  Tacitus  saw  the  hurry,  the  force,  the  rapidity  of 
the  disjointed  words  in  Sallust,  and  thooght  the  passage  worthy  of  imitation.  VoW 
Uire  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  wild  disorder  of  a  battle  in  the  same  manner; 
Fran^ais,  Anglais,  Lorraine,  que  la  fnrenr  assemble, 
Avau^aient,  combattaieot,  frappaietft^  moaraient  ensemble. 

*  Ufnriade,  Chant  6. 

ChJ  Aolus  Atticus  was  probably  the  prefect  of  a  Tongrian  cohort.  An  altar  dUf 
dicated  to  the  god  Afor«,  by  Quintus  Florins  Maternus,  prefect  «»f  a  Tungrian  co- 
hort, has  been  dug  up  in  Scotland.     See  Gordoo^s  Itinerary,  p.  76. 

Sec.  XXXVIII.  faj  This  picture  of  rage  and  despair,  of  tenderness,  fury,  and 
the  tumult  of  contending  passions,  has  all  the  fine  touches  of  a  master  who  bad 
•jtudied  human  oftture.    it  often  happens,  that  io  the  last  extremity  of  despair^  Ibf 
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miod  is  fired  with  tnddcn  courage.  Rather  than  fall  with  tame  re«ig;aation,  it  rouses 
all  its  force,  and,  by  one  Tij^orous  e(Torl,  endeavours  to  signalize  ilself  even  in  ruin. 
Tacitus  has  said  in  another  place,  De^ptratione  in  audaciam  accinguntur.  The  Cim- 
brian  women,  when  they  saw  their  husbaiuls  defeated  by  Marios,  acted  with  th'a 
most  savage  ferocity,  and  in  their  fury  dotruyed  their  own  children.  See  the  Man- 
ners of  tlie  Germans,  sect,  xxxvii. 

(^bj  The  Hurestians  are  said,  by  some  of  the  commentators,  to  have  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Jngus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Toy,  Gordon,  in  his  Itinerary, 
says  that  Agricola,  after  his  victory,  led  back  his  army  into  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
restiiy  or  Angus  ;  for,  as  it  is  certain  that  Agricola,  in  the  third  year  of  bis  expedi- 
tion, had  been  there  before,  so  it  is  natural  to  thiuk  that  he  led  his  army  to  the  place 
where  his  fleet  was,  which  most  probably  was  in  the  Firth  q(  Tay.  Itinerary,  p. 
40.  But  in  this  tnere  seems  to  be  some  mistake.  We  are  expressly  told  by  Taci- 
tus, that  Agricola,  in  his  third  campaign,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Firth  of^ay  : 
f^iistatis  usque  ad  Taum  (aestuario  nomen  estj  nationibus.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  bia 
}>roreeding  farther.  He  erected  forts  and  castles  to  bridle  the  natives  during  the 
uriuter,  and'the  business  of  his  fourth  campaign  was  to  secure  what  he  had  over- 
run in  the  preceding  summer.  In  tue  sixth  summer,  when  all  the  northern  Caledo> 
niaus  were  in  motion,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  principal  officers  that  the  most  ad- 
visable measure  would  be  to  repass  the  Forth.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  Agricola  was 
ihtnxnFi/eshire,  and  not  in  Angus  \  otherwise,  to  repass  the  Tay  would  have  been 
the  advice.  After  the  victory  hi  ihc  Grampian  /////,  Agricola  led  back  his  army,. 
4a:;d  that  was  most  probably  into  Fifeskirey  where  comps  and  furls  had  been  erected. 
For  these  reasons  it  may  be  assumed,  that  the  Horeslii  were  the  people  of  JPi/ef/iire. 

CcJ  This  circumnavigation  is  not  related  with  sufficieut  accuracy.  Agricola 
]>eardofthe  bold  adventure  of  the  Uftipians  (see  sect,  xxviii.)  and  resolved  to  s^aio 
farther  information  ;  but  the  place,  from  which  his  fleet  set  out  on  the  voyage,  it 
not  mentioned.  It  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  from  the  Forth  or  the  Tay.  Being  with 
Ills  army  in  Fifeshire,  he  could  there,  with  all  convenience,  issue  his  orders.  The 
expedition  being  begun,  he  proceeded  by  slow  marches  towards  the  southern  parts 
of  Caledonia,  and  led  his  army  into  winter-quarters. 

(dj  The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  satled  round  the  extremity  of  the  island,  and, 
liaving  pursued  the  voyage  along  the  western  coast,  and  through  the  British 
Channel,  arrived  at  Sandwich,  called  in  the  text  Partus  TrutulensiSy  probably  by  an 
error  of  the  copyist,  as  the  real  name  is  Rutupensis,  or  Rutupinus.  So  it  is  called. 
by  Ptolemy.    Juvenal  has 

Rutupinove  edita  fundo 

Ostrea Sat.  iv.  ver.  141. 

This  voyafe,  whish  ascertained  that  Britain  is  an  island,  was  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  of  the  Usipian  deserters.  The  fleet  set  out  from  tha  Forth  or  Tay  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and,  sailing  thence  round  the  northern,  western,  and  southern 
/coasts,  arrived  at  the  i^ort  of  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and,  in  proceeding  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  returned  without  loss  to  its  former  station. 

Sec.  XXXIX.  faj  While  Agricola  was  fhua  employed  in  extending  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  and  securing  his  conquests,  as  far  as  the  neck  of  land  lietween  the 
Forth  and  the  Clydcy  by  a  chain  of  forts  and  garrisons,  Domitian  (A.  U.  C.  837,  A. 
D.  84.)  went  on  his  mock  expedition  into  Germany,  and  returned  without  seeing  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  Caligula  had  leilt  him  the  precedent  of  a  victory  without  a  foe  to 
conquer.  In  imitation  of  (hat  brilliant  example,  Domitian  purchased  a  number  of 
slaves,  whom  he  ordered  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  tinge  it  with  yellow,  that  they 
might  pass  for  German  prisoners  of  war.  See  the  account  of  Caligula  in  Suetonius^ 
fi.  47.     See  this  Tract,  sect.  xiii.  and  note  (c). 

("bj  Pliny,  in  the  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  has  given  a  striking  picture  of  Domitian 
in  bis  dari^  retreat*    That  savage  beast  was  shut  upas  it  were  in  a  den,  where  he 
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(joaflFed  the  blood  of  liis  reUtiotis  ;  and  when  be  came  furth,  it  was  to  riot  in  the  de* 
atruction  of  the  best  and  moat  illastrioua  cifizena.  Dismay  and  terror  obstroctfd 
bis  door  ;  and  they,  who  were  exploded,  were  as  much  in  danfrer  as  those  that  gaiiird 
admittance.  The  tyrant  was  horrible  to  thesi}riit,  and  Ins  approach  was  drr^dful  : 
pride  in  his  aspect ;  anger  in  his  eye;  a  feminine  whiteness  over  his  whole  body  ;  and 
in  bis  countenance  an  air  uf  arrogance,  flushed  with  the  deepest  red  No  man  darrd 
to  approach  liim  ;  none  could  spetik  to  bim  ;  he  remained  in  darkness  brooding  mis- 
chief, and  ncTer  came  forth  from  his  solitnde  but  to  make  n  worse  solitude  by  tbe 
destruction  of  eminent  mrn.  Ilia  immanistima  btllua,  velut  quodam  rpecu.  nclusa, 
nunc  propinquor  um  sawguinem  lambtr€t\  nunc  $t  ad  clarissimorum  cirium  stroges 
eaeda$que  prqferret,  Obversabantur  f^rribus  Horror  et  minaCf  et  par  metus  admiuis  et 
exclusis.  Ad  hoc  ipseoccursu  quoqnevisnque  terribdu .-  superbia  in/ronte,  ira  inocality 
fcemineni  pollor  in  corpore,  in  ore  impudentia  multo  rubore  mffuta.  Non  adire  quisquam, 
non  alloqui  audebat,  tenebras  semper  secretumque  captantem  \  nee  unquam  ex  toUludint 
tuA  prodeuntem^nisi  ut  iolitudinemfacerat.  Paneg.  Traj.  8.48.  In  tbe  beginning  of  bis 
reign  bis  love  of  solitude  was  rather  mure  innocent ;  bnt  still  it  was  a  prelude  to  fa- 
ture  cruelty.  He  passed  an  hour  every  day  in  private,  wholly  employed  in  caldi- 
Sog  flies,  and  fixing  them  on  tbe  aharp  point  of  a  bodkin.  Hence,  whan  some- 
body enquired,  whether  anjf  one  teas  with  the  emperor^  Vibius  Crispns  aptly  andplca- 
•autly  answered,  Not  so  much  as  a  Jly.  Vt  euidam  interroganti,  bssemte  quiB- 
4|tJAM  1NTU8  CUM  Caesare,  non  absurde  responsuM  sit  a  VibioCrispo^  ME  HUSCA 
•^ViDEM.    Suetonius,  in  Domitiano,  sect-  3. 

Sec.  XL.  t'aj  A  real  triumph,  after  tbe  downfal  of  tbe  republic,  waa  reserved 
for  the  emperor  only.  The  title  of  imperator  waa  assumed  by  the  prince.  At 
first  it  meant  no  more  than  general  in  chief  ;  hot,  fts  all  power  was  centred  ia 
bim,  the  word,  in  proceas  of  time,  implied  what  is  now  understood  by  the  appella- 
tion of  EMPEROR.  Augustus  Ca*sar  was  not  in  baste  to  arn^gaie  to  himself/ibt 
sole  light  of  enjoying  the  houotir  of  a  triumph  :  with  the  address  of  an  able  politi- 
cian, he  resolved  to  make  it  of  little  value,  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  granted  a  tri- 
umph to  no  less  than  thirty  different  persons.  At  length,  in  the  year  of  Rome  749, 
that  military  reward  was  abolished  altogether.  Augustus  was  infiebted  for  the  op- 
portunity to  the  art  of  Agrippa,  who,  by  a  complete  victory  over  the  people  of  Bos- 
phorus,  bad  reinstated  Potemouon  bis  throne,  and  refused  the  triumph  which  was 
decreed  by  tbe  senate.  This  waa  a  stroke  of  courtly  compliance  with  the  wisLet 
of  his  master.  From  that  time,  Diosays,  the  commandera  of  armira  followed  the 
example  of  Agrippa  ;  and  no  Roman,  however  eminent  for  his  military  talents,  eo- 
jnyed  any  higher  distinction  than  that  of  triumphal  ornaments,  which  were,  tbe 
general's  splendid  garnneni,  a  statue  in  tbe  forum  crowned  with  laurels,  and  otbet 
insignia  formerly  allowed  in  a  real  triumph.  The  commandera  of  armies,  after  gaia- 
ing  a  victory,  ceaaed  to  address  their  letters  to  the  senate.  Like  Agrippa,  Ihry 
were  willing  to  pay  their  court  to  Augustus.  They  renounced  their  claim,  aod,iB 
this  maniner,  the  pomp  of  a  triumph  became  annexed  to  the  imperial  prerogatift. 
See  Annals,  b.iv.  a.  23  ;  b.  xv  s.^2  j  Hist.  b.  i.  s.  79. 

^6;  The  straits  of  Dover. 

(cj  Agricola  resigned  the  command  A.  U.  C.  83S,  A.  D.85.  Tbe  officer  wbossc- 
ceeded  him  is  supposed  to  be  Sallustius  Lucullus,  of  whom  history  h;|s  recorded 
nothing  more  thsn  that  he  invented  lances  of  a  new  form,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  Lucullean,  This  gave  umbrage  to  Domitian,  and,  for  thatrcasoUy  the  tyrant  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death.     Sueton.  Life  of  Domitian,  aect.  10. 

("dj  La  Bletterie  observes  that  the  modest  deportment  of  Agricola  calls  to  0U84 
•the  character  of  Marshal  Tnrenne,  and  this,  he  says,  is  not  the  only  prominent  fea- 
ture in  which  the  two  bcroea  reaemble  each  other.  lotbefuoeral  orations,  cop« 
memorating  the  French  general,  many  of  tbow  affaloglet  are  pointed  ont. 
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Sec.  XLI.  (aj  Among  artful  and  insidious  courtiers,  those  who  are  lavish  of 
praise,  are  often  the  most  inveterate  enemies.  Tacitus,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
gives  the  reason ;  under  a  bad  prince,  a  great  name  is  as  dangerouar  as  a  bad  one. 
Nee  minut  periculum  ex  magn&fam&y  quam  ex  maid,.  Praise  a  man,  in  the  presence 
of  a  tyrant,  for  his  popular  yirtues,  and  his  ruin  is  sure  to  follow.  Virgil  knew  that- 
praiscj  under  a  specious  disguise,  is  an  envenomed  enemy. 

£t  si  ultra  placitum  landarit,  baccbare  frontem 
Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat  mala  lingua  futuro.        Past.  vii.  27,  98. 
Or  if  he  blest  my  muse  with  envious  praise, 
»  Then  fence  my  brows  with  amulets  of  bays ; 

Lest  his  ill  arts,  or  his  malicious  tongue. 

Should  poison,  or  bewitch,  my  growingsong.  Drtden's  Virgil. 
The  malignity  with  which  this  praise  is  bestowed,  in  order  to  render  an  eminent 
character  obnoxious  to  the  prince,  who  lives  in  dread  of  superior  virtue,  has  been 
the  stratagem  of  ill-designing  men  in  all  ages.  The  emperor  Julian,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  says,  that  the  insidious  art  of  undermining  by  counterfeit  praise  is  chiefly- 
known  in  the  palace  of  princes,  where  a  politic  courtier  hates,  while  he  commends ; 
and  staba  you  with  his  panegyric  beyond  the  malice  of  your  most  bitter  enemies. 
Contcii  tumuM  invicem  amboy  non  uti  nosed  aulicd  dissimulatione^  quam  arbitror  te  kac- 
tenus  expertum  esse  solum  in  dominantium  regid\  juxta  quam  laudantes  tali  odio 
prosequuntur  eoSf  quos  celebrant y  quale  neque  exercent  if\fensissimi  hostes*  See  the 
Emperor  Julianas  19th  Ep.to  Basilius. 

(bj  These  various  disasters  happened  in  the  years  of  Rome  840  and  841.  Oppius 
SabiuioB,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  was  defeated  by  the  Dacians  in  Moesia ;  the  legions 
under  him  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  the  generaKs  head  was  cut  off,  and  exhibited  on 
a  pole,  a  public  spectacle  for  the  barbarians.  In  another  engagement  with  the  same 
enemy,  Cornelius  Fnsctts  met  with  a  total  defeat.  In  Germany  and  Pannonia  va« 
riuus  battles  were  fought  with  doubtful  success,  and  great  effusion  of  Roman^blood. 
Suetonius  has  recorded  these  eventn,  but  in  his  usual  style,  content  with  a  dry 
statement  of  facta.     See  the  Life  of  Domitian,  sect.  vi. 

(c)  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were,  at  this  time,  the  boundaries  that  divided 
Germany  from  the  Roman  empire. 

Sec.  XLII.  (aJ  In  the  several  provinces  which  were  left  by  Augustus  under  the 
management  of  the  senate,  the  governors,  according  to  ancient  usage,  were  changed 
at  the  eud  of  the  year.  The  senators,  who  had  five  years  before  discharged  the 
office  cither  of  consul  or  prstor,  had  a  right  to  be  candidates  for  the  employment. 
The  aeoate  named  a  competent  nnmlier,  and  the  persons  so  elected  drew  lots  lor 
their  provinces ;  and,  whether  consuls  or  praetors,  they  were,  without  distinction, 
called  by  the  general  title'of  proconsular  governors. 

(bJ  We  know  nothing  of  Civica  but  what  is  here  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  and  also 
by  Suetonius,  who  informs  us  that  his  name  was  Civica  Cerealis,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  and  governor  of  Asia.  Domitian  charged  him  with  a  conspiracy  against  th« 
state,  and  under  that  pretence  put  him  to  death.  Suetonius  Life  of  Domitian, 
sect.  10. 

fcj  Under  the  worst  of  the  emperors,  men  were  obliged,  by  a  refinement  in  tyran- 
ny, to  receive  injuries,  and  to  he  grateful  for  them.  Tacitus  mentions  scftreral  per- 
Bona,  who  were  injured  in  their  rights,  and  yet,  being  inured  to  slavery,  they  returned 
thanka  to  Vitellius.  Actceque  insuper  ViteUio  gratiaey  consuetudine  servitii.  Hist, 
lib.ii.  8.71.  Otway  has  made  Chamont  express  himself  on  this  subject  with  a 
spirit  of  indignation. 

I  have  not  slavish  temperance  enough. 

To  wait  a  great  man*s  heels,  and  watch  his  smiles  ■, 

Bear  an  ill  office  done  me  to  my  face. 

And  thank  the  lord  that  wrong'd  me  for  his  favour. 
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The  abject  spirit,  with  which  men  tiibiiiitted  to  the  tyraaoy  of  Calipala,  is  cm- 
|>haticatly  denrribed  by  Sfneca-  That  enperor,  he  «ay«,  received  tbaaks  fwnm 
tbofte  whose  children  he  put  to  death,  or  whose  property  he  confiscaled.  Agtbawt 
gratia*  et  quorum  liberii  occisi^  ei  quorum  bona  ablata  erant.  De  Tranqaill.  AnhDi, 
•ect.  14.  The  »aine  author  relates  the  answer  ofao  old  aourtiery  when  he  was  asked 
how  he  arrired  at  a  thing  so  oncommoD  among  the  atteadants  of  princes  as  a  aoand 
old  age  ?  It  was,  replied  the  veteran,  by  receiring  injuries,  and  reluming  thanks. 
NotuMima  vox  est  rjus,  qui  in  cultu  regum  consenuerat^  cum  ilium  quidam  interrogarti, 
quomodo  raristimam  rem  in  aul&  consecutus  eatet^  seneetutem  ?  Iwjurias,  inquit^  accipieu* 
do  et  gratias  agendo,  De  Ira,  lib«  ii.  s.  3.  lDupp4»itioii  to  this  serrile  spirit,  Ltpsius, 
in  astraitiof  rapture,  offers  up  his  adoration  to  Aruleuns  Rustiros  and  Ucreuoios 
Senccio,  for  the  mtigoauitnity  wilh  which  they  braved  the  tyrant^s  cruelty.  Sed 
i?os  magnae  animae  miki  talvete  /  quos  jure  miramur^  colimut^  facti»  dietisqne  m* 
pientety  et  legitimes  robuatae  porticLs  alumnot. 

(d)  In  the  time  of  the  old  republic,  the  governors  of  provinces  served  their 
connlry  without  any  salnry  annexed  t^  their  ofBcc.  It  was  seen,  however,  by  An- 
gnstuSy  that,  by  an  unprofitable  and  gratuitous  service,  men  were  expospd  to  va* 
lions  temptations'-,  and,  accordingly,  that  emperor,  to  Wave  avarice  and  rapacity 
without  an  excuse,  established  a  regulsr  allowance  for  each  different  province. 
The  governors  appointed  by  the  senate  were  paid  out  of  the  aerarixm,  or  poblic 
treasury ;  and  the  emperor  defrayed  the  charge  of  the  administration  in  the  imperial 
provinces,  out  of  the/jcuj,  or  his  own  private  coflTers.  If,  fur  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  a  citisenof  eminence  chose  to  decline  the  fatigue  of  a  proconsular  govem- 
tnent,  it  was  nsnal, on  accepting  his  resignation,  to  allow  him  the  income  o'f  his  of* 
fice.  The  etymology  of  the  word  salary  is  ingeniously  explained  by  the  elder  Pliny. 
Human  nature,  he  says,  cannot  exist  without  salt,  which  is  so  much  an  element  of 
life,  that,  passing  from  bodily  sensation,  it  is  now  become  a  metaphorical  term  iot 
thepKa.snresofthe  mind.  S;iU  is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  is,  therefore,  trans- 
ferred to  the  menial  taste.  By  that  name  we  call  whatever  is  pleasing  to  onr  intel- 
lectual  faculties)  whatever  is  poignant,  gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  The  word  is 
still  more  extensive  ;  it  is  used  to  signify  civil  honours  ;  and  the  pay  of  officers,  and 
the  governors  of  provinces,  is  called  theirsALART.  Ita  kercule  vita  httmanior  sine 
tale  nequit  degcre  \  adeoque  neceasarium  elemenlum'  e$t^  ui  transierit  ad  roiuplates 
animi  quoque.  Nam  Ha  sales  appeJlantur  ;  omnisque  vHtg  lepos^  et  aumma  kHaritaa^ 
taborumque  requies  non  alio  magia  tceabulo  conatAt.  Honoribua  etiam  miUtiatfue  m* 
terponitury  balariis  inde  dictia.     Plin.  lib.  xxxi.  s.  7. 

(ej  Seneca  has  the  same  sentiment,  and  Tacitus  seems  to  have  adopted  the  very 
words.  Hoc  hohent  pesaimum  animi  magndfortund  inaolentea  :  quoa  2fF#enial,  et  ode- 
runt.     De  Ir&,  lib.  ii.  s.  33. 

CfJ  Hatred  is  always  a  dark,  a  covered,  and  a  lurking  passion  ;  the  more  con- 
cealed, the  more  implacable :  so  it  was  with  Domiiian,  and  we  hare  aeen  the 
same  feature  of  character  in  Tiberius.  In  a  sudden  transport  of  pnssion.he  broke 
out  against  Hateriua  *,  but,  harbouring  deep  resentment  against  Scaaros,  be  let  him 
pass  ill  sullen  silence.  Annals,  b.  i.  s.  13.  And  again,  be  laid  up  the  seeds  of  re- 
scntnieiit,  which  were  to  grow  to  maturity,  and  shoot  forth  with  large  increase  at 
a  future  day.  Odia  in  longum  jaciena^  qua  reconderety  auctaque  promeret.  Annals, 
b.  i.  8.  69. 

Sec.XLlII.  faj  A  Greek  epigram,  written  by  Antiphilus  of  Bysantinm,  to  the 
memory  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Agricnla,  is  atill  extant.  The  learned  refer  it 
to  the  great  man  who  is  the  subject  of  the  present  work.  The  poet  addresses  him- 
self to  the  fountains,  and  desires  to  know  what  has  dried  up  their  waters.  The 
answer  is.  We  have  wept  for  Agricola ;  and  the  stream,  which  before  was  limpid, 
is  now  absorbed  by  his  asbcs. 
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Tig  ^Xo{  CLiydttQ  to^wtv  aiXitt; 

AaKpvffiv  AypiK6\a  rerpifjifieda ;  iray  S*  Saoy  tffiJy 
"Hy  vort,  j}  Kilytt  hypdg  ?^£i  tnroBiif* 

Anthologia,  lib.  i  tit.  37. 
Grotiua  and  La  31etteHe  baire  gireo  tbeir  Tertions  of  this  littfe  poem.    It  may  be 
■ome  amnaemeot  to  compare  tbem,  aod  therefore,  Withoot  apology,  both  shall  have 
Ibcir  place. 

Quo,  footis  latices,  quo  copia  vestra  recessit  ? 
Perpetuas  solis  qois  c^lor  bausif  aquas  ? 

Agricolse  luctu  coosumitur  :  ilHus.  aute 

Humida,  naoc  fiuot  puWeruleota,  siti.         GftOTlut. 

Fontaoi  latices,  quo  pristina  copia  cessit  ? 
Diclte,  quis  liquidas  sol  populavit  opes  ? 

Agricolam  fleodo  defecimus,  et  quod  aquarum 
Hie  erat,  cxtincti  nuoc  babet  omoe  cinis.  La  Blcttcrib. 
CbJ  From  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  states  this  charge,  it  may  be  inferred  thai 
he  gate  no  credit  to  it »  and  yet  Dio  do^s  nut  hesitate  to  cunfirm  the  story.  Sneto- 
nius  is  short  on  the  subject.  But  the  Greek  historian  is  often  bold  in  assertion,  and 
frequently  d^cient  in  point  of  truth,  or  historical  evidence.  If  we  believe  biro, 
Agricola,  after  bis  return  from  the  conquest  of  Britain,  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  distress  aud  poverty  ;  but  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us,  that, 
though  be  did  not  possess  immoderate  wealth,  he  enjoyed  a  decent  affluence.  Tha 
Roman  historian  bad  the   best   means  of  information 

SbC.XLIV.  CaJ  There  seems,  in  this  place,  to  be  some  mistake,  not,  however, 
imputable  to  Tacitus,  but,  more  probably,  to  the  transcribers,  who  in  tbeir  manu- 
script might  easily  write  LVI.  instead  of  LIV.  Caligula's  third  consulship  was* 
A.  U.  C.  ^93,  A.  D.  40.'  Agricola  was  born  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  in  that  year ; 
he  died  on  the  lOlb  of  the  calends  of  September,  that  is,  the  33d  of  August,  in  the 
consulship  of  Pompeius  Collega  ami  Cornelius  Priscus,  A.U.  C,  846,  A.  D.  93.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  Agricola,  on  the  isth  of  June,  A.  U.  846,  entered  on  the 
ilfty- fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and  died  in  the  month  of  August  following.  It  is, 
therefore  probable,  that  the  copyists,  as  already  observed,  inserted  in  their  manu- 
script riFTY-six  for  PIPTT-FOUR*  This  supposition  admitted,  Tacitus,  who,  in 
a  matter  of  near  concern,  was  not  likely  to  he  guilty  of  an  error  in  his  calculation, 
may  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  commentators  will  be  freed  from  all  tbeir  diffi. 
colties.  The  character  that  follows  is  a  miniature  picture  by  a  masterly  hand.  Cor* 
nelius  Nepoa  bas  a  passage  not  unlike  what  is  said  of  Agricola  :  When  strangers  be- 
held Agesilans,  they  were  tempted  to  despise  him  ;  but  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  bis  virtues,  thought  they  could  uever  admire  him  enough.  Ignoti/aciem  ejus 
eum  iuiuerentur,  coniemnebant,  QtUautem  virtuUm  aoveraa/,  nonpoterant  admirari 
satis.  The  difference  is,  Agricola  was  not  despised  by  strangers ;  he  had  all  the 
exteriors  of  a  good  man;  but  they  who  expected  to  find  a  form  and  stature  ade- 
quate  to  his  fame  in  arms,  were  disappointed,  though  willing  to  believe  him  a  great, 
ma  well  as  a  good  man.  The  same  thing  happened  to  Alexander  :  Tbalestris  snr- 
reyed  him  with  an  undaunted  conntenauce,  thinking  his  figure  by  no  means  propor^ 
tioned  to  bis  wide-extended  fame.  Interrito  vuUu  regem  ThaUstris  intuebatur^- ha^ 
hitum  ejus  kaudquaquam  remm/ama  parem  oculit  perlu$trans.  The  historiao  givea 
the  leason ;  Barbarians  judge  of  men  by  their  outward  appearance,  and  think  none 
capable  of  great  exploits  but  those  whom  nature  has  distinguished  by  the  graces  and 
4hc  dignity  of  tbeir  figure.  Quippe  hominibus  barbaris  ex  corporum  majestate  venera- 
*tto  est^  magnarumgut  opervm  nan  alios  capaces  putant^  quam  quos  eximia  specie  naiurm 
dignata  est.    Quintus  Cartiua,  lib.  fi.  s.  13. 
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CbJ  From  the  pMMge  before  «§  there  it  reuoa  to  cooelnie,  tket-tbie  tract  w«0 
pabliebed  wbcaTrajsn  was  io  poHettioA  oftheinpciial  dignity.  Sectbclatr*- 
duction  of  these  Notes. 

fej  Seneca  gWes  the  same  account  of  Calignia ;  a  man  wbo  aeditatcd  the  de- 
•tructioo  of  the  whole  senate  ;  wh^  wished  that  theRoosan  people  had  bat  ooenecky 
that  he  might  glut  his  love  of  blood  at  a  single  stroke.    Homo  qui  de  toto  wematu 
intcidando  eogitahat  j  qui  optabaty  ut  pepmhu  Rowuiuut  unam  etrvieem   kaherety  ut 
tctUra  sua  tot  locis  ac  temporibui  didueta^  im  unmm  ietum  et  umam  diem  cogeret.    De 
Ir4,  lib.  iii.  s.  19.    On  the  anbject  of  Doniitian*s  crnelly,  Jnvenal  breaks  ont  with 
bis  Qsnal  indignation.    He  represents  the  emperor,  at  a  cahinet  council  in  bis  AU 
ban  Tills,  debating  with  his  coortiers  bow  an  immense  turbot  was  to  be  dreaaed. 
The  poet  concludes  with  wishing  that  the  emperor  bad  passed  his  days  in  thni  4ea- 
picable  manner,  not  in  the  slaughter  of  the  best  men  in  Rome. 
Atqne  utinamhis  potins  nngis  totaUladedisset 
Tcmpora  sseTiliv,  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
lllustresque  aoimas  impun^,  et  vindice  nullo : 
Sed  periit,  postquam  cerdonibns  esse  timendos 
Cceperat  :  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarnm  csde  madenti.         Sat.  it.  TCf.  is^u 

What  folly  this !  but,  oh  that  all  the  rest 

Of  his  dire  reign  bad  thus  been  spent  in  jest ; 

And  all  that  time  such  trifles  had  employed. 

In  which  so  many  nobles  he  destroyed  ! 

He  safe,  they  unreTcng'd,  to  the  disgrace 

Of  the  surriTiDg,  tame,  patrician  race. 

But  when  he  dreadful  to  the  rsbble  grew, 

Him,  who  so  many  lords  bad  slain,  they  slew.  DAtobu's  Jvtch  a  e^ 
Sec.  XLT.  (a)  In  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  of  Rome  846,  tlie  rage  of  Domitian  broke  out  with  collected  violence,  nsd, 
like  a  tempest,  swept  away  numbers  of  both  sexes,  all  distinguished  by  their  vir- 
toes,  no  less  than  by  their  illustrious  rank.  The  senate-boose  was  surrounded  by 
theprKtorian  guards,  the  fathers  sat  amidst  swords  and  jaTclins,  and  the  will  of  the 
tyrant  was  a  law.  See  this  Tract,  sect.  ii.  note  C^J'  Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Do- 
mitisn,  sect.  x.  sayi,  that  many  of  the  senate  fell  ii  sacrifice,  and  among  them  aevc- 
ral  of  consular  rank.  We  find  in  the  list  Sallostius  Lucullus,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned in  note  (oj^  sect.xl. ;  and  Cereslis  Cirics,  for  whom  see  sect.  xlii.  and  note 
(hj,  SaWidienns  Orsitns  was  sent  into  exile,  and  there  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Domitian.  Acilius  Glabrio  suffered  for  an  extraordinary  reason.  In  the  year  of 
his  consulship,  the  emperor,  without  any  respect  for  the  dignity  of  a  man  then 
actually  exercising  the  functions  of  the  first  oflSce  in  the  state,  ordered  hini  to  enter 
the  list  in  the  pnblic  spectacles,  and  fight  a  lion  for  the  dif  eraton  of  the  populace. 
The  consul  had  the  address  to  kill  the  ferocious  beast ;  but,  'as  he  who  could  con- 
quer a  lion  might  slay  a  tyrant,  he  was  banished,  and  put  to  death.  Alius  Lamia, 
a  man  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  perished,  as  Suetonins  informs  us,  on 
account  of  some  innocent  strokes  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  that  fell  from  htm  before 
Domitian  obtained  the  sorereignty ;  ob  nupieiotos  quidom^  eeruai  vetent  et  MNwnat 
jocos,  Salrinus  Cocceianns  was  nephew  to  Otho.  When  that  emperor  saw  ban 
affairs  miued,  and  was  resolred  to  end  his  dap,  his  advlec  to  his  nephew  was,  Rew 
member  that  Otho  was  your  uncle ;  but  do  not  remember  it  too  much.  Ne  patrwmm 
iibi  Otkonem  Juisto  out  obiivitcereiur  unquam,  out  nimium  memimisoot.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
s.  48.  Under  a  tyrant  like  Domitian,  to  seem  to  forget  would  hare  been  trne  pcv. 
licy  \  but  the  nephew  celebrated  the  birth-day  of  his  uncle,  and  Chat  was  a  atate 
crime.  Metius  Pompoaianus  had  procured  geographical  charts  of  all  the  nations 
then  known,  and  carried  about  him  the  speeches  of  kings  and  generals,  extmcied 
from  Livy.    For  thia  condnct  he  was  banished  to  lA  Island,  and  there  deatroyed. 
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Rerenoins  Seoecio,  for  (he  praise  of  Helvidins  Pritciw,  and  Arnlruni  Ruslicas, 
for  that  of  Pstus  Thmiea,  were  ▼ictimt  to  the  insatiate  cruelly  of  the  tyr^t.  See 
this  Tract,  s.  9.  aod  notes  (a)  and  (h).  Besides  others  of  inferior  note,  Flavius  Cle-> 
mens,  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor,  and  jointly  consul  with  bin),  A.  U.C.  848, 
A.  D.95,  was  condemned,  though  a  man,  as  Suetonius  has  it,  contemptible  for  hit 
alnggisb  indolence ;  cwdtmptiubMM  inertiae.  Dio  assigns  the  reason  ^  he  was  ac- 
cniicd  of  atheism,  like  many  others  who  had  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  In  the 
Pagan  style  of  that  age,  the  double  charge  of  atheism  and  Judaism  implied  that 
Clemens  renounced  the  gods  of  Rome  for  the  Christian  religion.  In  this  general 
massacre  the  female  sex  did  not  escape.  Arria,  the  widow  of  PctnsThrasea ;  Fan.* 
nia,  the  widow  of  Helridins  Priscns  ;  and  Flara  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Flavius 
Clemens,  were  driven  into  banishment.  That  Agrkola  did  not  lire  to  see  the  cala- 
mities of  his  country,  wa^some  consolation  to  Tacitus,  who,  it  should  seem,  had 
his  eye  on  a  fine  passage,  in  which  Cicero  makes  a  similar  reflection  on  the  death  of 
Cmssns,  the  celebrated  orator.  His  death,  he  says,  was  a  sore  aflliction  to  bis 
ihmily,  a  wound  to  the  coramouwcalthy  and  matter  of  grief  to  all  good  men.  But 
the  times  that  followed  were  snch,  that  his  death  may  be  called  a  blessing  sent  down 
by  the  special  favour  of  the  gods.  He  did  not  live  to  see  Italy  involfed  in  a  general 
war;  the  senate  rent  and  torn  by  factions;  the  first  men  in  the  sute  perpetrating 
the  worst  of  crimes  ;  his  daughter  left  disconsolate  ;  her  husband  driren  into  exile; 
'  the  flight  of  MariuS|  his  return  to  Rome,  and  the  slaughter  that  followed.  Fuit 
k9c  iuetnosum  ««t>,  acerHm  patriat,  gruve  honU  omnihut,  Sed  tt  tamtn  rempubheam 
coius  tecuti  tunt^  ut  miki  aoii  erepta  /.acta  Crasso  a  diis  immartaiihui  cifa,  sed  donato 
tmors  €$$•  videatmr.  Jfon  wdit  JULgrantem  beiU  ItaUamy  non  ardent^m  invidiA  Mnatum^ 
men  seeUrii  n^arU  principes  civitatU  rioty  nan  IvetumjUiae,  non  wUium  generic  nom 
4teerbisnmam  Caii  MarUJkgamy  non  iUam  post  reditum  ^ju»  eaedem  omnium  crudolun* 
mam,    Cidero  De  Oratore,  lib.  iii.  s.  8. 

fdj  Metius  Cams  was  one  of  the  tribe  of  informers  :  It  was  he  that  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  Senecio  ;  sec  this  Tract,  sect.  3,  note  (6).  Pliny  the  consul  hat 
preserved  this  man  for  the  execration  of  posterity.  He  tells  us,  that,  when  Rega- 
ins, another  notorious  prosecnlor,  inveighed  in  open  court  against  the  memory  of 
Scoccio,  this  fellow  had'the  impudence  to  stand  up,  and  demand  of  Regulos,  What 
have  you  to  do  with  my  dead  men?  Do  I  disturb  th$  ashes  ^f  Craestts  or  Camerinusp 
whom  you  accused  in  Nero^s  reign  ?  Laceret  Herennium  Seneeionem  tarn  intemperantur^ 
ut  diserit  ei  Metius  Carus^'Quid  tibi  earn  meis  mortuis  f  Numquidego  aut  Crasso  au$ 
Camerinomoiestue  sum  f  Pliny,  lib.  I.  epist.  5.  Cams  has  not  escaped  the  indigna# 
Hon  ef  Jnvenal : 

Causidici  nova  cum  veniat  lectica  MATBONXSy 

Plena  ipso;  et  post  banc  magui  delator  amici, 

£t  cito  raptnrns  de  nobiliate  comesi, 

Qnod  superait :  qucm  Ma  via  timet,  quem  muuere  palpat 

Ca&ct.  Jut.  Sat.  i.  ver.  3t» 

t?hen  pleading  Matho,  borae  abroad  for  air. 

With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashioned  chfir ; 

And  after  him  the  wretch,  in  pomp  conveyed, 

Whose  evidence  his  noble  firleod  betrayed  ; 

Whom  Massa  calli  the  terror  of  the  age. 

And  even  Cari/8  bribes  away  his  rage.  « 

Daring  the  life  of  Agricola,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  Mbtius  Cakus  had  gained 
but  one  victory.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  continued  to  flourish  in  his  iniquity 
till  the  reign  of  Nerva,  when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor  reformed  all  ihuses,  and, 
by  a  just  and  wise  administration,  established  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society; 
fcj  The  exact  name  of  this  man  vaa  Catullus  Messalinus.  Pliny  the  younger  has 
f ivep  hi«  portrait    He  vaysi  that  l^erra,  the  enperofj  garc  a  fnpper  to  a  ielec$ 
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Dumber  of  friendly  aadthat  Veibnto  (mn  iofomicr  in  Domitinn^s  tiaie)  was  sdouttcd 
to  be  one  of  the  party.  The  discourse  turned  opoo  Catullus  Mbbsalih  ut,  «k«, 
beinf  blind,  added  to  that  misfortune  a  cmel  disposition.  He  was  roid  of  Icary 
of  tbame,  and  pity,  and  therefore  Domitian  made  use  of  him  as  o^e  of  his  insCrs- 
meots  against  every  man  of  worth.  All  who  were  at  table  talked  of  the  sanf  ninary 
coontels  of  this  abandoned  wretch  :  Nerva  asked,  What  think  jpoa  would  he  hU  caaCy 
were  he  now  alive?  Maoricus  (looking  at  Veiento)  replied,  He  wemid  eupwiik  ««. 
Ctfno^a/ ^eroa  caai  ^oacM  ;  Veiento  prozimut^  atgve  etiam  i*  HftM  reeumhebat.  Visi 
omnia,  raai  hominem  nemnavi.  Ineidit  sermo  de  Catullo  Mbsbaliho,  qni  immiui' 
hut  orbatutf  ingenio  $mvo  mala  eeeeitatie  addiderut,  Non  verebatur^  noa  erubeeeehQi^ 
«oa  miterebatur.  Sapius  a  Damitiauo  non  ttcus  ae  teluy  qum  et  ipeiLcaca  et  tmpromdm 
/eruntuff  in  optimum  quemque  contorquebalur.  De  hi^us  nequitid  eanguinariuque  »em- 
ientiis  in  commune  omnes  super  ceenam  loquebantur.     Turn  ipse  uaperator,  Quid  pd- 

TAMU*  PA88URUM  FUI88B,  81  YIYBRET  ?  Et   Mauricus^  NOSISCUM  COBVAB.BT. 

Lib.  !▼.  ep.aa.    JoTcnal  has  embalmed  this  man  for  posterity.     He  describes  bina 
as  one  of  Domitian^s  council,  sitting  in  deep  debate  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
'  prodigious  turbot  which  bad  been  presented  to  the  emperor.    Though  blind,  bia 
admiration  of  the  fish  rose  toecstacy:  he  turned  to  the  left,  when   it  lay  on  his 
right,  and  gave  his  advice  with  the  solemn  wisdom  of  a  privy  counsellor. 
Kt  Gummortifcro  veniens  Veiento  Catullo, 
Qui  nunqnam  visae  flagrabat  amore  pueMs, 
Grandi;,  et  coovpicunm  nostro  quoque  tempore  monstrumi 
Cvcos  adulator  dirusqne  a  ponte  aatellta, 
Dignns  Artcinos  qui  mendicaret  ad  aaes, 
Blandaqne  devexc  jactaret  basia  fhedie.  Juteh.  Sat.  iv. 

Cunning  Veiento  next,  and  by  his  side 

Bloody  CATULLU8  leaninif  on  his  guide  \ 

Decrcpid,  yet  a  furious  lover  be. 

And  deeply  smit  with  charms  he  could  not  sec  i 

A  monster,  that  even  this  worst  age  outvies, 

Conspicuous,  and  above  ttie  common  siie ; 

A  blind,  base  flatterer,  from  some  bridge  or  gate 

BaisM  to  a  murdViog  minister  uf  state  ^ 

Deserving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road. 

And  bless  each  passing  waggon,  and  itf  load.'    Drtdbh*^  Jutbyal. 
The  place,  where  Catullus  Mbssalinus  attended  Domitian  in  council,  was 
a  castle  near  the  ancient  Alba  (now  Albano),  about  twelve  roilci  from  Rquk.    4»- 
renal  says, 

«^— «  Albanam  doa  magnos  in  arcemi 

Traxerat  attonitoa.**-^ 
It  waa  in  that  retreat  that  Messalinas,  At  first,  gave  his  advice  :  he  wna  allcrwardi^ 
heard  i"  ^^^  senate. 

fdj  Bsebius  Massa  took  up  the  trade  of  an  infonper,  and  rote  to  cmiuencc  hk 
guilt ;  but,  at  the  time  of  Agricola*s  death,  he  was  under  n  prosecution  for  rapine 
and  extortion  in  the  province  of  Bjetica  in  Spain.  Pliny  the  younger  and  hia  fneud 
Herenntus  Senecio  were  appointed  by  the  senate  to  conduct  the  cause  in  behalf  of 
the  province.  •  Massa  was  found  gi|ilty,  and  bis  goods  were  ordered  to  be  secured. 
It  appeared  soon  after  that  the  consuls  were  willing  to  listen  to  petitioua  on  the 
part  of  Massa.  Senecio  was  alarmed.  He  suspected  un  intended  embeizlemeut,  of 
the  culprit's  effects,  and,  to  prevent  it,  desirf  d  Pliny  to  join  him  in  an  application  to 
the  consuls,  Pliny  complied  :  they  both  attended  the  consuls.  When  tbey  had  urgc4 
all  that  was  proper  on  the  occasion,  Massa  thought  himself  aggrieved  by  the  supe^ 
rerogatory  leal  of  Senecio ;  and  to  revenge  himself,  joined  in  the  clamour  against 
llenecio  for  writing  the  panegyric  of  Helvidius  priscus.    Plin^  nlftea  the  tnnsac. 
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tion  to  bis  friend  Tacitaa  io  the  following^  msniier  :  Vederat  me  Senatm  cum  Htren" 
nio  Seuecitnu  advocatum  provimeia,  Bcr/iccv  contra  Baebium  Mauam  ;  damnatoqua 
^  MasMdf  ctntuerai  ut  bona  ^jua  public^  custodirentur.  Senocio^  emm  txpUraaitt  conmUs 
postulatUmibus  vacaturosj  ctmvenit  me,  et  Qud  concordiAy  inquity  ii^unetttm  nobis  occti- 
sationem  executi  tumuM^  kae  adtanuu  conauleSf  p€tamutqu9f  ne  bona  dissipari  sinant^ 
quorum  0*90  m  leuttodiA  debent,  Tiau  ego^  Si^xum  tibi  istud.ac  deUberaium^  oequar  te^ 
ut  si  quae  ex  hoc  invidia^  non  iua  tautum  rit»  Venimue  ad  consulee :  dicii  Senecio^ 
Quae  reaferebat :  aliqua  subjungo,  Vixdum  conticueramutf  tt  Masta^  queetut  Sene" 
cionem  non  advoeatijidem  eed  inimiei  amaritudinem  impleste^  impietatis  reum  posiulat, 
Pliay,  lib.  vii.  epist.  33.  ll  wm  Uie  vtsb  of  Pliay^  to  bmvc  tbe  facts  inserted  in 
tbe  History  of  Oomitian,  which  Tacitns  was  probably  writing  ^  hot  the  work  is  lost, 
nnd  Domitian  has  escaped  the  vengeance  of  history.  See  in  this  Tract,  sect.  9, 
note  (b),  Tacitns  says  that  Massa  was  a  pernicious  enemy  to  all  good  men,  and 
the  cause  of  many  calamities  with  which  the  public  was  sorely  gricTed.  Hist.  b.  It. 
t.  50.  Martial  says  of  Hermogenes,  a  fellow  that  pilfered  whercTcr  be  was  admit- 
tedy  that  he  did  not  steal  more  napkins,  than  Massa  did  pieces  of  gold. 
Hermogenes.tantns  mnpparnm,  Pont  ice,  far  est 

Qnantns  nummorom  tIx,  poto,' Massa  fuit.  Lib.  xii.  epig.  99. 

CeJ  The  reader  is  not  to  imsgioe  that  this  relates  to  HeWidius  Priscus,  who  was 
banished,  and  murdered  in  exile,  under  the  emperor  Vespasian.  See  this  Tract, 
sect.  9,  note  (6).  If  tbe  apology  which  Suetonius  (in  Vespas.  s.  15)  makes  for  the 
conduct  of  Vespasiao,  be  founded  in  truth,  it  is  happy  for  tbe  memory  of  the  empe- 
ror :  if  otherwise,  Vespasian,  by  his  dissimulation,  paid  a  compliment  to  Tirtoe. 
Elisabeth  played  tbe  same  card  in  tbe  execntiqn  of  Queen  Mary.  TbcHelvidius 
mentioned  in  this  place  by  Tacitus,  was  the  son  of  the  great  and  good  man,sooflea 
celebrated  by  Tacitus.  See  his  character.  Hist.  b.  ir.  s.  5.  Sec  also  this  Tract, 
sect.  9,  note  (b)  Suetonius  says,  Domitian  destroyed  HeWidius  the  son,  becaosCp 
in  a  dramatic  piece,  called  Paris  and  Obmomb,  he  threw  out  a  sarcastic  reflection 
on  the  divorce  of  the  emperor.  Sneton.  in  Domit.  s.  10.  Publicius  Certus  was 
the  person  who  undertook  the  accusation  of  Helvidins  the  son,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian, A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D.  94.  Pliny  tbe  yuuoger  relates  the  proceeding  witli  in- 
diguation.  He  says,a  great  friendship  subsisted  between  him  and  HeWidius  the 
aon  ;  as  great  as  he  could  cultivate  with  a  person  who,  in  dread  of  those  dangerous 
times,  endeavoured,  by  living  in  obscurity  and  retirement,  to  conceal  his  excellent 
character,  and  no  less  remarkable  virtues.  And,  besides,  among  the  many  flagi* 
tiona  acts  of  those  deplorable  times  nothing  appeared  to  him  more  atrocious,  than 
that  a  senator,  in  the  senate,  should  lay  hands  upon  a.  senator;  a  praetor,  upon  a 
man  of  consular  dignity ;  a  judge,  upon  a  person  accused.  Porro  inter  multa  «ce« 
iera  multorumf  nullum  atrqcius  videbatur^  quam  quod  in  eenatu^  senator  senatorif 
praetorius  consulari^  rso  judex  manui  iniulisset.  Lib.  ix.  ep.  13.  This  explains 
what  Tacitus  means,  when  he  says,  our  own  hands  led  Uelvidius  to  prison*  As  the 
Ihthers  suffered  this  indignity,  Tacitns  (who  was  himself  a  senator)  oratorically  saya 
the  whole  order  did  it  j  our  hands  dragged  him  to  prison.  It  will  be  proper  to  add, 
that  Pliny,  as  soon  as  Domitian  was  put  to  death,  determined  to  revenge  tbe  cause 
of  his  injured  friend.  With  that  intent,  in  the  very  beginning  of  Nervals  reign,  he 
entered  the  senate,  and  they  brought  forward  his  charge  against  Publicius  Certns. 
Xbe  whole  assembly  was  thrown  into  an.uproar,  and  Pliny  was,  for  some  time,  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  ^he  thread  of  bis  speech.  In  the  qiodern  phrase,  he  was 
called  to  order  by  the  ooqsni.  1^'hen  it  ^ame  regnlai^ly  to  his  turn,  he  renewed  the 
charge,  nnd  by  his  eloquence,  wropght  such  f  wonderful  change  of  sentiinent  in  the 
minds  of  the  fathers,  that  he  carried  his  point,  which  was  to  hinder  Certus  from  en- 
joying the  honour  of  the  consulship,  to  which  he  then  stood  next  in  succession,  for 
the  year  of  |lome  851,  A.  D  p8.  Pliny's  accusation  was  in  97.-  The  effect  was 
f  Hswerable  to  the  with  of  the  public-spirited  orator  3  another  coosnl  vas appointed 
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Id  the  room  of  CBKTUt,  wbo,  in  ■  tliort  tiae  after,  was  sciird  wHh  bis  last  illnets, 
and  died,  accordipf  to  the  report  of  tbe  tinfy  cryia^  out  in  his  delvioas  fits,  tbat 
be  saw  Ptioy  imrsaiag  bim  sword  in  band.    See  tbe  wbole  accovvt,  b.  n.  ep.  19. 

^fj  M aarlcos  and  Araleoas  Rasticvs  were  brotbers,  anited  not  only  by  tbe  tics  of 
■atoral  affection*  but  by  their  laanoers  and  eonrenial  Tlrtnes.  Tbey  were  rrwdly 
separated  i«  tbe  sifbt  of  tbe  senate,  when  Rnsticns  was  harried  away  to  eaecwttOB, 
and  Manricwa  ordered  into  banisbmeiit.  An  accownt  of  tbe  foraseir  baa  been  kIvcb, 
•eet.  9,  aoteCa).  Tbe  latter  wta  restored  to  bis  eoontry  in  tbe  befinnlnf  of  Kcrra'i 
rei|^,  as  appears  in  Pttny«  b.  i.  ep.  s,  where  bis  character  is  said  to  be  that  of  A 
toan  of  sonnd  sense  and  jndpient,  formed  by  experience,  and  by  bis  dotp  anfacity 
able  from  past  events  to  weigh  and  mcasare  tbe  fatmre.  See  bis  answer  tolicwat 
this  sect,  note  (e). 

^gj  Tbe  senate,  amidst  all  (bcae  tragic  Isancn,  sal  witbowt  roiea  or  itniimint; 
•  timid  and  speechless  assembly »  as  Pliny  has  It,  CmnaHmUm  sf  «Umgmit»  Tbey 
anbmittod,  with  paasive  obcdiMcc,  to  tbe  tyrant's  will ;  and  tbcrefbra  Tacltws  aay< 
tbat  their  bands  wore  imbrwd  ia  ibe  Wood  of  Sanecto.    See  sect,  t,  note  (i). 

fhj  Domitian*aoomplcaion  was  of  so  dsop  a  red,  tba*  notbinf  eonM  add  to  bii 
•atnral  colonry  aad  be  was  thsreCnc  said  by  Pliny  to  bo  n  man  of  wnMnabiag  ano- 
gance.  8oa  sect.  99^  note  (b).  The  critics  have  objected  to  Tndtna,  tbntj  in  this 
place,  bo  seems  too  fond  of  an  antithesis  i  bo  places,  tbey  say,  tbe  sHtled  crimson 
•fa  tryant*s  conntenance  which  ftntifted  him  against  all  abame,  in  oppoaitio*  to  tbo 
pale  sickly  horror  of  wretches  who  dreaded  their  final  doom  from  bta  npftoncb, 
Bnt  if  (as  we  have  seen,  sect.  99,  note  b)  Pliny,  who  stndied  no  contmot,  tbongfat 
tbe  fret  worth  recordiBg,.by  what,  law  in  QntnliHan,  or  any  other  good  jndge  of 
line  writing,  was  Tacitns  to  be  preclndcd  from  an  imiUtiov  of  tmth  and  imlnre  ? 
Tbe  fixed  rermilioB  of  the  cheek  was  peculiar  to  Domitian :  with  other  men  « 
sadden  emotion  of  anger  forces  tbe  blood  into  the  lace,  and  natare  gives  that  «•- 
^ring  signal,  Seneca  has  observed,  tbat  m<rn  ara  then  chiefly  terrible,  when  tbe  frM 
feddens,  and  shaase  has  thrown  ont  all  its  symptoms.  Sytla  was  then  oMat  to  be 
Steaded,  when  bis  blood  rnsbed  into  bis  conntcnanre.  Qa»dam,  nvafwasi  aMrgtr 
quam  eum  em^asriaf ,  timenH  tmU ;  yaojt  •ameai  orrscaatfleai  ^fkdvimt,  SjfUm  tmrne 
irai  vwUntunmui^  casi  /aeiem  ejm  §angtdt  mtoMrmi.  Seneca  ep.  ad.  This  waa 
not  the  case  of  Domitiaa  ;  a  settled  ferocity  glowed  on  his  cheeks,  and  tbe  men, 
wbo  knew  tbemselvee  marked  ont  fi>r  destrnction,  trembled  at  bis  approach. 

fij  Tacitns  and  bis  wife,  at  tbe  time  of  Agricola's  death,  bad  been  Ibnr  years 
Absent  horn  Rome ;  on  what  account  we  are  no  where  told.  Some  critics  suppose, 
Chat  be  was  banlabed  by  Domitian ;  bnt  this  seems  to  be  witbowt  Ibnndation. 
Lipsins  is  of  opinion,  tbat  bb  retreat  was  voluntary ;  beiag  a  man  iacapabie  of 
beholding,  with  a  pamlve  spirit,  theanfferings  of  bis  fellow^itifeos,  nvder  a  bloody 
ind  destrnctive  tyrant.  The  whole  of  (bis  passage,  in  which  the  author  addreases 
biftiself  to  Agricola,  is^  perhaps,  na  beautiful,  as  pathetic,  and  as  elegant  an  apoa. 
tropbe,  as  can  be  found  in  Tully,  or  nny  of  tbe  most  admired  orators.  When  tbo 
author  says,  /a  f  As  faif  gUmptw  qf  %At,  yea  IssAtd  rvaad  toifil  on  askng  eyi  fir 

^MUtking    thai   Wa$    a^MUf,    NOYlStlMA     IH     LOCC  DftilDBRATBmi   ALiquiP 

6ccvhi  TUi,  we  fell  the  stroke  of  tenderness ;  we  are  transported  ia  fimcy  to  tba 
bedside,  and  we  love  to  gaie  on  the  expiring  hero.  If  Warborton,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  Essay  on  Man,  could  find  Ibe  Urt  sources  of  the  sublime,  we  may  with 
better  reason  say,  this  apostrophe. coatains  them  all.  Brotier  quotes  a  passage 
from  tbe  Ute  King  of  Prussia's  foneral  oration  on  Prince  Henry  of  Prumia,  in 
which  be  finds  either  a  fine  imitatiob  of  Tacitus,  or  the  sympathy  of  congenial 
minds.  O  prtace .'  ^at  ««vtcx  eomhitn  toui  mUHm  eUr ;  tombUn  oefre  perssnae 
Ml' Asi/  prdtieuse ;  H  la  esijr  de«  viimib^  ptut  «e  yWrs  tnUndrt  d4t  morts^  priiet  attn^ 
thn  d  «ae  voia»  ytit  ne  vsw/af  fa$  facssavt  i  m^ftm  yae  f«  fragik  fliea«aMifj  k 
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U  Mwlf  k4i6*  f  9««  j€  puis  4riger  d  voire  mimoire^  votu  soU  iUti,  Scf  Elofe  d« 
Priaoc  H«vrl,  par  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Proue. 

SbcXLVI.  r^)  Ttcitui,  fB  ibis  place*  ipeaka  bypotbelically,  bot  witb  an  ap« 
pareat  ditpoaitioB  to  embrace  tbe ay iteoi  of  tbe  beat  and  wiactt  men^'and,  it  may 
Im  added,  tbe  penoaaion  of  nMiafciiid  in  every  age  and  nation.  Tbat  tbe  ^>oal  of 
man  ia  not  extinguuibed  witb  bis  aniinal  lifoi  but  paaeea,  in  tbat  awful  moment. 
Into  aooM  new  region  of  eBiatcnce,  or  tranamigrates  inio  some  otber  being,  baa 
been*  at  all  times,  tbe  opinion,  or  tbe  conjecture,  or  tbe  wisb,  of  the  rudest  and 
most  savage  tribes  j  and  tbis  universal  consent,  Cicero  observes  in  tbe  first  Tus* 
enlan,  is  tbe  law  of  nature  speaking  in  tbe  bnman  heart.  Omni  autem  in  re  con- 
jen«io  omniMim  gentium  lex  naiuretputanda  eat.  Men  of  study  and  deep  speculation 
adopted  what  tbey  saw  rooted  in  tbe  mass  of  tbe  people ;  and,  having  no  better 
guide  than  the  dim  light  of  nature,  tbey  established  thrhr  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  taught  their  different  systems.  The  Soeratic  and  Platonic  professors  declared 
for  tbe  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  some  of  their  proofs  are  short  of  nothing  but 
revelation.  Tbe  Stoic,  sect  did  not  embrace  the  doctrine  in  its  full  extent;  ac- 
cording to  their  bypothcais,  certain  chosen  spirits  might  have  their  existence  pro., 
longed  in  a  future  world,  but  not  to  eternity.  They  allowed  us,  said  Cicero,  the 
duration  of  a  crow,  admitting  that  tbe  soul  may  exist  hereafter,  but  not  for  ever. 
Stoiei  autem  ueuram  nobie  largiuntur  tamquam  eornicibue ;  diu  mansuroe  aiunt  ani^ 
mo9 ;  semper,  negant.  First  Tosculan,  s.  39.  It  was  reserved  for  Epicurus  to 
4eny  tbe  attribntes  of  tbe  Supreme  Being,  and  to  teach  tbe  gloomy  doctrine  of 
annihilation.  That  philosopher,  however,  did  not  long  make  bead  against  the  ge- 
neral seose  of  mankind.  He  gained  some  apoatates ;  but  their  writings  have  long 
aince  disappeared,  and  their  tenets  are  now  supported  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
'only.  Macrobius,  in  bis  remarks  on  tbe  Somnium  Scipionis  t>f  Cicero,  baa 
ipentioned  the  triumph  of  a  better  and  more  moral  doctrioe.  Tbe  immateriality, 
be  says,  as  well  as  the  immortality,  of  the  soul,  has  gained  tbe  general  assent. 
Obtinuit  non  minns  de  incarporalitate  animor,  guam  de  tmmorialitate  sententia.  Ci- 
cero, in  various  parts  of  bis  works,  maintained  the  same  doctrine,  and  in  one  ad-k 
mirable  sentence  seems  to  have  compressed  the  whole  force  of  tbe  arguments  That, 
be  says,  which  feels,  which  thinks,  which  deliberates,  and  wills,  is  of  heavenly 
origin,  and,  for  that  reason,  must  be  immortal.  Quidquid  est  iUud^  quod  sentit, 
quod  sapiif  quodvuU,  quod^igety  calesteet  divinum  est^  ob  eamque  rem  aetemum  sit 
neeesse  est.  But  tbis  doctrine,  amidst  the  contentions  of  dogmatical  sects,  was  far 
from  being  established.  Wise  men  embraced  it.  Ut  sapientibus  plaeet,  says  T^ 
citus  ;  and  he  msy  be  allowed  to  have  embraced  the  most  orthodox  opinion.  If  the 
immortality  of  tlie  soul  was  not  a  settled  article  of  bis  creed,  at  a  time  when  thn 
light  of  revelation  was  not  yet  diffused  over  the  Christian  world,  it  is  however  pro* 
bable,  tbat  be,  who  possessed  a  comprebeiisive  and  sublime  understanding,  was  not 
content  with  tbe  gruveiling  notion  of  faliiog  into  nothing,  but  aspired,  and  wished^ 
and  hoped,  to  enjoy  a  future  state  of  immortality.  He  was  conscions  of  the  dig-> 
aity  of  human  nature,  and  thence  proceeded  the  fine  addresa  to  tbe  departed 
apirit  of  his  father-in-law. 

CbJ  The  text  is  left  by  the  copyists  in  a  mangled  condition.  The  words,  as  they 
ataod,  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  kind  of  sense.  Admiratione  te  potius,  tempwalibue 
laudibusy  et  si  naturei  suppeditety  MILITUM  decoremus.  Lipsius  andGrotius  have 
contributed  their  assistance.  The  former  reads,  Admiratione  te potiusy  te  temporal 
libtts  laudibus  ;  and  (iastead  of  miliium,  which  is  totally  unintelligible),  Grotios  adds, 
similitudine  decoremus.  Out  of  tbe  word  similitudine  a  bad  transcriber  might 
make  miUtum,  ,  La  Bletterie  thinks  it  might  be  aentulatu^  and  that  'coigectura 
has  been  adopted  in  the  translation. 

fcj  Cicero  baa  a  sentiment  analogous  to  what  is  here  said  by  Tacitus.  Servios 
$ulpicius  could  leave  no  monument  equal  tQ  the  portrait  of  bis  manners,  his  vir- 
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Cue,  bii  coDxUncy,  and  hit  taleoti,  wbicb  itill  sonriTed  in  bis  sob.  Nmlimm  m&n- 
mentum  eUritu  Serviut  Sulpidms  relinquere  jwtuerat,  guam  eJUgiem  mantm  smorum, 
eiHutii^  CMutantiae,  imgenii^  fiUum.  Sec  tbe  Teatb  Pbilippic.  Msrtial,  in  an  de- 
fsnt  epifrani,  wii bcs  tbf t  the  painter's  art  coald  delineate  tbe  nBanners  and  tha 
mind  of  bii  friend  :  that  wonM  mabe  the  best  picture  in  tbe  world. 
Ars  ntioain  mores  aaininttqne  effingere  posset ; 
Pnlcbrior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret.  Lib.  x.  epig .  99. 

CdJ  So  we  read  in  Horace : 

Vixere  fortes  ante  A^oMonona 
MaUi;    sed  omnes  illachrymabites 
Urgfeotur  igootiqne  long^ 
Noete,  carent  quia  rale  sacro.  Lib.  it.  ode  9. 

VaiifVas  tbe  chiePt,  the  sage's  pride  ; 
I  They  bad  no  poet,  and  Ibej  died  : 
In  rain  tbej  schemed,  in  Tain  they  bled  ; 
They  had  no  poct,  and  arc  dead.  Pope. 

(t)  Pliny,  the  nonsol,  returned  thanks  to  Tacitus  Ibr  desiring  an  accovnt  of  tbe 
elder  Pliny's  death,  that  be  might  transmit  it  with  truth  to  posterity.  His  uncle, 
be  says,  if  celebrated  by  such  «  writer,  will  be  immortal,  Pliny,  b.  w\.  epiat.  id 
That  part,  however,  of  our  author's  works  has  not  come  down  to  us,  and  tbe  pro- 
phecy  has  so  far  failed.  The  prediction  of  Tacitus  is  completely  Terified  :  Agri- 
cola  is  rendered  immortal ;  be  Htcs  in  the  historian's  page,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so,  as  long  ai  men  retain  a  taste  for  tbe  best  and  truest  model  of  biography^ 

END   or  THE   HOTEt   OR   TBE  LIFE  OF   AGEICOLA. 


HOTES  ON   THE  DIALOGUE  CONCERNING  ORATORY. 

THE  scene  of  the  following  Dialogue  is  laid  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespnalun,  A. 
U.  C.  838  .A  D.  75.  The  commentators  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about 
the  c^al  author  \  his  work  they  all  agree  is  a  master-piece  in  tbe  kind  ;  written 
with  taste  and  judgement ;  entertainiug,  profound,  and  elegant.  But  whether  it 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Tacitut,  Quintiliao,  or  any  other  person  whom  they  cannot  name, 
is  a  question  upon  which  they  buTe  exhausted  a  store  of  learning*  They  baire  given 
us,  according  to  their  custom,  much  controversy,  and  little  decision.  In  this  field 
of  conjecture  Lipiius  led  tbe  way.  He  published,  in  1974,  tbe  first  good  editioB  of 
Tacitus,  with  jndiciooi  emendations  of  the  text,  and  notes  to  illustrate  every  pas- 
sage which  he  thought  wanted  explanation.  He  was,  beyond  all  question,  a  nsan  of 
gcnioi  and  great  erudition.  He,  and  Casaubon,  and  Scaliger,  were' called  the  tri- 
nmvirate  of  literature.  Lipsiut,  however,  stands  distinguished  by  his  taste  and  his 
politenesi.  Commentators  in  general  teem  to  think,  as  Doctor  Bentley  expressed 
it,  that  then  are  riding  to  posterity  upon  the  back  ^  an  ancitni ;  and  being  well 
mounted,  they  imagine  that  tn  prance,  and  shew  all  their  paces,  and  dash  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  bespatter  all  who  come  in  their  way,  is  ^he  true  dignity  of  a 
critic.  Lipsioi  was  not  of  this  class  :  to  great  learning  he  united  a  fine  taate,  and 
polished  manners.  He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  decided  with  candour }  never 
dogmatical,  or  presuming  to  dictate  to  others.  He  says  expressly,  Dieo  me ;  aa^ 
aliit  nihil  praxo  quod  tequantur.  With  regard  to  the  present  dialogue,  bad  it  not 
come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  state,  be  pronounces  it  in  point  of  style,  beauty  of 
invention,  and  sound  judgement,  equal  to  tbe  best  models  of  antiquity.  But  who  was 
the  real  author,  seems  to  him  a  problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  Ho  sees  nothing  of 
the  manner  peculiar  to  Tacitus  :  in  tbe  place  ^7  brevity,  be  finds  diffusive  periodi, 
and  the  rich,  the  fiorid,  and  the  amplified  sentence.  Instead  6f  tbe  conciae,  the  dose, 
pad  nervottf .    An  author,  be  admits,  may,  by  continual  practice,  acquire  m  «att  of 
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thought  and  expretsiun  not  to  be  fuuod  in  hii  early  prodactiuos  -,  bul  still  he  must 
retain  some  traces  of  hit  original  manner.  The  age  of  Tacitus  doe9  not  teem  tb 
him  to  correspond  with  the  time,  when  the  speakers  in  the  DiaWgiie  met  to  discuss 
the  question.  Tacitus,  he  says,  was  promoted  by  Vespasian,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance he  infei-s  that  he  was  nut  so  yonug,  as  the  writer  of  the  Dialo^^oc  icpresentt 
tiimself  in  the  first  section.  He  once  thought  that  Quinttlian  had  the  best  claim, 
since  that  writer,  in  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  b<tok  of  his  lubfitutes,  says  ex- 
pressly that  hf  published  a  treatine  on  the  snbjert :  Librum,  quem  tU  cansis  corruptee 
tloquentiat  emisi :  but,  upon  dne  rcflcctiou,  Li psias  fairly  owns,  that  Qnintilian,  In 
the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  was  far  from  being  a  young  man.  He  adds,  whether  it  be 
ascribed  to  Tacitus  or  Quiuiiliau,  no  iuconrentence  can  arise,  since  the  tract  itself 
is  beautiful :  but,  as  to  himself,  his  doubts  are  not  removed ;  be  still  remains  \u 
suspense.  Cum  multa  dixerim^  claudo  tamen  omnia  hoc  response ;  MIlll  RON  LiquCRC. 
Gronovitts  Pichena,  Ryckios,  Rheuauos,  aud  others,  have  entered  warmly  into  the' 
dispute.  An  elegant  modern  writer  has  hazarded  a  new  conjectnre.  The  last  of  Sir 
Thomas  Fitxosborne^s  Letters  is  a  kind  of  preface  to  'Mr.  Melmoth^s  Translatiov 
of  the  Dialogue  before  us.  He  says,  of  all  the  conversation  pieces,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  either  of  the  moral  or  polite  kind,  he  knows  nut  one  more  elegantly 
written  than  the  little  anonymous  Dialogue  concerning  the  rise  and  decline  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Romans.  He  calls  it  anonymous,  though  he  is  aware,  that  it  bar 
been  ascribed  not  only  to  Tacitus  and  Quintiliau,  but  even  to  Suetonius.  The  rea- 
sons, however,  are  so  inconclusive,  that  he  is  inclined  to  give  it  to  the  younger  Pliny. 
He  thibks  it  perfectly  coincides  with  Pliny's  age;  it  is  addressed  to  one  of  his  parti^ 
colar  friends,  and  is  marked  with  similar  expressions  and  sentiments.  But,  with  all 
due  submission  to  Mr.  Melmoth,  his  new  candidate  cannot  long  hold  us  in  suspense. 
It  appears  in  the  account  of  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which  Pliny^s  undo 
lost  his  life,  A.  U.  C.  B32.  A.  D.  79,  that  Pliny  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  and^ 
as  the  Dialogue  was  in  828,  he  could  then  be  no  more  than  fourteen ;  a  time  of  life, 
when  he  wm  neither  At  to  be  admitted  to  a  learned  debate,  nor  capable  of  nnder- 
•tanding  it.  Besides  this,  two  letters  to  his  friend  Fabius  arc  still  extant  •  6n«  itf 
the  first  book,  epist.  11;  the  other,  book  vii.  epist.  9.  No  mention  of  the  Dia- 
logue occurs  in  either  of  those  letters,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his  works,  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  could  scarce  have  happened  to  a  writer  so  tenderly  aaxionir 
about  his  literary  chsracter,  if  the  work  in  question  had  been  the  production  of  his 
pen.  Brotier,  the  last,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  best  of  all  the  editors  of  'tacitns, 
is  of  opinion  that  a  tract,  so  beautiful  and  jodicions,  ought  not,  without  better 
reasons  than  have  been  as  yet  assigned,  to  be  adjugcd  from  Tacitus  to  any  other 
writer.  He  relies  much  on  the  first  edition,  which  was  published  at  Venice  (1468), 
containing  the  last  six  books  of  the  Annals  (the  first  six  not  being  then  found), 
the  five  books  of  the  History,  and  the  Dialogue,  intitled,  Comelii  Taciti  ISquitii 
Romani  Dialogus  de  OratoribuM  clarit.  There  were  also  in  the  Vatican,  manuscript 
copies  of  the  Dialogue  d«  Oratoribtu.  In  1515,  when  the  six  first  Annals  werd 
found,  in  Germany,  a  new  edition,  under  the  patronage  of-  Leo  X.  was  published  by 
Beroaldos,  carefully  collated  with  the  manuscript,  which  was  afterwards  placed  io 
the  Florentine  Library.  Those  early  authorities  preponderate  with  Brotier  against 
all  modern  conjecture;  more  especially,  since  the  age  of  Tacitus  agrees  with  the 
time  of  the  Dialogue.  He  was  four  years  older  than  his  friend  Pliny,  and,  at  eigh^ 
teen,  might  properly  be  allowed  by  bis  friends  to  be  of  their  party.  In  two  yeari 
afterwards  (A.  U.  83o),  he  married  Agiicola*s  daaghter,  and  he  expressly  syas,  (Life 
of  Agricola^  sect,  ix.)  that  he  was  then  a  very  yonng  man.  The  arguments,  diawa 
by  the  several  commentators  from  the  difference  of  style,  Brotier  thinks  are  of  no 
weight.  The  style  of  a  yoting  author  will  naturally  differ  from  what  be  has  settled 
by  practice  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.  This  bas  been  obserTcd  in  manj  emiaeat 
writers,  and  io  none  more  than  Lipsias  himself.  Hit  laogoagei  in  the  oatscti  was 
VOL.  a.  HO.  16*  4  £ 
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tMMj^  flowing,  and  elegaol ;  bat^  as  be  advanced  in  years,  it  becaoie  itifl*,  abniply 
and  barsb.  Tacitus  relatea  a  conversation  on  a  literary  sabject ;  and  in  sack  apiccCf 
wbo  can  expect  lo  find  the  style  of  an  historian  or  an  annalist  ?  For  these  rrasoai 
Bfoiier  thinks  that  this  Dialoj^ue  Day,  with  good  reasons,  be  ascribed  to  Tscitat. 
The  transistor  enters  no  farther  into  the  controversy,  than  to  say,  that  in  a  case 
where  certainty  cannot  be  obtained,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  beat  evidence  tht 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  Tbc  dispute  is  of  no  importance ;  for,  aa  Lipsioi 
aays,  whether  we  give  the  Dialogue  to  Ootntilian  or  to  Tacitus,  no  incoaveaience 
can  arise.    Whoever  was  the  author,  it  it  a  performance  of  uncommon  beanty. 

Before  we  close  this  introduction,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  say  a  word  or  twa 
about  Brotier*8  Snpplement.  In  the  wreck  of  ancient  literature  a  coDaiderabte  psft 
of  this  Dialogue  baa  perished,  and,  by  consequence,  a  chasm  Is  left,  much  to  be  * 
lamented  by  every  reader  of  taste.  1*0  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  broken  context, 
Broti«'r  has  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  loaa.  •  I'i'bat  he  has  added,  will  be 
found  in  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  as  it  is  executed  by  the  learned  editor  with 
great  elegance,  and  equal  probability,  it  is  hoped  that  the  insertion  of  it  will  bt 
more  agreeable  to  (be  reader,  than  a  dull  pause  of  melancholy  regret. 

Sgc.  I.  faj  Justus  Fablus  was  consul  A,  U.  C.  864,  A.  D.  Ml.  Bat  as  he  did 
not  b^gin  the  year,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti  CavsOLAiCci.  There 
are  two  lelierft  to  him  from  bit  friend  Pliny ;  the  first,  lib.  i«  epiit.  1 1  •,  the  otber^ 
lib.  tii.  ep.  9.  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  last,  the  author  talka  of  aending  tone 
•f  his  writing  for  bis  friend*s  perusal  i  quaerem  quid  potUnmrnm  tM  nugis  mas  tiii 
mhiUam ;  but  not  a  word  ia  said  altout  the  decline  of  eloquence. 

Sec.  \i.  (a)  Concerning  Bfaternus  nothing  is  known  with  any  kind  of  certaiafy. 
DIo  reiatca  that  a  sophist,  of  that  name,  was  put  to  death  by  DomMiao,  for  a  icbool 
declamation  against  tyrants  :  but  not  one  of  the  commentators  ventures  to  swert 
that  he  was  the  Curiaiiut  AJatentus^  wbo  makes  to  coaspicnont  a  figure  in  the  Dii- 
logue  before  us. 

fbj  No  mention  is  made  of  Marcus  Aper,  either  by  Quintilian  or  Pliny.  It  it 
aupposedthat  he  was  father  of  Marcus  Flavius  Aper,  who  was  snhstitnted  coasal  A. 
V.C,  883,  A.  D.  130.  His  oratorical  character,  and  that  of  Secundus,  as  wcfiad 
them  drawn  ia  this  section,  are  not  unlike  what  we  are  told  by  Cicero  of  Crsssuf 
and  Antonins.  Crassus,  be  says,  was  not  willing  to  he  tbuught  destitute  of  ntera- 
tnre^  bat  he  wished  to  have  it  ssid  of  him,  thst  he  despised  it,  and  preferred  the  good 
aenseof  the  Romans  to  the  refinemeuts  of  Greece.  Aotonius,  on  the  other  bssd, 
was  of  dpinion  that  bis  fame  woiild  rise  to  greater  magnitude,  if  be  was  coosidcred 
•a  a  man  wholly  illiterate,  aad  void  of  education.  In  this  manner  Ibey  both  a* 
pccted  to  increase  their  popularity  ;  the  former  by  despising  the  Greeks,  and  the 
latter  by  not  knowing  them.  Putt  hoc  in  utraque  eorum,  ut  Crauut  nam  tam  existimarl 
toe//ef  aen  didieUtt^  qnam  ilia  detpictre,  et  ncstrorum  kominumin  omnigenerejmfdntiam 
GntteU  ant^erre,  Antonhu  autem  pnbabiliorem  populo  oraiionem  fort  ctntebat  fstfw, 
at  aainind  didUisM  nunquam  putaretdr  ;  atqu€  iia  se  uterque  graviorem  Jort,  ti  cUet 
osafeainere,  aUer  n§  nosM  quidem  Grttcot  viderelMr,    Cicero  De  Orat.  lib.  ii.  Vap.  h 

(e)  Quintilian  makes  honourable  mention  of  Julius  Secundas,  who,  if  he  had  aot 
been  prentaturely  cut  off,  wonid  have  transmitted  his  name  to  posterity  amoag  the 
ifiost  celebrated  orators.  He  would  have  added,  and  he  was  daily  doing  it,  wiSstefCr 
was  requisite  to  complete  his  oratorical  genius  *,  and  all  that  could  be  desired,  wss 
more  vigour  in  argument,  and  mnre  attention  to  matter  and  aentiment,  than  to  tbe 
choice  of  worda.  But  he  died  too  soon,  and  his  fame  was,  in  some  degree,  inter- 
cepted. He  has,  notwithstanding,  left  a  considerable  name.  His  dictiou  wan  ridi 
and  copiovfs  \  he  explained  etery  thing  with  grace  and  elegance  \  his  periods  fiaved 
with  a  suavity  that  charmed  his  audience;  bis  language,  when  metaphorical,  wsl 
bold,  yet  accurate;  and,  if  he  haxarded  an  nnnsnal  pbraae,  he  was  justified  by  tbe 
energy  with  whieh  hia  meaning  wna  conveyed.    Jaijo  5ecva</e,  si  Uugivr  ctmtif^isff* 
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mtai^  cktrUsimum  pn^ecto  namen  oratorU  apud posttros  foret.  Aijtei$$et  enim^  atqtie 
adjiciebatf  caterls  virtuiibus  suit,  quod  detiderari  potest  ^  id  est  autem^  ut  esset  mulio 
magis  pugnaxy  et  seepius  ad  curam  rerum  ab  eloeutione  respiceret.  Cttterum  interoeptus 
fuogue  magnum  sibi  vindicai  locum.  Ea  estfacundia,  tanta  iu  explicando,  quod  velit, 
gratia  ^  tarn  candidumf  et  lene,  et  specu^sum' dicendi  genus  j  tanta  verborum^  etiam  qum 
ussumpta  sunt,  proprietasi  tanta  in  quibusdam,  ex  ptricuh  petitiSf  sign^ficantia.  Quin* 
ttl.  lib.  X.  ■•  1.  It  it  remarkable,  tbat  Quiolilian,  io  hU  list  of  Roman  orators^ 
hat  neitber  menttuned  Matemua,  nor  Marcua  A  per.  The  Dialogne,  for  that  re»- 
•oo,  seems  to  be  improperly  ascribed  to  him:  men  who  figure  so  mncb  in  the  en* 
^uiry  concerning  oratory,  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  the  critic  who  thought 
Cbcir  couTersatioo  wortb  recording. 
Szc,  III.  faj  Thyestes  was  a  common  and  popular  subject  of  ancient  tragedy. 

Indignatur  item  pnvatis,  et  prope  socco 

Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestse. 

HoRAT.  Ar8  PoET.rer.  90. 
fbj  It  was  the  custom  of  the  colonies,  and  municipal  towns,  to  pay  1  beir  court 
io  some  great  orator  at  Rome,  io  order  to  obtain  his  patronage,  wbenerer  they 
•hottld  have  occasion  to  apply  to  the  senate  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

fcj  Domitius  was  another  subject  of  tragedy,  taken  from  the  Roman  story. 
ITbo  he  was,  does  not  clearly  appear.  Brotier  thinks  it  was  Domitius,  the  avowed 
«neroy  of  Julius  Cscsar,  who  moved  in  the  senate  for  a  law  to  recall  that  genera) 
from  the  command  of  the  aripy  in  Gaul,  and,  afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  tb« 
civil  war,  fell  brayely  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  See  Soetonivs,  Life  of  Nero,  sec- 
4ioo  9.  Such  a  character  might  furnish  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  The  Roman 
poets  were  io  the  habit  of  enriching  their  drama  with  domestic  occurrences,  and 
fhe  pra/ctice  was  applauded  by  Horace. 

Nee  minimum  meru^re  decus,  vestigia  Grseca 

Ausi  deserere,  et  cclebrare  domestics  facta.  Ars  Poet,  ver.^  8§6. 

No  path  to  fame  our  poets  left  untried  ; 

Nor  small  their  merit,  when  with  conscious  pride 

They  sroroM  to  take  from  Greece  the  storied  theme, 

But  dar'd  to  sing  their  own  domestic  fame.    FRA!rci8*8  HoptAcp. 
Sec.  V.  ^aj  There  were  at  Rome  several  eminent  men  of  the  name  of  Bassua. 
With  regard  to  the  person  here  called  Saleins  Baesus,  thf  commentators  have  not 
been  able  to  glean  much  information.    Some  have  contended   that  it  was  to  him 
Persius  addressed  his  sixth  satire  . 

Admovit  jam  bruma  Ibco  te,  Basse,  Sabino. 
But  if  we  may  believe  the  old  scholiast,  his  name  was  Caesius  Bassvs,  a  much 
adm\rcd  lyric  poet,  who  was  living  on  his  own  farm,  at  the  time  when  Mount  Vesn- 
Yias  discharged  its  torrents  of  fire,  and  made  the  country  roand  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion. The  poet  and  his  house  were  overwhelmed  by  the  eruption  of  the  lava,  which 
happened  A.  V.  839,  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Quintilian  says  of  him  (b.  x.  chap.  l.). 
that  if  after  Horace  any  poet  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  Caesins  Bassus  was  the 
man.  Si  quern  adjieere  velis,  is  erit  Caesius  Bassus.  Saleius  Bassus  is  mentioned 
hy  Juvenal  as  an  eminent  poet  in  distress  : 

.1.  I  At  Serrano  tenoique  Saleio 

Gloria  quaotalibet  quid  erit,  si  gloria  tantnm  est  ?    Sat.  vil.  vcr.  80, 

But  to  poor  Bassos  what  avails  a  name. 

To  starve  on  complimeots  and  empty  fame!  Drtdbw^s  Juteiia.l. 
<)utnti1ian  says,  he  possessed  a  poetic  genius,  but  so  warm  and  vehement,  that,  even 
in  an  advanced  age,  his  spirit  was  not  under  the  controul  of  his  sober  judgment* 
Vehemens  et  poetieum  'ingtnium  Salbii  Bassx  fuit ;  nee  ipsvm  seneetute  matwmm. 
This  passage  affords  an  insuperable  argument  against  Lipaius,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
oritica  who  named  QiiiDtilian«i  a  candidate  for  the  hononr  of  thii  elegant  com  po* 
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•iliuB.  Can  it  be  imafioed  that  »  writer  of  fair  iotef rity  woaW,  in  his  p'eat  vorit, 
speak  of  Baaaoa  ai  he  deserred,  aad  io  the  Dialof  oc  overrate  bioi  beyood  all  pro- 
portion ?     Duplicity  was  not  a  pari  of  Qnintiliao^ii  character. 

(bj  Tacitttf,  it  may  be  preaoiiied  with  food  reason,  waa  a  diligent  reader  of  Ci- 
ionroy  Livy^  SallasI,  and  Seneca.  He  has,  in  ▼arioni  parts  of  .his  works,  coinci- 
dences of  sentimept  and  diction,  that  plainly  shew  the  sonrce  from  which  they 
sprnng-  In  the  present  case,  when  he  calls  eloquence  a  bnckler  to  protect  yonrseir, 
^nd  a  weapon  to  annoy  your  adversary,  can  any  one  doubt  bnt  be  had  his  eye  on  the 
fyllowing  sentence  In  Cicero  de  Oratore  ?  Quid  autem  lam  HeceManwa,  quam  inert 
semper  arma,  quibus  vel  tectut  ipee  e*$e  poitisy  vel  provocare  iniegroe^  et  te  ulci»ci  ia- 
^euitui !  m 

fc)  Eprius  Marcellns  is  often  a  coospicaoos  figure  in  the  Annals  and  the  His- 
tory of  Tacitus.  To  a  bad  heart  he  united  the  gift  of  eloquence.  In  the  Annals, 
b.  xTi.  s.  96,  he  makes  avehement  speech  against  P«tus  Thrasea,  and  afterwards 
.wroaght  the  destruction  of  that  excellent  man.  For  that  exploit,  he  was  attacked, 
ip  the  lieginniug of  Veapasian^s  reign,  by  HeWidius  Priscus.  In  the  History  (book 
\w.  s.  7  and  8)  we  sec  them  both  engaged  in  a  violent  cootcution.  In  the  following 
year  ($83),  Helvidiusin  the  senate  opened  an  accusation  in  form  ;  but  Marceltas, 
by  using  bis  eloquence  as  his  buckler  and  his  offensive  weapon,  was  ableto'ward  off 
|he  blow.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  *'  I  leave  you,^*  he  said,  *'  I  leave  you  to 
give  the  law  to  the  senate  ;  reign,  if  you  will,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.*' 
See  Hist.  iv.  s.  43.    See  also,  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  1 1,  notes  (a)  and  {b), 

Svc  VI.  (a)  To  be  rich  and  have  no  issue,  gave  to  the  person  so  circumstanced 
the  highest  consequence  at  Rome.  All  ranks  of  men  paid  their  court  io  him.  To 
discourage  a  life  of  celibacy,  and  promote  population,  Augustus  parsed  « law,  called 
fapia  Pcppaea^  whereby  bachelors  were  subjected  to  penalties.  Hence  the  com- 
pliment paid  by  Horace  to  his.  patron  : 

Divft  prodttcas  sobolem,  patrumque 
Prosperes  decreta  super  jugandis 

•Foe minis,  prolisque  no ve  feraci  Legemarita.   CarmiM  Sakcvlam* 
Bring  the  springing  birth  to  ligbl. 
And  with  evVy  genial  grace 
Prolific  of  an  endless  race, 
y  Oh  .*  crown  oi|r  vows ,  and  bless  the  nuptial  rite. 

Fbaxci9's  Hoeacb. 
But  marriage  was  not  brought  into  fashion.    In  proportion  to  the  rapid  degeneracy 
of  the  manners  iindcr  the  eippcrors,  celibacy  grew  into  respect ;  insomuch,  that  wt 
^nd(AonaU  xii.  «.  5^)  a  man  too  strong  for  bit  prosecutors  because  be  was  rich, 
pld,  and  childless.     Valui/que  pecuniosa  orbitaie  et  seuectd. 

fbj  The  facuiiy  of  speakin:  on  a  sudden  quettion,  with  unpremeditated  elpqaence, 
fiuintiliaq  says,  is  ibe  reward  of  study  and  diligent  application.  The  speech,  cooi- 
pi>sed  at  leisure,  will  often  want  the  warnUb  and  energy,  which  accompany  the  rv 
{(id  emotions  of  the  ipiod.  The  passions  when  roused  and  animated,  and  the  images 
which  present  theipselves  in  a  glow  pf  enthusiasfp,  are  the  iuspirers  of  true  alo- 
quence.  Composition  |ias  not  always  this  happy  effect;  the  procesa  is  alow  ;  lan- 
guor is  apt  to  succeed  ;  the  pasiions  subside,  and  the  spirit  of  the  discourse  eva- 
porates. Maximut  vero  ttudiorum  fructus  eet^  et  velut  praemium  quodam  «i^mm- 
mum  lo9gi  hboriSf  ext^n^re  dicfndijaculias.  Pectus  ett  enim  quod  disertosfadt  et 
vfs  mentis,  Num  ben^  eoncepti  uffeciusy  pt  recentes  rtrum  imagines^  co^timmo  tstpflu 
ffTumtuff  qHQ9  iioananf vas^  Nior4  stili  rtfrigescuut^  ft  dil^tae  se|i  rev^rtMutmr.  Qain- 
,|iUan.lib.  y.cap.y. 
..Sec.  VII.  (aj  The  translation  is  not  quite  accurate  in  this  place.  Theorigina) 
p»ys,  when  }  obtained  the  laticlavey  fnd  the  English  calls  it  the  aiaaiy ^o»n,  whicb| 
^  jt^^^  bf  ^|i»it|edy  is  Dol  fhe  ey^^  scpise.    The  top  piriUSiOf  the  aia|i/y  gv^ 
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wai  aMvmed,  when  tjie  youth  cane  to  man^i  estate,  or  tlw  age  of  teventceii  yearfl. 
Oo  that  occatHiu  the  frieodt  of  the  young  man  conducted  hiin  to  the/&rttiN  (or  tome- 
times  to  the  capitol),  and  there  invested  him  with  the  new  gown.  This  was  called 
^ies  tirocinii ;  the  day  on  which  he  commenced  a  ftro,  or  a  candidate  for  prefertnent 
in  the  army.  The  laticlavt  was  an  additiunal  honour  often  granted  at  the  same  time. 
The  sons  of  senators  and  patricians  were  entitled  to  that  distinction,  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  right ;  but  the  young  men,  descended  from  such  as  were  not  patricians, 
did  not  wear  the  laticlavt^  till  they  entered  into  the  service  -of  the  common- 
wealth, and  undei-took  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistracy.  Augustas  Caesar 
changed  that  custom.  He  gave  leave  to  the  sons  of  senators,  in  general,  to  assume 
the  laticlavt  presently  after  the  time  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilh,  though  they  were 
not  capable  of  civil  honours.  The  emperors  who  suceeded,  allowed  the  same  pri- 
vilege, as  a  favour  to  illustrious  families.  Ovid  speaks  of  hiotself  and  bis  brother 
kssuming  the  manly  gown  and  the  laticlavt  at  the  same  time  ; 
loterea,  tacito  passu  labentibus  annis, 

Liberior  fratri  sumpta  mihiquetoga  ; 
Induiturque  hnmeris  cum  lato  purpura  clavo. 

Pliny  the  younger  shews,  that  the  laticlavt  was  a  favour  granted  by  the  emperor 
oa  particular  occasions.  He  says,  he  applied  for  his  friend,  and  succeeded  ;  Ego 
Sexto  latumclavum  a  Cattare  nostro  impetravi.  Lib.  ii.  epist  9.  The  latusclavM 
was  a  robe  worn  by  consuls,  praetors,  generals  in  triumph,  and  senators,  who  were 
called  laticlavii.  Their  sous  were  admitted  to  the  same  honour ;  but  the  emperors 
bad  a  power  to  bestow  this  garment  of  distiuciion,  and  all  privileges  belonging  to 
it,  upon  such  as  they  thought  worthy  of  that  honour.  This  is  wliat  Marcus  Aper 
•ays,  in  the  Dialogue,  that  he  obtained  ;  and,  when  the  translation  mentions  the 
manly  gown,  the  expression  falls  short  of  the  speaker^s  idea.  Dacier  has  given  an 
account  of  the  laticlavty  which  has  been  well  received  by  the  learned.  He  tells  ns^ 
that  whatever  was  made  to  be  put  on  another  thing,  was  called  clavus,  not  because 
it  had  any  resemblance  to  a  nail,  but  because  it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  another 
•abject.  In  fact,  the  clavi  were  purple  galloons,  with  which  the  Romans  bordered 
the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  on  both  sides,  and  when  drawn  close  together,  they 
formed  an  ornament  in  the  middle  of  the  vestment.  It  was,  for  that  reason,  called 
by  the  Greeks,  fietrov6p(^vpoy.  The  broad  galloons  made  the  iatielavty  and  the 
narrow  the  anguiticlave.  The  laticlave,  Dacier  adds,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  preetexta.  The  latter  was,  at  first,  appropriated  to  the  magistrates,  and  the 
aacerdotal  order;  but,  in  time,  was  extended  to  the  sons  of  eminent  families,  to  be 
worn  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for 
the  manly  gown.  See  Dacier^s  Horace,  lib.  i.  sat.  5  ;  and  see  Rennet's  Roman  An- 
tiquities, p  3o6. 

('bj  Marcus  Aper,  Julius  Secnndns,  and  Cnriatas  Maternus,  according  to  Bro- 
iler and  others,  were  natives  of  Gaul.  Aper  (section  x.)  mentions  the  Gauls  at 
their  common  countrymen  :  Ke  quid  de  Gallisnostris  loquamur.  If  that  was  the  fact, 
a  neio  man  at  Rome  would  have  difficulties  to  surmount.  Ammianns  Marcelli- 
nns  (a  Latin  historian  of  the  fonrtb>centory),aays,  that  at  Rome  the  people  despised 
every  thiug  that  did  not  grow  l>efore  their  eyes  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  except 
the  rich  who  had  no'  children  •,  and  the  venerstion  paid  to  such  as  bad  no  heirs 
was  altogether  incredible.  Vile  esse  quidguid  extra  urbu  pomeerium  natci/ar,  aesti- 
fnant  3  nee  eredi  potest  qua  obtequiorum  diversitate  coluntur  kominee  tine  liberis  Ao- 
9iae.  Lib.  xiv.  s.  5.  In  such  a  city  a  young  man  and  a  stranger  could  not  expect 
to  be  favoured. 

CcJ  All  caiftes  of  a  private  nature  were  heard  before  the  centumviri.  Three  were 
chosen  out  of  every  tribe,  and  the  tribes  amonnted  to  five  and  thirty,  so  that  in  fact 
105  were  chosen  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  round  number,  they  were  called  centum. 
▼IRI.  The  causes  that  were  heard  before  that  jurisdiction  are  enumerated  by  Ci- 
^ro,  De  Orat,.  Ub«  i.  s,  38. 
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(d)  The  tranaUtkoii  tayt^  lAc  wills  and  codicils  ^  the  rich  ;  but  it  U  by  no  i 
ccrtala  that  those  iTords  convey  the  meaning  of  the  text,  which^siiiiply  >ajs,  nee  co- 
dicilis  datur.  AAer  due  enquiry,  it  appears  that  codicillus  was  usfd  by  the  Lalia 
muthorSy  for  what  we  nvw  call  the  letters  patent  of  a  prince.  Codicilt,  in  the  modern 
«cnae  of  the  word,  implying  a  aapplement  to  a  will,  were  onkoown  to  the  aotieat 
Homan  law.  The  Twelve  Table*  mention  teataroentt  only.  Cudicilt,  in  aid  to  wilU, 
were  6r»tintrodaced  in  the  time  of  Angostus  }  but,  whatever  their  o|>eratiun  waa, 
lefai'ict  granted  by  those  additional  writings  were  for  S'jme  time  of  no  validity. 
To  confirm  this,  we  ar|  told  that  the  daughter  of  Leorulus  discharged  certain  legs. 
cies,  which,  being  given  by  codicil,  she  was  not  bound  to  pay.  In  time,  however, 
codicils,  as  an  addition  made  by  the  testator  to  his  will,  grew  into  use,  and  the  Ic' 
f  ncies  thereby  granted  were  confirmed.  Thia  might  be  the  case  in  the  f  ixth  year  of 
Vespasian,  when  the  Dialogue  passed  between  the  parties ;  but  it  is,  notwitbstaod. 
ing,  highly  probable,  that  the  word  eodicilli  means,  in  the  passage  t»cfore  us,  the 
Utters  patent  iff  tke  prince.  It  is  used  in  that  sense  by  Suetonius,  who  relates,  that 
Tiberius,  after  passing  a  night  and  two  days  in  revelling  with  Pompoaius  Flaccas 
and  Lacins  Pino,  granted  to  the  former  the  province  of  Syria,  and  made  the  latter 
prefect  of  the  city  :  declaring  them,  in  the  patents,  pleasant  compaDions,  and  the 
friends  of  all  hours.  CodicilUs  quoque  jucnndissimos  et  omtUum  korarmm  amicospro* 
Jessws.    Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  43. 

fej  The  common  people  sre  called,  in  the  original,  tunicntns  p^ulus  ;  that  class 
of  men,  who  wore  the  tunic,  and  not  the  toga,  or  the  Homan  gown.  The  Ivaice,  or 
close  coat,  was  the  common  garment  worn  within  doors,  and  abroad,  uudir  the 
iaga.  Kenoet  says,  the  proletarii^  ihtcapite  eeati,  aad  the  rest  of  the  dregs  of  the 
city,conld  not  afford  to  wear  the  toga^  and  therefore  went  in  their  tunics  i  whcnct 
Horace  says  (li^.  i.  epist.  7). 

Vilia  veodeiitem  innicato  scruta  popello. 
The  TOGA,  however,  was  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  Roman  people.     Vii^oiL  dis. 
tingmishes  his  countrymen  by  their  mode  of  apparel : 

Romaoos  rerum  domiuos,  gentemque  togatam. 
But,  though  this  waa  the  Roman  habit,  the  lower  citiiena  were  obliged  to  appear 
abroad  in  their  fwaico*  or  close  garment.    The  love  of  praise  is  so  eager  a  passion, 
that  the  public  orator  is  here  represented  as  delighting  in  the  applause  o|  thcrsbblc. 
Persius,  the  satirist,  hasssid  the  same  things 

Pnlchrum  est  digito  moustrari,  et  dicier,  Hic  bit. 

Sec.  VIII.  CaJ  The  character  of  Eprius  Marcellus  has  been  already  ststrd, 
section  s,  note  fcj  Crispus  Vibius  is  mentioned  as  a  man  of  weight  and  iafloo 
cnce.  Annals,  book  xiv.  s.  36.  Qnintilian  has  mentioned  him  to  his  advantage ; 
he  calls  him,  book  v.  chap.  13,  a  man  of  agreeable  and  elegant  talents,  rir  tsfcati 
^vomdi  et  elegantis'^  and  again,  Vibius  Crispus  was  distiognished  by  the  elegance 
of  his  composition,  and  the  sweetness  of  his  manner ;  a  man  bom  to  please,  bat 
filter  for  private  suits,  than  for  the  importsnce  of  public  cauacs.  St  ViBiiri 
Caitpus,  eomposituSf  et  Jucundus,  et  deleotationi  natus;  privatis  foaten  ccsjtf, 
gaoM  publicis,  melior.     Lib.  x.  cap.  I. 

(bj  Which  of  these  two  men  was  born  at  Capua,  and  which  at  Vercells,  is 
•ot  clearly  expressed  in  the  original.  Epriua  Marcellus,  who  has  been  described 
of  a  prompt  and  daring  spirit,  ready  to  embark  in  every  mischief,  and  by  his  elo* 
queoce  able  to  give  colour  to  the  worst  cause,  must  at  this  time  have  become  a 
ttew  man,  since  we  find  him  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue  with  unbonnded  prstse. 
He,  it  seems,  and  Vibins  Crispus  were  the  favourites  at  Vespasian^s  court.  Vercel- 
1«,  now  Verceil^  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Piedmont.  C^o,  rendered 
famous  by  Hannibal,  was  a  city  in  Campania,  always  deemed  the  seat  of  pleasuie. 

(cj  Vespasian  Is  said  to  have  been  what  is  nncomason  among  sovereign  princes, 
n  patient  hearer  of  tmth.      His  attention  to  men  of  letters  May  be  considered  as  a 
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|»roof  of  that  aMerlioo.  The  younger  Ptioy  Ulls  us,  that  his  uncle,  the  author  of  the 
Natural  Hiatory,  used  to  visit  Vespasian  before  day-lig^ht,  and  gained  admittance 
to  the  emperor,  who  devoted  his  nights  to  stddy.  Ante  lucem  ihat  ad  Fetpasianum 
impertttorem :  nam  Hit  q%oqu€  nactihui  utebatur.     Lib.  iii.  epist.  5. 

Sec.  IX.  ^aj  Agamemnon  and  Jason  were  two  favourite  dramatic  subjects  with 
the  Roman  poets.  After  their  example,  the  moderns  seem  to  have  been  enamoured 
with  those  two  Grecian  heroes.  Racine  has  displayed  the  former,  in  his  tragedy 
of  Iphigenia,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  in  a  performance  of  great  merit,  entitled 
Agamemnon.  Corneille,  and  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  thought  Jason  and  Mcden 
Irorthy  of  their  talents. 

fhj  Saleins  fiassus  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  5,  note  faj.  It  may  be 
tdded  in  this  place,  that  the  critics  of  his  time  concurred  in  giring  him  the 
warmest  praise,  not  only  as  a  good  and  excellent  man,  but  also  as  an  eminent  an4 
lulmirahle  poet.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  distinction,  but  was  poor 
and  often  distressed.  Whether  he  or  Cesius  Bassus  was  the  friend  of  Persius,  is 
not  perfectly  elear.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  the  satirist  describes  a  ftae  poet,  ani 
hit  feraes  were  applicable  to  either  of  them; 

Jamne  Iyr4,  et  tetrico  viviint  tibi  pectine  chords  ? 

Mire  opifex  nnmeris  veterum  primordia  rerum, 

Atque  marem  strepitum  fidis  intendissc  Latinie  ; 

Mox  jovenes  agitare  jocos,  et  pollice  honeslo 

EgregioB  lusisse  seues.  PERiIUB,sat.  ?I. 

^cj  Before  the  invention  of  printing,  copies  were  not  easily  mnltlplied.  An* 
fhors  were  eager  to  enjoy  their  fame,  and  the  pen  of  the  transcriber  was  slow  and 
tedious.  Public  rehearsals  were  the  road  to  fame.  But  an  audience  was  to  be 
drawn  together  by  interest,  by  solicitation,  and  public  advertisements.  Pliny,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  h»s  given  a  lively  description  of  the  difficulties  which  the  aa« 
thor  had  to  surmount.  This*  year,  he  says,  has  produced  poets  in  great  aban- 
dancc.  Scarce  a  day  has  passed  in  the  month  of  April,  without  tfie  recital  of  a 
poem.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  audience  comes  with  reluctance  ;  they  loiter 
\n  the  lobbies,  and  there  enttfr  into  idle  chat,  occasionally  desiring  to  know, 
whether  the  poet  is  iu  his  pulpit  ?  has  he  begun  ?  is  bis  preface  over  ?  has  he  al- 
most finished  ?  They  condescended,  at  last,  to  enter  the  room  ^  they  looked  round 
with  an  air*  of  indifierence,  and  soon  retired,  some  by  stealth,  and  others  withopea 
eontempt.  Hence  the  greater  praise  is  due  to  those  authors,  who  do  not  suffer 
their  genius  to  droop,  but,  on  the  contrary,  amidst  the  most  discouraging  circoni' 
stances,  still  persist  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts.  Pliny  adds,  that  he  himself  at- 
tended all  the  public  readings,  and,  for  that  purpose,  staid  longer  in  the  city  than 
was  nsual  with  him.  Being,  at  length,  released,  he  intended,  in  his  rural  re- 
treat, to  finish  a  work  of  his  own,  but  nut  to  read  it  in  public,  lest  he  shonid  be 
thought  to  claim  a  return  of  the  civility  which  he  had  shewn  to  others.  He  was  A 
hearer,  and  not  a  creditor.  The  favour  conferred,  if  redemanded,  ceases  to  be  a 
favour.  Magnmm  proventum  paelarum  annus  hie  attiUit,  Toto  mense  Jpriii  nullus 
Jere  ftiei,  quo  ntm  recitartt  aliguis,  Tametti  ad  audiendum  pigte  coitvr,  PUrique  in 
ttationibut  sedent,  temptuqne  audiendis  fabulis  -conterunt^  ac  tubinde  sibi  nuntiari  ju* 
bentf  an  jam  rteitaiar  intfaverit,  an  dixerit  prcefationem^  an  ex  magn/t  parte  tvclverit 
tibrum  ?  Turn  demum,  ac  tunc  qUoque  Untk^  cunctanterque  veniunt,  nee  tanien  rema* 
neniy  ted  awtejittem  receduni  \  aiii  dissimulantery  ae  furiim^  alii  timpliciier^  ac  liber^» 
Sed  tantn  magis  laudandi  probandiqUe  Mia/,  quot  a  scribendi  recitandique  studio  kac  audi» 
torum  tel  desidba^  vei  superbia  non  retardat,  Squidem  prope  nemini  defui :  his  ex  eauHs 
iongius,  quam  destinateram,  tempusin  urbe  evnnumpsi.  Possum  jam  repetere  secessum^  et 
scribere  aliquid,  quod  non  rtcitem^  ne  videar^  quorum  recitattonibus^ffmiy  non  auditor  Juts* 
se,  sed  creditor.  Nam^  ut  in  cateris  refttw,  ita  in  audiendi  qfleio,  peril  gratia  si  reposcatur^ 
Pliny^  lib.  i.  ep.  13.    Such  vat  the  state  of  literature  nndcr  the  worst  of  the  em- 
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pcrort.  The  Ansnttan  age  wm  over.  In  the  reigoi  of  Tiberios  and  Calif«l» 
learniny  drooped,  but  ia  some  degree  reviTed  under  the  dull  and  stapid  Clandias. 
Pliny,  in  the  Irttcr  abore  cited,  aayt  of  that  emperor,  that,  one  day  heariuf  a  noise 
in  hii  palace,  be  enqaired  what  was  the  canae,  and,  being  inforvcd  that  Nontanaa 
was  reciting  in  public,  went  immediafelj  to  the  place,  and  became  ooe  of  the  audi- 
ence. After  that  time  letters  oMt  with  no  encouragement  from  the  great.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  says,  lie  csnnot  but  wonder  how  the  Romans,  after  the  extiuctiop  of  the 
Caetarean  and  Claudiun  fiimily,  and  a  short  interral  of  princes  raised  and  destroyeii 
with  much  disorder  and  public  rniii,  were  able  to  regain  their  perishiug  domi- 
nion, and  retreive  their  sinking  state,  by  an  afler-race  of  wi»e  and  able  princes, 
•ncccssively  adoptcil,  and  taken  from  a  prirate  state  to  rule  the  empire  of  the 
world  They  were  men,  who  not  only  posaessed  the  military  ▼irtnes,  and  sup- 
ported that  sort  of  discipline  in  the  highest  degree;  but  as  they  sought  the  inte- 
rest of  the  world,  they  did  what  was  in  their  power  to  restore  lilierty,  and  raise 
again  the  perishing  arts,  and  the  decayed  Tirtue  of  mankind.  But  the  season  was 
past }  barbaritif  and  gotkici»m  were  already  entered  into  the  arts,  ere  the  savages 
made  an  impreasion  on  the  empire.  See  Advice  to  an  Author,  part  ii.  a.  1.  The 
gothicum^  hint«Hl  at  by  Shafleabnry,  appears  manifestly  in  the  wretched  situation 
to  which  the  ht%t  anthors  were  reduced.  The  poet«  who  could  not  hope  to  pro- 
cure an  audience,  haunted  the  hatha  and  public  walks,  in  order  to  fasten  on  their 
friends,  and,  at  any  rate, obtain  a  bearing  for  their  works.  Juvenal  aays,  the  pUa- 
tations  and  marble  columns  of  Julius  Fron to  resounded  with  the  vocileratjon.  of 
reciting  poets  : 

Frootonia  platani  convulsaque  marmora  clamant 
Semper,  et  aasidoo  roptc  lectore  columns. 

£xpectcs  eadem  asummo  minimoqne  pocta.  Sat.  i.  ver.  r9. 

The  tame  author  observes,  that  the  poet,  who  aspired  to  literary  fame,  might  bor- 
row an  house  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  reading  •,  and  the  great  man  who  accoa- 
modated  the  writer,  might  arrange  hia  frienda  and  freedroen  on  the  back  seats,  with 
direction  not  to  be  sparing  of  their  applause;  but  still  a  stage  or  pnlpit,  with  coa- 
venlont  lynches,  was  to  be  procured,  and  that  ex  pence  the  patrons  of  letters  would 
not  supply. 

At  si  dolcedine  famm 

Contentus  recites,  Marnlonua  commodat  cdes.  • 

Scit  dare  libertos  extreme  in  parte  sedentea 

Ordinis,  et  magnas  comitum  disponere  voces. 

Nemo  dahjt  procerum,  qnanti  subsellia  cnnsteut.    Sat.  irii.  rer.  39. 
Statins,  in  JnvenaPs  time,  was  a  favourite  poet.     If  he  announced  a  reading,  bit 
nuditors  went  in  crowds.     He  delighted  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  <,  but,  wh^a 
the  hour  of  Applause  was  over,  the  author  was  obliged  to  sell  a  tragedy  lo  Paris, 
the  famous  actor,  in  order  to  procure  a  dinner. 

Curritor  ad  vocem  jucuiidam,  et  carmen  amicae 

Theliaidos,  Istam  fecit  cum  Statins  orbem, 

Promisitqne  diem  \  tanl&  dnicedine  vulgi 

Auditur  j  sed  cum  fregit  subsellia  veron, 

Esurtt,  inlactam  Fartdi  nisi  vendtt  Agaven,    Sat.  vii.  ver.82. 
This  was  the  hard  lot  of  poetry,  and  this  the  state  of  public  reading,  which  Afer 
describes  to  his  friend  Maternus. 
Sec.  X.  (a J  Horace  baa  the  aame  obaervation ; 

'  ■  Mediocfibua  esse  poetis 

Non  Dii,  non  homines,  non  concessere  columnv^ 

Art  op  Poctrt,  ♦er.  3t«- 

Bot  God  and  man,  and  letterM  post  deniesi 

That  poets  ever  are  of  middliiig  sixe.  F* A  KCIt  H«aACl. 
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.  fh)  NolwltbstuidUif  all  thai  U  sald^  ia  xhit  Dialogue,  of  Saleius  Bassos,  il  doea 
not  appear,  in  Che  jadgement  of  Qalntilian,  tbat  be  wa»  a  poet  whose  fame  co^M 
fxfend  itself  to  Ihe  distant  provincei.  Perfection  in  the  hind  is  necessary.  Livy« 
'  Ihe  historian,  was  at  the  head  of  his  professien.  In  consequence  of  his  vast  repu- 
tation, we  know  from  Pliny,  the  consul,  that  a  native  of  the  city  of  Cadiz  was  so 
struck  with  febe  cbaracter  of  tbat  great  writer,  tbat  be  made  a  jonrney  to  Rome^ 
»  with  no  other  iaient  than  to  see  tlint  oelebrated  genius  ;  and  having  gratified  bis 
curinsfty,  without  staying  to  TitfW  the  wonders  of  that  magnificent  city,  returned 
home  prrfedtly  satisfied.  Nunqitamm  Ugbii  GaditaHvm  ^luemiam  TUi  IavU  nomiRC 
giari^t  cennnotom,  o^  vitendum  turn  ab  ultimo  ttrrarum  orb*  osnisfe;  atatimigi^e^  ui 
videratf  abiisse  !     Lib.  ii.  epist.  9« 

(t)  In  Homer  iml  Virgil,  as  well  as  in  the  dramatic  poets  of  the  first  order,  we 
frequently  have  passaf^es  of  real  eloquence,  with  the  difference  wbich  Quintiliaa 
sientions)  tbe  pc«t,  he  says,  is  a  frlate  to  the  measure  of  bis  vei-se;  and^  not  being 
mble,  at  all  times  to  make  use  of  tbe  true  and  proper  word,  be  is  obliged  to  quit  tb« 
i^atufal  and  easy  way  of  expression,  and  avail  himself  of  new  modes  and  turns  of 
pbraseolocy,  such  as  trop^  and  metaphors,  with  tbe  liberty  of  transposing  words, 
and  lengthening  or  shortening  syllables  as  be  sees  orcasion.  Quod  alligati  ad  cer- 
tain pedum  necesiitatem  uqu  temper  propriU  uti  pouifit^  ted  dtpuUi  a  rectd  vid,  necetta^ 
rio  ad  guaedam  diverticula  confugiant ;  noc  mutare  quaedam  modo  verba^  sed  extendere^ 
horfipwre^  cemverkere^  ditidere  eoganiur.  Quint,  lib.  %,  rap.  |.  The  speaker  in  the 
Dialogue  is  aware  of  tbia  distinction,  and  subject  to  it,  tbe  Tarieus  branches  of 
poetry  are  with  biro  so  many  diffcreot  modes  of  eloquence. 

-   fdj  Tbe  original  baa,  the  citadel  of  eloquence,  which  calla  to  mind  an  admired 
pMsage  in  Lucretius : 

Sed  nil  diilcius  est  bene  quam  mnntta  tenere 

Edits  doctrin&  sapieiiium  templa  serene, 

Despicere  unde  qoeas  alios,  passimque  videre 

Errare^  atque  viam  pallaotes  qua*rere  vitm.  Lib.  ii.  ver.7. 

(ej  It  ii  a  face  well  known,  that  in  Greece  the  most  iUustrioos  of  both  sexca 
thought  it  honourable  to  exercise  themselves  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  theatre,  and 
even  to  appear  in 'the  athletic  games.  Plutarch,  it  ia  true,  will  have  it,  tbat  all 
aceoic  arts  were  prohibited  at  Sparta  by  tbe  laws  of  Lycorgas;  and  yet  Gornelin^ 
^epoa  aasnres  us,  tbat  no  Laccla^monian  matron,  however  high  ber  qunlity,  wan 
ashamed  to  act  for  hire  on  the  public  stage.  He  adds,  tbat  tbronghwnt  Greece, 
it  was  deemed  tbe  highest  honour  to  obtain  tbe  priie  in  the  Olympic  games,  anB 
DO  man  blnsbed  to  be  a  performer  in  plays  and  pontomimes,  nod  give  himself  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  people.  Nulla  Lacedtemoni  tarn  est  nobili*  vidua^  qu<B  nou  in  oeenam 
eai  mereede  conducta,  Magnit  in  laudtbus  tot6  fuH  GrceciA  victorem  Olpmpiee  citari. 
In  scenam.  veto  prodire^  et  pqpulo  ette  tpectaculo  nemini  in  iitdem  gentibu*  fuit 
iurpitudini.  Cor.  Nep.  in  Praefet.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  story  told  by  JEliaq 
(and  cited  by  SbafleSbory,  Advice  to  an  Author^  part  ii.  s.  3.),  that  tbe  Greek  woaaea 
were  by  law  excluded  from  the  Olympic  games.  Whoever  was  found  to  transgress, 
or  even  to  cross  tbe  river  Alpbeus,  during  the  celebration  of  tbat  great  spectacle, 
was  liable  to  be  thrown  -from  a  rock.  The  consequence  was,  that  not  one  female 
was  detected,  except  Coi^ipo/ria,  or,  as  others  called  ber,  Pherenie^.  This  woman, 
disguised  in  tbe  habit  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastic  exercises,  introduced  hereon.  Pin- 
dorutf  to  contend  for  the  victor^s  prize.  Her  son  succeeded.  Transported  with 
joy  at  a  sight  so  glorious,  tbe  mtfther  overleaped  the  fence,  wbich  enclosed  tbe  ma- 
gistrates, and,  in  the  violence  of  that  exertion,  let  fall  ber  garment.  She  a'as,  by 
consequence,  known  to  be  a  woman,  but  absolved  from  all  criminality.  For  that 
mild  and  equitable  sentence,  she  was  indebted  to  tbe  merit  of  ber  father,  her 
brothers,  and  ber  son,  who  all  obtained  the  victoria  crown.  The  incident,  however, 
gave  birth  to  a  new  law,  whereby  it  waa  enacted,  that  the  mnstera  of  tbegymiwstic 
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art  should,  for  the  fvtnre,  cone  oahcdto  the  Oljroipic  guoct.  JEUan  lib.  m.  cap.  l  $ 
tad  lee  PtusantM,  Ith  ▼.  cap.  6. 

-  Cf)  Nicoatratvt  ii  praised  by  Paaiaoia*  (lib.  ▼.  cap.  so),  at  a  great  aaatcr  of  the 
athletic  arte.  Qniotiliaa  hat  alto  recorded  hit  proweta.  <<  Nicottratas,  whoa  io 
onr  youth  we  taw  advanced  in  years,  woald  iottruct  his  pvpil  in  every  htancb  of 
bit  art,  and  osake  him,  what  he  wai  himtelf,  an  invincible  champion.  Invincible 
be  wtt,  tince,  on  ono  and  the  tame  day,  he  eotered  the  liaCi  at  a  wrettler  and  a 
boxer,  and  wat  proclaimed  conqueror  in  both."  Ac  ti /merit  qui  tfocaW^ar,  stte, 
quern  adoleteentes  oidtma/,  NfcoitratuSf  omnibut  in  to  docendi  partihu  similiter  mi^re- 
imr  ;  efficietque  iUmm^  qualis  kie  fuit^  imctamdo  jmgnftdoq%e  quarmm  uireque  ta  certttm 
mine  iitdem  diebus  corewtbatur  invictum.    Qnint .  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 

Sec.  XI. /aj  Nero*t  ambition  to  excel  in  poetry  wat- not  only  ridicniont,  but, 
at  the  tame  time,  dettrnctive  to  Lncao,  and  almott  all  the  good  autbora  of  the 
age.  See  Annalt,  b.  xv.  According  to  the  old  tcboliatt  oa  the  Satiret  of  Peniat, 
the  following  venet  were  either  written  by  Nero,  or  made  in  Imitation  of  thai  em- 
pcror*i  ttyle:  ' 

TorvaMimalloneit  impleraut  coimuabombit, 

£t  raptam  vitnio  caput  ablatnra  tuperbo 

Battaria,  et  lyncem  Msuiit  flexnra  corymbis, 

Evion  ingeminat :  reparabilit  adtonat  echo. 
The  affectatlan  of  rhyme,  which  many  agvt  afterwardt  wat  the  ettential  part  oC 
monfcitb  vcne,  thefnmonr  of  the  words,  and  the  wretched  penury  of  ihongbt,  amy 
be  imputed  to  a  frivolont  prince,  wbo  ttudied  hit  art  of  poetry  in  the  manaer  de- 
•cribed  by  Tacitut,  Annalt,  b  xiv.  t.  i6.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  quettion,  whether 
the  tatiritt  would  have  the  hardinett  to  intert  the  very  wordt  of  an  imperial  poet, 
armed  with  detpotic  power.  A  bnrletqoe  imitation  would  antwer  the  pnrpote ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  firom  another  pataage  in  the  tame  poem,  that  Peraiut  waa 
content  to  ridicule  the  mode  of  versiAcation  then  in  vogue  at  court. 

Claudere  tic  vertnm  didicit :  Bcracynthint  Atttn, 

Et  qui  csrulenm  dirimebat  Nerea  Delpbin. 

Sic  cottam  longo  tnbduximus  Apennioo. 
fhj  Vatinint  wat  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Tacitut  calls  him  the  tpawn 
of  a  cook*t  thnp  and  a  tipling-hoote ;  eutrinae  et  tabemae  alwmmus.  He  recam- 
mended  himtelf  to  the  favour  of  the  prince  by  his  tcnrrility^aod  vulgar  bumoar. 
Being,  by  ^ose  artt,  raited  above  himself,  he  became  the  declared  enemy  of  all 
good  men,  and  acted  a  distingnithed  part  among  the  vilest  inttrumeutt  of  that  per- 
niciout  court.  See  bit  character,  Annalt,  xv.  t.  34.  When  an  illiberal  and  low 
bnfibonbatlu  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court,  and  enjoys  exhorbitant  power,  the  cause 
of  literature  can  have  nothing  to  expect.  The  liberal  arts  most,  by  cimsequence, 
be  degraded  by  a  corrupt  taste,  and  learniog  will  be  left  to  run  wiM  anpd  grow 
tosfcd. 

Hbg.  XII.  faj  That  poetry  requires  a  retreat  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  has 
been  to  often  repeated,  that  it  it  now  contidered  at  atrath,  from  which  there  can 
be  00  appeal.  Milton,  it  it  true,  wrote  bit  Ptradite  Lost  in  a  tmall  bouse  near 
Munhill  Fields- -y  and  Drydep  courted  the  muse  in  the  hurry  and  dissipation  of  a 
town  life.  But  neither  of  tbem  fixed  hit  intidence  by  choice.  Pope  gcew  immortsi 
on  the  iNinks  of  the  Thsmcs.  But  though  the  country  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  con- 
templation,  two  great  writers  have  been  in  opposite  opinions.  Cicero  says,  woods 
and  groves,  and  rivers  winding  through  the  meadows,  and  the  refiresbiag  brccae, 
with  the  melody  of  birds,  may  have  their  attradion  ;  but  they  rather  relax  the 
mind  into  indolence,  than  rouse  onr  attention,  or  give  vigour  to  our  faculties.  %/- 
oarasi  anutnitaij  et  praeterlabentia  Jiumina^  et  inspirQntes  ramis  arbomm  auntf 
wlucrumque  caaf at,  el  ipsa  hte  circumspiciendi  Hbertas  ad  si  trakunt ;  at  miki  rsmit- 
ierepotiut  voluptas  ista  tidetur  cogitalionem^  qaam  intendere.   Be  Orat.  lib.  ii.  This, 
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pCThapg,  mty  be  true  u  applied  to  the  public  oraWr,  wbgee  eeciie  of  action  lay  kC 
the  forum  or  the  teoate.  Pliny,  on  tbe  otber  band,  tayt  to  hii  friend  Tadtoa, 
tbere  ii  tonetbiog  in  tbe  tolcmoity  of  venerable  woods,  and  tbe  awful  ailence  wbich 
prerails  in  tbote  places,  that  stroo|ply  disposes  us  to  study  and  eootemplation.  For 
tbe  future,  therefore,  wbenerer  you  bunt,  take  along  with  yon  your  pen  and  paper, 
as  well  as  your  basket  and  bottle ;  for  you  will  find  tbe  mountains  not  more  in* 
habited  by  Diana,  than  by  Miherya.  Jam  nndiqtu  tpiva*^  et  solitmdo,  iptum-' 
f  ue  iliud  nlentium,  quod  venationi  datur,  magma  cogitationit  incitamenta  tunt.  Pro- 
t'uifo,  CUM,  €eua6er«,  UcebUt  auctore  mo,  ut  /Mraortum,  tt  lagunculam,  tic  tiiam  pu- 
giUares  Jerms.  Experiaris  twn  Di  An  am  magismontibusquam  MinEKV  AM  inerraro. 
Lib.  I.  epist*  6.  Between  these  two  different  opinions,  a  true  poet  may  be  allowed 
to  decide.    Horace  describes  tbe  noise  and  tumult  of  a  city  life,  and  then  says, 

Stfriptomm  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugit  urbes. 

Epist. lib.  ii.  ep.il.  vr,77. 

Alas  t  to  grottos  and  to  groves  we  run. 

To  ease  and  silence,  every  mu8e*s  son.        Popi«  ' 

fbj  Tbe  expression  in  the  original  is  full  and  expreasive,  lueroom  kujtu  tt  oamguU 
mantis  eioqmontim ;  that  gainful  and  blood  tbirsty  eloquence.  Tbe  immoderate 
wealth  ncquif^d  by  Eprins  Marcellus  has  been  mentioned  in  this  Dialogue,  section 
t.  Plioy  gives  us  an  idea  of  tbe  vast  acquisitions  gained  by  Regulus,  tbe  notorioua 
infornser.  From  a  state  of  indigence,  be  rose,  by  a  train  of  villainous  actions,  to 
such  immense  riches,  that  be  once  roaaulted  the  omens,  to  know  how  soon  bo 
should  be  worth  sixty  millions  of  sesterces,  and  found  them  so  favourable,  that  b« 
had  no  doubt  of  being  worth  double  that  sum.  Jspice  Regulumy  qui  ox  paupore  ot 
tonui  ad  tantas  opoo  por  Jtagitia  procouit,  ut  ipso  mihi  dixorit,  cum  conouUntf  quam 
cito  uttortium  toxeonnies  impUturuo  otset,  invotUsio  00  exta  duplieatOy  quibus  portondi 
milUoset  ducentiot  kabituntm.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  20.  In  another  epislle  the  same  author  re- 
lates, that  Regulus,  having  lost  bis  son,  was  visited  upon  that  occasion  by  multU 
tndes  of  people,  wbo  all  in  secret  detested  him,  yet  paid  their  court  with  as  mnch 
assiduity  as  if  they  esteemed  and  loved  him.  Tbey  retaliated  upon  this  man  bis 
own  inaidious  arts :  to  gain  the  friendship  of  Regulus,  tbey  played  tbe  game  of 
Regulua  himself.  He,  in  the  mean  time,  dwells  in  bis  villa  on  the  other.side  of 
the  Tiber,  where  be  has  covered  a  large  tract  of  ground  with  magnificent  porticos, 
and  lined  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  witb  elegant  statues  ;  profuse,  with  all  his  ava- 
rice, nod,  in  tbe  depth  of  infamy,  proud  and  valn-glorioos.  Coarent7ar  adoum  mird 
eoUiritaio :  cuncti  dotostantuvy  odorunt  ;  e^,  quasi  probont,  quasi  diligant^  cursant, 
/roqueuiant,  utquo  brovitoTf  quod sentiOf  euKuciem,  in  Regulo  domerendo,  Rogulumimi" 
tantmr.  T*net  so  trans  T^borim  in  kortisj  in  quibus  latissimum  solum  porticHut  immon- 
siSf  ripamstatuis  suis  occupavit ;  «^  ost,  in  #u«i»id  ovaritiA  sumptuosusy  in  summd  tu/b- 
fn»d  gloriosus.  Lib.  iv.  ep.  9.  All  this  splendour,  in  which  Regulus  lived,  was  t|»a 
fruit  of  a  gainful  and  blood-thirsty  eloquence ;  if  that  may  be  called  eloquence, 
which  Pliny  says  was  nothing  more  than  n  erased  imagination ;  nihil  praetor  in* 
genium  tMonum.    Lib.  iv.  ep.  7, 

CcJ  Orpheus,  in  poetic  story,  was  tbe  son  of  Calliope,  and  Lanos  boasted  of 
Apollo  for  bis  father. 

Nee  Thracius  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linus ;  huic  mater  qaamvis,  atque  buic  pater  adsit, 
Orphei  Calliopea,  Lino  furmosos  Apollo.  ViRO.  Ecl.  iv.  ver.  55.  . 

Not  Orpheus*  self,  nor  Linus,  should  exceed 

My  lofty  lays,  or  gain  tbe  poet^s  meed. 

Though  Phoebus,  though  CaUiope  inspire. 

And  one  tbe  mother  aid,  and  one  the  sire.     Whartoii*b  Virgil. 
Orpheus  embarked  in  tbe  Argonantic  expedition.    His  history  of  it,  together  with 
his  hymns,  it  still  extant  3  but  whether  genuine,  is  much  doubted. 
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(dj  Ly^Us,  the  cetebf^ted  oratur,  wmi  b  MStiTC  of  Syracntc,  the  chief  totrn  f* 
Sicily.  He  lived  tboat  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chrittian  Kra.  Cicero  uyt^ 
that  he  did  not  addict  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  bar;  but  his  coaposilions 
were  so  jodicions,  so  pure  and  eleftnot,  that  you  might  Teuture  to  pronounce  him  a 
perfect  orator.  Turn  Jkit  Lysiat,  ip$e  guidem  in  eausit  fortnaihut  uou  rermfuf,  *ed 
§gregii  tubtilit  scriptcr^  atque  eUgaWj  quern  jam  prope  auHeat  oratorem  perfeeium 
dicere.  Cicero  De  Claris  Orat.  s.  95.  Qainiilian  gires  the  same  opinion.  L3rsias, 
bctaysy  preceded  Demosthenes :  he  is  acoleand  elegant,  and  if  to  teach  the  art  of 
speakinK  were  the  only  business  of  an  orator,  nothing  more  perfect  can  be  found. 
He  has  no  redundancy,  nothing  snperflnous,  nothing  too  refined,  or  foreign  to  bis 
purpose,  his  style  is  flowing,  but  more  like  a  pure  fountain,  than  a  nobler  rivrr. 
Hi*  ataie  Lytiat  major^  tuhtilU  atque  eleganSy  et  quo  nikilj  ei  oratori  satis  sit  docert^ 
queeras  perfectius,  Nikd  enim  est  inane,  nihil  arcessitum  ;  puro  tamen  fonti,  quam 
magna  JIumini  propior.  Quint,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  A  considerable  number  of  his  ora- 
tions is  stiil  extant,  all  written  with  exquisttc  taste  and  inexpressible  sweetness. 
See  a  rery  pleasing  translation  by  Dr.  GilKea. 

Hyperides  flourished  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,, jEscbyoes,  Lyrnr> 
gus,  and  other  famous  orators.  That  age,  says  Cicero,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
eloquence,  of  the  best  and  purest  kind,  without  the  false  glitter  of  affected  oma- 
nent,  in  a  style  of  noble  simplicity,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  that  peiiod.  Huic 
ffjfperides  proximusy  et  JEschynes  fait,  et  Lycurgus,  aliique  plures,  tfne  enimaetas 
fffudit  kanc  copiam ;  et,  ut  opinio  meafert,  succus  iite  et  sanguis  incorruptus  usque  ad 
Ikanc  aetatem  oratorum  Juit,  in  qua  naturuUs  inesset,  non  Jucdtus  nitar.  De  Claris 
Orat.  s.  36.  Qnintitian  allows  to  Hyperides  a  keen  discernment,  and  great  sweet- 
ness of  slyle  'y  but  he  pronounces  him  an  orator  designed  by  nature  to- shine  in 
causes  of  no  great  moment.  Dutcis  in  primis  et  acutus  Hyperides  ;  sed  minoribus 
eausiSy  ut  nan  dixerim  utilior,  magis  par.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  Whatever  might  be  the 
case  when  this  Dialogue  happened,  It  is  certain,  at  present,  that  the  fame  of  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  has  eclipsed  the  two  Greek  orators. 

CeJ  For  an  account  of  Asioius  Pollio  and  Corvinus  Messafa,  see  Annala,  h.  xi. 
s.  6.  Qointilian  (b.  xii.  chap,  lo)  commends  the  diligence  of  Pollio,  and  the  dignity 
of  Messala  In  another  part  of  his  Institutes,  he  praises  the  invention,  the  judg- 
ment, and  spirit  of  Pollio,  but  at  the  same  time  says,  befell  so  short  of  the  suavity 
and  splendour  of  Cicero,  tbst  he  might  well  pass  for  an  orator  of  a  former  age. 
He  adds,  that  Messola  was  natural  and  elegant ;  the  grandeur  of  his  style  seamed 
to  announce  the  nobility  of  his  birth  ;  bnt  still  he  wanted  force  and  energy.  MuUa 
in  Asinio  PoUione  inventio,  summa  ditigentia,  adeo  ut  quibusdam  etiam  nimia  videatur^ 
ft  consilii  et  animi  satis ;  a  nitore  et  jucunditate  Ciceronis  ita  longe  abest,  ut  videri  pes- 
$it  saeculo  prior.  At  Messala  nilidvs  et  eandidus,  et  quodammodo  prae  se  ferens  in  d»-  , 
eendo  nobilitatem  suam,  viribus  minor.  Qnintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The  two  great 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age  have  transmitted  the  name  of  Asiniut  Pullio  to  the 
latest  posterity  Virgil  has  celebrated  him  as  ■  poet,  and  ■  commander  of  armicsi  . 
|u  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatic  wars. 

Tu  mihi,  sen  magni  superas  jam  saxaTimavi, 
Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  squoris ;  en  erit  unquam 
Ille  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  facta? 
En  erily  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem 

Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothurno  ?        EcLQa.Tiii.  ver.CI. 
O  Pollio!  leading  thy  victorious  bands 
0*er  deep  Timavos,  or  Illyria^s  sands  ; 
O  when  thy  gk)r  ions  deeds  shall  I  rehearse  > 
When  tell  the  world  how  matchless  is  thy  verse, 
Worthy  the  lofty  stage  of  laurellM  Greece^ 
(jreat  rival  of  majestic  Sophocles !  Wb4 ATOM'S  Vf  kgii;. 
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Horace  bat  added  the  orator  and  the  itatettnaa  : 
Paolum  severs  muaa  iragediae 
Detic  tbeatrif  ;  nox,  ubi  pablicas 
Res  ordinariSy  graode  munus 
Cecropio  repetes  cotburno, 
Iiisigne  iDCBitis  praisidium  reis, 
£t  conaulenti,  PoUiu,  corie, 
Cui  lanruB  eternoa  bouores 

Dalroatico  pcperit  triumpho.  Lib.  ii.  ode  1. 

t     Retard  a  while  thy  |»lowlug  veia, 
Nor  swell  the  aolemn  tragic  scene ; 
And  when  tby  sage,  tby  patriot  cares 
Haye  form'd  the  traio  of  Rome^s  affairs. 
With  lofty  raptare  reinilam'd,  diffuse 

Heroic  tboaghts,  and  wake  the  boskinM  rtmse.  Frahcis'b  Horace. 
Bot  after  all,  the  question  put  by  Maternua,  is,  can  any  of  their  orations  be  com- 
pared  to  the  Medea  of  Ovid,  or  the  ThyeatesofVtLr'iut}  Those  two  tragedies  are  so 
often  praised  by  the  critics  of  antiquity,  that  the  republic  of  letters  has  reason  to 
lament  the  loss.  Quintilian  says  that  the  AfeJeo  of  Ovid  was  a  specimen  of  genius 
that  shewed  to  what  heights  the  poet  could  have  risen,  bad  he  thought  fit  rather 
to  curb,  than  give  the  rein  to  his  imapoation.  Ovidii  Medea  vidatur  mihi  oitendere 
quantum  vir  iUe pr<E3tar£ potnUset^  siingenio  suo  temperare,  quam  indftlgere  maluiuet. 
Lib.  X.  cap.  1. 

The  works  of  Varius,  if  we  we  except  a  few  fragments,  are  wholly  lost.  Horace 
In  bis  journey  to  Brundusium,  met  him  and  Virgil,  and  he  mentions  <the  incident 
with  the  rapture  of  a  friend  who  loved  them  both  :  ' 

Plotins,  et  Varius  Sinuessie,  Virgiliusque 
Occorrunt ;  anima;  qoales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter.     Lib.  i.  sat.  .'>. 
Horace  also  celebrates  Varius  as  a  poet  of  sublime  genius.     He  begins  his  Ode  to 
Agrippa  with  the  following  lines . 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis,  et  bostium 

Victor,  Mseonii  carminia  alite, 

Quam  rem  cumque  ferox  navibus,  ant  equis 

Miles  te  duce  gesserlt.  Lib.  i.  ode  6. 

Varius,  who  soars  on  epic  wing, 
Agrippa,  shall  thy  conquests  sing, 
Whatever,  inspirM  by  thy  command, 
The  soldier  dar^d  on  sea  or  land.        Francises  Horacb. 
A  few  fragments  only  of  his  works  have  reached  posterity.     His  tragedy  of  Tny- 
S8TE8  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian.    That  judicious  critic  does  not  hesitate  to 
aay,  that  it  may  be  opposed  to  the  best  productions  of  the  Greek  stage.   Jam  Variiy 
Thyette*  cuilibet  Graecorum  comparari  potest,    Varius  lived  in  high  favour  at  the 
court  of  Augustus.     After   the  death  of  Virgil,  he  was  joined   with  Plotius  and 
Tttcca  to  revise  the  works  of  that  admirable   poet.     The  Varus  of  Virgil,  so  often 
celebrated  in  the  Pastorals,  was,  notwithstanding  what  some  of  the  commentatora 
have  said,  a  different  person  from  Varius,  the  author  of  Thycsites. 
Sec.  XIII.  CaJ  The  rural  delight  of  Virgil  is  described  by  himself:  • 
Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnea; 
Flumina  ainem,  sylvasque  inglorios.    O  ubi  caropi, 
Sperchiusqae,  ct  yirginibns  baccbata  Lacsenia 
^aygeta !  O  qnis  me  gelidis  sub  montibus  Hcmi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbr&  ? 

«  GEORGiciL,Ub.ii.ver.i85. 
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Me  nay  the  lowly  ▼•!«■  anil  woodUod  please^ 

Aad  winding  rivers,  and  ingtorioni  ease ; 

O  that  1  wanderM  by  Sperchint'a  flood. 

Or  on  TayKctot*  sacred  top  1  stood  ! 

Who  in  cool  Hsmas*  vales  ny  limbi  will  lay. 

And  in  th«  darkest  tbicket  bide  from  day !        Whartos's  TiKG. 
Besides  tbis  poetical  retreat,  wbich  bis  imnfination  conld  rommand  at  any  time, 
Virgil  had  a  real  and  dclifbtfnl  ▼iiUnear  Naples,  where  be  composed  bis  Georgies, 
and  wrote  part  of  ihe  JEneid. 

Ch)  When  Augnstut,  or  any  eminent  citiaen,  distingnishcd  by  bis  pa^lic  merit, 
appeared  in  the  theatre,  the  people  testified  their  joy  by  acclamations,  and  nn- 
bounded  applause.  It  is -recorded  by  Horace,  that  Mcccnos  received  tbatpnMie 
honour. 

Dntns  in  tbentro 
Cnm  tibi  plansns. 
Care  Mccenas  eqnes,  ot  patemi 
Flnminis  ripe,  simnl  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laades  tibi  Yaticani 

Montis  imago.  Lib.  i.  ode  ^o. 

Wben  Virgil  Appeared,  the  audience  paid  the  same  compliment  to  a  man  whose 
poetry  adorned  the  Roman  story.  Tbc  letters  from  Aogastus,  which  are  mentioned 
in  this  passage,  hare  perished  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  literature. 

^eJPompooius  Secundos  was  of  consnlBrrank,and  an  eminent  writer  of  tragedy. 
See  Annals,  b.  ii.  s.  13.  His  life  was  written  by  Pliny  the  elder,  whose  nephew 
mentions  the  fact  (book  iii.  rpist.  s  )  and  says  it  was  a  tribute  to  friendship.  Qnin- 
tiliao  pronounces  him  the  best  of  all  the  dramatic  poets  whom  he  had  seen  j  though 
the  critics  irbose  judgment  was  matured  by  years,  did  not  think  him  sufficiently  tra- 
gical. They  admitted,  however,  that  bis  erudition. was  considerable,  and  t^e  lieanty 
of  bis  composition  surpassed  all  bis  cotemporaries.  E&rum^  qtios  viderim^  Umg9 
princep*  Pomponiut  Secundus^  quern  tenet  pttrmm  iragicum  putabant^  erads/aene  nc  n»- 
torepraestare  conjittbanlur.     Lib.  x.  cap.  1 . 

(dj  Quintilian  makes  honourable  okention  of  Domitios  Afer.  He  says,  when  b*- 
was  a  boy,  the  speeches  of  that  orator  for  Volnsenus  Catnlus  were  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Et  nokis  puerii  insignes  pro  Voltueno  CatuU  Domitii  Afti  orati^mes  fen- 
hantur.  Lib.  x.  cap  I.  He  adds,  in  another. part  of  the  same  chapter,  thai  JDo- 
mitins  Afer  and  Julius  Africaous  were,  of  all  the  orators  who  flourished  in  bis  time, 
without  comparison  the  best.  But  Afer  stands  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of 
bis  diction,  and  the  rhetorical  art  which  he  has  displayed  in  all  his  compositions. 
You  would  Dot  scruple  to  rank  him  among  the  ancient  orators.  Ecrum  qt»»  mde- 
rimy  D^mititu  Jfer  et  Julim$  Secundus  Ungt  prtr$tantU$im.  Verbormm  arte  iUe^  et 
toto  genere  dictndi  praf<erendMt^  et  quern  in  nuwtere  teterum  iecare  non  timtae.  Lib.  x. 
cap.  1.  Quintilian  relates,  that  in  a  conversation  which  be  had  when  a  yon^ 
man,  be  asked  Domitius  Afer  what  poet  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  next  to  Homer  ? 
Tbc  answer  was,  Virgil  it  undoubtedly  the  tecvnd  epic  poety  but  he  is  nearer  te  tke/rst 
than  to  the  third,  Utar  enim  verbis^  quae  ex  Afro  Domitio  Juvenis  aecepi ;  qui  mihi 
interroganti,  quern  Hamero  crederet  ntaximi  accedert :  Secundus,  inquit^  est  VkrgUisu^ 
propior  tamen  primo  quam  tertio.  Lib. x.  c.  I.  We  may  believe  that  Quintilian 
thought  highly  of  the  man  whose  judgment  he  cites  as  an  authority.  Quintilian, 
however,  had  in  view  nothing  but  the  talents  of  this  celebrated  orator.  Tacitus, 
as  a  moral  historian, looked  at  the  character  of  the  man.  He  introdocea  him  on 
the  stsge  of  public  business  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  nnd  there  represents  him  in 
baste  to  advance  himself  by  any  kind  of  crime.  Quoquo  facinore  prepems  clan 
cere.  He  tells  us,  in  the  same  passage  (Annals,  b.  iv.  s.  S9.),  that  Tiberius  pco> 
nou|iccd  bim  an  orator  in  his  own  righ^  sue  jure  dtMrtnm,    Afer  died  Im  the  ftiga 
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•f  Nero,  A.  V.  C.  813,  A.  D.  59.  Id  relatidgr  his  deaths  Tacitas  observes,  that  he 
raised  himself  by  his  eloqaen^e  to  the  first  civil  honours  ;  bat  he  does  not  dismiss 
hiin  withont  condemoing  his  morals.    Anoals,  b.  xiv.  s.  19. 

fej  We  find  io  the  Aonsls  and  the  History  of  Tacitiis,  a  oomber  of  instances  to 
jBStify  the  sentiments  of  Maternns.  The  rich  found  it  necessary  to  bequeath  part 
of  their  substance  to  the  prince,  in  order  to  secure  the  remainder  for  their  families. 
For  the  same  reason,  Agricola  made  Domitian  joint  heir  with  his  wife  and  daaghter. 
Life  of  Agricola,  section  43. 

CfJ  By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  crown,  when  fairly  earned  by  virtue,  waa 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  another  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  his 
Cither.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  Cicero  says,  plainly  intimated,  that  commendation 
was  a  tribute  due  to  departed  virtue.  A  crown  was  given  n«Jt  only  to  him  who 
earned  it,  but  also  to  the  father,  who  gave  birth  to  distinguished  merit.  Ilia  jam 
ngnijicalio  tstf  laudis  omamenta  ad  mortuot  pertinere ,  guodcorouam  virtute  partam^ 
€t  ei  gui  pepetisset^  et  ejus  parentis  sine  fraude  Ux  impotitam  eMejubet.  De  Legibus, 
lib.  ii.  s.  94.  This  is  the  reward  to  which  Maternus  aspires  ;  and  that,  being 
granted,  he  desires,  as  Horace  did  before  him,  to  wave  the  pomp  of  fnneral 
ceremonies. 

Absint  inani  fnnerc  nvnise, 
Loctusque  turpes  et  qnerimonic; 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulchri 

M itte  supervacuos  honores.        Lib.  ii.  ode  80. 
My  friends,  the  «foneral  sorrow  spare. 
The  plaintive  song,  and  tender  tear ; 
Nor  let  the  voice  of  grief  profane. 
With  loud  laments,  the  solemn  scene ; 
Nor  oVr  your  poet^s  empty  nrn 

With  useless  idle  sorrow  monrn.  Francis's  Horace. 

Sbc.  ^V.  CaJ  Vipstanius  Messala  commanded  a  legion,  and,  at  the  head  of  it« 
treat  over  to  Vespasian^s  party  in  the  contention  with  Vitellius,  He  was  a  man  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  equal  merit ;  the  only  one,  says  Tacitus,  who  entered  into 
that  war  from  motives  of  virtue.  Legioni  Vipttanius  Muiala  praeerat^  clarh  majori' 
huSf  egregiua  ipse,  et  qui  tolus  ad  id  beUum  arttt  bonas  atiulisaet.  Hist,  lib.iii.  s.  9. 
He  was  brother  to  Regtilns,  the  vile  informer,  who  has  been  mentioned.  See  Life 
of  Agricola,  section  9.  note  {a J,  and  this  tract,  s.  19.  note  fbj.  Messala,  we  are 
told  by  Tacitus,  before  he  had  attained  the  senatorian  age,  acquired  great  fame  by 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  profligate  brother  with  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  family 
affection.  MAgnam  eo  die  pietatis  eloquentiaque  famam  Vipstaniut  Meawla  adeptus 
est }  nondum  $enatoria  aetatey  aueus pro  fratre  Aquilio  Regulo  deprecan.  Hist.  lib.  iv. 
a.  49.  Since  Messala  has  now  joined  the  company,  the  Dialogue  takes  a  new  turn, 
«nd,H>y  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  slides  intqtbe  question  concerning  the  causes 
ef  the  decline  of  eloquence. 

CbJ  This  is  probably  the  same  Asiaticus,  who,  in  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  fought  on  the  sideof  Vindcx.  See  Hist  b.  ii.  s.  94.  Biography  was,  in  that 
evil  period,  a  tribute  paid  by  the  friends  of  departed  merit,  and  the  only  kind  of 
writing,  in  which  men  could  dare  faintly  to  utter  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  virtue 
and  pablic  liberty. 

CcJ  lu  the  declamations  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  we  have  abundant  examples 
.•f  these  scholastic  exercises,  which  Juvenal  has  placed  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
£t  nos  ergo  nianum  ferule  subduximus,  et  nos 
Consilium  dedimns  Syllie,  privatus  ut  alt  am 
Dorrairet.  SAT.i.  ver.  15. 

ProvokM  by  these  incorrigible  fools, 
I  left  declaiming  in  pedantic  schools; 
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Where,  with  men^bajs,  I  strove  to  get  reab«n, 
Advitinfc  Sylla  to  a  private  fova.  *  DAT  Deal's  Juvu  a&. 
Sbc.  XV.  (a J  The  eloquence  of  Cieero,  and  the  emnest  oratoie  •#  that  afr, 
war  preferred  by  all  mea  pf  aoaod  j«df  nent  to  the  aonatoral  aad  aicctcd  flt|lc 
that  prevailed  aader  the  emperort.  Qniotilian  f  ivca  a  decided  opioioa.  Ciccro» 
he  tayt,  was  allowed  to  be  the  wifainf  orator  of  his  ttne,  and  his  oaaie,  with  poi' 
terity,4t  not  so  roach  that  of  a  oiaa,  as  of  eloquence  itself.  Qicere  mm  mmeritvak 
kominihut  aetatis  »uae  regnare  in  judicii*  dictui  e$t :  apndpMttros  vtw  id  e&nfecmtuM^  at 
Cicero  jam  eon  /lomiau,  aed  eloquentiae  uomen  hmbeatwr.  Lib.  x.  cap.  I.  Ptiay  the 
yoaofrr  professed  that  Cicero  was  the  orator  with  whom  be  aspired  to  enter  into 
aooipetition.  Not  ruiitent  with  the  eluquence  of  his  own  tiroes,  he  held  it  ahsard 
■ut  to  foHow  the  best  examples  of  a  former  age.  Eat  eana  miki  eum  Cicerone  oesw- 
iatioy  nee  sum  amttntua  eloquent  id  eaecult  noetri,  Nmm  stMltietimmm  ermdo^  ad  «i« 
tandum  am  optima  qwuqn^  praeponere.    Lib.  i.  epist.  S. 

(bj  Nicetes  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  aad  a  rhetorician  in  great  celebrity.  8c- 
■eca  says  (Controversiarom,  lib.  iv.  cap.  95),  that  his  scholars,  content  with  hear- 
ln|^  their  master,  bad  no  ambition  to  be  heard  themselves.  PKny  tbe  yonagcr, 
anonir  the  commendations  which  he  bestows  on  a  friend,  mentions,  as  a  praise* 
worthy  part  of  his  character,  that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Qaintiliao  sad 
Nicetes  Sacerdos,  of  whom  Pliny  himself  was  at  that  time  a  constant  follower. 
Erat  non  etudiorum  taniuMf  verum  eiiam  eimdioaorum  atttan/i«sMia#,  ac  prope  quotidit 
adaudiendosy  quoa  tune  ego  /requentmbtuu,  Quimiiiianum  et  Nieeten  SaeerdotemfVeU' 
iitahat.     Lib.vi  epist.  6- 

fc)  Mitylene  was  the  chief  city  of  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  intb«  JEfean  Sea,  aesr 
the  coast  of  Asia.  The  place  at  thi«  day  is  called  Metelin^  sdbject  to  the  Tarkish 
dominion.  Epkenu  was  ncity  of  lonia^  in  the  LesserAsia,  now  called  Ajaloue  by 
the  Turks,  who  are  masters  of  the  place. 

(d)  Donitios  Afcraad  Julius  Africaoua  have  been  already  mentioned,  section  13, 
note  (cQ.  Both  are  highly  praised  by  Qaintilian.  For  Asinins  Pollio,  se^  a.  is, 
•ote  (e), 

Ste.  XVI.  (a)  Quintilian  pats  the  same  questiav  \  and,  aceordiofc  to  bim,  De- 
Aosthenea  .is  the  last  of  the  ancients  among  the  Greeks,  as  Cicero  is  among  the  Ro* 
mans.    SeeQuiatilian,  lib.  viii.  cap.  5. 

(bJ  The  siege  of  Troy  is  supposed  to  have  been  broogbt  to  a  conclnaioa  elevea 
bnndred  and  ninety  three  years  before  the  Christian  sera.  From  that  time  to  the 
sixth  year  of  Vespasian  (A.  U.  C.  898),  when  this  Dialogue  was  had,  the  number 
of  years  that  Intervened  was  about  1368 ;  a  period  which,  with  propriety  may  be 
aaid  tu  be  little  less  than  1 300  years, 

(cj  Demosthenes  dird,  before  Christ  399  years,  A.  U.  C.  439.  From  that  time 
to  the  sixth  of  Vespasian,  A.  U.  C.  898,  the  intervening  space  was  about  396  yesfs. 
A  per  calls  it  little  more  than  400  years  j  but  in  a  conversation,  piece  strict  accuracy 
is  not  tu  be  expected. 

(dj  lu  the  rnde  state  of  astronomy,  which  prevailed  during  many  ages  of  the 
wlvUI,  it  was  natural  that  maukiad  should  'differ  in  their  computatlcm  of  time.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i.  and  Pliny  the  elder,  HIk 
vii.  s.  48,  measured  time  by  the  new  moons.  Some  called  tlie  summer  wne  yesr, 
and  the  winter  another.  At  first  thirty  days  were  a  lunar  year  ;  three,  four,  and 
six  mouths  rcre  afterwards  added,  and  hence  in  the  Egyptian  chronology  the  vast 
number  of  years  from  the  beginniog  of  the  world.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
the  Egyptians,  in  piocess  of  lime,  formed  the  idea  of  (he  solar  or  solstitial  year^ 
subdivided  into  twelve  months.  The  Roman  year  at  first  was  lunar,  consisting, ia 
the  time  of  Romulus,  often  months.  Numa  Pompilins  added  two.  Mea  saw  a 
diversity  in  the  seasbns,  and  wirhiiig  to  know  the  caoae,  began  at  length,  to  per- 
c«^ive  that  the  distance  or  proximity  of  tfat  son  occaiioiicd  the  varioaa  operations  of 
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natare ;  hot  it  was  long  before  the  space  of  time,  whereiti  tbat  lomini^ry  performs 
bis  course  throofh  the  lodiac,  and  returns  to  the  point  from  which  be  set  out,  was 
called  a  year.  The  great  year  (^afiniM  mff^t»^»  or  the  Platonic  year,  is  th« 
apace  of  time,  wherein  tl|e  seven  planets  complete  their  revolutions,  and  all  set  out 
^ain  from  the  same  point  of  the  heavens  where  their  course  began  before.  Matbe- 
naticians  have  been  much  divided  in  their  calcniations.  Brotier  observes,  that  Ric- 
cioli  makes  the  great  year  85,980  solar  years  ;  Tycho  Brahe,  25,816  j  and  Csssini, 
94,800.  Cicero  expressly  calls  it  a  period  of  l a, 954  years.  Horum  annQrum,  quos 
in /a»tu  habenusf  MAGNUS  annat  dttodecim  milUa  nonagentos  quinquaginta  quatuor 
amplectitur  soUtUiales  sciiic€t.  For  a  full  and  accurate  dissertation  on  the  annus 
]|ACNU8,seethe  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  LettreSytom.,3cvii.4to  edit.  p.  89 

Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  relates  a  fact  not  universally  known.  H< 
mentions  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  mission,  dated  Peking^  25th  OctQ-i 
ber  1785,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  month  of  March  preceding,  when  Jupi« 
ter.  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury  were  in  conjunction,  the  Chinese  mathematicians 
fancied  that  an  approximation  of  Saturn  was  near  at  hand,  and,  in  that  persuasion, 
congratulated  the  emperor  Yong-tchino  on  the  renovation  of  the  world,  whicli, 
vas  shortly  to  take  place  The  emperor  received  the  addresses  of  the  nobility,  and 
gave  credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  in  all  his  public  edicts.  Meanwhile, 
J^atAer  Keglar  endeavoured  to  undeceive  the  emperor,  and  to  convince  him  tbat 
the  whole  was  a  mistake  of  the  Chinese  mathematicians:  but  he  tiied  in  vain  ^  flat- 
tery succeeded  at  court,  and  triumphed  over  truth. 

CeJ  The  argument  is  this  :  If  the  great  year  is  the  measure  of  time  ^  then,  as  it 
consists,  according  to  Cicero,  of  18,954  solar  years,  the  whole  being  divided  by 
twelve,  every  month  of  the  great  year  would  bQ  clearly  108O  years.  According  to 
that  calculation,  Demosthenes  not  only  lived  in  the  same  year  with  the  persons  en-> 
gaged  in  the  Dialogue,  but,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  same  month.  These  are  the 
months  to  which  Virgil  alludes  in  the  fourth  eclogue  : 

Incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 

Sec.  XVIL  (^a^  Menenius  Agrippa  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  251.  la  less  than  ten 
years  afterwards,  violent  dissensions  broke  out  between  the  patrician  order  and  the 
common  people,  who  complained  tbat  they  were  harassed  and  oppressed  by  their  a^ 
Huent  creditors.  One  Sicinius  was  their  factious  demagogue.  He  told  thtm,  that 
it  was  in  vain  they  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  since  they  were  no  better  than 
flaves  and  prisoners  at  Rome.  He  added,  tbat  men  are  born  equal ;  that  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  the  common  birth  right  of  all,  and  an  agrarian  law  was  necessary  * 
that  they  groaned  under  a  load  of  debts  and  taxes ;  and  that  a  lasy  and  corrupt  aris. 
tocracy  battened  at  ease  on  the  spoils  of  their  labour  and  industry.  By  the  advice 
•f  this  incendiary,  the  discontented  citixens  made  a  secession  to  the  Mova  Sacer, 
about  three  miles  ont  of  the  city.  The  fathers,  in  the  meantime,  were  covered  with 
consternation.  In  order,  however,  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  they  die* 
patched  Menenius  Agrippa  to  their  camp.  In  the  rude  unpolished  style  of  the 
times  Cpriseo  iZ/o  dicendi  et  horrido  modo,  says  Livy),  that  orator  told  them :  *'  At  the 
time  when  the  p^^wert  of  man  did  not,  as  at  present,  cOi4>perate  to  one  useful  end, 
and  the  members  of  the  human  body  had  their  separate  interest,  their  factions,  and 
cabals  ;  it  was  agreed  among  them,  that  the  belly  maintained  itself  by  their  toil  and 
labour,  enjoying,  in  the  middle  of  all,  a  state  of  calm  repose,  pampered  with  laxu- 
ries,  and  gratiied  with  every  kind  of  pleasure.  A  conspiracy  followed,  and  the  se-  . 
veral  members  of  the  body  took  the  covenant.  The  hand  would  no  longer  admi- 
nister food  ;  the  mouth  would  not  accept  it,  and  the  droggery  of  mastication  was 
too  much  for  the  teeth.  They  continued  in  this  resolution,  determined  to  starve  the 
TREASURY  of  the  body,  till  they  began  to  feel  the  consequences  of  their  Ill-advised 
revolt.  Their  several  members  lost  their  former  vigour,  and  the  whole  body  was 
falling  into  a  rapid  decline.    It  was  then  seen  that  the  belly  was  formed  for  thsi 
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food  of  ibe  whole;  that  it  WM  by  no  ncaos  luy,  idle,  and  iiucfive  ^  b«t,  whHoif 
was  properly  sapporled,  took  care  to  diatribate  Boarisbaieiit  to  every  part,  aod  bar* 
isf  digested  the  tapplies,  filled  the  Tetas  with  pore  aad  wholesome  blood.**  The 
onalogy,  which  this  fable  bore  to  tbesedltioo  of  the  Rooiaii  people,  waso*- 
dcrstood  aad  felt.  The  discontented  mnltitadessw  that  the  state  of  man  described 
by  Meneaina,  was  like  to  an  innrreetion.  They  retorned  to  Rome,  and  snbmittcd 
to  Icfal  government.  Ttmp&n^  qw  in  komine  smi,  ut  avae,  ostnia  m  mnnm  evmentit- 
hmUf  Md  tingnlis  wtembrit  $unm  emiqmt  eomilimm^  gums  termojutrat^  indigwaias  reUqnat 
f9Tt99y  «ti4  card,  tmo  labcre^  ae  mmuterio^  ventri  omnia  quteri ;  eenf rrsi  in  mtdio  qmif 
trnm^nikii  alindy  qnam  datis  voiuptatihu/hu  ^  conspiraste  inde^  no  manug  adotdknm 
Jerrentf  nee  o9  aeciperet  datnrn^  nee  denies  eonjicereni.  Hoc  trd  d«M  vntrem  fami 
demare  vellenty  ipsa  aad  memhra,  totumqne  eorpua  ad  extremam  tabem  teniete.  Inde 
mpparuittej  ventris  qnoque  hand  eegne  minitterium  esse  j  nee  nutgis  aii  qnam  aifere  emm ; 
reddeniem  in  omnes  corporis  partes  Aaac,  quo  vivimus  vigemusque,  divisum^  parittr  m 
veaot,  flMi^arasicoii/ee^o  eibo  sangninem.  Livy,  lib.  ii.  s.  39.  St.  Paul  baa  made  ase 
•fa  similar  armament  ;  ^<Tbe  body  is  not  one  member,  bat  many ;  if  the  foot  shall' 
nay.  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body  $  Is  it,  therefore,  not  of  the' 
body  ?  and  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body:  is 
it,  therefore,  not  of  the  body  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hear* 
inf  ?  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  But  now  hath  God  set 
the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  if  they 
were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet' 
but  one  body  :  snd  the  eye  cannot  say  onto  the  handy  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor 
ngain,  the  head  to  the  feet,  1  have  no  need  of  yon.  And  whether  one  member  suf- 
fer, all  the  members  suffer  with  it  j  or  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  asembcro 
rejoice  with  it.**  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  chap.  xii.  This  reasoning  of  9r. 
Paul  merits  the  attention  of  those  friends  of  Innovation,  who  are  not  content  with 
the  station  in  which  God  has  placed  them,  and,  therefore,  object'  to  all  eubwdina- 
tion,  all  ranks  in  society. 

fbj  Cesar  the  dictator  was,  as  the  poet  expresses  it,  graced  with  both  Minervns. 
Qointilian  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  devoted  bis  whole  time  to  the  profeasion  of ' 
eloquence,  he  would  have  been  the  great  rival  of  Cicero.    The  energy  of  his  Ian. ' 
fuage,  his  strength  of  conception,  and  his  power  over  the  pamions,  were  so  striking, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  harangued  with  the  same  spirit  that  he  fought.    Cosms 
vera  Cwsar  si/oro  tantnm  taeassety  non  alius  ex  neslris  contra  Ciceronem  naminaretmr.  ' 
Tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen^  ea  eoneitatio^  ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse^  quo  heliaeitt ' 
appareat.  Lib.  x  cap.  i.    To  speak  of  Cicero  in  this  place,  were  to  hold  a  candle  to 
the  son.    It  will  be  snAcieat  to  refer  to  Qointilian,  who  in  the  chapter  above  cited 
has  drawn  a  beautiful  parallel  between  him  and  Domostheoes.    The  Roman  orator, 
he  admits,  improved  himself  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  best  models  of  Greece.    He  ' 
attained  the  warmth  and  the  sublime  of  Demosthenes,  the  harmony  of  Plato,  and  ' 
the  sweet  flexibility  of  Isocrates.    His  own  native  genius  supplied  the  rest.    Ha 
was  not  content,  as  Pindar  expresses  it,  to  collect  the  drops  that  rained  down  from 
heaven,  but  had  in  himself  the  living  fountain  of  that  copious  flow,  and  that  sah« 
lime,  that  pathetic  energy,  which  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  bounty  of  Provi.  ' 
deuce,  thst  in  one  man  eloquence  might  exert  all  her  powers.    Nam  mihi  videtur 
Jdareus  TuHlus^  cum  se  totum  ad  imitationem  Gracorum  contuiisset,  ^jgSnxisse  vim  De^ 
mosthenis^  copiam  Plalonis^  Jueunditatem  Isocratis,    Nee  vero  quod  in  qmque  epti^ 
mumj^t  studio  eonsecutus  est  tantum,  sedplurimas  velpotius  omnu  ex  se  ipso  frirtutes 
0Xiulit  immortalis  ingenii  beatissimd  uhertate.    Nem  enimpluvias  Cut  ait  FindansJ 
aquas  eolligity  sed  vivo  gurgite  exundat,  done  quodam  providentim  genitusjjm  quo  wee 
suae  eloquential  experiretur.  Lib.  x.  cap  l. 

CeJ  Marcus  Ccllns  Rufns,  in  the  judgment  of  Qnintilian,  was  an  orator  of  oon* 
aidcrabic  genlua.    In  the  condoct  of  a  prowcntion,  be  was  remarkable  for  a  certain 
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vrbanity,  that  gKwe  a  secret  cbwm  to  hit  wbole  ipeecb.  It  is  to  b«  resetted  thai 
be  was  not  a  man  of  better  coodact  and  longer  life.  Multum  ingenii  in  Ctelio,  et  pr«- 
ctpa^  t«  aeeutaiuh  mmlto  urbanitoM^  d^imt^me  vir^  eui  4t  mens  meli&r^  et  vita  longiar 
€omHgi$9€t.  Qaiot.  lib.  x.cap.  i.  His  letters  to  Cicero  make  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Epistolm  ad  FumiUarei.  Yelleins  Paterculus  says  of  him,  that  bis  style  of  elo. 
<|oence  and  bis  ctst  of  mind  bore  a  resemblance  to  Cario,  hot  raised  him  abore  that 
Mictions  orato^.  Bis  fenias  for  mischief  and  evil  deeds  was  not  inferior  to  Curio» 
and  his  motives  were  strong  and  argent,  since  his  furtuoe  was  worse  than  eyen  his 
frame  of  mind.  Marcus  Cstliasi  vir  s/ofaio  animoqut  Curieni  similUmus,  sed  in  utro- 
^us  perfietier  \  nee  mimu  ingeniosk  neqnamy  cum  ne  in  modicd  quidem  servari  posset, 
iluippepeJ&rilU  res  famiiiaris,  quam  mens.    Veil.  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  68. 

Licioias  Macer  Calvusy  we  are  told  by  Seneca,  maintaiaed  a  long  but  nnjost  con* 
teation  with  Cicero  himself  for  the  palm  of  eloqaence.  He  was  a  warm  and  vehement 
accaser,  insomach  that  Vatinios,  though  defended  by  Cicero,  interrupted  Calvos  la 
the  oiiddleof  his  speech,  and  said  to  the  jadges,  "  Though  this  man  has  a  torrent 
of  words,  does  it  follow  that  I  mast  be  condemned  ?  Cahus  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquis' 
eimam  litem  deprincipatu  elequentim  habuU  ;  et  usque  eo  violentus  aecusator  et  eonci" 
tatusfuit^  ut  in  media  aetione  ejus  surgeret  Vatinius  reus,  et  exclamaret^  Rogo  voSfju* 
dseeSf  si  iste  disertusest^  ideome  damnari  oportet  ?  Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1$. 
Cicero  coaldaot  dread  bim  as  a  rival,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed,  that  he  ha* 
drawn  his  character  with  an  impartial  hand.  Calvns  was  an  orator  more  improved 
by  literatare  than  Curio.  He  spoke  with  accuracy,  aad  in  his  composition  shewed 
great  taste  and  deKcacy  $  but,  labouring  to  reftne  his  language,  he  was  too  atten- 
tive to  Utile  niceties.  He  wished  to  make  no  bad  blood,  and  he  lost  the  good.  Hia 
atyle  was  polished  with  timid  caption  ;  but  while  it  pleased  the  ear  of  the  learned,  tha 
apiril  evaporated*  and  of  course  made  no  impression  in  the  forum,  which  is  the  (bestra 
of  eloquence.  Ad  Calvum  renertamury  qui  orator  fuisset  cum  Uteris  eruditior  quam 
Curi^y  turn  etiom  aecuratius  quoddam  dicendif  et  exquisitius  afferebat  genus ;  quod 
fuamquam  scienter  eieganterque  tractabat^  aiiataia  tamen  inquirensin  se,  atque  ipsetese 
ekeereanSj  metuensque  ne  uitiosum  coiUgeret^  etiom  verum  sanguinem  deperdebat* 
itaque^fus  oratio  nimid  religiene  attenuata,  doetis  et  attenti  oudientibus  erat  illustris^ 
m  multitudine  oatesi,  etaforo,  cui  nata  eloquentia  esty  devorabatur.  De  Claris  Orat. 
s.  ass.  QnintiHan  says,  there  were,  who  preferred  him  to  all  the  orators  of  his  time. 
Others  were  of  opinion  that,  by  being  too  severe  a  critic  on  himself,  he  polished 
too  much,  and  grew  weak  by  refinement.  But  bis  manner  was  grave  and  solid  ;  his 
style  was  chaste,  and  often  animated.  To  be  thoaght  a  man  of  attic  eloquence 
was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  If  he  had  lived  to  see  his  error,  and  to  give  to  hia 
eloquence  a  true  and  perfect  form,  not  by  retrenching  (for  there  was  nothing  to  be 
lakcDaway)^  but  by  adding  certain  qoalitice  that  were  wanted,  he  would  have  reached 
the  summit  of  his  art.  By  a  premature  death  his  fame  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Invent  qui  Calvum  prc^errent  omnibus  ;  inveni  qui  eontrd  crederent  earn,  nimid  contra 
$e  eahmnidf  verum  sanguinem  perdidtsse,  Sed  est  et  sancta  et  gravis  oratie,  et  casli" 
futuy  et  frequenter  vehemens  quoque.  Imitator  est  autem  Attieorum ;  fecit  que  iUi  pro- 
perata  mors  injuriam,  si  quid  adjecturusy  non  si  quid  detracturusfuit.  Quiniil.  lib. 
X.  cap.  1. 

C4J  This  was  the  Ihmoos  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  stood  forth  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  delivered  his  country  from  the  usurpation  of  Julius  Cssar.  Cicero  de- 
scribes him  in  that  great  tragic  scene,  brandishiag  his  bloody  dagger,  and  calling 
on  Cicero  by  name,  to  tell  him  that  his  country  was  free.  Cofsare  interfecto,  statim 
eruentum  cdtk  exiollens  Marcus  Brutus  pugiemem,  Ciceronem  nominaiim  exclamavit^ 
mtque  ei  recuperatem  liberatem  est  gratulatus.  Philipic.  ii.  9^98.  The  late  Doctor 
Akcnaide  baa  retouched  this  passage  with  all  the  colours  of  a  sublime  imagination. 
..  |>ook  then  abroad  tbroagli  nature,  through  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamant iue  spheres. 
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WheeliBf  oMbftkra  tliroQfb  tbc  void  ifMa6M», 

And  speak,  O  mas!  doMtliitc«pacioMacc«e 

Wicb  htir  tkat  kYndllB;  majesty  dilate  ' 

Thy  BtroDif  coaceptioiiy  as  when  Brafas  rate 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  C«sar*s  hie^ 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and  bis  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  ioire 

When  i^ilt  brings  down  the  thnnder,  catTd  almd 

On  Tally's  Name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  Father  of  his  Conntry  hail ! 

For,  lo !  the  tyrant  pit>stmte  in  the  dnst. 

And  Rome  again  is  free,  Pi^sAsiiABi  of  Imao.  b.  f .  vvr.  48f. 

According  to  Qnintilisn,  Brntus  was  litter  forpbiloaophiral  specniationty  and  boeikt 
of  moral  theory,  than  for  the  career  of  public  oratory.  In  tbefdrmer  ha  was  cqnal 
to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  his  snbject ;  yon  clearly  saw  thai  he  balieved  what  ht 
said.  Fgrtghuveto  mvltoque  quam  in  crotionihu  prnstantitr  Brmtut,  mfheii  panitri 
reruM ;  tcias  eum  ientire  qmm  diciL  Qnintil.  lib.  x.  cap.  1. 
-    For  Asinins  Pollio  and  Messala,  see  section  sil.  note  fej. 

ft)  HiHinsand  Pansa  were  consnis  A.  U.  C.711 ;  befbrc  theCbristiam  mm,  49i 
In  this  year,  the  famons  frt;»/r  league y  called  the  TaiVMTiKATS,  was  formed  be- 
tween Aagnstns,  Lepidns,  and  Antony.  The  proicripiion^  or  the  list  of  thone  wb« 
wete  doomed  to  die  for  the  crime  of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  llbetty,  was  alao  aettled^ 
and  Cicero  was  one  of  the  number.  A  bnnd  of  nssasslns  went  in  quest  of  kirn  t# 
his  villa,  called  Atiura^  near  the  sea-shore.  Their  leader  was  one  PoplRns  Lmnas^ 
a  military  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  With  anecesa  in  a  capital 
cause.  They  overtook  Cicero  In  his  litter.  He  commanded  his  senraiits  to  aet  him 
down,  and  make  no  reslstaiice ;  then  looking  upon  his  esecutioDcrs  with  a  prLsema 
and  firmness  which  almost  daunted  tbem,  and  thrusting  his  neck  na  fetwmii  aa  ha 
rould  out  of  the  litter,  he  bade  them  do  their  ftwky  and  take  what  eAey  wemiei* 
The  murderers  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands.  Popillna  nndcftoolt  to  coa« 
Tey  tbem  to  Rome,  as  tbe  most  agreeable  present  to  Antony,  without  fciicting  em 
the  infamy  qf  carrying  that  heady  which  had  eated  hie  own.  He  found  Antony  in  tht 
forum,  and,  upon  shewing  the  spoils  which  be  brought,  waa  rewarded  on  the  spat 
%ith  the  honour  ^fa  croioa,  and  ahant  eight  thofUand  ponnde  etwrUng,  Antony  otdeied 
the  head  to  be /red  npen  the  rottra^  Between  th^  two  hands ;  a  sad  spectacle  to  thn 
people,  who  beheld  those  mangled  members,  which  used  to  exert  tbemselTca,  hem 
that  place,  in  defeace  of  tbe  lives,  tbe  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  Rome.  Cicera 
was  killed  on  tbe  seventh  of  December,  ubout  ten  days  from  the  settlement  of  the 
triumvirate,  after  he  had  lived  eitftf^tkree  yean^  eieven  menthe^  andjtee  daye.  See 
Middleton^s  Life  of  Cicero,  4to  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  495  to  496.  Velteius  Patercnins,  af- 
ter mentioning  Cicero^s  death,  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  indignatton,  that  almost 
redeems  the  character  of  that  time-serving  writer.  He  iays  to  Antony,  in  a  spirited 
apostrophe,  Too  have  no  reason  to  esolt  $  yon  have  falned  no  point  by  pnyinif  the 
assassia,  who  stopped  that  eloquent  month,  and  cut  off  that  illmtriona  head.  Teft 
have  paid  the  wages  of  murder,  and  you  have  destroyed  a  consul  who  waa  the  cnn- 
aervator  of  the  commonwealth.  By  that  act  yon  delivered  Cicero  from  a  distracted 
world,  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  from  a  Kfo  which,  nnder  yonr  nanrpn* 
tion,  would  have  been  worse  than  death.  His  foma  was  not  to  be  crushed  :  the  glory  of 
his  actions  and  his  eloquence  still  remains,  and  yon  have  railed  it  higher  than  ever. 
He  lives,  and  will  continue  to  live  in  every  age  aud  nntion.  Posterity  will  admhe 
and  venerate  the  torrent  of  eloquence  which  he  poured  out  against  yonnelf,  and  will 
for  ever  execrate  the  horrible  murder  which  yon  committed.  Hihii  tamen  4ftffi» 
Marce  Antoni  Ccogit  enim  exeedere  propatitiformam  operi*  trumpene  animo  me  pectere 
imdignatioj :  nihU^  inqmam^  egieti-,  wtereedem  terteitieeimi  erie,  ft  ckritsimi  capitie 
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4i9€i$9i  iMiM^Cfid* ;  aueioramenUpufun^M  mi  emutnaieriM  fuaudam  fttpmblie^c  tan* 
Hpii  eoimi/it  initoMdo  neetm,  RtipmiHti  im  Mmco  Cic^r^ni  Utemm  tomeitam^  tt  mtm» 
ttm  stnilemy  tt  vUam  mi$€rwrtm  te  ptimeify  ftMm  mh  U  it  immviro  mortem.  Famam 
verOf  gUriampte /ttttarum  ttf^wt  dietofum  adte  non  abttuliwtiy  ut  atueerit.  FiviV,  vi* 
vetqmeper  ommimm  twcmlwum  memoHam  ;  ommioqne  pottwiUu  iUku  in  l«  tcripta  mita* 
^iimr,  Anmi  m  eum  factum  fgeeraiUur.  Veil.  Ptotafc.  lib.  ii.  s.  66. 
•  (X)  Bftwcca  tbe  contnlsMp  of  As^aitnBy  vhich  be^ii  inuBedifttety  after  the  4e* 
•Inictioa  of  Hirtins  and  Ponea,  A.  U.  €.711,  and  the  deatli  of  that  enperor,  which 
was  A.  U.  7679  fifty*tix  yean  iotenrened,  and  to  theeisth  of  Veepaeian  (A.  U.  C.  89e)> 
abont  118  yean.  For  the  sake  of  a  ronnd  nnnbcr,  it  is  called  in  the  Dialogue  a 
apace  of  190  years. 

fgj  Jnltns  Cesar  landed  in  Britain  in  tbe  years  of  Rome  699  and  700.  See  Life 
cf  Areola,  s.  xiii.  note  faj.  It  does  not  appear  when  Apcr  was  in  Britain  ;  it 
could  not  be  till  the  year  of  Ro«tae  796,  when  Anius  Plantiua,  by  order  of  the  em« 
penor  Claodlns,  nodertook  the  conqaest  of  the  island.  Sec  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  xir. 
votef^a^.  At  thai  time,  thi  Briton  who  fought  against  Cesar  must  have  been  lar 
adranced  in  years. 

^kj  A  largess  was  giren  to  the  ptople,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Vespasian,  when  Do« 
nitian  entered  on  his  second  consulship.  This,  Brotier  says,  appears  on  a  medal, 
with  this  Inscription  r  Comg.  ii.  Cos.  ii.  Congiarium  atterum^  Domitiano  eonsuU 
oteufidMai.  The  custom  of  ghring  large  distributions  to  the  people  was  fbr  many 
.uges  established  at  Rome.  Brotius  traces  it  fh>m  Ancns  Bfartius,  the  fourth  king 
of  Rome,  when  tbe  poverty  of  tbe  people  called  for  relief.  The  like  bounty  was  dis* 
tributed  by  the  generals,  who  returned  in  triumph.  Lucullus  and  Julias  Caesar  dis* 
played,  on  those  occasions,  great  pomp  and  magnificence.  Com,  wine,  and  oil, 
were  plentifully  distributed,  and  the  popularity  acquired  by  those  means  was,  per« 
hops,  the  ruHi  of  the  commonwealth.  Caesar  lavished  money  •,  Augustus  followed 
the  example  ;  and  Tiberius  did  the  same,  but  prodigality  was  not  his  practice.  Hit 
poHtlc  genius  taught*  him  all  the  arts  of  gorerning.  The  bounties  thus  distri« 
btttod  wtre  called,  when  given  to  the  peo|>le,  cohoiaria,  and,  to  the  sol- 
diers, lioir  ATI  VA.  Whoever  desires  to  form  an  idea  of  the  unmber  of  Roman  citU 
■ens  who,  at  different  times,  received  largesses,  and  the  prodigious  expence  sttend- 
ittg  them,  may  see  an  account  drawn  up  with  diligent  attenlion  by  Brotier,  In  att 
dnborate  note  on  this  passage.  He  begins  with  Julias  Cesar ;  and  pursues  the  en* 
^tthry  through  the  several  successive  emperors,  fixing  the  date  and  expence  at  every 
period,  as  low  down  as  the  consulship  of  Constantius  and  Galerins  Maximiannsj 
when,  the  empire  being  divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  its  former  magnificence 
wua^  by  consequence,  much  diminished. 

fij  The  person  here  called  Corrinus  was  the  same  as  Corvinut  Messala,  who 
flouriahed  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus,  at  the  tame  time  wHh  Astnius  Pollio. 
Bee  s.  xii:  note  fej, 

•  Sbo.  XVIII.  CaJ  Servius  Sulpicius  Gaiha  was  consul  A.U.C.610,  before  the 
Christian  sera  144.  Cicero  says  of  him,  that  he  was,  in  his  day,  an  orator  of  eml- 
tfence.  When  he  spoke  In  public,  tbe  natural  energy  of  his  mind  supported  him,  and 
the  warmth  of  bis  imagination  made  him  vehement  and  pathetic  ;  his  langnage  wan 
animated,  bold,  and  rapid ;  but  when  he  afterwards  took  his  pen  In  hand  to  correct 
and  polii4,  tbe  fit  of  enthusiasm  was  over;  bis  passions  ebbed  away,  and  the  com- 
position was  cold  and  languid.  Oalbam  fortasfe  015  turn  ingenii  soium,  aed  etiam 
eniaif,  et  natmratii  qnidam  dohr,  dieentem  incendebat^  effieiebatque^  ut  et  incitata^  it 
gfuvtt,  9t  vekemens  e$$et  oratio ;  dein  cum  otioms  ttilum  prehenderat,  motusque  omnU 
omtMi,  tanquam  eenfat,  kaminem  d^€cerat,Jtaccescebat  oratio.  Ardor  animi  non  »em^ 
ftt  adest^  itque  eumeontodit,  omnh  ilia  vu,  et  quanjlamma  oratarh  extinguitur.  De 
Claris  Orat.  s.  93.  Suetonius  says,  that  the  person  here  intended  was  of  consu- 
|tr  dignity,  and,  by  his  eloquence,  gave  weight  and  lustre  to  his  family*  Lift  of 
Galba,  s.  iil. 
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fbj  Cains  PapiriM  Cariio  mm  comvI  A.  V.  C.  et4.    Ctecro  wiAci  that  ke  kM 

proved  biMfelf  w  goodft  citiwa  w  Iw  «w  an  orator.    Bciof  inpeaehcd  fur  bis  tor- 

baleot  and  scditiou  coadact,  Iw  did  aot  choooe  to  ataad  the  cvoiU  of  a  trial,  bat  ca- 

caprd  Ibc  jadfTHMBt  of  tbe  acaatc  by  a  Tolaotary  doatb.    Hia  Ufc  vaa  apeat  ia  Ibrca- 

aic  caoMi.    Mca  of  acaae,  wbo  heard  biB»  bare  refortod,  that  he  was  a  flaeat,  aai- 

mated,  and  barnooioaa  speaker ;  at  tioMS  pathetic,  always  pleasiaf ,  aad  ahoaadia^. 

with  wit.    CarhOf  fUmad  vita  fpptdttaxit^  tttin  wmiiuJudieiU  eoanafae  eagatfar. 

Aac  qui  amdierani  pfudnttB  ktrnfttt^  eamtmtm  cmUrmm^  e<  solaWlw,  «1  mti$  acfVM, 

«/f  «e  raadeia  el  v€kemtnttm^  el  ooldi  d^cesi*  el  pe^aettmm  /mitm  dfeefcni.     Do 

Claris  Orat.  s.  105. 

^ej  Calras  aad  Cselias  hare  beea  BMatioaed  already,    lee  a.  &riL  aote  CeJ, 

fdj  Caiaa  Gracchas  was  tribaae  of  tbe  people  A.U.  C.  Cts.  Ia  that  rhaiactsr  ha 
took  the  popalar  side  aftaiaat  tbe  patriciaas;  aad,  parsaiag  the  plaa  of  the  agr». 
riaa  law  laid  dowa  by  his  brother,  Tiberias  Gracchas,  he  was  able,  by  hia  eloqaeace, 
to  keep  the  city  of  Rome  ia  violeat  agitation.  Amidst  the  taaialt,  the  aeaate,  by  a 
decree,  ordered  tbe  coaaol,  Lacioa  Opimiast  le  foifce  cere  thai  tk$  caaiisaipealli  re. 
cetMd  ae  tif/ary ;  and,  says  Cicero,  not  a  siagie  night  interrcaed,  belbre  that  magfta- 
trate  pat  Gracchas  to  death.  DterewU  senmtmSf  mi  Lmcim  Ojpisitar,  cMwai;  atd^ref ,  ae 
fuid  delfisitalt  rttj^Uca  cmptr^t  \  9o»  nmUa  nUtreemit  ^  imUrf^Hu  ttt  pf^fttr  faa»- 
dSaai  «edil»Mia«  nujncianu  Comt  OraccAar,  clariMnae  ^alrt  aa/at,  oatr  si^'sfi'Jar.. 
Orat.  i.  ia  Catiliaam.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  towera  above  all  his  coatesa* 
poraries.  Cicero  says,  the  commoawealth  aad  the  interests  of  liieratnre  aafcved 
greatly  by  his  nntimely  eod.  He  wishes  that  the  lore  of  hia  conntry,  aad  not  acal 
for  the  memory  of  hia  brother,  had  inspired  his  actioos.  His  elo^aeace  vaa  sadi 
as  left  him  witboat  a  riral :  ia  his  diclioa,  what  a  noble  spleadonr !  ia  his  seali. 
menu,  what  eleration !  aad  in  the  whole  of  bis  maaner,  what  weight  aad  digalty! 
His  compositioas,  it  is  true,  are  not  retonched  with  cnrs ;  they  want  the  poliah  of 
the  last  hand;  what  is  well  began,  ia  seldom  highly  flaUbed  $  and  yet  he,  if  aay 
oae,  deserrea  to  be  tbe  stady  of  the  Roman  yonlh.  In  him  they  will  ftnd  what 
can,  at  once,  qaicken  their  genius,  aad  enrich  tbe  andcrstandlng.  Unamaai  mm, 
iliUu  IniNialare  talmla,  ret  JtooMNUB,  J^ltaoefae  lilerae  /kctnmi.  Uiimam  nea  imm 
fiatri  pUtattm^  qnam  patriat  prMUtart  voluUft,  EUqutntia  qtUdtm  aeseie  aa  Aa- 
AaJcMl  paresi  .*  grandU  ett  ttrbu^  topiear  Malealtif,  geaere  toi0  gravis^  Jlfoaae  ea- 
Irsaia  aea  acet$»ii  opert'Aar  ^ut ;  pratUre  tacAeola  niaiia,  ptrfwta  aoa  pi^ae.  £f- 
gmtdtu  eri  Afc  eroler,  Jt  ywisyaaai  aUu»fjuveninti ;  aoa  eaiai  Johua  acaer%  sed  eliem  o/era 
tf^geataai  poi€$t»    De  Claris  Orat.  s.  195, 196. 

C^J  This  is  tbe  celebrated  Marcus  Fortius  Cato,  commonly  known  by  tha  mwa 
of  Cato  the  censor.  He  was  questor  uader  Scipio,  who  commanded  agaiast  the 
Cartbagiaiana,  A.  U.C.  548.  Ha  rose  through  the  regalar  gradatioas  of  the  am- 
giatracy  to  tbe  consulship.  When  prstor,  he  goremed  the  proriacc  of  Sardinia,  aad 
exerted  himself  in  tbe  reform  of  all  abasrs  introduced  by  bis  predecessocs.  From 
hie  own  person,  and  his  manner  of  living,  he  Imniabed  every  nppearance  of  luzuiy. 
Wben  he  had  occasion  to  visit  tbe  towns  that  lay  within  bis  government,  he  went 
no  foot,  clothed  with  the  plainest  attire,  without  a  vehicle  following  him,  or  mom. 
than  one  acrvant,  who  carried  the  robe  of  office  and  a  vase,  to  make  libatioaa  at  the 
altar.  He  sat  ia  judgment  with  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,  aad  punished  every 
ofiencc  with  ioflenible  rigour.  He  had  tbe  happy  art  of  uniting  in  hia  own  person 
two  tbings  almost  incompatible  $  namely,  strict  severity  and  aweetnesa  of  manners. 
Under  bis  admioistratiou,  justice  was  at  once  terrible  and  amiable.  FIntarch  re- 
lates that  he  never  wore  a  dress  that  coat  nmrs  than  thirty  shillings  ;  that  his  wine 
was  no  better  than  what  was  consumed  by  his  slaves ;  and  that  by  lending  a  labo- 
riov*  lil^ff  he  meant  to  harden  his  constitution  for  the  service  of  hb  country.  Ha. 
aever  ceaaed  to  condema  the  luxury  of  the  times.  On  this  subject  a  renmrkable 
apophthegm  ia  recorded  by  Plutarch  -^  It  it  taipesfiAie,  aaid  Cato,  ie  saae  a  ct^  aa 
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mftich  a  tmghjbk  $eUsfor  more  monejf  than  an  ox.  Tlie  account  giren  of  him  by 
Cicero  io  the  Cato  Major,  excites  oar  yeneratioD  of  the  man.  He  was  master  of 
crery  liberal  art,  and  etery  branch  of  science,  known  in  that  age.  Some  men  rose 
to  eminence  by  their  skill  in  jurisprudence  •  others  by  their  eloquence  ;  and  a  great 
number  by  their  military  talents.  Cato  shone  io  all  alike.  The  patricians  were 
•ftcn  leagued  against  him,  but  his  Tirtue  and  his  eloquence  were  a  match  for  the 
proadest  connections.  He  was  chosen  cen  80r,  in  opposition  to  a  number  of  power- 
ful candidates,  A.  U.  C.  568.  He  was  the  adviser  of  the  third  Punic  war.  The 
question  occasioned  several  warm  debates  in  the  senate.  Cato  always  insisted  on 
the  demolition  of  Carthage  t  Delen da  est  Carthago.  He  preferred  an  accu- 
•ation  against  Servios  Sulpicius  Galba  on  a  charge  of  peculation  in  Spain,  A.  U.  C. 
6#d ;  and,  though  he  was  then  ninety  years  old,  according  to  Livy  (Cicero  says  h« 
lived  to  elgbty-ftre),  he  conducted  the  business  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Galbn 
In  order  to  excite  compasaion,  produced  his  children  before  the  senate,  and  by  that 
artifice  escaped  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  Quintilian  gives  the  following  cha- 
racter of  Cato  the  censor :  His  genius,  like  his  learning,  was  universal :  historian, 
orator,  lawyer,  he  cultivated  the  three  branches ;  and  what  he  nndertook,  he  touched 
with  a  maatcr.hand«  The  science  of  husbandry  was  also  his.  Great  as  bis  attain- 
Bkcnts  were,  they  were  acquired  in  camps,  amidst  the  din  of  arms ;  and  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  amidst  scenes  of  contention,  and  the  uproar  of  civil  discord.  Though  h« 
lived  in  rude  unpolished  times,  he  applied  himself,  when  Anr  advanced  In  the  valey 
of  years,  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  thereby  gave  n  signal  proof  that  even 
In  old  age  the  willing  mind  may  be  enriched  with  new  stores  of  knowledge.  Moreno 
ComoriuM  Cato,  idem  orator ,  idem  kUtoriao  conditor^  idomjnrU,  idom  remm  mstieamm 
poritiotiimu  fuH,  Jntor  toi  opera  mUitiaOf  tantas  domi  contentUmee,  mdi  eaecnlo  tito* 
nu  Graocae,  aetatejam  decimate  didieiti  ut  euet  hminibne  documentor  ea  qnoqueptr^ 
eipipoue^qnm  senee  concupieeent.    Lib.  xii*  cap.  11. 

CbJ  Lucius  Licinius  Crassns  is  often  mentioned,  and  always  to  his  advantage,  by 
Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribvs.    He  was  bom,  as  appears  in  that  treatise  (sect. 
161),  during  the  consulship  of  Ltelius  and  Csepio,  A.  U.  C.  6l4:  he  was  contem* 
porary  with  Antonius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  father  of  Antony  the  triumrir» 
Crassut  was  about  four  and  thirty  years  older  than^^ero.    When  Philippus  the 
cooani  shewed  himself  disposed  to  encroach  on  the  privilej^  of  the  senate,  and,  la 
the  presence  of  that  body,  offered  indignities  to  Licinius  Crassna,  the  orator,  aa  Cicero 
informs  us,  broke  out  in  a  blaxe  of  eloquence  against  that  violent  outrage,  conclad* 
ing  with  that  remarkable  sentence:  He  shall  not  be  to  me  A  coif  si)  L,  to  whom  I 
am  not  A  see  ator.    Non  es  mihi  count/,  quia  nee  ego  tibi  oenator  turn.    See  Valerius 
Maximus,  lib.  xli.  cap.  9.    Cicero  baa  given  his  oratorical  character.    He  posses-  - 
aed  a  wonderful  dignity  of  language,  could  enliven  hia  discourse  with  wit  and 
pleasantry,  never  descending  to  vulgar  humour;   refined,  and  polished,  without  a 
tincture  of  scurrility.  He  preserved  the  true  Latin  idiom  ;  in  his  setcctton  of  words 
accurate,  with  apparent  facility ;  no  stiffness,  no  affectation  appeared  -y  in  his  train 
ofreksoning  always  clear  and  methodical;  aud,  when  the  cause  hinged  upon  a 
qaestion  of  law,  or  the  moral  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  no  man  possessed  such 
a  fond  of  argument,  and  happy  illuatration.    Craeso  nihil  etatuo  fori  potmuee  per-  • 
J'eetiue:  erat  tnmma  gravitas  ;  erat  cum  gravitate  junetut  Jitcetiarum  et  urbanUaOo  • 
cratorius,  son  ecurriiiiy  lepoe.    Latikd  loquendi  accurata,  et,  sine  moUetiA,  diligeno  • 
elegantia  \  in  dieterendo  mira  explieatio ;  cum  de  Jure  cioili,  cum  do  teqno  et  bono  die- 
putaretur,  argumentorum  et  eimiUtndinum  copia.     Dt  Claris  Orat.  s.  143.    Io  Cicero*a 
books  De  Orators,  Licinius  Craasos  supports  a  capital  part  in   the  dialogue ; 
bat  in  the  opening  of  the  third  book,  we  have  a  pathetic  account  of  bis  death,  writ- 
ten, as  the  Italiana  say,  con  amore.    Crsssus  returned  from  his  villa,  where  the  die-  • 
logue  passed,  to  take  part  in    the  debate  against  Philippus  the  consul,  who  had  - 
dcdafcd  to  an  aascmbly  of  the  people^  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  aew  coaascMocs,  . 
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for  with  t«cli  •  aenaU  be  could  not  cod<I«cI  the  ftffiiirs  of  tbc  ( 
The  coodact  of  CriMns,  «poa  Ihat  occasion,  has  beeo  mcntioacd  already.  Tbe 
v^cncuce,  wiUi  wUck  heexerUd  biro^eir,  threw  him  into  a  Tioleal  iewtw,  and^OQ 
the  levcath  day  followiaf,  put  a  period  to  hii  life.  Tlieo,  mjs  Cicero,  that  tenc- 
fal  swan  expired  :  wo  hoped  once  nore  to  hear  the  melody  of  bit  voice,  aad  wem, 
ia  that  expectatioo,  to  the  lenatchoase  ^  but  all  that  remaiued  waa  to  gaze  oa  Ib^ 
apot  where  that  eloqaeat  orator  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  the  strvice  of  bis  ccwntrj, 
Illmd  imwwrtaiitaif  dignum  ii^4nium,  ilia  kmrnaMHas^  ilia  tirtus  Lmcii  Cram  wmU 
tstimeia  4uMA  ast,  vi*  dttbut  decern  poet  eum  diem,  qui  hoc  et  tuperiare  likre  eentine^ 
iur,  Jlla  tamqmam  cpgneajuit  divini  hominie  onx,  et  oratiaf  quam  quaei  erpectaetet, 
poit  ^ue  iuteritmm  vetuebawuu  I'a  puriam^  mt  veetigium  illmd  ipeam,  im  qmc  ille  pestre* 
mum  itiitietetf  coniueremmr.  Oe  Orat.  Ub.  iii.  s.  i.  and  6*  This  paaaage  will  nsta- 
r^lly  call  to  mind  U>e  death  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham.  He  weot,  in  a  feeble  stste 
of  health,  to  attend  a  debate  of  the  irst  importance.  Nothing  could  detain  him  from 
the  service  of  his  country.  The  dying  Botes  of  the  Bkitish  Swan  were  beard 
ia  the  House  of  Peers.  He  was  cony^ed  to  bis  own  house,  and  on  the  elereeth 
of  May  1778,  he  brsathed  his  last.  The  iiews  reached  the  House  of  Conunoss 
late  in  the  erentng',  when  Colonel  Oaake  bad  the  hononr  of  being  the  first  to  shed 
a  patriot  t«ar  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  In  a  strain  of  manly  sorrow,  and  with 
that  unprepared  eloquence  which  the  heart  inspires,  he  moved  for  n  fonerai  al  llie 
public  expencc, aad  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  virtue  and  departed  genius.  By 
ptr forming  that  pious  ofllct.  Colonel  Barke  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  ova 
name  immortal.    History  will  record  the  transaction. 

Cgj  Mesania  Corviausis  oflen,  in  this  Dialogue,  called  Cortivvs  only.  S^i. 
19.  note  C^J. 

fhj  Appius  Claudius  was  censor  in  the  year  of  Rome  442  ;  dictator,  465  j  sod, 
having  at  a  very  advanced  age  lost  his  sight,  he  became  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Appioi  Cascdi.  Afterwards,  A.  U.  479,  when  Pyrrhus,  by  his  ambassador,  of- 
fered terms  of  pence,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance,  Appius,  whom  blindness,  and  tlie 
infirmities  of  age,  had  for  some  time  withheld  from  public  bnsioess,  desired  to  be 
conveyed  ia  a  litter  to  the  senate-house.  Being  conducted  to  his  place,  he  delivered 
his  sentinsents  ia  so  forcible  a  manner,  that  the  fathers  resolved  to  prosecute  tbs. 
war,  and  never  to  henr  of  an  accomodation,  till  Italy  was  evacuated  by  Pyrrho*. 
and  his  army.  See  Livy,  b.  aiii.  s.  ai.  Cicero  relates  the  same  fact  in  hisCATO 
M AJom,  and  further  adds,  that  the  speech  made  by  Appius  Cabcus  was  then  es- 
tnot*  Ovid  mentions  the  temple  of  Bellona,  built  and  dedicated  by  Appius,  vbo, 
when  blind,  saw  every  thing  by  the  light  of  bis  understanding!  nad  rejected  til 
tcrmi  of  accommodation  with  Pyrrhus. 

Hac  sacrata  die  Tusco  Bellona  duello 
Dicitur,  et  Latio  prospera  semper  adest. 

Appius  est  auctor,  Pyrrho  qui  p4ce  negath 
Mnltnm  animo  vidit,  lumine  cvcus  erat. 

Fastorcm  lib.  vi.  ver.  20 1. 
fij  Quiniiliaa  acknowledges  this  fact,  with  his  usual  candour.  The  qoetlios 
eonceming  Attic  and  Asiatic  eloquence  was  of  long  standing.  The  sty  If  of  tbe 
former  was  close,  pure,  and  elegant ;  the  latter  wss  said  to  be  diffase  and  osteats- 
tions.  In  the  Attic,  nothing  was  idle,  nothing  redundant :  the  Asiatic  swelled 
above  all  bounds,  affecting  to  dazzle  by  strokes  of  wit,  by  affectation  aad  saperflu- 
cos  OTuament.  Cicero  was  said  by  bis  enemies  to  be  an  orator  of  the  lastscbool. 
They  did  not  scruple  to  pronounce  him  turgid,  copious  to  a  fault,  often  reduadsst, 
and  too  fond  of  repetition.  His  wit,  they  said,  was  the  false  glitter  of  vain  conceit, 
frigid,  and  ont  of  scaaon  j  his  composition  wss  cold  and  languid  j  wire-drawn  into 
amplification,  and  fuller  of  meretricious  finery  than  became  a  man.  Et  os/ifsa 
^uidem  iila  dioMio  la/er  ^iitanoi  tt  Alticos  fuit  3  cum  hiprtsii,  et  integri,  c9»/rS|ta- 
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JfuH  ilii  ei  inak€$  haberentur ;  et  in  ki$  nihil  mpeijhigft^  illU  Judicium  m^mimi  ac  f»oiu9 
iUettet,  Cic^ronem  tamen  4t  suorum  homines  ttmporum  incMtert  audeharU  ut  tumidio* 
Ttm,  9t  ^«iaii«m,  tt  redandantem,  et  in  rtpetitionibtu  nimium,  et  in  salibus  alifuandm 
Jrigidum^ft  in  comp6Siti»ntfractum^  txultantem^  acpeni  Cquod  procul  absitj  viro  moU 
liortm,  Quiotil  lib.  xii.  cap  lo.  The  8«me  author  adds,  that,  when  the  great  ore^ 
t«ir  vas  cot  off  by  Marc  Aotony**  proscriptioa,  and  could  no  longer  answer  lor  him- 
•clf^  the  men  who  either  personally  hated  him,  or  envied  his  genius,  or  chose  t« 
pay  their  court  to  the  triumirirate,  poured  forth  their  matigoily  without  reserve, 
it  is  aonccessary  to  observe,  that  Qaintiliao,  in  sundry  parts  of  his  work,  has  via« 
dicated  Cicero  from  these  aspersions.    See  s.  17.  note  (hj, 

(k)  For  Callus,  see  s.  17.  note  (c).  For  Brotne,  see  the  same  section,  notefdj 
What  Cicero  thought  of  Calvus  haa  been  already  quoted  from  the  tiact  De  Claria 
Oratoribus^  in  note  fej^  s.  17.  By  being  too  setere  a  critic  on  himself,  he  lost 
strength,  while  ht  aimed  at  elegance.  It  is,  therefore,  properly  ^kl  in  this  Dialogoe, 
that  Cicero  thought  CaWna  cold  and  eneirated.  But  did  he  think  Brutus  dis« 
jointed,  loose  and  negligent— oIimmr  atfut  di^uneium  f  That  he  often  thongbl 
bim  disjoiatcd  is  not  improbable.  Brains  was  a  dose  thinker,  and  he  aimed  at  the 
precision  and  brevity  of  Attic  elo<loence.  The  sententious  speaker  is,  of  course, 
full  and  concise  Re  has  ao  studied  transitions,  above  the  minute  care  of  artful 
connections.  To  discard  the  copulatives  for  the  sake  of  eaergy  was  a  role  laid 
down  by  the  best  ancient  critics.  Cicero  has  observed,  that  an  oration  may  be  said 
to  be  disjointed,  when  tbe  copulatives  art  omitted,  and  strokes  of  sentimeot  follow 
one  another  in  quick  succession.  VUfluiio  $ivt  dUjuncii^  ut^  qua  epnjuneiionihu§ 
e  medio  tmbUtis^  partibus  teparaiif  ^ertur^  hoc  modo :  One  morem  purenti ;  pare  cog- 
««/«#}  obeequere  amieis  \  obtempera  iegibue.  Ad  Hereunium,  lib.  iv,  s.  41.  In  this 
manner,  Brntua  might  appear  disjointed,  and  that  figure,  often  repeated,  might 
grow  into  a  fanH.  But  how  is  the  word  oviosui  to  be  understood  ?  If  it  means  a 
neglect  of  connectives,  it  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  Brutus.  There  is  no  room  to 
think  that  Cicero  need  it  in  a  worse  sense,  since  we  find  him  in  a  letter  to  Atticos, 
declaring,  tbat  the  oratorical  style  of  Brutus  was,  in  language  as  well  as  sentiment, 
elegant  to  a  degree  |hat  nothing  could  surp^s.  E$i  enim  oratio  ejus  ecripta  elegan^ 
titiimi,  aenientiiM  et  verbis^  ut  nihil  posiii  uUtq,  A  grave  philosopher,  like  Brutus, 
naight  reject  the  gracea  of  traoaition  and  regular  connection,  and,  for  that  reason, 
might  be  thought  negligent  and  abrupt.  Thia  disjointed  style,  which  the  French, 
call  $tfU  ceupiy  was  the  manner  cultivated  by  Seneca,  for  which  Caligula  proaouaced 
him  sand  without  lime  \  arenam  tine  cake.  Sueton.  Life  of  Calig.  s.  53.  We  know 
from  Qaintilian,  that  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  even  jealousy,  subsisted  between . 
the  eminent  orators  of  Cicero*s  time ;  that  he  himself  was  so  far  from  ascribing 
perfection  to  Demosthenes,  thai  he  used  to  say,  be  often  found  him  napping  -,  thut . 
Brutus  and  Calvus  sat  in  judgment  on  Cicero,  and  did  not  wish  lo  conceal  their  ob. 
jectioos)  and  that  the  two  Pollios  were  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  Cicero'e 
style  and  manner,  that  their  criticisms  were  little  short  of  declared  hostility.  Qvasi* 
qmam  nequeipri  Ctceroni  Demoethenes  oideatur  satis  esse  perfectus,  quem  dormitareim-  . 
terdum  dieU  ;  ncc  Cicero  Bruto  Calvoque,  qui  certi  eompositumem  illius  etiam  apud . 
ipsum  repreheuduut',  ne  Asinio  uiriquCy  qui  vUia  ontioais  ^  etiam  inimici  plurihus 
tods  insequuntur,    Quintil.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1. 

8BC.XIX.  (a J  Cassias  Severus  lived  in  the  Utter  cad  of  tbe  reign  of  Augustus, 
aad  through  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Tiberias.  He  was  an  orator,  according  , 
to  Qaiatilian,  who,  if  read  with  due  caution,  might  serve  as  a  model  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. It  U  to  be  regretted,  tbat  to  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  his  style  he 
did  not  add  more  weight,  more  strength  and  dignity,  and  thereby  give  colour  and  a 
bady  to  bis  sentiments.  With  those  requisites,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  . 
most  eminent  orators.  To  his  excellent  genius  he  united  keen  reflection,  great 
eecrgy,  and  a  peculiar  urbanity,  which  gave  a  secret  charm  to  his  speeches.    But 
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the  warntb  of  his  temper  harried  him  oo ;  he  listened  more  to  his  patsioiis  than  td 
his  JQdf  meot ;  he  possessed  m  rein  of  wit,  bat  he  mingled  with  it  too  m«ch  acrino^ 
■y  i  snd  wit,  when  it  misses  its  nini,  feelk  the  mortification  and  the  ridicnie  which 
vsoally  attend  disappointed  mtflire.  ilfnj/a,  $i  cum  judieio  Ugatmr^  4ahit  imiiatime 
digna  Cassius  SEVBiiUf,  gui;  si  cceferis  virtutibtu  eclorem  et  gravitettm  waii^mM 
a^jetiitttf  pdkHiVug  inter  prmeipuot  forei.  Nam  et  ingenii  plurimum  est  in  to,  et 
acerhttm  inira^  et  urbamtas,  et  trie  summa  ;  eed  pku  etemache  qnSm  cdnsilU  debit ; 
pratterea  ut  amari  eeles,  ita  frequenter  umaritndo  ipsa  rididula  est.  Lib.  z.  cap  1.  We 
read  in  Suetoniot  (UfeefOetaviuM  s.  56,)  that  Cassins  had  the  hardinesi  to  histitnte 
a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  aftaia^t  Atfprenas  Noaiits,  who  was,  at  the' 
timejioked  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Augustas.  Not  content  with  actnsatioos 
against  the  first  men  in  Rome,  he  chose  to  vent  his  ihftlcvolencc  in  lampoons  and  de- 
famatory libels,  against  the  most  distinguished  of  both  setes.  It  was  this  that  pro- 
voked lYorsce  to  declare  war  a^insi  Caasina,  in  an  ode  (lib.  r.  ode  6,  which  begins,) 
Quid  immerentei  kotpitee  rexVe,  tame.  See  an  acconnt  of  his  malevolent  spirit.  An. 
b.  i.  s.  73.  He  was  at  length  condemned  for  his  indiscriminate  abuse,  and  banished 
by  Augostns  to  tke  U\k  of  Crete.  But  bis  satirical  rage  was  nbt  to  be  controlled.  He 
continued  id  eiile  to  discbarge  his  malignity,  till,  at  lait,  at  the  end  often  years, 
the  s<»nale  took  cognisance  of  his  guilt,  and  Tiherin*  ordered  bim  to  be  rcmored 
from  Crete  to  the  Rock  ofScriphos,  where  he  languished  in  old  age  and  misery, 
^e  Anoals,  b.  tr.  s.  9i.  The  period  of  ancient  oratory  ended  abokt  the  time  when 
Cassius  began  his  career.    He  was  the  fifst  df  the  new  sthoof. 

CbJ  These  two  rhetoricians  floufifthed  id  the  time  of  Augnstns.  Apollodoms, 
vTe  are  told  by  Qaintilian  (b.  ill.  chap,  t),  wai  the  precefftor  of  Augustus.  He 
taught  in  opposition  to  Theo'dords  tiadareos,  #ho  read  lectures  at  Rhodes,  and  was 
attended  by  Tiberius  during  his  retreat  in  that  iaiaud.  The  two  contending  umatrrs 
were  the'  founders  of  opposite  sects,  called  the  ApoUodareak  and  Tkeodatian,  But 
tt-ae  elo<j[ueDce,  v^faich  knows  no  laws  but  those  of  nature  and  good  sense,  gained 
iNSthingby  party  dtvisioufl.  Literature  was  distracted  by  new  doefrines ;  rhetoric 
became  >  iHck  in  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  all  sound  oratbry  disappeared. 
Hermagoras,  Quintiliao  says,  in  the  «bap(er  Already  cited,  was  the  disciple  of 
Theodorus. 

Sec.  XX.  fa)  Doctor  Middletort  says,  '*  Of  the  Seven  ejictllent  orations,  which 
ifDw  remain  on  the  subject  of  Verres,  the  first  (wo  only  were  spoken  ;  the  one 
called.  The  Divination  j  the  other,  Thejrst  Action^  which  is  oothiAg  more  than  a 
general  preface  to  the  whole  cause.  The  other  fire  wer'e  published  afterwards,  as 
they  were  pri:part:d  and  Intended  to  be  spoken,  if  Vkrres  bid  made  a  regular  de- 
fence ;  for  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had  yet  beenengagrd,  or  erer 
dewigned  to  he  engaged,  as  on  accuser^  so  he  was  willing  to  leave  those  orations  as  a 
specimen  of  his  abilities  in  that  way,  and  the  pattern  of  a  juet  aUd  diligent  impeach' 
went  of  a  great  and  corrupt  magistrate.'**     Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  86, 4lo  edit. 

fbj  The  Digest  euonikerates  a  multitude  of  rules  concerniug  exteptioifs  to  per- 
adns,  things,  the  form  of  (he  action,  the  niceties  of  pleading,  cud,  m€  the  phrOie  h^ 
motions  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Fermuta^  wss  the  set  of  words  neceatary  lo  be  used 
irf  tlie  pleadings.  See  the  Digest,  lib.  xliv.  tit.  i.  De  Eiiceptioftibut,  Prancriptiooi- 
bns,  et  Prcjudiciis.    See  also  Cujacius,  obeervat.  xxtii. 

CcJ  The  oration  for  Marcus  Tullius  is  highly  pfaised  by  Macrobhis,  but  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Cicero*s  works.  The  oration  for  Aulns  Ccecina  is  attll  extant.  The' 
cause  wss  about  the  right  of  surcesMon  to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  ou  a 
sdbtle  point  of  law,  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  th^  prmtor^s  4itterdict.  It 
shews Cirero^s  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  Ihc  civil  Saw,  and  that  bis  pobltc  Hia- 
racter  and  eniplpymcnt  irave  no  interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  iur  pleading 
causes.     Middletou's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  i.  p.  1 16^  4to  edit. 
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fd)  RofciM,  in  the  last  period  of  the  cefmbliey  was  the  comedian,  whom  all  Rome 
admired  for  his  tsients.  The  f  rcct  esteemed  and  lored  him  for  his  morals.  iEspp^ 
the  tragedian  was  bis  contemporary.  Horace,  in  tbeepittle  to  Augustos,  has  men- 
tiimed  them  both  with  their  proper  and  disttnetiTO  qnalities. 

— ^— Ea  cnm  rapreheodere  coner 

t  Qns  ORAVia  jEsofus,  qne  DocTus  Rosciui  ej^it. 

A  certain  measured  gravity  of  elocution  being  requisite  in  tragedy,  that  quality  is 
af»\|rnedto  the  former,  and  the  latter  is  called  DocTUS,  because  he  was  a  complete 
muster  of  his  art ;  so  truly  learned  in  the  principles  of  his '  profession,  that  he  pos* 
sussed,  in  n  woi|derftil  degree,  the  secret  eharm  that  gave  inimitable  graces  to  hi^  voice 
and  action.  Quintilian,  in  a  few  words,  has  giyen  a  commentary  on  the  passage  in  * 
Horace.  Grief,  he  says,  is  expressed  by  slow  and  delil>erate  accents ;  for  that  rea- 
son, JEsop  spoke  wtth  gravity ;  Roscios  with  quickness ;  the  former  being  a  tra- 
gedian, the  latter  a  comedian.  Plus  autem  q  feeing  habtnt  Untiora ;  ideoque  Roscitu 
cUtitior,  JEaopu*  gravwrjkity  quod  ille  comtedias^  kie  tragmdias  egit.  Lib.  xi.  cap.  1. 
deero  was  the  great  friend  and  patron  of  Roscius.  An  elegant  oration  in  his  be- 
balf  is  still  extant.  The  cause  was  this :  One  Fann lus  had  made  over  to  Roscius 
a  young  slave,  to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  of  a  partnership  in  the 
profits  which  the  slave  should  acquire  by  acting.  The  slave  was  afterwards  killed . 
Rosrius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages,  and  obtained,  by  composition,  a 
little  Ikrm,  worth  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  phrticniar  share.  Fanbtiui 
aleo  sued  separately,  aad  was  supposed  to  have  gained  as  much  ;  but,  pretending 
trr  have  recovered  nothing,  he  sued  Roscius  for  the  mqiety  of  what  he  bad  received* 
One  cannot  but  observe,  says  Dr.  Middleteu,  from  Cicero*s  pleading,  the  wonderful 
esteem  and  reputation  in  which  Roscius  then  flourished.  Has  Roscius,  fiays  he,  de- 
frauded his  partner  ?  Can  such  a  stain  stick  upon  such  a  man  ;  a  man  w|io,  1  speak  * 
it  with  confidence,  has  mK>re  integrity  than  skill,  more  veracity  than  experience  ? 
a  mnn  whom  the  pcopfe  of  Home  know  to  be  a  better  citlxen  than  he  is  an  actor  ; 
And,  white  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the  stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  a  seat  in 
the  senate  fbr  his  virtue.  Qaem  popubu  Romanus  msiiortm  virum  quam  hUtrionem 
eue  arbitratw ;  qui  ita  dignUsimut  est  eeend  propter  art\ficiumy  ut  dignissimut  tit 
eurid  propter  abeiinentiam*  Pro  Roscio  Comoedo,  s.  17.  In  another  place,  Cicero 
says,  he  was  such  sn  artist,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  fit  to  appear  on  the  stage  ;  yet 
such  a  man,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  who  should  not  come  upon  it  at  all.  Cum  artU 
fex  ejumodi sit, ut  taiiu  dignue  tideatur  etee  qui. in  eeend  epeei^iur ;  iwm  vir  ejusmodi 
est,  ut  solus  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  aceedat.  Pro  Publ.  Quinctio,  B.78.  What  , 
Cicero  has  said  in  his  pleadings  might  be  thoright  oratorical,  introdKlftd  merely  tp 
aerve  the  cause,  if  we  did  not  find  the  comedian  praised  with  equal  w^mth  in  the 
dialogue  D«  Orators.  It  is  there  said  of  Roscios,  that  every  thing  he  did  was 
perfect  in  the  kind,  and  executed  with  moffummate  grace,  with  a  secret  charm,  that 
touched,  affected,  and  delighted  the  whole  andteucc  j  insomocfa,  tl^t'  when  a  mati 
excelled  in  any  other  profession,  it  was  grown  into  a  proverb  to  call  hiin.,  thb 
Roscius  of  his  art.  Videtisne,  quam  nihil  ah  eo  nisi  peifeeth,  nihil  nisi  cum 
summd  venustatejtat  ?  nihil,  nisi  ita  ut  deceat,  et  uti  omnes  moveat,  atque  delectet  ? 
Itaque  hoc  jam  diu  est  consecutus,  ut  in  quo  quisque  art{ficio  excelleret,  is  in  suogenere 
Roscius  dietretur.  DeOrat.  lib.  i.s.  130.  Aftersp  much  honourable  testimony,  one 
cannot  hot  wonder  why  the  DocTus  Roscius  of  Horace  is  mentioned  in  thi«i  Dia- 
logue with  an  air  of  disparagement.  It  may  l»e,  that  Apxr,  the  speaker  in  this 
passage*  was  determined  to  degrade  the  Qratora  of  antiquity;  and  the  comedian  - 
was,  therefore,  to  expect  no  quarter,  pacier,  in  his  notes  on  the  Epistle  to  Au- 
gustus, observes  that  Roscius  wrote  a  book,  in  whieb*  he  undertook  to  prpve  to 
Cicero,  that  in  all  the  stores  of  eloquenoe  there  were  not  so  many  different  expres- 
sions for  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  In  th«  dramatic  art  there  were  modes  of  aotioi^ 
aad  casts  of  €oooteiuittce>  to  mark  the  sentiment,  and  convey  it  to  the  mind  ^iA  - 
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!!•  due  d«grae  of  emotto*.  It  Is  to  be  I«m«itc4  Hkwk  oaek  a  boA  has  sot  cone 
dovo  to  ufl.  It  wo«ld«  periuifa  bo  sore  ToUttble  tboQ  Ibebctt  Itootlot  of  rbcioric. 
AahiYins  Torpiu  acted  io  noat  of  Tei«nc«*8  pUyt^ood  mmm  to  boro  beca  m  bm. 
na^er  of  the  theatre.  Cicero,  la  tbo  treatiae  Ih  6iiiac#ol#,  acyay  He,  who  aat  oaar 
bim  in  Cbefint  ro«rs,  received  the  greateat  |»l«aaiira  j  b«t  ttill,  tboao,  wbo  wcreat 
the  fnrtber  end  of  the  theatre,  wore  delighted  with  Mai.  Tmpmm  JwMvh  m&gu 
deUcttttury  qui  in  primA  c«oad  tpteiat ;  d^Uetatmr  Hrn^  alMRO  f  oi  im  ulHm^ 

ft  J  Accius  and  Paoutivs  floariabed  at  Rome  about  the  «iiddlo  of  tb«  aiitb 
caotnry  from  tbo  ftioodatioa  of  tba  city.  Acciui,  oceordlng  to  Horace,  #aa  bald 
to  be  a  poet  of  a  aaUitte  geaioa,  aad  Paeavioa  (wbo  Kvcd  to  be  aiaoty  jcaraold)  vaa 
rcapected  for  bis  ago  aad  profeaad  learaiag. 

Aaibigitar  qoolica  atar  atro  ait  prior,  aalM 

Paovtivi  dooti  fcaiaoi  aeotf,  Accioi  alti.  EpnT-  ao  Aveversfr 
Volleiaa  Patcrealoa  aaya,  that  AocfOl  waa  tboaght  cqaal  to  tbo  beat  writera  af 
the  Greek  tragedy.  He  bad  not,  indeed,  the  diligent  loacbea  of  tbo  poKabiftg  bead, 
which  we  aee  ia  tbe  poets  of  Atbcas,  bat  be  bad  nmre  apirK  aad  «lg«ar.  ilaciat 
«jf«e  <a  Groecaraai  coaifMratisasni  ertfcf at.  /a  Ulit  (ijaae,  ta  ktt  ptnk  pImm  oidenjkint 
samfntinii.  He  ia  often  quoted  by  Cicero  In  bia  book  De  Mtm4  JDewast.  Bat  after 
all,  it  ia  from  the  great  critic,  wbo  girea  tbe  best  aceoaat  of  tbe  HvMaaa  peats, 
orators,  and  biatorianf,  that  we  are  to  take  the  geaaiao  cberacter  of  Acet ua  aad 
PACCViVi,  aiace  their  woi%a  are  lost  ia  tbe  general  maaa  of  aacicat  literatars. 
Tbej  were  both  eicetlent  tragic  poeta :  devatioa  ofaaatiBsaat,  graadem*  of  lapiss 
aloai  and  dignity  of  character,  atnaipod  a  valae  oa  tbeir  pradattiaaa  |  aad  yet,  we 
VQat  not  es^pect  to  flad  tbe  grace  aad  eleganca  of  gcnoiao  coaipoaitiaBi.  To  give 
tbe  iaiehiag  haad  to  thetr  worka  waa  aat  their  ipracliee  i  tbo  dofcct,  bowover,  ia 
not  to  be  impatcd  to  them  j  It  was  the  vice  of  tbe  age.  Porce  and  digwty  are  the 
cbaracterWtica  of  Aociua ;  while  the  critics,  wbo  wiab  ta  be  tbwagbt  deep  ead 
profsaad, admire  P Aev t i v«  for  bk  eatcasive  learaiag.  iymg»dim  utiputm Amm 
o/#ae  Pttcaowf ,  cfenssiaii  Ma*ea»iefvai  oerooraaMae  ^eawfra,  ef  eaelervNve  ptnntii§* 
nun.  Cmltrmm  ailisr,  el  «aaiaa  ta  eecelnidlM  apfrilae  aMiaa*,  fmagii  aadsrt  p&§Hi 
temparikus^  quam  ipsiM  i^fkitm.  VMmm  Hm»n  ActUplm  trikmhur  |  Fee 
dbclior«ai,  ^1  «9je  d»eti  afketamt^voimnt.  Quiatil.  lib.  x.  ca^.  j.  It  i 
in  Hof  aea*8  time  to  prefer  tbe  writara  of  tbe  old  acbaol  la  the  m 
macb  laatre  to  tbe  Aagastaa  age.  Ia  oppaaitlea  la  each  ciwaeoaa  cntkiam,  the 
poet  proooancce  a  decided  jadgment,  wbicb  aasms  to  ha  eeaitfmad  liy  tba  ephiina 
of  Qnintlllan. 

61  qnssdam  aimla  aatlqad,  al  plernqvn  dsvd 

IMcere  credit  coc,  Igaav^  malta  foletar, 

Et  aapit,  et  mecam  fecit,  et  love  jadieat  cqao. 

ILnwt.  AD  Aomiar.  ^isr*  6i. 

Bat  that  ■imUlaaea  their  etyla  aacaatb  appears, 

Aad  tbrir  batah  aambera  radely  hart  aar  can; 

Or  that  fill  iatly  flawa  tbo  laagaid  line. 

He,  wbo  owae  tbia,  bee  Jave*a  aaaeat  aad  aUae. 

PftAIMilt^  BOBAet. 

f/J  Lacan  wee  aephew  to  Isneaa,  aada  poet  af  gvcat  celebrity.    Ha  waa  beta,  ia 

thereiga  of  Caligala,  at  Cordoba  la  Spain.  Hie  aapcriar  gcmaa  made  Ncrabii 
VBQrtal  enemy.  He  was  pat  to  death  by  that  lahamaa  emperor,  A.  U.  C  •  la,  ia  the 
twenty-sevenlbyearofblaage.  See  tba  Aaaals,  b.  «r.  a.  70%  Aa  a  writer,  <Mlti- 
llan  says,  that  be  poaseased  an  ardeat  gealaa,  impetaoaa,  rapid^  aad  ismeibahle  lir 
the  vigoar  of  hie  aeatlsaenta :  bat  he  cbaoeea  to  ehwa  Mm  with  tbe  aratars^  rather 
than  the  poets.  Lne&mu  erdiar,  •#  caneitmtm,  ef  Mmtimtiif  dMaiteaa ;  ef,  al  dwssi 
fmd  »miiio^  mmgit  mtai9irtkm$  fwem  ^aeflr  eaaaan><eadat.  Lib. «.  eap.  1.  .Staiigir^ 
r  bead)  atttleade  tbed  I«Maa  waa  a  ItrtepMly  MidliMI  tba  afUkadi  H| 
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trifit,  vbea  Uiey  objtct  UmI  h«  wrote  Ustoxy,  not  m  epic  poen.  Stka oa.  Id  his 
'Prolntiotti,  bM  fives,  mnoBg  otlicr  inUationc,  «  namtive  ia  Lu€>9q*»  maDoer  i  aod, 
tbo«gh  he  thiBks  that  poet  hat  oot  the  skill  of  Virgil,  he  places  him  00  the  summit 
of  Par«as«M,  maoagiBf  hia  Pegaaoa  with  difficolty,  oftoa  in  danger  of  falliog  from 
iheiidfre  of  a  precipiee,  yet  delifrhting  bia  reader  with  the  pleasare  of  seeing  him 
/  caeape.  This  is  the  troe  cbamcEcr  of  t*ocaB.  The  love  of  liberty  was  his  ruling 
paasiou .  It  is  but  juatice  to  add,  that  hia  aentimentSy  when  free  from  aniitkesU  and 
the  Ovt'dion  m8anrr,are  not  excelled  by  any  poet  of  antiqnily.  Fromhim,  aa  well  as 
from  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  orator  ia  required  to  cull  such  paaaagfa  aa  will  help  to 
enrich  his  discourse ;  and  the  practice  ia  recommended  by  Quiutilian,  wboobacrrca^. 
that  Cicero,  Aslniua  Pollio,  and  others,  frequently  cited  versca  from  Eonina,  Ac- 
cins,  Pacuvius,  and  Terence,  in  order  to  grace  their  speediea  with  polite  literature, 
mndewUventbe  imaginntion  of  their  henrera.  By  those  poetic  Inaertions,  t be  ear  in 
relieved  fnom  the  barab  monotony  of  the  forum  ;  and  the  poau,  cited  occnaionnUy, 
serve  by  their  nuthorily  to  esUbltah  the  propoaition  advanced  by  the  spenher* 
iVa»  praeipmt  fuidtm  ofmd  Cioermieni,  fieqnentMr  famen  npnd  JMmium  efaesi,  ef 
£mUmi9fm*untjMro9mi^9idmMM  £ii>M,  Acou,  Paguvu,  Tbbmth  efe/iemm 
,  MMfi  Mffur,  «naund  «e»  eiwdtlienM  medd  graiidi  std  e/ioai  jueuwtiUutit ;  cnsi  pmtr 
iitii  vpiupHitikut  «nrt#  a/oMmi  otptitaU  rvpir$iUf  fuibm  aceedit  ntm  mtdioeru 
mHUioif  eum  sententUs  eemsi,  ve^  quikuidium  tesUmonu^f^ttm  pr^patmert  ceit/Srflia»<«. 
4iuintil.U^.  i,cnp.  8. 

«M.  X\l.  faj  Them  in  ia  thla  place  n  blunder  of  the  copyiata,  which  almost 
waken  the  aeotc»ro  nnintelligible.  The  Unnalator,  witliout  enterhig  into  minute 
cnnlroveraiea,  baa,  upon  nil  such  occasions,  ndopted  what  appeared,  from  the  con- 
tfxty  to  be  the  moat  probablo  aeaae.  It  rensaina,  therefore,  to  enquire,  who  were 
the  seecml  oratora  here  ettnmerated.  Caxutivi  may  be  the  person  oMntioned  by 
flvetoniua  Po  Claria  Rbct«ribos.  Cicero  says  of  ARAlua,  that  he  was  a  striking 
ffoof  of  wbai  conaeqaence  it  was  at  Rome  to  be  useful  to  others,  aa4  nlwnys  reac|y 
tm  bn  aabaflffvient  to  their  bonoar,  or  to  wnrd  off  danger.  For,  by  that  nsaiduity, 
Arrina  raised  bimaelf  from  a  low  beginning  to  wealth  and  honours,  and  was  even 
mnbfld  in  the  nnmber  of  orators,  thoagii  void  of  lenraiag,  and  without  genius,  nr 
abilitita.  £eco  tqfftno'  notaf,  e^  iioaoree,  el/Mcnntoni,  e<  grtUiam  consecv/M,  eftom  t» 
jMrfreaomfBy jtae  d^etrindf  nm  ingem»f  aUqutm  tmmerwmptntmtrat.  De  dlaria  Orat. 
a* 943*  FUAMIve  may  be  suppoaed,  not  without  probnbility,  to  be  the  person  with 
whom  Cicero  correapanded.  Epiat.  ad  Familiarea,  lib.  x.  ep.  9&,  96.  With  regard 
to  Terriaoon  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  The  commentntnra  offer  various  coi^cturea  ^ 
bat  conjectnrt  in  often  n  spemoas  fmaaement  ^  ih«  iageaiotts  folly  of  men,  who  takn 
paina  to  bewilder  thenMclvea,  ami  rennon  only  to  ahew  tbdr  unelem  learning, 

CkJ  The  puny  omtors  arc  said  to  be  in  aa  infirmary,  like  sickly  men,  who  wera 
nAtbiog  but  akin  and  boae.  Theae,  aayn  Cicero,  were  admirprs  of  the  Attic 
manaer  ^  but  it  were  aot  to  be  wislwd  tbnt  tbey  bud  the  wholesome  blood,  ool 
nerely  the  bones,  of  tbeir  fisvoatile  declaimers*  AtHco  gentry  dittmdi  se  gmudtrt 
dieuui ;  nfyni  mimam  nai/arenlar  nee  c$ta  mUm^  ted  4tiam  el  jungianeai.  Cicero 
Bn  Claria  Oratoribna. 

CeJ  VITbat  is  beresaid of  CalToa  is  oot  cooflrmed  by  the  iadgawnt  of  Qaintilimi. 
9ee  a.  svii.  uote  Cej,  His  orationCt  which  were  extant  9A  the  tiom  of  this  Diakigae^ 
are  now  totally  loat. 

/dj  ForanlntiUaB*aopiab»afCmlian,aeea.xMl,not»^c^ 

{'•J  Here  ngnin  Qaintiliaa,  that  caadi4  nn4  nble  indge,  baa  gsren  n  differeni 
opinaaa.  See  9.  nvii.  aoln  C^J,  It  asny  be  proper  to  n4d  the  tesUamny  of  Velleian 
IVtcrcolns.  Cmanr,  ha  snyn,  bad  an  deiatioa  of  aoal,  thai  towered  abave  hamanity, 
aa4  waa  akarctiacrcdibia;  the  rapid  progreaa  of  biawara,  bis  firmaesa  ia  t|ie  boar 
ttrdaafer,andtbc  grnadearof  hia  mat aanct^ibns,  boia  naenr  afiaily  to  Alesaadar, 
Mto  AkjH"*^  »wWfc»^wwiby»nrM9Airtthpiit4— ^    Animi 
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nainram,  et  Jidem  neetiu,  e^tnitate  bMtndij  patieniiA  ptticmUfrmm^  mmgmitmdaMe 
€9giiatummm  ;  mMgrn^  UU  AUxundrot  »ed  Mohtio  mt^ms  iiwriiaA,  mmHUmuM.  Vel.  P». 
tercttl.  lib.  ii.  s.  41.  Ereo  Cicero  tHIa  oa,  tbftt,  uf  all  thccoiiaeiit  orators,  he  was 
Uie  pcrsoo  who  apoketbe  Lalia  laa^oafc  in  the  frcatcst  pority,  and  arrived  at  tlrat 
coMuamiate  perfection  by  study,  by  dUiffcot  applicaltoa,  aad  bis  tboroogb  liao«- 
ledfe  of  al I  poli tc  Itteratare.  iUum  omnium  ferk  oraiormm  Laimi  iofiH  Hfgamiis»imi  i 
«l  €999t  p^rftcta  tUa  btn^  Uqutndi  lauM^  mmlti$  UUeriMy  et  ii»  pddem  reewmditis  et  car- 
^M»l«ff,  #aJwaH»v«e  itndio  et  dUigentid  tMt  etueeutms.     De  Ctarts  Oraf.  s.  259. 

CfJ  Caear^s  apeccb  for  Decios  the  Sanoite,  awd  all  bis  otbcr  prodactioaa  (ei^eept 
tbc  Conmcataries),  are  totally  lost. 

Cffj  Tbia  speeeb  of  Brotas  is  alao  loat  with  bis  otber  worki.  Cicero  aaya,  be 
beard  bim  plead  tbe  caose  of  Dcjotai  us  with  great  elegaaee,  and  a  thm  of  ban(ioai« 
o«s  periods.  Cmmmm  Defotari^  jUMimimi  9t^ue  0ptim  regie^  eraafiwlw^  et  o«pM«ir- 
§imi  a  Brut0  me  amdieee  de/em$am*  Do  Claris  Orat  a.  91.  He  tells  us  io  another 
place,  that  Caesar  obaerfod  i)i  Bmtoa,  that  whateTCr  he  desired,  be  desired  wftb  ar- 
dour ;  and  thercfofc,  in  the  cause  of  Dejotarva,  be  exerted  blmaelf  with  vannth, 
with  Tebenicnce,  and  great  freedom  of  tangnafe.  Qnid^id  valf ,  vmM  carff  ;  ideo- 
f«e,  cnai  pro  rfge  B^fei^ro  diwerit^  v&i4i  tekemeuter  evM  »tnmi,  et  Ukeri  dicere.  Ad 
Attic,  lib.  xie.  ep.  I.  The  aamo  Dejotarna  sraa  aflerwarda  defended  by  Cicero  be* 
fore  Ccaar  InaMMlf.  6eo  the  OrnCion  pfo  Aeffe  Dejotaro. 
ChJ  See  what  ia  said  of  Attnios  Pollio,  s.  xii.note  ('ej. 

(%)  Pliny  the  younfrer  has  the  aame  metaphorical  allnaiont,  which  we  here  find  ha 
the  Dlalofue.     Speahinf  of  tbe  dHTereoco  between  tbe  oratorical  and  historical ' 
style ;  the  latter,  he  eaya,  may  be  content  with  tbe  bonea,  the  mnaclca,  and  the 
nerrea ;  the  foroMT  most  have  tbe  prominence  of  the  flesh ,  the  bmwny  vigour,  aad 
the  flowing  a»ane.     Hahent  ^idem  watte  el  kUtoHa  multa  comm9inia,sed ptmra  dherm 
i%  hi*  ipiis^  f  a<r  resiMaate  t'fdeaf «r.    Nerrat  sane  ilioy  narrat  ftov,  ted  eliter.    Mme 
piermqme  kwmUia^et  eerd&da^  et  ex  medio  petita:   Hit  emnia  recenditm^  tpiendid^y  ex. 
ce6oreat)entnn/'.    //one  iapina  mm,  mueeuU^nervii  iUam  teriqmidmmy  et  fwuijuime 
dfcent.     Lib.  v.  ep.  8. 
("kj  Measala  Corvinna  hat  been  often  mentioned.    8ee  for  him  a.  nil.  note  ('e}. 
SBe.  XXII.  Co  J  The  words  aenfen«io  and  Mutne  were  technieni  terms  with  the 
rrltira  of  antiquity.    Qaintilian  glees  the  dtntinct  meaning  of  each,  with  bia  usual 
prerision.    According  to  the  catnblished  usage,  the  word«ea«n#  sigvifiod  our  idem 
or  conceptions,  as  they  rise  in  the  mind :  by  eententim  waa  intended,  n  propoaitioo, 
in  tbe  chiaa  of  a  period,  so  expresaed,  na  to  dnrt  a  Hudden  hnlliancy,  for  that  reason 
called  iumem  oralranu.     He  aaya,  theae  artificial  ornamenta,  which  the  ancienta  need 
but  sparingly,  were  the  constant  praetice  of  the  modern  oraton.    Crane^Mde  Jam 
tenuity  ut  mente  coueeptUy  iBRiut  necareauM;  iumina  autemy  ^frvBcipmiqme  in  eiuutuiie 
poeUuy  tBNTEiiTiAi.     Quae  mimu$  erehra  apud  anti^uoty  ueetrie  ieutpenhu  modo  ea- 
rent.     Lib.  viii.  cap.  5.    These  InaMnona  sentanoea,  QaintiKan  aeye,  may  he  called 
the  eyea  of  an  oration ;  but  eyes  are  not  to  be  plncad  in  every  part,  lest  the  <^hcr 
members  should  Ipsa  their  function.     Xge  ver^  kaee  tmmina  eratiomis  veimt  ecuiee  . 
^Hosdam  esse  elo^ueniiae  credo :  eed  uepte  oeulot  etee  tote  eorpore  peiim,  no  eofteru 
membra  euum  oJHeimm  perdant*    Lib.  eiii.  eap.  5.    As  Cowley  saya. 
Jewels  at  noao  and  lipa  but  ill  nppear ; 
Rather  than  all  tbinga,  wit  let  none  be  there. 
CbJ  Tn  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  acntence  ahonid  always  be  cloaod  with  ▼»• 
riety,  strength,  and  harmony.   The  ancient  rbnloricfiiot  held  tbia  to  ha  ao  esaeatially 
requisite,  that  QuintUian  baa  given  it  a  full  discassioa.    Thnt,  be  saya,  which  of- 
fends the  ear,  will  not  easily  gain  admiaaion  to  the  asind.    Wotda  abonid  be  fitted 
to  their  pUeca,  so  that  they  may  aptly  coalaace  with  one  another,    in  bnikUng,  the 
most  ill  shapen  stonca  may  be  conveniently  fiiod  ^  and  in  like  manner,  a  good  style 
must  hare  proper  words  iu  proper  places,  all  amnged  in  order,  aad  cloning  the 
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•esteoce  willi  grftcc  and  haraMtiy.  Nikil  mirare  pottst  in  a^eettm^  quod  in  aure^ 
vtlut  qnodam  vestibulo,  atmtim  ofStnttit,  N&n  enim  ttd  p€de$  vtrba  dimentasunt ;  iVm- 
que  ex  loco  ironMftruntur  in  locum,  ut  junganimr  quo  eongmunt  maximi  ;  Hcut  i» 
struelurd  9axorum  rudmm  Wiaw  ipsa  onotmutao  invonit  eui  applicariy  tt  in  quo  posHt 
huistero.  Felicinimu*  tomon  $ormo  est,  cui  et  reclus  ordo,  el  apta  juncturuy  et  cum 
his  numwrua  opportune  cadonseonlingtf,    QuiDfil.  lib*  ix.  cap.  4. 

Sbc.  XXII I.  ("oj  Tb«  remark  ia  thim  place  allodes  to  a  pfttttf  e  ia  the  oration 
•Ifaiatt  Fito,  where  me  ilad  a  friToloiit  stroke  of  latee  wit.  Cicero  repraacbe*  Pito 
Ibr  hie  dissolate  naaaere,  aod  hie  eratidaloae  debancbery.  Who,  he  eays,  in  all 
that  time,  eaw  yoa  sober  ?  Who  beheld  you  doin^  eay  ona  tliiog^  worthy  af  a  liberal 
miod  ?  Did  yoa  once  appear  in  public  ?  The  house  of  yonr  eoUeafrae  resounded 
with  soogs  and  minstrels  :  he  himself  danced  naked  in  the  midst  of  his  wanton  com- 
pany^ and  while  hei6Aee/«d  about  with  alacrity  in  thecircif/ar  motion  of  the  dance, 
he  never  once  tlmnsht  of  the  whbbl  or  fortume.  Qaw  to  Hits  disius  jn^Mumf 
quis  agentem  aUquidy  quod  esset  libero  dignnm  I  Quis  deniquo  in  pmblioo  vidU  f  Cum 
eolUgm  tuidomus  eontu  et  ej/mbalis  porsonaroi  ;  eumque  ipse  nudus  in  eonviviosnUarei, 
in  quo  ne  turn  qutdem^  cum  ilium  suum  6ALTATOK.IVM  VEIMA&BT  OABBM,  FOR' 
TUNAS  ROT  AM  pertimescebtU.  Oraftota  Piaoncm,  prima  pars,  s.  99.  Delph.  edit, 
▼ol.  iii. 

fbj  'The  passage  here  allnded  to,  presents  ns  with  a  double  pun.  The  word  Fer- 
res  is  the  name  of  a  man,  and  also  sifaiies  a  hoar  pig^  as  we  rend  in  Horace,'  Vbfris 
obliquum  meditantis  ietum.  Lib.  iii.  ode  9ft.  The  word  jus  is  likcwhie  of  tvofekl 
meauiug,  importing  km  and  sauce,  or  broth  ;  topidumque  ligurierit  Jus,  Liib»  i.  sat^ 
S.  The  objeclioo  to  Cicero  ie,  tiiat  playing  on  both  tbo  words,  and  taking  advau'^ 
tags  of  their  ambiguous  meaniogt  ha  says  it  could  not  be  natter  of  wonder  that  tho 
Verrian  Jus  n'assuch  bad  Bocksovp.  Tlie  wit  (if  it  deeerres  that  name)  is  meaa 
cncHi||fa  )  buti  in  justice  lo  CICero,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  himself  rails 
It  frigid,  aod  says,  that  the  men,  who  in  their  anger  coo  Id  be  so  very  facetious^  aa 
lo  blame  the  priest  who  did  not  sacriiice  snch  a  hog  (VerrtsJ,  were  idle  and  ridi. 
colons.  He  adds,  that  he  should  not  descend  to  repeat  such  sayings  (for  they  wer^ 
neither  witty,  nor  worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  ednae),  had  he  not  thought  it  material 
to  ahew,  that  the  iniquity  of  Verrbs  was,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tulgar,  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  aad  a  proeerbial  joke.  JSfinc  ilU  Itomiwos  eraaf ,  ^ m  eiium  ridieuU  invenio* 
bmntur  ex  dolors:  quorum  alii,  ut  audistis,  negabant  mirandmm  esse^  JVS  tarn  nequam 
esse  Vbrrihdm  .*  alii  eUamJrigidiores  erant ;  sed  quia  stomHcbabantur,  ridiculi  vide^ 
AaalttrsMe^enm SACBRDOTBM  exeerabanhw,  qui  Vbrrbk tamnequam reliquisset,  Qimt 
ego  non  commemorarem  (neque  enim  perjaceti  dicta,  ne^ne  porro  hao  severitate  digw^ 
smiij  niii  vos  id  villein  recordariyistius  nsquitiam  et  iniqUitatem  turn  in  ore  vulgi,  atque 
oommunibus proterbiis  esse  versatam.    In  Vorrom,  lib.i  pare  tertit*  s.  191. 

^ej  Qnintiiisn  ar  knowledges  that  the  words  eSte  indeatur  fit  stems  to  be  J  occur 
frequently  iu  Cicero^s  Orations^  He  adds,  thst  he  knew  aeveinl,  who  fsncied  that 
they  had  performed  wonders,  when  they  placed  that  piirase  in  the  close  of  a  seatencr^ 
Noveram  quosdam,  qui  se  pulcM  expressisse  genus  illud  emlestis  ki{fus  in  dicendo  tiri 
sibi  tidertntur,  si  in  elausulA  posuisseni  esse  uideatnr.  Qointil.  Hb.  n.  rapi  9. 
'  CdJ  The  species  of  composition^  ceiled  satiie,  was  altogether  of  Roman  growths 
Lneilios  had  the  hononr  of  lietng  the  inventor ;  and  lie  succeeded  ao  well,  that  even 
In  Qnintiliany  time,  his  admirers  preferred  him  not  only  to  the  writers  who. followed 
in  the  same  way,  hot  to  dlt  poets  of  ererydenogii nation.  Lucilius  quosdam  ita  «/«ds- 
tossibi  adhue  kabet  imUalores,  ut  eum  noH  ^usdem  modo  operisf  sed  omnibus  jsostiA  prm* 
ferre  non  dubiient.  Lib.  x.  cap.  1.  The.great  critic,  however,  pronounces  jndg^ 
ment  in  favonr  of  Horsce*  who,  be  says,  is  more  terse  aad  pure;  a, more  acute  ol»-. 
server  of  life,  and  qoalifted  by  nature  to  touch  the  ridicule  of  t|ie  omaners.wUh.tlia 
nicest  hand.  Multo  est  torsior,  oc  pums  magis  HoroiiuSf  €t  ad  natandos  hominum  mores 
praocipuus.  ... 
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(•)  La€ff«tias  U  Mt  witho^  hi*  pwliMst  at  hit  how.  Mwy  of  the  Ficach  critact 
•pcftic  of  hiM  vUh  nft«rc ;  aad  U  Eaclwd,  Dr.  WbartoB  ^f  WMcheiter  m«m  to 
W  ftt  the  heedl  ef  hie  ea»ircrf.  He  doce  aeC  tcnifle  to  say  UmI  LscrHlee  he4  mm^ 
e^rit,  ire,  end  eeerfy*  More  oC  the  eaeule  i^  o^mI,  thea  «qr  ^  the  Eohms  pectt. 
it  is  neilher  %%U  nor  ileeirahle  to  differ  froM  m  floe  e  gtsiee  ae  De.  Wkartoo.  The 
|Mitaj(«s  which  he  has  qootcd  frofli  his  fsvowrtte  ipoct,  ehev  greet  teste  ia  the  eekc- 
tioe.  ltsho«ld  he  rewesshrred*  however,  thei  Osiottliea  does  oot  traat  Lvcrrtint 
with  the  seae  pessioaete  Ibodecse.  He  f  Uoee  Vir<il  next  to  HoflMf ;  aad  the  rest, 
he  eeys,  of  the  Rosmm  poeto  Mlov  ef  e  freat  distaace.  Itf dcsft  aad  L«NmCTi«« 
deserre  ta  he  reed :  they  heve  haadled  their  reepectire  sabjecte  with  laete  aad  da* 
l^sacc;  hat  Macer  herao  eforatioa,  aad  Larretiae  is  aot  easily  aaderetood.  Cmt* 
Hii  0mwes  lntg€  MqUunimr,  S*m  Bf  ACBM  el  Li;cbktiCii  leftadi  faidess  ;  eUgtm* 
let  in  ««d  ifftitq—  sMferid,  jvd  mittr  Aaaalit,  ali4r  dijieilis.  Lib.  a.  cap.  I.  Sutias, 
the  poet,  who  floarislMd  ia  the  reifa  of  Daaiitiaa,  kaew  the  valae  af  Laciatias,  aad 
Hi  oacliae,  seem*  to  hawe  firea  hli  trae character  ;  el  dscfi  fitrwr  oHwm  ImertU^ 
hat  had  he  beea  ta  dscide  hctweea  him  aad  Virf  il,  it  i*  prohaUe,  that  he  woald  sep 
to  Lacretiae,  ae  he  did  ta  hiaioeli; 

"Nee  ta  dieiaaa  JBacida  teata^ 
Sed  loage  seqacre,  et  vceiifia  seaper  adora. 

TMSBaiis^t  lih.vii.  vcr.  •]€• 

ff)  Aaftdiae  Baseae  aad  Serrilhn  Hoalaaae  vet*  writers  af  hietaey.  BesaM»  ar« 
cordiaf  to  QaiatiKaa,  desenred  f t«at  coaiaieadatioa,  particalarly  ia  bis  History  ef 
the  Gennaa  wae.  la  oo«e  of  his  other  worhs  be  Ml  short  of  hioradf.  SertiUia 
Hoalaaae  wao  haowa  to  Qatattliaa,  aad,  ia  that  ctitic's  jadgaMat,  was  aa  aathee 
of  coasiderable  aieritt  etateatioae  ia  his  Maaaery  hat  aMrt  ditfaee  thaa  bteoaae 
<jhe  historic  c^racUr.  See  QalatiUaa,  lib.  %.  cap.  i.  The  death  of  SkAtiuv^ 
aa  eailaeat  orator  aad  hlstorlaa,  is  aMatioaed  by  TacHas  ia  the  Aaaals,  b.  air. 
s.  19;  bottheaddltlaaalaaaw  of  Mtfviaavf  ie  oaiitted.    Thepessafe,  however, 

•  is  sapposed  to  rcltfte  to  the  perava  eowaieadad  by  Qaiatiliaa.    B«  died  ia  the  iai|a 
of  Nero,  A.U«C.8I9;  of  the  Christlaa  «ra  59. 

fg)  ▼•rre  vm  aattereally  sTIowed  to  be  tlM  aott  learaed  of  the  Roaaaa.  80 
wrote  oa  seeeral  salqocto  with  piafoaad  eraditioa.  Oalatillaa  eaye,  be  waa  cea« 
pletcly  BMstef  of  the  Latio  laafaafe,  aad  tboiaaf  hty  coawctaat  ia  the  aatiqaHlea 
of  Greece  sad  Rooie.  "H  ie  warlu  will  ealarfe  oar  sphere  ^  kaowledge,  bat  cea  add 
sothiaf  to  etoqaeace.  FerMsftsMt  Umgrtmt  £e<tae«,  et  eanrif  aafiyaifittas^  et  rmea 
Graecaraaiy  aetlfanMayae ;  ph$  fasMa  eeieatlae  osUstarat ,  yaaarefafarafiaf.  Lib.  a. 
cap.  I. 

Mscana,  we  are  tald  by  Cicfroi  waa  a  naa  of  learalaf ,  weQ  skilled  ia  the  lo* 
«iaa  laaicaafe  aeqaaiatcd  with  the  lawa  aad  coastitatioa  of  bis  ctmatry,  aad  pse» 
srssed  of  00  eaiall  ehare  of  wit  \  bat  eloqaeace  was  aot  his  eleneat,  aad  bis  prae- 
tice  la  the  Ibraai  was  ioconslderaMe.  See  De  Ctari$  Qisisn^at,  e.  098.  Ia  a  sab-- 
■eqaent  pert  of  the  taaie  work,  Cicero  says,  that  Siseaaa  wae  of  opiaiea,  that  te 
ase  aaeommoa  words  was  the  perffMtloa  of  style.  To  prara  this  he  relatee  a  pbe- 
teat  soecdote.  Oae  Caias  Rafiss  carried  oaapraeeeatiaa.  Steeaaa  appeared  for 
tbe  defeadaat ;  aad,  to  express  hit  coateaipt  of  hie  adversary,  said  that  awiy 
parts  of  the  eharfe  dceerecd  to  be  spit  apoa.  For  tbia  parpose  ba  coiaed  so 
straofe  a  word,  that  the  proeecatar  ioiplored  the  protectioa  of  tbe  jadfea.  I  de 
not,  said  he,  andetetaad  Siseaaa ;  I  aai  eireaeseeatcd :  I  fear  that  soase  eaare  it 
laid  for  aie.  What  does  he  aieaa  by  tprntmHUom  f  I  baow  tet  jpaia  ia  epittle :  bat 
what  is  tilieaf  The  eoart  laaflMMl  at  the  oddity  of  a  word  ea  atraaysly  ceaN 
poaoded.  R^/fo  meemtante  CknUUum^  Slifaaa  d^^adiar  dijrit^  futiiamtjmi  troTA- 
VtLf OA  eife  erisiiaa.  Tbsi  Cejae  R^fbup  CiKaissafa,  tayaif,  ^adtieet,  am  m^ 
vca<lit.  S<Maaa  ^aMdicat  ae«eM;  eielao  iandiay.  Spvtatiuoa!  fuidutktcf 
SpaU  yaid  «t7,  ms  ^  iiiica  ac«cie.    MaxM  rifat«    Df  ClmrU  Omiwrikwi,  1.  960. 
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Whether  this  was  the  same  Siseona,  who  is  said  in  the  former  quotation  to  ha?e 
been  a  correct  speaker,  dues  not  appear  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

fh)  For  the  character  of  Secundus,  see  s.  ii.  note  Cc). 

(i)  Quintilian  says,  the  merit  of  a  fine  writer  flourishes  after  his  death,  for  enry 
does  not  go  down  to  posterity.  Ad  potteros  enim  virtus  durabit^  nee  perv4niet 
invidia.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  Envy  is  always  sure  to  pursue  living  merit;  and,  there- 
fore, Cleo  obsenres  to  Alexander,  that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  were  not  Numbered 
among  the  gods,  till  they  conquered  the  malignity  of  their  contemporaries.  Nee 
HercttUmy  nee  Patrem  Liberum,  prius  dicatos  deos,  qudm  vicissent  secum  viventinm  ' 
invidiam,  Quintns  Cnrtins,  Hb.  viii.  s.  19.  Pliny  the  younger  has  a  bcaatifol 
epistle  on  this  subject.  After  praising,  in  the  highest  manner,  the  various  works 
of  Pompeius  Saturnias,  he  says  to  his  correspondent,  Let  it  be  no  objection  to 
socb  an  author,  that  he  is  still  living.  If  he  flourished  in  a  distisnt  part  of  the 
world,  we  should  not  only  procure  his  books,  bnt  we  should  have  his  picture  in  our 
bouses :  and  shall  his  fame  be  tarnished,  because  we  have  the  man  before  our 
eyes  ?  Sliall  malignity  make  ns  cease  to  admire  him,  because  we  see  him,  hear  him, 
esteem  and  love  him  ?  Neque  enim  debet  operibus  ejus  obesse,  quod  VIVIT.  An  si 
inter  eos^  quos  nunquam  vidimus,  Jioruisset,  non  solum  libros  ejus,  verum  etiam  imagines 
eonquireremusy  ejusdem  nunc  honor  praesentis  et  gratia  quasi  satietate  languescet  ?  At 
hoc  pravum  malignumque  est,  non  admirari  hominem  admiratione  dignissimumy  quia 
videre,  alloqui,  audire,  complecti,  nee  laudare  tantum,  verum  etiam  amare  eontingit. 
LIb.i.  cp.  16. 

Sec.  XXIV.  CaJ  In  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  others  of  the  academic  school, 
the  ablest  philosophers  occasionally  supported  a  wrong  hypothesis,  in  order  to  pro- 
voke a  thorough  discussion  of  some  important  question. 

CbJ  Cicero  was  killed  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  the  consulship  of  Hirtins  and 
Pansa,  A.  V.  C.  711  ;  before  Christ,  43.  From  that  time  to  the  6(h  of  Vespasian, 
the  number  of  years  is  exactly  117  ;  though  In  the  Dialogue  said  to  be  130.  See 
fl.  xvii.  note  fej. 

Stc.XXV.  See  Plutarch^s  Lives  of  Lysias,  Lycurgos,  Demosthenes,  and  Hy- 
perides.    See  also  the  elegant  translation  of  the  Orations  of  Lysias,  by  Dr.  Gilliet. 

fb)  Tot  Qnintirnurs  opinion  of  Casar's  eloquence,  see  s.  xvii.  note  ftj.  To 
what  is  there  said  may  be  added  the  authority  of  Cicero,  who  fairly  owns,  that  Cs- 
'sar^s  constant  habit  of  speaking  his  language  with  purity  and  correctness,  exempted 
Itim  from  all  the  vices  of  the  corrupt  style  adopted  by  others.  To  that  politeness 
of  expression  which  every  well-bred  citizen,  though  he  does  not  aspire  to  be  an  ora. 
tor,  ought  to  practice,  when  Caesar  adds  the  splendid  ornaments  of  eloquence,  he 
may  then  be  said  to  place  the  finest  pictures  in  the  best  light.  In  his  manner  there 
is  nothing  mechanical,  nothing  of  professional  craft  :  his  voice  is  impressive,  and 
liis  action  dignified.  To  all  these  qualities  he  unites  a  certain  majesty  of  mien  and 
,  figure,  that  bespeaks  a  noble  mind.  Caesar  autem  rationem  adhibens,  eonsuetudinem 
vitiosam  et  corruptam  purd  et  incorruptd  consuetudine  emendat.  Itaque  cum  ad  hanc 
elegantiam  terborum  Latinorum,  quae  etiam  si  orator  non  m,  et  sis  ingenuus  civis  Ro- 
manusy  tamen  necessaria  est,  adjungit  ilia  oratoria  omamenta  dieendi  \  turn  videtur  tan" 
quam  tab'ulas  bene  pictas  Collocare  in  Bono  lumine.  Hanc  cum  habeat  prcccipuam  lau» 
dem  in  communibus,  non  video  cui  debeat  cedere.  Splendidam  quamdam^  mimmeque  ne- 
teratoriam  rationem  dieendi  tenet,  voce,  motu :  Jbrmd  etiam  magnified,  et  generosA 
quodammodo.     De  Claris  Oratoribus,  s.sGl. 

For  Cselius,  see  s.  xvii.  note  ^cj  ;  and  for  Brutus,  the  same  section,  note  fdj, 

(e)  Servius  Galba  has  been  already  mentioned,  s.  xviii.  note  (a).  Caius  Lielio) 
was  consul  A.U.C.  6i4;  before  the  Christian  sera,  140.  He  was  the  intimate 
iTriend  of  Scipio,  and  the  patron  of  Lucilius,  the  first  Roman  satirist.  Se^  Horac^ 
lib.  ii.  smt.i  ver.  71. 
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Qttin  nbi  •«  m  vnlg o  et  tceni  iu  wcreta  rcai^raBt' 

Tirtns  SeipMe,  etnititsapiemia  LsU, 

Nufari  com  itio,  et  ditcincti  laden*,  donee 

I>ccoqaerctor  olat|  toliti. 

Wbea  8cipio*«  TirtDeyasd  of  milder  vein 

When  L«line*  wisdom,  from  the  bney  scene 

And  crowd  of  life,  (be  rnl^sr  and  I  be  great, 

Conid  witb  tbeir  faronrile  satirist  retreat, 

Ligbtly  tbcy  l«igb*d  at  many  an  idle  jest. 

Until  tbeir  frofal  feaat  of  berbs  «ras  drest.        FmAiiClt*s  H««AeB. 
It  is  probable,  that  tbc  barsb  manner  of  Lncilins,  dunuttmponerg  vemUf  tnfccted 
tba  elo^nenccol  L»lins,  since  we  ind  in  Cicero,  tbat  his  style  was  onpolisbed,  and 
bad  mncb  oftbc  mat  of  antiqnity.    Mulio  loMem  vetuttiar  tt  korridior  iiU  ^sein 
8eipi9y  «< 9  cam  dmi  tn  dieends  vnrur  pa/aate/er,  deUei^ri  miki  mogU  antifuiiatt  wide" 
far,  €t  lmb€mt9r  9€rki$  eftcm  uti  faith  mvgig  priicii  Lteiius,    Oe  Claris  Omtnribns, 
S.  8S. 
Sec.  XXVI.  faj  For  nn  acconnt  of  Cains  Graccbns,  see  i.  xYiii.  note  CdJ. 
fhj  For  Lncios  Cranans,  see  a.  Xfixx.  aote  ffj, 

ft)  Tbo  fclse  taste  of  Macenas  baa  licen  noted  by  tbe  poets  and  critics  wbo 
iovrisbcd  after  bis  deatb.  Hie  alTectnd  prettinosaes  are  compared  to  tbe  prim 
cnrls,  in  wbtcb  woman  and  elfaminatt  men  trtebad  ont  tbeir  bair.  Seneca,  wbo 
was  bimnelf  tainted  witb  affectation,  bas  left  a  beantifnl  epistio  on  Ibe  very  qncation 
tbat  mabca  tbe  main  anl^ctof  tbe  preaent  Dialogne.  He  points  ont  tbe  causes 
of  tbecormpt  taste  tbat  debanched  tbe  aloqnenccof  tbosetiosas,  and  impntea  tbe 
miaebief  to  tie  dagenrrsey  of  tbe  mnnners.  Wbntercr  tbn  man  waa,  snch  wna  tbe 
nmtor.  Talia  em/as  pudk  mto.  Wban  ancient  diaetplint  relanad,  Insnry  anc- 
cecded,  and  Inngnage  became  delicate,  brilliant^  apanglnd  witb  conceits.  Simpli* 
city  was  laid  aside,  and  qnnint  espreaaiona  grew  into  Ibsbion.  Dons  tbc  mind  sink 
into  langnor,  tbo  body  moTasrelnctnntly.  Is  tbe  asnn  sailennd  into  eficaunncy, 
yon  see  It  In  bis  gait.  Is  be  qnick  nnd  nagnr,  be  walks  witb  alacrity.  Tbe  powers 
of  tbe  ondersundinf  nre  affected  in  tbe  ssbm  manner.  Having  laid  tbia  down  as 
bia  principle,  Seneca  proceeds  to  deacrilM  tbe  soft  dcliency  of  Nsscenaa,  mid\e  inds 
.  Ibe  same  tIco  in  bis  pbraarolofy.  He  cites  a  nnpiber  of  tbe  Indy-liko  lerma,  wbiA 
tbe  great  patron  of  letters  considered  as  enqnisite  beantiea.  In  all  tbia,  anya  be, 
we  aee  tbe  man  wIn>  walked  tbo  streets  of  Rome  in  bie  open  and  liowinf  rabe. 
Jifenne  tfoKsi,  cnsi  hmte  Ugkf  occnrrit  Anne  ctse,  fat  doiutii  iumeiiin  nrfte  Mmprr  imtm 
mrii  t  Seneca,  epist.  cxiv.  Wbal  be  baa  aaid  of  Maecenas  is  perfectly  jnet.  Tbe 
fopperies  of  tbat  celebrated  minister  are  in  tbia  I>iab>gne  celled  calamibt&i  \  an 
allnsion  borrowe4  from  Cictro,  wbo  praises  tbo  banntifnl  simplicity  of  Camm^B  Cmm- 
mea/anm,  and  s%ys  tbcre  were  men  of  a  viciona  taste,  wbo  wanted  to  npply  tbe 
cnr^isf -iren»  tbat  is,  to  introdnce  tbe  glitter  of  conceit  and  antitbesis  in  tbe  piece  of 
trntb  and  nature.  CeaiflMnlnrJsi  qumdmm  9enpn%  remm  enarmn,  vUt  fntdmpra* 
Aendsff  f  mtdi  en<ai  snni,  e^  reeft,  el  ssanili'i  eamt  emnin  ernf isait,  lenynom  eet/e,  ds- 
Imcle.  ImpUi  gfoiwmfinuMjkcUi  fm  teinni  Ula  CAiiAMltTftlt  mnrsrt.  Ciccra 
I>e  Claria  Oral.  a.  969. 

(4)  Wbo  Gallio  waa,  is  not  dearly  settled  by  tbe  coaunentnlora.  Onintilien, 
lib.iii.cap.  t,makea  mention  of  Gallio,  wbo  wrote  ntrentiseofetoqnenco;  nnd  in 
tbe  Annala,  b.  sr.  a. 79»  ««t«d  innhm  GaUao»  Ibe  brntber  of  Seneca ;  bnt  wbctber 
eitber  of  tbcm  is  tbe  person  bere  intended,  rwnsina  nncertain.  Wboever  be  was, 
bis  eloqnenca  wne  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Qnintilian  snye  of  ancb  omiora,  wbo  are  aH 
iaSstcd,  tnmid,  cormpt,  and  jingling,  tbat  tbeir  malady  dona  not  procctd  Irom  a 
full  and  ricb  constHntlon,  bnt  from  mere  inirmity  ;  for 

As  in  bodies,  tbns  in  aonis  we  And, 

Wbnt  wania  in  blood  and  npiiitt,  sweli'd  witb  wind. 
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Sam  tmmidoM^  •<  ctmpioif  «#  /tmitciar,  tt  qmoeump^  9U9  cocoM/ie  genere  pteeantt^, 
etrium  kabto^  ii«fi  mniHB,  ««d  fii/lrNiirattt  vtftb  fadorort  .*  «<  c«rp«fa  mml  robortf  *^  va- 
Utudiu€  i«vfa»<Kr.    Qointil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

fej  Pliay  decUrcs,  wtthoot  ceMMoaj,  that  be  vat  atbamcd  of  tbc  corrvpt  effe- 
minate Myle  tbat  disgraced  tbc  covrU  of  j«ttlce»  aad  made  bim  tbtak  of  wtthdrawiof 
froia  tbe  fonioi.  Hecalla  tt  siDf-aoafy  and  aaya  tbat  ootbiog  bot  muaical  instru- 
meatt  could  be  added.  FtMt  r^ferf^  ^um  fuam  fractd  prvmuneiaiione  dicantur ; 
^ibui^nam  teneri*  clamoribu$  txeiytamtur.  PUmtut  tantwn^  ac  Moia  eymb<Ua  tt  tfm» 
pana,  Uiu  eanticu  dttunt.  Piiayt  ^ib.  ii.  epi«t.  I4.  Tbe  chief  ain  of  P«niini  in  bis 
ilrat  iatifcifl  levelled  agaiait  the  bad  poela  of  bis  tine,  aad  also  tbe  tparious  ora- 
tors, who  caanratad  Ibeir  eloqaeuce  bjr  aatithesis,  far-fetched  netapbors,  and 
poiots  of  wit,  deiivsred  with  Iba  toftest  toae  of  roiee,  aad  ridicaloai  airt  of 
affectation. 

Fur  es,  ait  Pedio  :  Pedius  qaid  ?    Crimiua  raais 

Librat  in  aotilbeeit }  doctos  potnissa  fignras 

Laodatar.  Bellttm  hoc  ?  hoc  bellam !  an  Romule  ceres  ? 

Men'  iDOTcat  quippe,  et,  caatet  si  aaafrajcns,  assem 

Protulerioi  ?    Cantas,  cam  fracti  te  in  trabe  pictnn 

Cx  bumero  portes  ?  Psaiius,  sat.  t  rtr,  85. 

Theft,  aays  tbe  accnatr,  to  thy  charge  1  lay, 

O  Pedlaa.    What  docs  gentle  Pedins  say  ? 

Biadiona  to  please  the  gentna  of  the  tinses. 

With  periods,  potato,  and  tropes,  he  sinrs  hia  crtmca. 

He  latds  with  ffonrishca  hia  lon$  harangna : 

Tie  Aae,  say^st  tbon.    What !  to  be  pralsad,  and  bang ! 

Effeminate  RooMa !  shall  audi  staff  prevail. 

To  tickle  thee,  and  make  thee  wag  thy  tail  ? 

Say,  shonld  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  ting  bis  woe, 

Wonldst  tbott  be  moved  to  pity,  and  bestow 
-  An  alms  ?  *  What^a  more  preposCroas  than  to  sea 

A  merry  beggar  ?   wit  in  misery !  D|iTD«li*l  Pemhis. 

f/J  For  Cassias  Severua,  aee  s.six.  note(^a^. 

(gj  Gabiniaana  waa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  tha  reign  of  Vespasian.  Ensebina, 
in  bin  Chrwnlcon,  eighth  of  Vespasian,  sayatbat  Gablnianas,  a  celebrated  rbetori- 
ciatt,  waa  a  teacher  of  eloquence  in  Ganl.  GoMuiaat,  ceUbtrHmi  mminu  rktUP, 
in  OaUiA  doemi.  His  admirers  deemed  him  another  Cioero,  aad,  after  him,  all  snck 
orators  were  called  ClCBftOHB8GAU«lA«l. 

Sbo.  XXVIli.  faj  In  order  to  brand  and  stignrntise  tha  Roman  matrons  who 
committed  tbe  care  of  their  iaftint  children  to  bured  nnrses,  Tneitns  observes,  tbat 
no  anch  cnstom  waa  known  among  the  savages  of  Germany.  See  Manners  of  the 
Ocranans,  a.  ax.  See  alao  Qaiatilian,  on  tba  snhject  of  edncatloo,  lib.  I.  cap.  9  and  a. 
CbJ  Cornelia,  the  oMther  of  tbe  two  Gracchi,  waa  dangbter  to  the  Srst  Sdpio 
Africaava.  The  sons,  Qaiatilian  says,  owed  mnch  of  their  eloqaence  to  tbe  care 
nnd  ipstitotiona  of  their  OMthcr,  wboae  taate  aad  learaiag  wero  ftilly  displayed  la 
her  letters,  which  were  then  in  the  bands  of  the  poblic.  Nam  Or^ctkormm  fis^aea- 
iimM  multum  eomtulitft  aecfpimmt  Comtiiam  smItmi,  ai^mtdcetiuimu9  jersia  ia  pc$ier9$ 
faayne  t»t  tpUt^Ui  tradiiUM.  Qaiot.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  To  tbe  same  efiect  Cicero :  FkU 
Oracekua  dUigwitHi  C^rntUat  wtmirit  a  pmtn  dectmt^  €t  Oraecit  liitfrk  eruditm.  Da 
Glaria  Orat.  a.  104.  Again,  Ciosro  aays.  We  have  read  the  lettera  of  Comelta,  tba 
asothcr  of  tbe  Graochi,  from  whicb  it  appears,  tbat  the  aona  were  educated,  not  ap 
mocb  ia  the  lap  of  their  mother,  as  her  conversation.  X^^ams  epMalos  Cornel^ 
mafrif  Oroccikpiiaai  t  ofparttjUiot  nea  tarn  in  ^maio  9dmeaio$,  ^aeai  la  Mnaene  molfit . 
SH  Claris  Orat.  a,  an.  Pliny  tbe  elder  informs  ns  that  a  statna  waa  erected  to  her 
memory,  though  Cato  the  Censor  declaiiaad  agalast  shewing  to  mack  booonr  to 
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women,  et en  in  the  pro?ittcefl.    Bat  with  all  bin  Tehemeacc  he  tould  not  prcreat 
it  in  tbe  city  of  Rone.     Pliny,  lib.  xxx\^.  ■.  14. 

fcj  For  AoreUsy  the  mother  of  Jnlins  Cssar,  tee  The  Geaem1o|^ic«l  Tnble  of  tbe 
Cstarf,  No.  9. 

CdJ  For  Atia,  tbe  mother  of  Attf^nttas,  sec  Genealogical  Table  of  tbe  Caesariy 
Ko.  14.  As  another  instance  of  maternal  care,  Tacitus  informs  ns  that  Jvtia  Pn>- 
cllla  sapcrintended  the  cdocation  of  her  son.    See  Life  of  Areola,  a.  iv. 

Sec.  XXIX.  CaJ  Quintilian  thinks  the  first  elements  of  education  so  highly  ma- 
terial,  that  he  has  two  long  chapters  on  the  subject.     He  requires,  in  the  fint  place, 
that  the  language  of  tbe  nurses  should  be  pure  and  correct.    Their  manners  are 
of  great  importance,  but,  he  adds,  let  them  speak  with  propriety.    It  is  to  them 
that  the  infant  first  attends  ;  he  UBteDS,and  endearours  to  imitate  them.    The  first 
colour,  imbibed  by  yarn  or  thread,  is  sure  to  last.    What  is  bad,  generally  adheres 
tenaciously.     Let  the  child,  therefore,  not  learn  in  bis  infancy,  what  he  must  after- 
wards take  paios  to  unlearn.    Ant0  mmnioy  ne  tit  vUiom*  tttmo  nutricibiu,    Et  aio- 
tum  quidem  in  his  haud  dubi^  prior  ratio  est ;  recti  tamtn  etiom  loquantur.     Has  pri- 
mum  awdiet  puer ;  harum  verba  effingere  imitando  conabitur.     Et  natwA  temacissimi 
sumus  eorumy  qua  rudibus  annis  percipimua  ;    uec  ianarum  eolores,  quibus  timptex  iUe 
candor  mutatutest^  eluipostunt.    Et  kaec  ipsa  magis  pertinaeiter  haerent^  quae  de- 
teriora  sunt,    Non  attmescat  ergo^  ne  dum  i^fans  quidem  tsty  eermoni^  qui  dediseendus 
est.  Quint,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.     Plutarch  has  a  long  discourse  on  tbe  breeding  of  children, 
in  which  all  mistakes  mre  pointed  out,  and  the  best  mlet  enforced  with  great  acute- 
ttesB  of  obser^atiun . 
f'bj  Juvenal  has  one  entire  satire  on  the  subject  of  edttcaiion : 
Nil  dictn  fttdum  visuque  h«c  limine  tangat, 
lutra  que  puer  est.    Procul  bine,  procnl  inde  padte 
Lenonttm,et  cantui  pernoctantis  pnrasiti. 
Maxima  debetnr  puero  rererentia.  Sat.  xiv.  Ter.44. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  no  Indecent  speech, 
Th*  ipartmeut  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach. 
Far  be  from  thence  the  glutton  parasite, 
Who  sings  bis  drunken  catches  all  the  night. 
Boys  from  their  pnrents  may  this  rerVence  claim. 

Drtdcji*8  Jovckac*. 
fcJ  Tbe  rage  of  the  Romans  for  the  diversions  of  the  theatre,  and  pulMic  spec- 
tacles of  every  kind,  is  often  mentioned  by  Horace,  Jnreual,  and  other  writers  under 
the  emperors.  Seneca  says,  that,  at  one  time,  three  ways  were  wanted  to  as  maay 
different  theatres  :  trifnts  eodem  tempore  theatris  via  postulantnr.  And  again,  tbe 
most  illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  arc  no  better  than  slares  to  the  pantomimic 
performers.  Ostendam  uobilissimos  jutenes  maneipia  pantomimerum.  Epist.  47.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  Petronius  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  to  be  uhscrred  by  tbe 
young  student,  neter  to  list  himself  in  tbe  parlies  and  fections  of  the  theatre  . 
■  Nere  plansor  in  sceni 

Sedeat  redemptus,  histrioniae  addictut. 
it  is  well  known,  that  theatrical  parties  distracted  the  Roman  citizens,  nti6  rose  al. 
most  to  phreosy.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  green  and  the  6tue  CaKgula,  as  we 
read  in  Suetonius,  attached  himself  to  the  former,  and  was  ao  fond  of  tbe  cha- 
rioteers, who  wore  green  lireries,  that  he  lired  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  st^trfcs, 
where  their  horses  were  kept.  Prasinae  fmctioni  ita  addictus  et  deditus^  ut  caewar^t 
in  stabulo  assidueet  maneret.  Life  of  Caligula,  a.  55.  Montesquieu  recfcout  such 
party  diristont  among  the  causes  that  wrought  tbe  downfall  of  the  empire.  Con. 
•tantlnople,  he  aays,  waa  split  into  two  factiona,  iht green  and  tbe  Mae,  which  ow4( 
their  origin  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  to  favour  one  set  of  charioteers  in  im 
circus  rather  than  another.    Tbete  two  parlies  raged  in  every  city  througbont  tfte 
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empire,  and  their  fnryroaein  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Justinian 
favoared  the  blues^  who  became  so  elate  with  pride,  that  they  trampled  on  the  laws.' 
All  ties  of  friendship,  all  natural  affection,  and  all  relative  duties,  were  extinguished. 
Whole  families  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  empire  was  a  scene  uf  anarchy  and  wild 
contention.  He,  who  felt  himself  capable  of  the  most  atrocious  deeds,  declared 
liimself  a  blue,  and  the  greens  were  massacred  with  impunity.  Moutcsqnieu^ 
Grandehr  et  Decadence  des  Romains,  chap.  xx. 

fdj  Quintilian,  in  his  tenth  book,  chap.  i.  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  orators,  and  historians  j  and  in  b.  ii.  ch.  6,  he  draws  up 
•  regular  scheme  for  the  young  student  to  pnrsue  in  his  course  of  reading.  There 
are,  he  says,  two  rocks,  on  which  they  may  split.  The  first,  by  being  led  by  some 
fond  admirer  of  antiquity  to  set  two  high  a  value  on  the  manner  of  Cato  and  the 
Gracchi;  for,  in  that  commerce,  they  will  be  in  danj^pi-  of  growing  dry,  harsb,  and 
rugged.  The  strong  conception  of  those  men  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  tender 
minds.  Their  style,  indeed,  may  be  copied;  and  the  yonth  rony  flatter  himself, 
when  he  has  contracted  the  rust  of  antiquity,  that  he  resembles  the  illustrious  ora- 
tors of  a  former  age.  On  the  other  hand,  the  florid  decorations  and  false  glitter  of 
the  moderns  may  have  a  secret  charm,  the  more  dangerous,  and  seductive,  as  the 
petty  flourishes  of  our  new  way  of  writing  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  youthful 
mind.  Dao  autem  genera  maximi  cavenda pueris  puto :  wmist,  ne  quit  eo9  antiquitatis 
nimiut  admirator  in  Oracck^rumy  Catonhque,  et  aliomm  eimitium  lectione  dnrescere  velit, 
Frunt  enim  horridi  at  que  jejuni.  Nam  nequt  tint  eorum  adhue  intelUctu  eonsequentur  • 
et  elocutione,  qua  turn  sine  dubio  erat  optima^  ted  nottris  temporibus  atiena,  eontenti^ 
quod  ett  pestimum,  timiies  tibi  magnit  virit  videbuniur.  Alterum,  quod  huic  divertum 
ettyne  recentit  hujut  latcivice  Jtotculis  capti^  voluplate  quddam  pravd  deliniantur,  ut 
pradulce  illudgenut,  et  puerilibut  ingeniit  hoc  gratiuty  quo  propitit  ett,  adament.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  Quinlilian.  His  practice,  we  may  b«  sure,  was  consonant  to  his 
own  rules.  Under  such  a  mnster  the  youth  of  Rome  might  be  initiated  in  science, 
nnd  formed  to  a  jnst  taste  for  eloquence  and  legitimate  rompoaition  ;  but  one  man 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  rhetoricians  and  pedagogues  of  the  age  preferred 
the  noireltv  and  meretricious  ornaments  of  the  style  then  in  vogue. 

Sec.  XaX.  faj  This  is  the  treatise,  or  history  of  the  most  eminent  orators  (D^ 
Claris  Oratoribus),  which  has  been  so  often  cited  in  thecoureof  these  notesl 
It  isalao  entitkd  Brutub  ;  a  work  replete  with  the  soundest  criticism,  and  by  It* 
variety  and  elegance  always  charming. 

^cj  Quintus  Mucins  Scsevola  was  the  great  lawyer  of  his  time.  Cicero  draws  a 
comparison  between  him  and  Crassus.  They  were  both  engaged,  on  opposite  sides, 
in  a  cause  before  the  centum yiri.  Crassus  proved  himself  the  best  lawyer  amons  " 
the  orators  of  that  day ,  and  Scaevola  the  most  eloquent  of  the  lawyers.  Ut  eloquentium 
jurit  peritissimut  Cratsut ;  juritperitorum  eloquentissimut  Seaevoia  putaretur.  Pe 
Claris  Orat.  s.  145.  During  the  consulship  of  Sylla,  A.  U.  C.  666,  Cicero  being 
then  in  the  nintteenlh  year  of  his  age,an(t  wishing  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  attached  himself  to  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  did  not 
undertake  the  task  of  instructing  pupils,  but,  by  conversing  freely  with  all  who 
Consnlted  him,  gave  a  fair  opportunity  to  those  who  thirsted  after  knowledge.  Eg9 
autem  Juris  civilis  ttudioy  multum  opera  dabam  Q.  Sctevolae^  qui  quamquant  nemint  m 
ad  docendum  debate  tamen,  consulentibut  respondendo,  ttudiosos  audiendi  docebaf.  De 
Claris  Orat.  s.  306. 

('ej  Philo  wffs  a  leading  philosopher  of  the  academic  school.  To  avoid  the  fury 
of  Mithridates,  who  waged  a  long  war  with  the  Romans,  he  fled  from  Athens,  and, 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  uf  his  fellow-citizens,  repaired  to  Rome.  Cicern 
was  struck  with  his  philosophy,  and  became  his  pupil.  C&m  princeps  academiat 
Philoy  eum  Atkenientium  optimatibut,  Mithridactio  betto,  domo  prufugisset y  Romamque 
venitset,  iotum  et  me  tradidig  admirabili  quodam  ad  philesopHiam  studio  concitatui\ 
]>e  Clarifl  Orat.  a.  34l6. 
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Cicero  addt,  tliat  Im  gave  board  and  lodgiog,  at  bit  own  bo«it,  to  DiodotM  tkc 
fttoU,  and,  iiader  thai  laaatcr,  mploycd  hianaelf  io  vario«s  braacbca  ol  litcrafaic, 
but  pariic«larl|r  l«  tbo  atady  of  lofic,  arbicb  aiay  be  «o«aidrred  at  a  node  of  do- 
^acacc,  coatractcdy  cloae,  aod  oerroaa.  fraaa  cum  tUicm  JUod^tm  t  f«t  caai  kMi§^ 
tisvi  ttpud  me^  mecuimqw  vufUtety  nmper  ttt  daaii  meat  waortumt.  A  f«a»  cum  iu  uUit 
rebuif  turn  itudUri$9mc  ni  4kiUctie6  tserccbuff  quae  fuud  cuutneU  M  mitMetu  tU- 
quentia  yutanda  est.     De  Claria  Oral.  i.  909. 

CdJ  Cicero  giTct  an  accoaal  oC  blf  travels,  wbicb  he  aod^rtook,  after  batiaf 
eaiploycd  two  years  io  tbebosiocit  «f  the  Ibran,  where  be  gaiaed  a*  tarly  repata- 
tioa.  At  AtbcM  be  paaaed  als  aooiha  wilb  Aotiocboa,  the  priodpol  pbiiaaayhu  of 
the  old  acadeny,  aad,  oader  the  diicctkm  of  Ibal  able  naater*  raiwad  tbaaeab- 
atract  tpecolatioaa  which  he  had  cslliTatod  hum  bit  carlteat  yootb.  Kor  did  bi 
neglect  bia  rbetoriral  caerciaee.  la  Ibal  paraait,  be  waa  aaalatcd  by  QcaMtnas, 
Ibe  Syriaa,  who  was  allowed  to  be  a  akillal  pfecoflur.  He  paaaed  InNB  Ctowce  iate 
Asia ;  aad«  ia  the  coarse  of  bia  travels  ihroagb  that  coaatry,  be  lived  ia  caaitaBt 
habits  with  Meaippaaof  Stratoakaj  a  aiaa  eaitaeal  Ibr  bis  learaiag ;  who,  if  Is  be 
oeilher  frivolooa,  nor  aatatclligiblc,  ia  Ibe  cbaraoter  of  Altk  eloqaeaeOi  night 
fairly  he  railed  a  disciple  of  that  school.  He  net  with  aiaay  otbar  ptofeiaon  ef 
rbeloricy  each  as  Dioaysias  of  Bf  agacaiay  facbylaa  of  Caidoa,  aad  Zcaocks  af 
Adraotytas  ;  but  aot  content  with  tbcir  tsaisldace,  be  weal  to  Rhodca,  aad  leneatd 
bia  frieadabip  wilb  MoLO»  wboai  be  bad  beard  at  Eonw,  aad  kaear  to  be  an  sMc 
pleader  in  real  csoaes  ^  a  fioe  writer,  aad  a  jadicioaa  critic,  vbo  coald,  with  a  jatt 
disrernaient  of  the  beautica  aa  well  aa  the  fanlts  of  a  ooMpaaitloD,  paint  ^al  IV 
road  to  exceHeace,  and  isaprovc  the  taate  of  bis  acbalars.  Ia  bia  attcatioa  |o  tW 
Romaa  orator,  the  poiat  be  aimed  at  (Cicero  will  not  say  that  be  succeaded)  a<is,  te 
lop  away  saperfluons  braacbea,  aad  confine  within  ila  proper  cbaaael  n  sluam  ef 
cloqnence,  too  apt  to  swell  above  all  boaada,  aad  overflow  Ila  baaka.  Afl«r  tv« 
years  tbas  spent  in  Ibe  parsnit  of  knowledge,  and  improveoiettt  ia  bia  orataricMl 
professioa,  Cicero  returned  to  Rone  alasoat  n  aew  naa.  Is  (MoLO)  deiii  efenm 
C§i  mode  id  cemeequi  peiuitj  ut  mmie  reduudautm  nar,  ef  euper/u€ute$  JuvcuiH  yae dta 
diceudi  impmuituie^  ei  liceutidf  Ttpnmeret^  et  quasi  extra  ripme  diJ/lu^kiee  ceereent. 
Jta  recepi  me  biennie  pe$U  aen  meda  exereUatiurp  eed  propk  mutaiue.  8c«.^l>e  Clarif 
Oratoribna,  a.  9  ts.  aad  3 16. 

CeJ  Cicero  is  here  said  l«i  have  been  a  coniplete  master  of  philosophy,  which,  sc- 
cording  to  Qoiatiliaa,  was  divided  into  three  bmacbea,  aaaMly.pbyaica,  ethics,  aad 
logic.  It  has  been  meatioaed  ia  this  sectioa,  aate  fcj^  that  Cicero  called  logk  a 
contracted  and  rioae  mode  of  eloqaeace.  That  obaervatiaa  la  fally  eiplaiacdbf 
.Quintiliaa.  Speaking  of  logict  the  aae,  be  tnya,  of  that  contentioaa  nH,  consists  ia 
just  definition,  which  preaents  to  the  mind  the  prcciaa  idea;  aad  ia  aice  discriaitaa- 
tioa,  wbicb  marka  tb^  essential  difiereaoeof  tbiaga.  It  ia  thia  Ibcaky  that  tbravt  s 
aaddea  light  oa  every  difficalt  qaeation,  reoMivca  all  amblgaity,  elcnra  np  what  vss 
doabtfal,  divides,  developa,  aad  separatea,  aad  thea  collects  the  argamcatto  a  poiat. 
Bo  I  the  orator  most  not  be  too  fond  of  this  close  coaibat.  The  minate  attealios, 
wbicb  logic  requires,  will  exclude  what  ia  of  higher  valaei  while  It  aims  at  prrci« 
aion,  the  vigour  of  the  miad  is  lost  ia  subtlety.  We  oftea  see  men,  who  argue  witk 
wonderfnl  craft ;  but,  when  petty  controvaray  will  no  hmgcr  aerve  their  purpose,  vc 
see  the  same  men  without  warmth  or  energy,  coM,  laaguid,  aad  aaeqaal  tatheosa- 
flict  I  like  those  little  animals,  which  are  brisk  ia  aaivow  plaeea,  nad  by  their  sgi- 
lily  baffle  tbeir  pursuers,  but  in  the  open  field  nia  aooa  ovorpowared.  Bum  pen 
dialeetica^  eive  iUam  dicere  malimue  ^^uiatrieem^  ui  est  uiiUe  eaepauk  JmtMku,tt 
<9mpreheu$hnihu^  et  e^araudie  f uae  mnU  difhreutim^  ei  rteehemdA  mmkigmiuief  et 
dietiugueudef  dividenda^  iUicknda^  i$upUeemda\  iiaei  Utum  siM  uimiieauerii  mfin 
certumen^  ebstabit  meiionbu$^  et  eeetae  ad  tentutatem  oirtt  iprt  snkfiilale  ewiswef. 
Jtaque  reperiat  quoedam  in  dieputumde  miri  calUdui  &  cam  uk  014  terd  cnttf fafieae  di>* 
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tUMtinif  iwn  magis  §ufie€rt  <«  aiiqM0  gravhri  crcln,  qnam  pana  quatdam  animalia^ 
fMW  in  mnguiim  «o6iiia,  eamp*  d^pnkendnntur,    Qnint.  lib.  xii.  cap  fi. 

Etbiccy  or  moral  philoaophy,  Ibe  Mme  great  critic  bolda  to  be  ioditpenaably  rr. 
qoUite.  Jam  qiUdem  part  iUa  mor^Usy  quat  dieitmr  ttUety  eertk  Ma  oratori  est  ac- 
ccmm»data.  Nam  in  tanU  eautarum  fforittatey  nulla  firk  diki  pate$t^  cujus  non  parte 
tUiqnA  traciatut  amfui  et  bemi  reperianiur.  Lib.  xii.  Unless  the  miod  be  enriched 
witb  •  store  of  knowledge,  tbere  may  be  to^uacity^  but  nothing  that  desenres  the 
name  of  oratory.  Eloquence,  taya  UirA  Bolingbroke,  must  flow  like  a  stream  that 
ia  fed  by  an  abnndant  spring,  and  not  apont  forth  •  little  frothy  stream,  on  some 
gandy  day,  and  remain  dry  for  the  rest  of  the  year.    See  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

Witb  regard  tonatumi  phllooophy,  Onintilian  hna  a  aentiment  so  trnly  soblime, 
that  to  omit  it  in  this  place  wonid  kwk  like  inaensibility.  If,  says  he,  the  nniverse  ia 
conducted  by  a  aupcrintending  Providence^  it  Ibllows  that  good  men  should  govern 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  And  if  the  soul  of  man  ia  of  celestial  origin,  it  is  evident 
that  we  shonld  tread  in  the  paths  of  eirtne,  all  nftpiriog  to  our  native  source,  not 
alavea  to  pnaaion,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  These  are  important  topics ;  they 
oAen  occnr  to  the  public  orator,  and  demand  all  his  eloquence.  iVeai  si  regitur  pro* 
vidtntid  mmmdnSf  adminittranda  etrtk  bonis  viris  erit  respubliea.  8i  divina  nostris  ani* 
mSr  erige,  fendsndnai  ad  errfn^em,  nee  voluptaiibus  terreni  corporis  ssrviendum.  An 
hoe  nom/rofamiUr  tractakii  orator?    Quint,  lib.  xii.  cap.  i. 

8B6.  XXXI.  ('a J  Qaintilian,  as  well  as  Seneea,  haa  left  a  collection  of  school^* 
clamatMnM^  b«t  he  has  giren  hie  opinion  of  all  soch  performances.  They  are  mere 
imitation,  and,  by  conacqnence,  have  not  the  force  and  spirit  which  a  real  cause  in. 
spires.  In  public  harangues,  the  sabject  is  founded  in  reality ;  in  declamations,  all 
is  fiction.  Omnis  imitatio  Jieia  est ;  qneJU  nt  minns  sanguinis  ae  virium  deeiamationee 
habeant^  quam  orationes  \  quod  in  bis  vera^  in  Hits  assimulata  materia  est%  Lib.  x« 
cap.  8*  Petronins  has  given  a  lively  description  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time. 
Tbecoasequenceybesaysyoftheir  turgid  style,  and  the  pompous  swell  of  sounding 
periods,  haa  ever  been  the  same :  when  their  scholars  enter  the  forum,  they  look  aa 
if  they  were  transported  into  a  new  world.  The  teachers  of  rhetoric  have  t>eea 
the  banc  of  all  true  eloquence.  Haec  ipsa  tolerabiUa  essenty  si  ad  eloqu^tiam  ituris 
niam/a€€rmU:  nunctt  rerum  fymere,  e^  jea/en^riifn  vanissimo  strepitu,  hoc  tantum 
prq/kimutf  ut  quum  in  forum  venerint^  patent  se  in  alium'^  terrarum  orbem  delates. 
Pace  neetrA  Ueeat  diseisse^  primi  omnium  eloqueniiam  perdidistii.  Petron.  in  Satyrico, 
cmp.  1  and  9.  That  gay  writer,  who  passed  his  days  in  luxury  and  volnptuona  plea- 
surea  (ace  his  character,  Annals,  b.  xvi.  a.  1 8),  was,  amidst  all  bis  dimipatloo,  n 
mnn  of  learning,  and,  at  intervals,  of  deep  reflection.  He  knew  the  value  of  true 
philoaopby,  and,  therefore,  directs  the  young  orator  to  the  Socratic  achool,  and  to 
wfhat  plan  of  edncation  which  we  have  before  us  In  the  present  Dialogue.  He  bide 
his  scholar  begin  with  Homer,  and  there  drink  d^p  of  the  Pierian  spring ;  after 
ibnt,  herecommenda  the  moral  system;  and,  when  hia  mind  is  thus  CBtarged|he 
•Howa  him  to  wield  the  arms  of  Demosthenes. 

-^-*-«-"«—  Det  primoa  versibna  annoa, 
Msoninmque  bibat  felici  pcctore  fontem : 
Mox  etSoeratico  plenna  grege  mntet  babenas 
Liber,  et  Ingcntia  quntiat  Demosthents  arma. 
fbj  Cicoro  haa  left  a  book,  entitled  Tofioa,  in  which  he  treata  nt  large  of  the 
nethod  of  finding  proper  argnmenta.     This,  be  observes,  was  executed  by  Aris* 
telle,  wbem  he  prononneea  the  great  master  both  of  Invention  and  jndgoMnt.    Cum 
^mnisrmHo  dOigmu diseeremdi  duae  ksAeat  partes i  nnaniiiiTSiiitVDi,  e//erof»JV. 
D1OAII0I)  mriMSfue  prineeps,  utmiki  faldvst  videfar,  Arisiotetes  /kit,    Cieertmia 
Topicn,  a.  vi.    The  sonreea  from  which  argumentt  may  be  drawn,  are  called  1.0CI 
coMMUVBt,  comioif  PLAest.    Toanpplytbe  orator  with  ample  materials,  and 
to  render  him  copiont  on  every  anbjnet,  «as  the  design  of  the  Greek  pccceptor,  and 
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for  tk«t  puqpoM  he  |^i*ve  bU  Topic  A.  AristoteUs  4idole$c€ulest  mo»  ad  pkiUttfhmwm 
mortm  tenuittr  disterendi^  sed  ad  copiam  rketarum  in  utramgue  partem^  ut  ormatnu  et 
uberitu  diet  pouei^  txtrcuit ;  idemque  Iccot  (tic  enim  opptllatj  quasi  argMmeutonm 
nota*  iradidity  unde  omnis  in  utramque  partem  traheretur  oratio.  Cicero,  De  Oratorc. 
Aritlolle  was  the  mostemiuent  of  Plato's  scholmr*  :  be  retired  to  a  ^yamoiian,  or 
place  of  exercise,  ia  tbencigb  hour  hood  of  Atbens,  called  the  L^ceam,  wbere,  from 
a  costom,  wbicb  beaodbis  followers  observed,  of  diacassiog  poiots  of  pbilosopbsr, 
.as  they  walked  io  tba  porticoi  of  tbe  place,  tbey  obtaioed  tbe  oanre  of  Peripatetiesy 
or  tbe  walkiog  pbilosopbers.  Set  Middleton^s  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii.  p.&37, 
4tA  edit. 

CcJ  Tba  academic  sect  derired  its  orij^io  from  Socrates,  aod  its  oame  fron  a  cele* 
brated  g^natimm,  or  place  of  exercise,  in  tbe  suborbs  of  Albens,  called  tbe  ilea- 
demjf^  after  Ecadrnnus^  who  possessed  it  io  tbe  time  of  tbe  Tjfndafidtp.  It  was  after- 
wards parcbased,  and  dedicated  to  tbe  public,  for  tbe  cooTenieoce  of  walks  aod 
exercises  for  tbe  citixeDs  of  At  bens.  It  was  gradually  improved  witb  plaotatioas, 
proves  and  porticoa  for  tbe  particular  use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the  aca- 
demic school  i  where  acTcral  of  them  are  said  to  have  spent  their  lives,  and  to  bare 
resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce  ever  to  have  come  within  tbe  city.  See  Middletoo*f 
JJktt  of  Cicero,  4to  edit.  toI.  ii.  p.  536.  Plato,  and  his  followers,  oontinaed  to  re- 
side in  the  porticos  of  tbe  academy.    Tbey  chose 

— — — ^— — ^  The  green  retreats 

Of  Academas,  and  tbe  thymy  vale, 

Where,  oft  iocbanted  witb  Socratic  sounds, 

Illyssos  pure  devoUM  bis  tuneful  stream 

In  gentle  murmurs.  Akensidk,  PLBA8.or  Ihac. 

for  dexterity  in  argumeot,  tbe  orator  ia  referred  to  this  school,  for  tbe  reason  giren 
by  Qaioliiiao,  who  saya  that  tbe  custom  of  supporting  an  argument  on  either  side 
iii  tbe  question,  approaches  nearest  to  tbe  orators*  practice  in  forensic  caoscs. 
Acadmniam  qnidam  utiUssimam  credunt^  quod  mos  in  utramqui  partem  disfertndi  ad  cr- 
^rciialionem  farentium  cautarum  praximi  accedat.  Lib.  xii.  cap.  8.  Qoiotilian  as- 
sures OS  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  academic  philosophy  for  tbe  ablest  orators,  aad 
it  is  to  that  school  that  Horace  sends  bis  poet  for  instruction :  , 

Rem  tibi  Socraticx  poteruntostendere  charts*, 

Verbaqoe  provisam  rem  non  iovita  sequeotur.      Ars  Poet.  vcr.  310. 

Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  tbe  mtt8e*s  art. 

Let  the  rich  page  of  Socrates  impart ; 

And  if  tbe  mind  witb  clear  conception  flow, 

Tbe  willing  worda  io  just  expreaaiona  flow.  Fkahcis^s  HoftACC. 
(dj  Epiconsa  made  frequent  ns«  of  ibe  rhetorical  figure  called  exclamation ;  aad 
•in  bis  life,  by  Diogenea  Laertins,  we  find  a  ▼nriety  of  instances.  It  ia  lor  that  hmhi' 
«er  of  giving  animation  |o  n  disconrsn  that  Epicnrna  is  meniioned  in  tbn  Dialogue. 
For  the  rest,  Quintiiian  tells  ns  what  to  think  of  him.  Epicnrna,  be  anfa,  disaii- 
Sfs  the  orator  from  l^ia  school,  since  be  ndrises  bis  pupil  to  pay  no  regnrd  to  science 
or  to  method.  Epicurus  imprimis  nor  a  m  ^ptt  dimUUt^  qmijug^n  oanMSi  dise^Uaam 
navigatione  quam  veiacisrima  jubat.  Lib.  xii. cap.  9.  Metradorvn  was  tbe  lavonrtle 
disciple  of  Epicurus.  Brotier  says  thai  n  stntne  «f  Ibe  mnnler  and  thesrbolsr, 
^rilh  their  beada  joined  together,  was  found  ad  Borne  in  tbe  year  1743» 

U  is  wettby  of  notice,  that  except  Che  stoics,  wb«,  wiUwnt  niiabBg'nteloqMnes 
^f  Inognnge,  argutd  ckisely  nnd  with  vigonr,  teintUina  proacmbea  the  ranainiBg 
#ecta  of  pbikMOpbcra.  Artatippus»  hte  ssys,  plnead  bis  mwininai  hmmm  in  bodily 
l»lens«ra»  aod  therefore  conid  be  no  friend  to  the  eCricI  regimen  of  the  acconsplisbcd 
omtor.  Moob  lest  cinild  Pynko  be  of  use,  since  he  donbled  whether  there  wss 
•ny  snch  thing  in  •xistenne  nn  tbe  judges  before  whM»  tbn  eaasn  must  be  plesded. 
To  him  tbe  party  nccused,  nsd  tb«  sMntt,  wtr«Mil|e  Mg^cMitics.    Naqm  vera  Arts- 
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m^mi  iifc^^— — —■ ■  1    ,  I   !■■■■■.  -      ■    ■  ■  ■      ■  -  ■ .~       I       —  -..■■■  ■11^——^^^— 

Hppfy  mmmmm  in  voluptatt  ewporu  honum  ponens,  ad  hune  naa  labcr9m  adk»rietur. 
l^frrko  qmidem,  guai  in  hoe  optrtptartei  habere  patM  ?  euijudicee  ei$e  apud  quoe  verba 
faciat,  et  ream  pro  quo  /oyiw#«r,  et  eenatum^  in  quo  tit  dicenda  eententia,  non  liquebat, 
Qnlatil.  lib.  xi'u  cap.  9. 

Sec.  XXXVI.  raj  We  are  told  by  QuintilUn,  thiit  Denraatbenet,  the  graat  ora« 
tor  of  Grevce,  wai  an  iJciidoAufi  hearer  of  Plato  Conf^af  D«mMMeae«i»  prineipem 
emniutn  Greetict  orat^rUm^  dedU^  operam  Platoni.  Lib.  xU.  cap.  9.  And  Cicero  ex- 
preaely  aaya,  that,  if  he  might  reiitore  to  call  bimvelfan  orator,  he  was  Made  so,  not 
by  the  maanlbctare  of  the  achoola  of  rhetoric,  but  ia  the  walkt  of  the  Academy. 
futeor  me  oratorem,  si  mode  «tai,  aut  etiam  quieuwtque  eim^  nen  ear  rAetorvai  ^/Scinis^ 
s^d  ex  Aeademm tpatiis  emtieee.    Ail  Brotum  Orator,  a.  19 

Skc.  XXXllI.  CaJ  The  ancient  critics  made  a  wide  diatinctioo,  lictweea  a  mere 
facility  of  speech,  aad  what  tliey  called  the  oratorical  faculty.  This  ia  fully  ex- 
plaioed  by  Aaiaiua  Pollio,  who  said  of  himself,  that  by  pleadioffr  at  first  with  pro* 
prioty,  lie  i«ccee4ed  so  Ihr  as  to  be  ofteo  called  opoo  }  by  pleadiof  frequeotly,  he 
befanto  lose  the  propriety  with  which  he  set  out;  and  the  reaaun  was,  by  consUnt 
practice  he  acqaircd  rmshoess,  m>t  a  jest  confideace  io  himself  ^  a  flueot  facility^ 
not  the  tme  facolty  of  an  orator.  Conmodi  ofreudo  factum  ett^  nt  toepe  agerem  ; 
saepe  ^gendif,  ut  minm  eewmodi ;  quia  ecilieet  nimiafacilitae  magis  quam  Jueuitat^ 
n^ejiducia,  $ed  temeriiue,  paratur*    Quiotll.'lib.xii. 

Sec.  XXXIV.  fd^  There  ia  ia  this  place  a  triSiof  mistake,  either  in  Mesaala, 
the  apeaher,  or  In  thecopyitta.  Craaaoa  wma  born  A.  U.  C.  6l4.  See  s.  i8.  note 
ffj,  Papiriaa  Carbo,  the  peraoo  accused,  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  684,  and  the  prose- 
eetloii  «afl  In  the  ft>llowittf  year,  when  Craaaea  expreaaly  aays,  that  he  waa  then  only 
oae  mod  twenty.  Qiiippt  qui  omnium  maturrimi  ad  puhUeas  cauene  aeceuerim,  an» 
noeque  natuevwvm  ST  tigirti  eoM/tjelmaai  Aoaiinesi  et  elaquentierimMm  in  Judi^ 
cium  seedriai,  Cicero,  De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  a.  74.  Pliny  the  consal  was  another  instance 
of  early  pleadiogi  He  aaya  himeelf,  that  he  iiepia  his  career  in  the  forum  at.  the 
•fe  of  nineteen,  aad,  after  n  lonf  practice,  he  could  only  see  the  functions  of  an  ore* 
tor  OS  it  were  in  a  miat.  Vndeoieeenmo  mtati*  annd  dicere  in  fcro  empty  et  mme  de- 
1IMHH,  quid  praeetnre  diAeai  erater^  adkue  tamenper  ealiginem  video.  Lib.  r.  cpist.  8. 
Qniotiliao  relates  of  Csaar,  Calvna,  and  Pollio,  that  they  all  three  appeared  at  the 
bar,  loaf  before  they  arrired  at  the  qu«storian  age,  which  was  seven  and  twenty, 
Calvm$t  CaeeoTf  PolUo^  multum  ante  quaettoriam  omnee  aetatem  grauisHma  judieia  tue» 
eeperunt.    Qniotil.  lib.  sii.  cap.  6. 

ABC.  JLXW.CaJ  lipsioa,  in  hie  note  oa  thia  paaaage,  aaya,  that  he  once  thonght 
the  word  jcena  In  the  text  oaght  to  be  ehanfed  to  eekota ;  but  lie  afterwards  saw  hie 
mietake.  The  place  of  Actitions  declanmtion  and  sparioaa  eloqaeaoe,  where  the 
teacbera  played  a  ridicoloas  part,  waa  properly  called  a  theatrical  scene. 

CbJ  Lncins  Licinins  Crassua  and  Oomitius  £nobarbaa  were  cenaors  A.  U.  C.  669. 
Craaaoa  himself  informs  us,  that,  for  two  yeara  together,  anew  race  of  men,  called 
Rhetoricians,  or  maatera  of  eloquence,  kept  open  scboola  at  Rome,  till  he  tliought 
Ut  to  exerciae  bia  ceoaorian  authority,  and  by  an  edict  to  banish  the  whole  tribe  from 
the  city  of  Rome ;  and  thia,  he  aaya,  he  did,  not,  aa  aome  people  snggested,  to 
kinder  the  talenta  of  yoath  from  being  caltiirated,  hot  to  aare  their  genius  from 
being  corrupted,  and  the  young  miad  from  being  confirmed  in  shameless  ignorance. 
Audacity  waa  all  the  new  maatera  coald  teach ;  aud  thia  being  the  only  thing  to  be 
acqaired  on  that  stage  of  impudence,  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  a  Roman  xensor  to 
crush  the  mischief  in  the  bud.  Latini  faic  diie  placet  J  hoc  biennio  magietri  diieudi 
amtUoruaU  \  quae  ego  contor  edicto  meo  eutfuieram  ;  non  quo  Cut  noecio  quoe  dicere 
aiebantj  acui  ingenia  adoUeeeuthmnoUemy  tedy  contra^  ingenia  obtundi  neiai,  corrobo- 
rnriimpudeuiiam.  Hot  vera  novoe  mogieiroe  nihil  intelUgebam  potae  doeere,  niti  ut 
Quderent.  Hoc  cum  aaam  traderetUTf  et  cum  iw^^udentia  ludut  etsetfputavi  ette  cm* 
sority  ne  longiut  id  serperet,providere,  De  Orat.  lib.  iii.  a.  93  and  94.    Aulas  Geiliua 
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meslioM  A  fonsM*  eBpaUto«  of  the  rhcforiciaM^  by  a  dc<v«e  of  Uw  iiriftT,  is  the 
oooMilcliir  of  Fansiat  Str^ko  «ed  VmlrriiM  McmoIo,  A.  U.  C.  503.  Ho  ffivco  the 
worde  of  the  docroc,  ood  oUo  of  tbt  odict,  by  vbicb  tbo  tforhew  wore  boaMbod  by 
CrsMot,  Mveral  yean  after.  A.  GelUua^  Noctca  Actacs,  lib.  «▼.  cof .  9.  Sea  alw 
Soeioaiot,  Die  Claria  Ebel.  a^  i. 

(cj  Seoeea  baa  left  a  collectioa  of  deciawationi  io  tbe  two  kiode,  ▼».  tbc  yer* 
soaairo  aod  eootrovcraial.  See  bit  SuAtoaiAB,  aod  CosTmAVSRiiAK.  lo  tbe 
flrat  claM,  tbe^ocatiooeope*  Wbetber  Alcsaateabooldatlea^tbelBdiaaoroaa! 
Wbetber  be  eboald  cater  Baby  loo,  wbca  tbe  aafora  deaoaaeed  iaipaadiBf  daager  ^ 
Vbetber  Cicero,  to  appcaee  Ibo  wratb  of  Maro  Aatoay,  aboald  bam  all  bia  worka? 
The  labjecta in  tbc  tecoad  claae  are  aMrocovples*  A  peteiteea  voa  tahoa  fijiaare 
by  a  bead  of  pifotea,  aad  told  to  alavcey.  Tbe  porebaacr  aba^oaod  her  to  pioa- 
titatioa.  Her  pertoo  being  readercd  vcoal,  a  aoMier  aaade  hie  ofiera  of  gaJloBtry. 
She  desired  the  price  of  H«r  proatiinted  cbarnw ;  bat  tbc  aniitary  aaw  roMlvad  to 
oae  force  aad  iaeoleaee.  aad  ibe  atabbed  hiB  ia  tbe  atleaipt  For  Ibia  abc  waa  pro* 
aecated,  aad  ac^uitlod.  She  ihea  daaiiad  to  be  reatiorod  to  Imt  laak  of  prieatoaa : 
that  point  waa  decided  agaioat  her*  Tbeae  iaataacea  BMgr  aerre  aa  aapeciaaea  of 
the  trUlJBf  declamatioBi,  into  which  aocb  a  laaa  aa  Beotwa  waa  belrayod  by  bia 
«wa  iaafioalioa.  l^troniua  baa  deacaibcdtho  literary  dMOO  of  the  aehooleh  Taaaf 
roen,  he  tayt,  were  there  trained  op  ta  foliy,  aeithcr  aectng  aar  beaffiag  aap  fbiag 
that  eoald  be  of  aae  in  the  buaineaa  of  lifc.  They  were  taagbt  to  thiab  of  aoibiag 
bat  piaaica  loaded  with  fettera  on  tbe  era  abotf )  tyraate,  by  Ihcir  odicU|  rwaiaad 
ing  aoat  to  BMHrder  1  heir  Ihthcrs  ^  the  aeepoaeea  of  aeaclea  deaaadiog  a  eacrificc  of 
three  or  BMre  virgiaa,  ia  order  to  abate  aa  apidenic  peatMcaeo.  All  Ibeaa  die* 
eonraea,  void  of  cwaaBoa  aeaae^  are  triobedoat  ia  tbe  gaady  coloam  of  tiynwli 
eloqaeace,  aoft»  aweet,  aod  aoatoacd  to  tbe  polala  Im  Ibb  ridkaloaa  bayVplap 
Ibe  acbolara  triSe  away  (Mr  tiaka ;  ibry  are  laagbe^  at  ia  Ibo  fumrn^  mad  etitt 
worae,  wbae  they  leaia  ia  their  yoath  they  do  aat  fotfct  at  aa  adeoaead  age* 
Eg9  a^lmtiemimit  ecitKaM  ta  teMis  wimiti$mmm  jSfrt,  faia  ntAif  aa  iu^  ywr  tanja  Aa* 
leaHW,  aa<  oadNiaf  oo<  ei'dani ;  «ed  paaloe  eaai  ooleaar  in  UiUn  efanCeti  ef  /yraaaae 
edreta  «ori6enl««,  qnQmM  impertmt  JUm^  mt  petnwa  aaafiwn  mfUm  pa«cidaa<;  «ed  m^ 
jpeaaa  ta  peirtfawtfd  data^  aletfrgtact  tret  oal  ^lavwe  *aawlrn#»r^  tedaieMKloe  aer- 
h»rmmgioh9$f  •t  cmnia  didmfmctmquM  fumm  ^qpoaere  el  rereaM  tpmt^  Kmmcpnm 
in  tfktiis  Imdfmi  ;  jaaenat  ridnUnr  imft^ ;  el,  paed  alrafar  iOfyaaa  ett,  yaarf  ^ai'iyae 
ptfpwam  discitf  in  senectntt  ev^fUtri  umi  wUt,    Petroa.  in  Sntyrico,  oap.  3  aoAa. 

(4 J  Heee  oaft>rt«nately  hegiaa  a  ohoiai.  in  tbe  origtaal.  The  wordaarie,  Cwmni 
aera#  jm^UiMB  vmUnm  eri,  •  •  a  •  f^^  mgiiw  •  •  •  •  mUM  AnaHla,  wikii  m^petimm 
efofni  pelercl.  Thia  ia  naintrll^iihle.  What  Iblhftwa  If0»  tbe  worda  aaifaa  e^afoenlaa 
4iaU  Jammaf  palpably  belongt  to  Matemaa,  who  ia  Ibo  laat  apoakcr  ta  the  I>ia^ 
Ugae.  The  wImIc  of  what  Sccnadaa  aaid  ia  loat.  Thoeapedieat  baa  bcea,  to  di- 
vide the  aeqoel  hetwcaa  Secaadaa  aad  Matcraat ;  bat  thai  ia  aiera  patcb-werfc* 
We  are  told  in  tbe  Srat  aoctioa  of  tbe  pialogao,  that  tbo  aeoeaal  peraoaa  ptcaeat 
apoke  their  laiadis  each  ia  bia  tare  aeaigaiag  diffrreat  bat  ptafaablo  caaaea,  and 
at  tiaMa  ngreeiag  oo  the  eoMO.  There  caa,  ihevofoee,  be  ao  duabi  bat  Secaadaa 
took  hie  tare  ia  tbe  coarao  of  tbe  eaqoiry.  Of  all  theodiioea  of  Temtaa,  Brotier  b 
the  oaly  one  who  bee  adverted  to  thia  civcaaMtaaoe*  To  aapply  tbe  loan,  aa  weU  aa 
H  caa  aow  be  doaa  by  coajecture,  thet  iagenioaa  coaMMotnloe  baa  added  a  Snpple 
ment,  witbao  »ach  taate,  aad  each  a  degree  of  probobMity,  that  it  baa  baea  jadged 
prvper  to  adopt  what  be  baa  added.  Tbe  tliread  of  the  diacomae  will  be  onbrekea. 
and  the  reader,  it  la  hoped,  will  prefer  a  rognlar  ooaliaoity  to  a  •eta  Tacant  apaee. 
Tbe  iarerted  cawaiae  ia  the  nargia  of  the  teat  will  aMrk  Ibe  aappleoMalal  part^ 
aa  far  as  aeciioo  a6,  wbeto  tbe origlaal  proceeda  to  tbeoad  of  the  Piaiogne,  The 
aectiona  of  tbe  Sappleamrt  will  be  varhed,  Ibr  tbo  aalcoof  dieiiadioo,  with  Sgarci, 
tfiilead  of  the  Roa^o  aaoKtal  latteia. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Sec.  1 .  C<^J  PETRONIUS  tayi,  you  may  as  well  expect  tb&t  the  per«oii,  who  Is  for 
rver  shot  wp  l«  a  kitchew,  shoald  bea^et  and  freab,  as  that  yoiiii(^  men,  trained  up 
in  auf  h  abanrd  and  rtdicvlous  mterludea,  tboold  impra^e  their  taste  or  jadipflient.  Qui 
intwrkae  nittriuntur^  n9nma:jgi§imp€r§  possuui^  piam  bene  olere,  fat  in  tuiinA  habitant, 
Petranius,  in  Satyrica,  s.  t.  \ 

8m€.  8.  ("a  J  The  oMans  by  which  aa  orator  is  aoarisbed,  Ibmed,  and  raised  to  eml" 
ucace,  art  here  enunwraled.  These  are  the  raqahltes,  that  lead  to  that  dtstinfalshcd 
ckKfoanee,  whidi  i»  finely  described  by  Petronios,  wkiea  be  says,  a  subline  oration^ 
hat  sabHoK  witMa  due  bonnds,  is  neither  deformed  with  affectation,  nor  targrid  in 
wiy  part,  bat,  depandioif  on  troth  and  slttplieity,  rises  to  iiaalfcctcd  grandeur. 
Oroniit,  etyutiia  dicosi,  ^Ncdiea  ora^lo,  asm  e*t  mdcalota,  aec  turgidm,  $ed  natmruU 
pmiekfituHne  €*9vrgit»    Petronins,  in  Satyrtco,  s.  9. 

8so.  3.  fuj  M atcmos  engaged  for  hintelf  aad  Seeundos,  that  they  would  com* 
monicate  their  sentiments )  see  s.  >6.  In  eonsequence  of  that  promise,  Messala 
new  calls  upon  them  both.  They  have  already  declared  themselves  admirers  of  an- 
eient  eloquanee.  It  now  remains  te  be  known,  whether  they  agree  with  M essala  ai 
to  the  cause  that  oecasioaed  a  rapid  decline ;  or  whether  they  can  produce  new 
reasons  of  their  own. 

Sbo.  4.  faj  Secondtti  proceeds  to  give  his  epiufon.  This  is  managed  by  Bro» 
lier  with  great  art  and  judgment,  since  it  is  evident  in  the  original  text  that  Mii 
temua  closed  the  debate.  According  to  what  is  said  ia  the  iutrednctiou  to  tht 
Dialogue^  Secnudus  agrees  with  Msasala  upon  most  points,  bat  still  asaiftta  dil^ 
lerent,  but  probable  reasons.  A  revolutioo,  he  says,  bappciwd  ia  litcratibre ;  e 
new  taste  prevailed,  and  the  worst  models  were  deemed  worthy  of  imitntloa  The 
eoBOtlons  of  the  heart  were  suppressed.  Men  could  no  longer  yield  io  th^  impulsa 
of  genius.  They  endeavoured  to  embellish  their  compesitioa  with  novelty  $  they 
eparkled  with  wit,  aad  amuted  their  readers  with  poiat,  aatithesis,  and  farced  oon» 
eeila.<  They  €e\l  into  the  case  of  the  man,  wbo^  aocordiag  to  Martial,  waa  ioge* 
ttiona,  but  not  eloquent  s 

<^m  scxaginta  numerat  Casselios  annos ; 

Ingeniosns  homo  est ;  quando  disscrtus  erit  ?        Lib.  vii.  epif  •  t. 

fbj  EoOugh,  perhaps,  has  bcea  already  said  in  the  notesi  coaocroing  the  tenchcrs 
of  rhetoric  j  but  it  will  not  be  useless  to  eite  one  passage  more  from  PctronNa^ 
wito  in  literathre,  as  well  as  convivial  pkadore,  may  be  allowed  to  be  4irbker  ek* 
g^ntivm^'  The  riietoriciims,  he  says,  came  originatly  from  Asia  ;  they  were, 
however,  neither  linownto  Pindar,  and  the  nine  lyric  poets,  nor  to  Plato^  or  9e* 
mostbenea.  They  artivad  at  Athens  in  evil  hour,  and  imported  with  them  thai 
enormous  frothy  loquacity,  which  at  once,  like  a  pestilence,  blasted  all  the  powers 
of  gewius,  and  established  the  rules  of  corrupt  eloquence.  VemHm  vmhratiemi  doe* 
tot  ingenim  ielmtermty  cam  PiiMktrus  no99mqu€  fyrtd  ffemerSois  vembm$  tanere  n^n  ti* 
mturtmt.  Certe  a«fv«  Piatenti^  netfue  Demostheium,  ad  Aec  ^vaur  saurerifaffMaf  eccet* 
tie$«  video.  Nmpef  vtntota  istheee  et  emfmie  Iti^noeKor  Aikmtm  car  Awia  eommigravii^ 
ealsuttfwe  jascnasi  sdmagnm  nrgenin  telmti  peHiienH  ^fuedam  eidere  t^ghvit ;  $imuU 
qtfee&rruptm  elojtmttiee  reguh  et9iU  et  o^ftaait.     Petron.  Satyrieon,  s.  ». 

Sec.  5.  C*J  When  the  pabHc  taste  was  vitiated,  and  to  t/saafeoad  turpriee,  as. 
•  Bayea  says,  was  the  imo  awy^f  wfiting,  Seneca  is,  with  good  reason,  ranked  in  the 
elasaof  tngeaioiis,  butail<ectod  authors.  Meaagasays,  if  all  the  books  ia  the  world 
were  ia  the  fire,  tbera  is  not  one,  whom  he  woeld  so  eagerly  snatch  frmn  the  Hemes 
aa  Plotareh.  Thnt  aathor  ac««r  tirei  him ;  he  rends  him  oflen,  aad  always  finds  new 
beauties.  He  cannot  iay  Hie  same  of  Sencea ;  not  but  there  are  admirable  pas* 
sages  In  his  worki,  but  when  brought  to  the  test  they  loee  their  apparent  beauty  by 
f  cloee  examiaatioii.    Sencea  sertcs  to  be  quofid  te  the  warmth  of  convcrsntion. 
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but  it  not  of  eq«ftl  tsIoc  in  the  clotet.  Wbstercr  he  the  stttjcrt,  he  wisbct  to 
•hine,  aod,  by  coatcqueoce,  bit  tboof^ts  ut  too  rcfiood,  aad  often  fcl$e.  Hen- 
giaos,  ton.  ii.  f  I. 

Ss€.  6-  r«J  Tbit  cbarg^e  •fcmiott  Seneca  iaby  no  meant  now.    Qnfaitilian  waa bit 
rootenporary  ;  be  taw  and  beard  the  man,  and,  In  lett  tban  twenty  fear*  after  bit 
dealb»  prOBonnced  jndfpment  nf  aiaat  him.    In  the  eonclnaion  of  tbe  first  cbapter  of 
hit  tenth  book,  after  having  gireo  an  accoant  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antbon,  be 
aayt«  be  retereed  Seneca  for  tbe  laat  pla<>e,  becanae,  baling,  alvayt  cndcaTMUcd 
to  conoteracttbe  inflaence  nf  a  bad  tat  te,  be  wa*  tnppoted  to  lie  inHnenced  by  mo- 
livet  of  pcrtonal  enmity.    Bnt  the  caae  wat  otherwite.     He  taw  that  Seneca  waa  tbe 
fiivottrite  of  tbe  timet,  and,  to  check  the  torrent  that  threatened  tbe  min  of  nil  tnie 
ehNt«eoce,  be  exerted  his  bett  eflbrtt  to  diiTnse  a  tonndcr  jndgment.    He  did  pot 
with  that  Seneca  aUoald  be  laid  aside :  bat   be  cunM  not  in  tilence  »re  him  pre. 
fcrred  to  the  writert  of  the  Aogastan  age,  whom  that  writer  endeavcMired  to  de- 
preciate,  coneciout  that,  baring  chosen  a  different  tfyle,  be  conid   not  hope  to 
pleate  the  taste  of  those  who  were  charmed  with  tbe  antbors  of  a  former  day. 
Bot  Seneca  was  still  to  fashion ;  his  partisans  continued  to  admire,  tbongb  it  ca»« 
not  be  said  that  they  imitated  him.    He  fell  short  of  tbe  ancients,  and  they  were 
alill  more  bencnth  their  model.    Since  they  were  content  to  copy,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that   they  had  been  able  to  vie   with  him.     He  pleased  by  his  dcfecls, 
a0d  tbe  herd  of  imitators  chose  tbe  worst.    They  acquired  a  ricions  manner,  and 
faltered  themselves  that  they  resembled  their  matter.    Bnt  tbe  trntb  is,  tbey  dtt- 
gmced  him.    Seneca,  H  must  he  allowed,  bad  many  grrat  and  excellent  qnalitirt ; 
n  Mfoly  imagination,  vast  emdition,  and  extenviYe  knowledge.    He  freqoently  em- 
pbyodotbeit  to  make  retearchet  for  him,  and  was  often  deceived.    He  embraced 
nlltnhjeota  ;  in  bis  philosophy,  not  always  profound,  bot  a  keen  censor  of  tbe  man- 
Bert,  and  on  moral  subjects  truly  admirable.    He  hat  brilliant  passages,  nnd  bean« 
tifnl  aentlments  \  Imt  Ihe  expression  is  In  a  folse  taste,  tbe  more  dangcrona,  as  ha 
nbonndawUb  delightful  eicet.    Yon  would  havewitbed  that  be  bad  written  with 
bis  own  imaginntion,  and  the  jndgment  of  othees.     To  som  np  bis  character  ;  had 
he  known  how  to  rate  little  things,  had  he  been  aboTC  the  petty  ambition  of  always 
shining,  ^ad  be  not  been  fond  of  himself,  had  he  not  weakened  bia  force  by  minnta 
and  dnsfling  aenteoces,  he  would  have  gained,  not  the  admiration  of  boys,  bot  the 
auiV^a  of  the  judicions.    At  present  be  may  be  read  with  aalbty  by  those  who 
bnvo  made  acquaintance  with  better  OMdels.    His  works  afford  thn  faireat  oppor- 
tunity of  dioringoiabing  the  beantiea  «f  fine  writing  from  their  oppocitn  yietw.    He 
|mn  much  to  be  approved,  and  even  admired  :  but  a  jnat  aelectinn  ia  neceaaafy,  and 
It  ta  to  bn  ft^tUMd  that  be  did  p^ot  choose  for  himself.    Such  wastbe  JndgmMt  of 
tetotilian  i  tbalenrn^d  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  gUd  to  have  the  whole  paaaage  m 
the  anchor's  wordp,  rather  than  be  referred  to  another  book.    S*  tndnifrid  8tn«c«M, 
inaflint^eneff»  «(oynen/MP  oerM/anr,  dctteii, /»repter  va/gn/nw /a^  d«  mm  optnist an, 
ynd  dtmmart  ewn,  el  tnoitmn  quoque  habere  sntf  eredUnt.    Qaed  aeeidii  siiAj,  dmm  esr- 
rnp/nm,  et  •mmbm  miiit/racium  dioendi  gmmt  reoocert  ud  eecerhrmjmdkm  ctmteud: 
Turn  nfflem  eoUte  k»e  Jme  tn  aiantine  ndokieen^iaai  Jwit,     Qneai  aen  eq[iMtm  eaniae 
cana^  e«cnlere,  mdpnimnkm  pr^fmi  non  sinetemt  V^  *^  «»  dtttiient  tncesfere, 
cnm,  dipersi nbi emmm§ gentm^ plaetn  seim  digend^ ppf  iit ytfi6nt UUpiaetnMtdif' 
JIdtft.    Jmukmni  amiem  eum  magi$^  qndm  iaiito6«n/«r;  tanhmque  ab  UI0  de^ei^ni^ 
fuenimmUUah  amtiqui*  dmanderat.    JE»rel  entm  ^fnndnaiyiwraf,  onf  MilemprsM* 
taos,  m  vifojieri.    Sed  pUctkai  pnpter  sola  ai/M,  et  ad  ea  ae.  ^nityne  dirigebat 
^ghganda^  pm  petarai.    Deinda  cum  ee  jaeiaret  eadam  moda  dkare,  Senaeam  imfo' 
maiai,    Ct^us  el  wnUtm  aliofmi  e<  aie^nor  virtuUtJu^runi ;  iagemum  JhciU  tt  eepia- 
MNu  ;  piuHmm  simdii  ;  t  mrnUnnm  rermm  cognUia,  tn  quA  tame*  aliquanda  abiit,  qm- 
hot  inqminada  qumdam  mamdahat^  deceptut  est.     TrQctmoit  ttiam  emmem  fere  studie-. 
rum  maierkm ,   in  pkUatephid  parpm  diligtni,  fgrtgiue  iamen  vUieriUm  iueeetater^ 
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Multa  im  €0  clmme^M  aent^ntioM  \  multa  etiam  morum  gratia  iegtnda  ;  sed  in  eloquenda 
<ompia  pleraque,  otque  eo  pernicio»is»imay  quod  abundat  dulcibus  vitiis.     VelUa  €um 
^tw  ing€ni»  <lwiw#,  oluno  jmdieio.    Nam  «i  atiqua  conUmpsiasei ;  tiparum  concupmet^ 
St  Hon  omniataa  anuustt  ^  #i  rtrum  pondera  minutUsimis  tententiis  non  fr^istet^  con- 
•enjit  poliu»  erudiiorum^  qudm  puerorum  amore  comprobarelur.     VtriM  sic  iiuoquejam 
Tobustitf  €t  aevtriofc  g€ner€  satis Jirmatia^  legendus,  vel  idtOy  quod  exercere  poUst  utrim- 
^ue  judicium.     MuHa  crn'm  fui  dixij  probanda  in  eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  sunt  ; 
•iigtre  modo  curat  sit^  quod  utinam  ipsejeciasai.    Quiutil.  lib.  x.  ca|>.  1.     From  tliis 
it  is  evident,  f  hat  Seneca,  even  in  the  meridian  of  hit  fame  and  power,  wai  oonaidered 
«s  the  grand  corrupter  of  eloquence.    The  charge  is,  therefore,  renewed  in  thia  Dia* 
logue,  with  itrict  propriety.    RoUiu,  who  had  nourished  hit  mind  with  ancient  lite- 
ratnrei  and  was,  in  his  time,  the  Quintilian  of  France,  has  gtren  the  same  opinion 
of  Seneca,  who,  be  says,  knew  how  to  play  the  critic  on  the  works  of  others,  and  to 
condemn  the  strained  metaphor,  the  forced  conceit,  the  tinsel  sentence,  and  all  the 
bleniabes  of  a  corrupt  style,  without  desirini:  to  weed  them  out  of  his  own  prodac- 
tiooa.    In  a  letter  to  bis  friend  (epist.  |J4),  which  has  been  mentioned  section  96, 
note  Ccjy  Seoeca  admits  a  general  depravity  of  laste,  and  with  great  acuteaess,  and, 
indeed,  elegance,  traces  it  to  its  source,  to  the  luxury  and  effeminate  manners. of 
the  nge  :  be  compares  the  florid  orators  of  his  time  to  a  set  of  young  fops,  well 
powdered  and  perfumed,  just  issuing  from  their  toilette  :  Barbd  et  comA  mtidoSy  4$ 
papnald  iotas  y  be  adda,  that  aucfa  affected  fiuery  is  not  the  trne  ornament  of  a  man. 
Nan  ast  ornamcutum  vin7e,  concinnitas.    And  yet,  says  Rollin,  he  did  not  know  that 
lie  was  sitting  to  himself  fur  the  picture.     He  aimed  for  erer  at  something  new,  far 
fetched,  ingenious,  and  pointed.    He  preferred  wit  to  truth  and  dignified  simplictty.' 
The  narTclloaa  was  with  him  better  than   the  natural ;  and  he  chose  fo  surprise 
and  daxilc,  rather  than  merit  the  approbation  of  sober  judgment.     His  talcata 
placed    him  at  tlie  head  of  the   fashion,  and  with  those  enchanting  vices  which 
iiaintilian  ascribes  to  him,  be  was,  no  doubt,  the  person  who  contributed  moat  to 
the  corruption  of  taste  and  eloquence.    See  Rollings  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  i.  surle 
Gout.    A  not  her  eminent  critic,  l'Abbe  Gbdoyh,  who  baa  given  an  elegant  trana* 
Ution  of  Quintilian,  has,  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  entered  fully  into  the  qneatlon 
^ncerning  the  decline  of  eloquence.    He  admits  that  Seneca  did  great  miacbief,  but 
be  t4bea  the  matter    up  much  higher.     He  tracea  it  tn  OviD,  and  imputea  the 
|Mte  for  wit  and  aporioos  ornament,  which  prevailed  under  the  emperora,  to  the 
false,  but  seducing  charms  of  that  celebrated  poet.    Ovid  was,  undoubtedly,  tba 
greateat  wit  of  bis.time  :  but  bis  wit  knew  no  bounds.     Hia  fault  was  exuberance. 
IfctcivU  quod  bene  ccuit  rclinquerCf  says  Seneca,  who  bad  himself  the  same  defect. 
Whatever  is  Ovid*s  subject,  the  rednadaace  of  a  copious  fancy  still  appears.     Doca 
be  bewail  bis  own  misfortunes  -,  he  seema  to  think,  that,  unless  he  is  witty,  he  can. 
not  be  an  object  of  compassion.     Does  be  write  letters  to  and  from  disappointed 
lovera  ;  the  greatest  part  flows  from  fancy,  and  little  from  the  heart.    He.  git ct  aa 
the  brilliant  (or  the  pathetic.     With  these  faults, Ovid  hadsuch  enchanting  gracea, 
that  hl«  atyle  .and  planner  infected  every  branch  of  literature.    The  tribe  of  inu- 
la tore  ba4  not  the  genijis  of  their  master  ;  but  being  determined  to  ahine  in  apUa 
uf  nature,  tbey  ruined  all  true  tasle  and  eloquence.    This  is  the  natural  progreaa 
of  imitation,  and   Seneca  was  well  aware  of  it.    He  tells  oa  that  the  faalu  and 
blemishes  of  a  corrupt  style  are  ever  introduced  by  aome  anperlor  genins,  wbo  baa 
yiaen  to  eminence  in  bad  writing ;  bis  admirers  imitate  a  viciona  manner,  aad  tbna 
>  falae  taste  goes  round  from  one  to  another.    Bac  vitia  unus  aiifuis  tadacif ,  sub  fan 
tunc  cloqueutia  est:  caiffi  imitaniur  ^  ei  alter  altfri  tradunt.    Epiat.  114.    Seneca^ 
bo|v<ever,  did  not  know  that  he  waa  describing  himself.  Tacitna  aay a  be  bad  a  genina 
MAittd  Jio  the  Uate  of  the  age.  lugenium  ameenum  et  t^mporis  ejueamribus  accvmmodtt^ 
Ittai.    H.e.t^opted  the  faulta  of  Ovid,  and  was  able  to  propagate  tbcsn.    For  theae 
CieaaoBV,  M^e  4bb^  Gedpyp  \»  pf  opiniop,  that  0^14  began  the  mitchtcf,  aad  Senccn 
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I«i4  the  t«c  to  the  root  of  the  tree.    It  w  eertam,  that  4unmg  the  ■fwiiim;  pcritd 
•f  the  empire,  trae  cloqueoce  never  reriTed. 

8so.  7.  faj  HiBterlM«lMirecoocarrc4  is  taxio^  Vetpana*  witkmarkc,  km  wmm 
isttaacesy  ineaa  aod  sonlidj  but  they  agrre,  at  the  aaaiie  time,  that  the  nae  which 
he  made  of  his  acciioiulated  riebcs,  by  encoaraf  ing;  the  arts,  aad  ealaadinc  liberal 
rewards  to  men  of  ceaiai,  it  a  ealScient  apology  fur  bis  lore  of  moaey. 

fbj  TItot,  it  is  nredleM  to  tay,  was  the  friend  of  rirtve  and  of  erery  liberal  art. 
Even  that  mmitter  I>omitian  was  versed  in  polite  learning,  and  by  fiU  and  starts  ca- 
pable of  intense  application :  bnt  we  read  in  Tacitust  that  bis  studies  and  bis  pre- 
tended lore  of  poetry  served  as  a  cloak  to  hide  his  real  character.  Ste  Bifttofy,  b. 
!v.  s.  86. 

CcJ  Pliny  the  younger  describes  the  yonag  men  of  his  time  rushing  forward  iata 
the  forum  without  knowledge  or  decency.  He  was  told,  he  iays,  by  persons  ndraBCcd 
in  years,  that,  according  to  ancient  usage,  no  young  roan,  even  of  the  ftrat  distinc- 
tion, was  allowed  to  appear  at  the  bar,  nnleas  be  was  iotroduced  by  one  of  consular 
dignHy.  Bnt,  in  bis  time,  all  fences  of  respect  and  decency  were  Ihroim  down. 
Yonag  men  seonied  to  be  introduced  j  they  forced  their  way,  and  tonk  poasession 
of  the  fomn  without  any  kind  of  recommendation.  Ai  kercmU  mmtt  — ortaai  aisasi 
fmojoru  natu  ita  toltnt  dicerej^  ne  nohdissimiM  qnidtm  adciesetniUmM  ioom  emi,  ain 
oI^TUo  e<f^t$uUri  prodmetnU  ;  ianli  vrntntUne  puickerrimmm  tpma  eeMrmbmiwr,  Nuat 
rs/Wicfi»  fM^oris  «t  resrreaftse  ehustrii^  ^mnia  pattnt  eamiftaj.  ^ae  tndncwilsr,  ud 
wrrumpnni,    Plin.  lib.  ii.  epist.  |4. 

Sec.  8.  fa  J  This  waat  of  decorum  before  the  tribunals  of  justice  would  appear 
ioeredibte,  were  in  not  well  attested  by  the  younger  Pliny.  The  aadieaor,  be  sayt, 
was  suited  to  the  orattirs.  Mercenary  wretches  were  hired  to  applaud  in  the  coufti, 
where  they  were  treated  at  the  c«pence  of  the  advocate,  aa  openly  na  if  they  were  ia 
a  bab<)uetlng  room.  Seqmumtmr  auditores  aeUrHnu  simiUM,  eandueti  et  radampU  sms- 
tipei,  C&nvenitttr  in  mtdiA  ha$ilie6,  uhi  tarn  piUmm  $poTtula%  qtuam  in  trielmw  dsa» 
fur.  Plin.  tib.  ii.  epist.  u.  Re  adds  ia  the  some  epistle,  La&cids  LicisiO* 
first  introduced  this  custom,  merely  that  he  might  procure  an  audaeace.  Prnwt 
hunt  &uiie»di  mcrem  induml  Largw  Litf(niui,  kectenus  taaten  ut  aud^lerwr  comgwsl. 

^fr^This  anecdote  is  also  related  by  Pliny,  in  the  following  manuart  Qaiatiliaa, 
his  preceptor,  toM  him  tbat  one  day,  when  ^e  attended  fiomltioa  Afer  in  a  eaum 
before' the  ceaftMteiri,  a  sudden  and  outrageous  mriae  was  heard  from  the  a^foiuiBg 
court.  Afer  made  a  pause  *,  the  disturbance  ceased,  and  be  resumed  tbe  thread  of 
hH  diseonrse.  He  was  interrupted  a  second  aad  a  third  time.  He  asked,  who  wu 
the  advocate  that  occasioned  so  mach  uproar  *  Being  told,  that  Lictniua  was  tba 
person,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  court  i«  these  woids :  Cenimnnirs  f  e/i  tnu  e^ 
^nenee  i»  now  9i  an  end.  Bx  Qnmtilimne,  prtitctptoM  «m#,  ««<fiM»  SMBiIni  .•  uerraM 
fffe,  AMMtetttbar  Domlthtm  A/him,  cum  npnd  ceafametrtw  dieertt  graoiter  ti  UaU 
fkoe  euJM  mi  actionit  genus  tratj,  andiH  ex  proarimo  nusiedicasi  jusaitfumfut  cii- 
merem;  ndmitafn*  reiicnii\  nhi  nlentium  faetum  erf,  r«]»«H/ fuod  e^ruperof ;  tlcruM 
tffainor,  iff  ram  reticuHi  et  pott  tiUnlium^  etepit  idem  teriio.  Nomttimi  fdt 
dtteret  quaetirfit,  Retpontum  est,  Lieinns.  Turn  iniermiui  cousd.  CBVTVVtniy 
#tt7u{f,  Boc  AKTiriciUM  PERiiT.  Lib.  ii.  ep.  14.  Domltins  Afer  has  been 
meoHoned,  g.  I8,  note  fdj.  To  what  is  there  said  of  him  may  be  added  a  iti  itlatcd 
by  <htftitiHan,  who  says  that  Afer«  when  old  and  soperannuated,  atiil  continued  at  the 
bar,  e«hfbitittg  the  decay  of  gcnina,  and  everyday  dimioisbing  that  high  ivputaHan 
^ich  he  once  possessed.  Hence  men  said  of  him,  he  had  rather  deeiim  than  dtm$i^ 
MdHe  earn  dtg/teere^  quam  dnrinere.    Quint.  Kb.  sii.  cap.  11. 

(e)  The  men  who  applauded  for  hire,  went  fh>m  court  to  eowrt  to  bdkiw  fcrfh 
their  venal  approbation.  PUuy  says,  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  two  of  my  »- 
menctatoTt,  both  about  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  bribed  toplay  the  part  of  critics. 
Their  pay  was  about  three  denam  :  that  at  present  is  the  price  of  riofuence.  JT* 
Judicio  in  Judicium  pan  mercede  Uantitur.    Hen  du9  nwMnelatent  mmfkahMiene 
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tetut€m  Mtwp^  gui  uup9r  Ugat  sumpwruutjy  ttmU  d^niariit  ad  iaudandum  trahebanlur, 
Tanti  cvnttat^  ut  tis  disertut.    Lib.  ii.  14. 

fdj  The  whoU  Mcoont  of  the  trmde  of  paffiog  U  related  in  the  DUIo^e,  od  the 
authority  of  Flioy,  who  tellf  ua  that  those  wretched  aycopbaoti  had  twv  okk-names ; 
ooc  in  Qredc,  £o^rXfi£y  aod  iheotbtf  io  Latin,  Lacdigaeni  ;  tlie  former  from 
i9pko0^  the  nana)  exclamatioa  of  appfanae,  a«  io  Martial :  Quid  tarn  grande  sophoi 
ehmat  iibitMrba  tog^ta  \  the  Latin  word  tia porting  parasites^  who  told  their  praiae 
l^raaopptr.  Indtjam  n&n  inurban^  ^<bOKXiiQ  vocantur^  iisdem  nonien  Latinum 
impoHtum  Cff^  Lavdicabh t.  Et  tamen  creacit  indiufoeditOM  utraqut  UHgM4  natuta. 
Lib.  li.  epiat.  14« 

Smc*  10.  fa  J  Fllny  Iclia  us,  that  he  employed  much  of  hit  tine  io  plead  in(^  cauaea 
before  the  cm/iuroiW  ;  but  he  grew  aibamed  of  the  bu«ineaa,  when  he  found  thoae 
eourta  attended  by  a  aet  of  bold  young  men,  and  not  by  lawyers  of  any  note  or  cpn- 
ao^uence.  But  stilt  the  aervice  of  his.  friends,  and  his  lime  of  liSe^  induced  him  to 
cbBtiouo  his  practice  for  some  while  longer,  lest  be  should  seem,  by  quitting  it 
abruptly,  to  fly  from  falivue,  not  from  the  indecorum  of  the  place.  He  contrived 
however  to  appear  hut  aeldom,  in  order  to  withdraw  himself  by  degrees.  Not 
tam€H  adhuc  et  utilUa*  amicomm^  el  ratio  aetatit,  mcrmtur  ac  retinet.  Veremur  enim 
ne  /09ti  nan  has  indignitatai  re/if  uftiae,  ud  lahorem  Jkgi$9€  pideamur.  Suwuu  tmmam 
nlilo  rarioreSf  quod  initium  est  gradatim  desimendi.    Lib.  ii.  epiat.  14. 

9bc.  11.  fa)  The  person  here  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  rhetorieiaus,  ia 
the  celebrated  Qnintilian,  of  whose  elegant  taate  and  auperior  jmlgmoQt  it  wort' 
superfluous  to  say  a  word.     Martial  has  given  bis  churacter  in  two  liuei  : 
Quiotiliane,  vagss  moderator  summe  juveutsr, 
Gloria  Romanse,  <Uiintiliane,  togm  Lib.  ii,  epig.  90* 

It  ia  ^nerally  supposed  that  he  was  a  native  of  CalagurU  (now  CalakorraJ^  a  city, 
in  Sp^iin,  rendered  Aimoiis  by  the  martial  apirit  of  Sertoriua,  who  there  stood  aaiefak 
agaiikst  Pompey.  Voasios,  however,  thinks  that  he  was  bora  a  Ronsa»;  and  Gs* 
BOTH,  the  elegant  translator  aaentioned  aection  6,  note^a^,  arcedea  to  that  opin«ui« 
aince  Martial  does  not  claim  him  as  his  countrymao.  The  aanse  writer  aaya»  thai  i% 
is  stilt  uncertain  when  Quinti|ian  waa  born,  and  when  he  died  ;  baif  after  4  dilU 
gent  enqniry,  l»e  thinks  it  probable  that  the  great  critic  wca  horn  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Tiberius ;  and,  of  eonrae,  when  Domitius  Afer  died  in  the  reign  of  Nero« 
Jt.  V.  C.  819,  A.  D.  59,  that  he  waa  then  two  nnd  twenty.  His  Inatitntiooa  of  ua 
Orator  were  written  io  the  latter  end  of  Domitian,  when  Qnintilian,  aa  he  himaelf 
says,  was  far  advanced  in  years.  The  time  of  his  death  ia  no  where  mentioned*  but 
it  probably  was  under  Nerva  or  Trajan.  It  must  not  be  dissembled,  that  thia  admir- 
able author  was  not  exempt  from  the  epidemic  vice  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  flattered  Domitian,  and  that  strain  of  adulation  is  the  only  blemish  in  his  work* 
The  love  of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  ruling  paaaion :  but,  in  biaesti* 
matlpo,  learnios:  and  genius  are  subordinate  to  honour,  truth,  and  virtue.     « 

Sbc.  19.  faj  Maternuii  without  contradicting  Meaaala  or  Secundna,  gives  hia 
•pinion,  via.  that  the  decline  of  eloquence,  however  other  cauacs  might  conapircp 
waa  chiefly  'occasioned  by  the  ruin  of  a  free  constitution.  To  this  he  adds  another 
observation,  which  avems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  as  we  find  tliat,  since  theretivaloC 
tetters,  Spain  tias  produced  one  CBRVAnTBa ;  Frakoe,  one  MoLiE&Bj  England^ 
one  Shakspsarb,  andone  Miltok. 

Sec.  13.  foj  Examples  of  short,  abrupt,  and  even  sublime  speeches  ont  of  the 
month  of  barbarians,  might,  if  the  occasion  required  it,  be  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance. Mr.  Ix>cke  has  observed,  that  the  humoura  of  a  people  may  be  learned 
from  their  usage  of  words.  Seneca  has  said  the  same,  and,  in  epiatle  caiv.  has  ex- 
plained himself  on  the  subject  wUfa  acute  reaavntng  and  beautifol  illustration. 
The  whole  letter  merits  the  attention  of  the  judicious  critic.  The  remainder  of 
this,  and  the  whole  of  the  following  section,  serve  to  enforce  the  proposition  of  the 
•peaker,  vis.  that  Romta  oloquencc  died  with  public  liberty.    The  Supplement 
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cttdt  here.  The  orifinal  text  ii  retfamed  in  the  next  tcc<ioB|  aad  pw^ceedi  b»- 
brokco  1o  the  end  of  the  Dialog oe. 

Sec.  XXX  VI.  fa  J  When  i^reat  and  powcrfol  doqnence  is  coiftfared  to  <  flame, 
that  tnnst  be  sapported  by  fre^b  materialt,  it  ig  evident  that  tlie  Mntence  if  a  coB' 
tlnuation,  not  the  opening  of  a  new  arpinicnt.  It  has  been  obaerred,  and  it  vifl 
not  be  improper  to  repeat,  that  the  two  former  tpeakerf ,  (Meaaala  and  Seenndat) 
bavinff  Btated,  accordin{;  to  their  way  of  tbinkini^,  the  caatea  of  currapt  eloqaenee, 
Maternoi,  as  was  promised  in  the  outset  of  the  Dialogue,  now  proceeds  to  |pfe 
another  reason,  and,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of  all  •,  nstnely,  tbc  alteration  of  tlw 
government  from  the  old  repohlican  form  to  the  absolute  sway  of  a  aingic  mier. 

fbj  The  colonies,  the  provinces,  and  the  nations  that  aniMttitted  to  the  Rbftan 
arms,  bad  their  patrons  in  the  capital,  mbom  they  courted  with  astidntty.  It  was 
this  mark  of  distinction  that  raised  the  ambitious  citisen  to  the  first  hooonrs  in  the 
state.  To  have  a  nnmbcr  of  clients,  as  well  at  home  as  in  the  roost  important  eol«. 
niea,  was  the  nnremitting  desire,  the  stady,  and  constant  labonr  of  nil  who  aimed 
at  preeminence ;  insomuch  that,  in  tbc  time  of  the  old  republic,  tbe  men  who 
wished  to  Iw distinguished  patrons,  impoverished,  and  often  ruined  their  fismitics, 
by  their  profusion  and  magnificence.  They  paid  court  to  the  common  people,  to 
Ibe  i^hyvincca,  and  states  in  alliance  with  Rome ;  and,*  in  tbcir  turn,  they  reeeir«d 
the  homage  of  ihnir  clients.    See  Annnia,  b.  iii.  s.  55. 

f'ej  We  Mad  in  Qnintillan,  thai  oral  testimony,  and  dcpositimis  signed  by  the 
wUneases,  were  both  in  use  in  his  time.  Written  evideoce,  he  obscrvea,  was  casllf 
combated  j  iMCaose  the  witness  who  choae  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  a  lew  who 
aigned  his  attestation,  might  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  truth  with  greater  confi- 
dence ;  nnd  besides,  not  being  cited  to  speak,  bis  being  a  volunteer  in  tbc  caasc  wu 
a  circnmstance  against  him,  since  it  shewed  that  he  acted  wtlb  ill-will  to  tbe  opposite 
party.  With  regard  to  tbc  witness  who  gives  his  testimony  in  open  court,  the  ad- 
vocste  bas  more  upon  his  bands ;  be  rouat  press  him  with  questions,  and  in  a  set 
•ptccb  observe  upon  his  evidence.  He  must  also  support  bis  own  witneasea,  and, 
therHbre,  muat  draw  up  t  wo  linea  of  battle.  Maximtu  patrenis  eirca  tuUmmim  wdsr 
esl.  Ma  diiumimr  aul  per  tuMaSt  out  a  prauentHm.  SimpUcuir  contra  iaMat 
pugna.  Nam  ti  mimu  •bttitiist  videtur  pudor  initr  paucos  $igmaHft9^  ef  pro  diJidentiA 
pfomiiur  abotntia,  TaeitA  praeterta  qttAdam  signi/ieatiotu  r^firagaiw  kU  omuHms^  yasd 
nhno  per  tahuia$  dot  teatimonimm^  nm  md  99luntate\  gne  ipeo  »en  fjste  nmieuai  ti  js^ 
contra  qnem  dicit^  /atetnr.  Cum  praeeontibue  verb  ingene  dhnicatio  e»t  .*  idooque  sehrt 
dmpliti  contra  eo«,  proque  Ait,  acie  conjiigitnry  aetionum  ot  Mttrrtgatiommm*  Qalat. 
lib.  V.  cap.  7. 

8bc.XXX?II.  fa  J  For  an  accovnt  of  Mocianns,  see  sec.  7>  »ote  f c^ ;  also  tke 
Hiatory,  b.  ii.  s.  5.  Suetonius  relates  that  Vespasian,  having  undertaken  to  r(siot« 
three  thousand  braaen  platee,  which  bad  perished  In  tbe  conflngratioo  of  the  cspi« 
tol  (—a  tlie  Hist,  of  Tacitus,  b.  ii.  s.71),  ordered  a  diligent  search  to  be  made  fiw 
copiea,  and  thereby  Aimished  tbe  government  with  a  collection  of  cnriooa  and  an- 
cient records,  containittg  the  decrees  of  tbe  senate,  acta  of  tbc  commona,  and  tm- 
ties  of  alliance,  almost  from  the  building  of  tbe  city.  Soetooins,  life  of  Vespasiatt, 
s.  8.  This  with  the  addition  of  speeches  and  letters  composed  by  nscn  of  emincace, 
was,  moat  probnbly,  the  collection  pubtisbedby  Mucianns.  We  may  be  sure  that 
it  contained  a  fund  of  information,  and  curious  mnterials  for  biatory }  but  tbe 
trhule  is  unfortunately  lost. 

fbj  The  person  intended  in  this  place  must  not  be  confounded  witb  Lucius  Cras- 
sus,  the  orator  celebrated  by  Cicero  in  tbe  Dialogue  Dk  Oratoks.  What  ia  hem 
said,  relates  to  Marcus  Crassus,  who  was  joined  in  the  triumvirate  with  Pompcy  and 
Cesar  \  a  man  famous  for  his  riches,  his  avarice,  and  bis  misfortnnca.  While  Gctor 
was  engaged  in  Gaol,  and  Pompey  in  Spain,  Crassus  invaded  Asia,  where.  In  a  battle 
with  the  Parthions,  bis  whole  army  wns  cot  to  pieces.  He  himself  was  m  danger  of 
being  taken  prisoner,  but  he  fell  by  tbe  avoffd  of  tbc  cacmy.    Hiahccd  wna  cni  0I& 
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Ml  carried  to  Orodct,  the  Psrtbian  kiaf,  who  ordered  liquid  gold  to  be  Infused  into 
bis  mootb,  tbst  be,  who  thirsted  fur  gold,  night  be  glMtted  with  it  sftcr  his  death. 
Caput. €JMS  rteismm  ad  ngtm  repartatmmf  iadiMo /uit^  ««9««  imdignQ,  Aurumtnim 
jipudnm  is  rietum  orU  ii\fluum  a#/,  ut  c^fUi  animut  arserat  auri  cnpidiiate,  ^u»  etiam 
mortuum  at  exangut  carput  auro  uttretur,  Floros,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 1.  Cicero  says,  that 
vitb  sJettder  taleais,  and  a  spiall  stock  of  learoiDg,  he  was  able  for  tome  years,  by 
bis  aasidttity  and  Interest,  to  maintain  his  rank  in  the  list  of  emlneot  orators  Afe- 
4kent9r  a  doc  triad  tnstnctuSf  angustius  etiam  a  naturd^  labore  et  induetrid,  et  quo^ 
adkibtbat  ad  obtiaeadai  eausas  coram tUam^etgratiamf  ia  principiha$  patronis  aliquot 
annat/uU.  In  hujat  oratiomc  urmo  Latinus  erat^  verba  non  al^'ccta,  ret  compositat 
diligomtoTii  nnUus  jUs  tamaOf  noque  iuiacn  ullum:  animi  sHogna^  vocuparva  con- 
ioutio  ;  enaia  fori  ui  tmilitory  atqua  uno  modo^  dicerentur.  Cicero,  De  Claris  On^ 
toribvwt  s..9d3. 

CeJ  hanialvm  succeeded  more  by  bis  action  than  by  real  ability.  With  a  quick 
umI  aoim^tiBd .connte nance,  be  was  not  a  man  of  penetration;  though  fluent  in 
speech,  he  had  no  command  of  words.  His  voice  was  sweet  and  melodious  ^  his 
•cti«»D  gracefnl }  and  with  those  adTnntagea  he  was  able  to  conceal  all  other  de- 
Haa^m.  Cmmas  aaUm  f^eatuku^multo  majorem  opiaioncm  diceudi  actione  faciebatp 
qamm  fvaa^a  in  to /acuUas  erat -^  quicitm  etaet  nee  pcraculus  Cquamguamet  ex  facie 
ot  em  9uUu  videbatmrj  nee  abundane  verbis,  etsi/aUebal  in  eo  ipso  ;  std  voce  suaviet 
eamord  caiebat  in  agendo^  ut  ea,  quae  deerant^  non  desiderarentur.  Cicero,  De  Claris 
Oratoribos,  s.  934.  Metellns,  Lucullus,  and  Curio,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the 
snaie  work.  Carlo  was  a  senator  of  great  spirit  and  popularity.  He  exerted  him- 
telf  vith  seal  and  ardour  for  the  legal  constitution  and  the  liberties  of  hit  country 
agaioat  the  ambilion  of  Julios  C«esar,  but  aAerwards  sold  himself  to  tbst  srtful 
poLiticiaa,  and  favoured  his  designs.  The  calamities  that  followed  are  by  the  best 
biiatoriaos  laid  to  his  charge.  Lucan  says  of  him, 
Andax  veoa)i  comitatur  Curio  liugu^; 
.  Vox  qnoudam  populi,  libertatemque  tueri 
Anstttt,  et  armatos  plebi  miscere  potentes.  Lib.  i.  ver.  269. 

And  again, 

Momentamqne  fuit  motatus  Curio  rcrum, 
Gallorum  captus  spoliis,  et  Caesaris  auro. 

PHAR8ALiA,lib.  iv.  ver.  819.  ' 
,CdJ  Demosthenes,  when  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  lost  bis  fstber,  and  was 
left  noder  the  care  of  three  guardians,  who  thought  an  orphan  lawful  prey,  sod  tlid 
iiol  scruple  to  .embesxie  bis  effects,  in  the  mean  lime  Demosthenes  pursued  a  plan 
of  cdwcation,  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  his  tutors.  He  liecame  the  scholar  of 
laocratca,  and  be  was  the  hearer  of  Plato.  Under  those  masters  his  progress  was 
aucb,  thai  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  able  to  conduct  a  suit  against  his  guar- 
diaaa.  The  young  orator  succeeded  so  well  in  that  prelude  to  his  future  feme,  that 
tbc  plunderers  of  the  orphan^s  .portion  were  condemned  to  refund  a  large  sum.  It 
is  aatd  t)iat  Demostbenef,  afterwards,  released  the  whole  or  the  greatest  part. 

BBC.  XXX VI U.  CaJ  The  rule  for  allowing  a  limited  space  of  time  for  the 
bcuriag  of  causes,  tbc  extent  of  which  conld  not  be  known,  began,  as  Pliny  the 
yemigcr. informs  us,  under  the  emperors,  and  was  folly  eitablished  for  the  reasons 
which  be  gives.  The  custom,  he  says,  of  allowing  two  water  glassei  fie,  tioo 
k&ur-glaeteSfJ  or  only  one,  and  sometimes  half  a  one,  prevailed,  because  the  advo- 
cates grew  tired  before  the  business  was  explained,  and  the  judges  were  ready  to 
decide  before  they  understood  the  question.  Pliny,  with  some  indignation,  asks, 
Are  we  wiser  then  our  ancestors  ?  are  the  laws  more  just  at  present  ?  Our  ancestors 
mllowcd  many  hours,  msny  days,  and  many  adjooruments,  in  every  cause ;  and  for 
my  part,  aa  often  as  I  sit  in  judgment,  1  allow  as  much  time  as  the  advocate  re. 
quirea  ;  for  would  it  not  be  rashness  to  guess  what  space  of  time  is  necessary  in  a 
VQL.iuNo.  1$.  Ah 
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e«ilM«liUA has  not b<MB opened?  But  omm ooMcoeMkry  Mm^i  wUfhm  und -^  mi 
It  tt  not  keHer,  flbit  wlint  is  nnooccMory  akonU  ht  tfokon,  Hmo  thnt  wknt  k  nocoi. 
tery  thonld  be  onittcd  ?  And  who  cnn  tell  «hnt  it  nemnrj^  till  be  line  beetd! 
Fetienceln  n  judge  oofbt  to  beeonefdcred  ne  one  o#  the  chief  brennbesof  U»  dnty, 
ns  It  fxrtniniy  li  uf  juttlce.  See  Plln.  b.  vi.  ep.  9.  In  JEnf InM,  them  it  no  dnnfer 
of  trbitrarjr  rule*,  to  gntiff  the  impntience  of  the  conrt,  or  toelilli;  joelkc.  The 
pro? ince  of  Jnriee,  tidce  the  lete  dcdaratorjr  net  in  the  cue  of  libcfoy  It  nnir  belter 
bnderetood ;  end  every jndfe  li  tnnfbty  thnt  n  ennee  fe  tried  h^/^  Aon,  not  sv  warn* 
It  It  bii  to  expoond  the  la#,  and  wail,  with  tanper,  ftir  the  vcfdkt  nf  Iboot  «boBi 
the  oottstitntion  hae  Intittfted. 

ChJ  PoBipey*!  third  consulship  was  A.  U.  C.  yon  \  bcfm  Chriat,  M.  He  van  at 
fliet  sole  consul,  and  In  sin  or  seven  nontha  MeteHua  SclpIo  hecnnic  bia  collcugne. 

CeJ  The  ccntnasmi,  na  nwntlotted  s.  7.  note  fej^  were  n  body  of  ason  cnwpaaad 
of  three  out  of  every  tribe,  for  the  dcdaion  of  aweb  aai|Mem  na  the  pnMova  tclcned 
lo  their  judfment.  The  natareof  the  acv^ral  cnnaea,  that  cnnM  balWa  tbnl  jndicn^ 
Ure,  may  beaeen  in  the  first  book  Dn  Om^atoek. 

'  fdj  Tbe  question  in  this  cnnaebelbre  the  centnmvirl  wns,  vbethcr  Cluainlns 
Fifultts,  the  son  of  Urbinia,  ied  from  bia  post  in  bnttle»  and,  being  taken  pvi- 
aoiier,  remained  In  enptlvlty  during  a  length  of  time,  tiH  be  nmdeliinBsiapa  into 
Italy  ;  or,  as  «aa  contended  by  Asinina  Poillo,  arbetber  thndefendnnidid  not  anrva 
4nder  two  masters,  who  practised  phyeic,  and,  being  diachaifed  by  tboas,  voinn* 
tarily  sell  himself  as  a  slave  ?     See  Quintillan,  lib.  tii.  cup.  9. 

Sec.  XXXIX.  fa  J  the  advocates,  at  that  time,  wore  a  tight  clote,  nr  Mnntie^ 
tike  that  which  (he  Romans  usH  on  a  }oorney.  dcero^  In  hla  oettion  for  MilO| 
argues  that  he  who  wore  that  inconvenient  dresa,  waa  nol  Hkely  to  bavo/omaada 
design  against  the  life  of  any  man.  Apparet  uter  sntt  instdiolar  ;  nier  ntiij  e^riia- 
T€i  maii:  cum  alter  vehtrttvr  in  rAcda,  ptattto<a«,  and  $§iertt  ajwr.  Quirf  iBWm  am 
taipeifi/iMMuiai .'  VetUtui?  ancekiculum?  ane0me$?  A  traveliing  caoak  could 
give  neither  grace  nor  dignity  to  an  orator  at  the  bar.  Tbe  hnaineaa  traa  tmnaartcd 
in  a  kind  of  chat  with  thejadges  :  what  room  for  eloquence,  and  that  comnuuMling 
action  which  springs  from  th^  emotions  of  the  son(^  and  inflamea  every  bteast  wiA 
kindred  passions  ?  The  cold  inanimate  orator  ia  dracrlbed,  by  Qnintilian,  speakiag 
with  his  band  under  his  robe ;  meaani  intra  pmUium  e&nihMU, 

Ssc.  XL.  (aj  Maternns  Is  now  drawing  to  a  coaclnsion,  and,  therefore,  calls  to 
miod  tbe  proposition  with  which  he  set  out ;  via.  that  the  dame  of  oratory  it  kept 
alive  by  fresh  materials,  and  always  bisaes  forth  in  tidsea  of  danger  and  {rnldic  com- 
motion. The  unimpsssioncd  style,  which  suited  the  crwtp^tgUB  of  Athena,  or  the 
courts  of  Rome,  where  the  advocate  spoke  by  an  bonrgiaaa,  doea  nol  dcncrrethe 
name  of  genuine  eloquence.  The  orations  of  CiCero  fbr  Maroellna,  Lignrina,  nnd 
king  Dejotarus,  were  spoken  before  Cttsar,  when  he  Waa  maater  of  the  Roamn 
world.  In  tluise  speeches,  what  have  we  to  admire,  enccpt  delicacy  of  aentiasant, 
and  elrgsnce  of  diction.  How  diflerent  frotn  the  fOrrrnl,  tanjMi/,  and  vUrlawidt^ 
passion,  that  routed,  inflamed,  aad  commanded  the  senate,  nnd  the  people;  against 
Catiline  and  Marc  Antony! 

CbJ  r«>r  the  account  of  Cicero*s  death  by  Talielns  Patcrcnhw,  ace  a«l7.  mvUfaJ* 
Juvenal  ahcribct  the  murder  of  the  great  Roman  orator  to  the  aacoad  Philippic 
sgaioBt  Aatony. 

^ ■     ■  ■  Ridenda  po^mata  naale. 


Ooam  te  couspicaae  divlna  Fhillppical 

Tolveris  a  print4  quse  proxima.  8aT.  &  vcr.  194* 

I  rather  would  be  Maevios,  thrash  for  rhymea 

Like  hit,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  limes, 

Than  the  Philippic,  fatally  divine. 

Which  is  inscribed  tbe  second,  should  hemiae. 
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Wbftt  Ctcctfo  ttyt  of  AtttoBlvt,  tbe  cekbratcd  orator,  may  be  applied  to  binuelf : 
That  bead,  wbicb  defended  tbe  comiDOBwealth,  waa  ibewu  from  tbat  rtry  roatram, 
wbere  tbe  beadt  of  ao  many  Roma*  citiseiia  had  bietn  u^td  by  bis  eloquence.  In  kis 
iptU  rottriSf  in  ptihut  tile  nrnpnbUeam  c^msitMiissime  eoiuml  d^fendgntf  poriimm 
€a^i  HM  JkH^  «  f¥0  #r«ii^  mul^pnm  chiMm  efi^H^  MrMfa.  Cicero  Do  Ofa^oi*» 
lib.  Hi.  f .  JO. 

'  Sec.XLIJ.  CaJ  Tbe  urbinity  witb  wbicb  tbe  Dtalofnie  ia  conducted,  and  tbe 
perfect  bi(k*ihony  iritb  wblcb  tbe  speakera  take  leAveof  eacb  other,  cannot  bat  fear« 
*  ploa«lii|f  tmpNMita  o«  tbt  ivM  of  «i««rr  nmdjar  of  taalo.  it  hn^  ofoie  tmtm 
Utu$»  lo  <bf  f(B^€lvirt»o  of  Ciceto'a  Diflofve  Db  Nitv&a  Disoiium.  |a  ^^ 
Uactt,  we  have  a  specimen  of  tl^e  politcD^sa  with  wbicb  tbe  ancients  manafa^  ^ 
coDTeraation  on  tbe  most  inlerestiog^  subjects,  aiid  by  the  grkces  of  style  brought  the 
way  of  instructinf  by  dialof  ue  -  Into  fsshlon,  A  modem  writer^  whose  poetical 
IfeniaicaiMOt  be  toommfb  «teif?d^  diaOBen  to  call  Ha  MfP^nf  ^^^  ^fBftiHi^. 
HeBdvitfa  l|ia*ep«iilryme«  to  aMotM  it  altqeetbar ;  and  tbla  for  a  notable  raia«a  | 
|»ecainseCheRev.  Dr.  Hard  (now  Blsliop  of  Worcester)  has  shewn  tbe  true  use  of 
It.  That  the '  dialogues  of  that  amiable  writer  have  an  intrinsic  raine,  cannot  be 
denied  ;  tbey  contain  a  fund  of  reflectiob  ;  they  allure  by  tbe  eleganco  of  tbe  style; 
todfhoy  Mng  us  into  company  witfa  mm  whom  wb  wiA  to  hear,  to  kaoW|  aod.to 
hdmhro.  While  we  hs^  oBob  coBir^faAiop-ploceB,  not  to  aesUoB  otbcra  of  th^ 
Mme  stamp,  both  uncieBt  aad  moderui  the  pablic  laste,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  nof 
easily  be  tutored  to  reject  a  mode  of  composition,  in  which  the  pleasing  and  useful 
ar^  so  happtlf  blended.  Tbe  -present  Dimldgne,  it  Is  true,  cannot  be  proved,  bo^ 
ymid  aebAiwviiray,  to  be  lb«  wovk  ofTacititf  *,  but  it  iaalto  true  that  tt  CBBunt,  with 
'tq9%\  ppoibabMty,  be  osorlbed  fto  A^y  oih^  wr^t^.  It^has  been  retoiacd  in  alaioa 
every  edition  of  Tacitus ;  and,  ^r  tbat  reason,  claims  a  plate  ia  a  M«D«hitioa 
whic h  professes  to  give  all  the  works  of  so  iloe  a  writer^ 
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CONCLUSION. 

'  THE  Authbr  of  these  Tolomes  has  now'  gone  tfarobgh  the 
difficult  task  of  translating  Tacitus,  with  the  superadded  labour 
of  supplements  to  give  continnity  to  the  narrativey  and  notes  to 
iHmCrate  soch  passages  as  seemed  to  want  espknalion :  but  be 
MTfnol  lay  down  bis  pen,  without  taking  the  liberty  of  addressing 
a  few  words  to  the  reader.    As  what  he  has  to  offer  relates 
chiefly  to  himself,  it  shall  be  very  short    He  has  dedicated  many 
years  of  bis  life  to  tbis  undertaking;  and  thoagh,  during  the 
whole  time,  he  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  many  gentlemen  of  taste  and  learning,  be  had  no 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  their  opinion,  or  guiding  himself  by 
their  advite.    Amidst  the  harry  c^  life,  and  the  various  passuits 
in  which  all  are  engaged,  how  could  he  hope  that  any  one  woaM 
be  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  and  minute 
niceties,  which  must  inevitably  occur  in  a  writer  of  so  peculiar  a 
genius  as  Tacitus?  He  was  unwilling  to  be  a  tronblesone  visitor^ 
and,  by  consequence,  has  been  obliged,  thronghout  tbe  vrbole  of 
his  work,  to  trust  to  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is.    He  spared 
no  pains  to  do  all  the  justice  in  his  power  to  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  antiquity  ;  but  whether  he  has  toiled  with  fruitless  in* 
dustry,  or  has  in  any  degree  succeeded,  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others. 

He  is  now  at  the  end  of  bis  labours,  and  ready,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Montesquieu,  to  cry  out  with  the  voyager  in  Virgil« 
Italiam/  Italiam/  But  whether  he  is  to  land  on  a  peaceful 
shore;  whether  the  men  who  delight  in  a  wreck,  are  to  rush  upon 
him  with  hostile  pens,  which  in  their  hands  are  pitch-forks; 
whether  his  cargo  is  to  be  condemned,  and  he  himself  to  be 
wounded,  maimed,  and  lacerated,  a  little  time  will  discover.  Such 
critics  will  act  as  their  nature  prompts  them.  Should  they  cry 
hatoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  tear,  it  may  be  said. 

Quod  genut  hoc  homiDiun*  qoflere  haoc  tim  birban  morem 
Permittit  patria  >    Hospitio  prohibemur  areiiae } 
Bella  dent,  primlkque  vetaot  oonsistere  terrlL 

This,  they  may  say,  is  anticipating  complaint ;  but,  in  the  worst 
that  can  happen,  it  is  the  only  complaint  this  writer  will  ever 
make,  and  the  only  answer  they  will  ever  receive  from  his  pen. 

It  is  from  a  very  different  quarter  that  the  translator  of  Tacitus 
waits  for  solid  criticism.  Tbe  men,  as  Pliny  observes,  who  read 
with  malignity,  are  not  the  only  judges.    Neque  enim  solijudi- 
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cant^  qui  maligne  legunt.  The  scholar  will  see  defects,  but  be 
will  pronounce  with  temper:  be  will  know  the  difficulty,  and, 
in  some  cases,  perhaps  the  inipoiBsio.«ity,  of  giving  in  our  Ian* 
guage  the  sentiments  of  Tacitus  with  the  precision  and  energy 
of  the  original ;  and,  upon,  the  whole,  be  will  acknowledge,  that 
an  attempt  to  nutke  a  considerable  addition  to  English  literature, 
carries  with  it  a  plea  of  some  merit.  While  the  French  could 
boast  of  haying  many  valuable  translations  of  Tacitus,  and  their 
most  eminent  authors  were  still  exerting  themselves,  with  emu- 
lation, to  improve  upon  their  predecessors,  the  present  writer  saw^ 
with  regret,  that  this  country  had  not  so  much  as  one  translation^ 
which  could  be  read,  without  disgust,  by  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  idiom  and  structureof  our  language.  To  supply  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  the  ambition  of  the  translator.  He  persevered 
with  ardour;  but,  bis  work  being  finished,  ardour  subsides,  and 
doubt  and  anxiety  take  their  turn.  Whatever  the  event  may  be» 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  having  employed  his  time  in  a  fair  en- 
deavour will  remain  with  him.  For  the  rest,  he  submits  his  la- 
bours to  the  public;  and,  at  that  tribunal,  neither  flushed  with 
bope,  nor  depressed  by  fear,  be  is  prepared,  with  due  acqui- 
escence, to  receive  a  decision,  which,  from  his  own  experience  on 
former  occasions,  he  has  reason  to  persuade  himself  will  be 
founded  in  truth  and  candour. 
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A.  . 

ACHAIA,  often  tikeo  for  part  of  PelopoDiieras,  bdtin  Tadhis  generally  for 
oROreeoe. 

AonvM,  a  tMromontory  of  Epirii%  now  caUed  Ae  Otpe  tf  Ttgoto^  fomoos  for 
the  Tictory  of  Aue^nstna  orer  M.  Antony* 

Addua»  a  river  rlaing  in  the  cowatry  of  tte  Orkont^  and  in  iti  ceorae  sepa- 
rating  Milan  firam  the  territmy  of  the  Venetiana,  till  it  ftlla  uto  Ihe  Po^  aboat 
rfx  nutea  to  the  wcat  of  Cremona.    It  is  now  cafled  the  AiAu 

AniAiKin^a  diatrict  of  Aasyna,  ao  called  from  the  river  Adiaba ;  AdiiSbmii^ 
tiie  people. 

ADRAVAtttowthe  Ei&r:  a  river  that  flowa  near  WMeA^ifL  thelandgravate 
.of  H$m^  ttd  diJNteiges  ttaeif  into  the  Wuett, 

AnniATic,  now  the  gnlf  of  Venice. 

Adavkroi^  a  Pkoenifiian  colony  in  Africa,  abont  aeventeen  milea  from  Jje^ 
tia  Minor. 

.Aovi,  a  people  <^  Ancient  GanI,  near  what  ia  now  caOed  Autwn^  in  Lower 
Buifwidy, 

Mo%M»  a  maritime  town  of  Cilicia ;  now  Aimt  KtUm, 

JB«S4«  SxA,  a  p«rt  of  the  Meditemnean  which  liea  between  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  i  now  the  ArMp§Uif». 

MmivMf  a  dty  of  Greece^  in  the  Peloponneaoa ;  now  the  Jforaa. 

JEmvh  a  river  rising  in  the  eonnjlry  of  the  Qritam  and  ranning  thence  into 
«l9oD«inhe« 

JSqto,  a  paopio  of  Ancient  Latiom, 

Africa  generaUy  means  in  Tadtna  that  part  which  was  made  a  proconsalii' 
province,  of  which  Carthage  wa^tfae  capital ;  now  the  territory  of  Twis^  .^ 

Anumnwsis  Colovia,  so  caHed  froni  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Ger* 
maninwy  mother  of  Nevo,  and  aAerwarda  wife  of  tiie  emperor  Claodiua.  This 
place  is  now  called  Csfayne^  sitoate  on  the  Shine. 

At9A»  ntown  of  Latinm/in  Italy,  tiie  residenoe  of  the  Alban  Icmgs;  des- 
troyed by  Tullus  Hostilius. 

ALnaviA,  acoontry  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Iberia,  on  the  east  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Armenia,  and  on  the  north  by  Mount  Cau- 


A«ni««4VVM  I  now  AIMmffu^  to  the  west  of  the  territory  of  Genoa,  at  tBi& 
mouth  of  the  river  CmUe. 

Aun%  now  the  jBlftt;  nriver  that  rises  in  the  contnes  of  j^tZeias^. and,  afber 
a  wide  cirenit, falb  into  thoGerman  sea  below  ITam&iiy^ 

AunuM  InTEKsuvM  I  now  Vm^mig^  sonth*weatof  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  tietween  Jfotiaes  and  5.  Renm. 

Albbia,  a  town  in  Celtic  Ganl^  sitttate  on  a  hffl.  It  waa  besieged  by  Jnlios. 
Caesar.    See  hit  Commentaries,  lib.  viL  a.  77. 
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Aluawdkia*  a  imclpd  df^  #f  S^fft,  fattit  bj  AiiMder  the  Giwf^ 
mi  tbeMeditemneani  famoui  for  tb^  library  begun  ty  Ptoh—y  Philtriflplwi^ 
end  ooniistiog  at  last  of  seven  hondneil  thoQiand  n^nncab  till  in  Ctawr'a  ex- 
pedition it  was  dealroyed  by  ira. 

Aufo»  a  fort  buUt  by  Dnisua,  the  father  of  Gernianico^  in  the  part  of  Ger- 
many now  called  Wcetpludia,  near«e  dty  ef  Arftvioffik 

Allu,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  into  theTiber,  about  Ivty  miles  flram  Borne, 
luBOQt  ibr  the  alaughter  of  the  Romani  by  the  Ganb,  under  Brennua. 

Aii4>nno«as,  apeople  of  Narbon  G«n]»  situate  between  the  Bhodanna  and 
tte  frfifHf  Ijcuuuukl 

Ai«n»  a  range  of  highnsonntaina  separating  Italy  fkrom  Gaul  and  Genanay* 
Thqr age^iiatingniihfd  Into djlfawnt  paity  nnder  aeyiwi  names i  sndinathe 
MmrititM  Alfi,  near  Genoa;  the  Cg$4im  dlifi,  m§mtiitm  DanphM  IfMi 
fusdiotmii  theOrmmiii^  bugiwHng  freai  Memit  Cena^  whnre  ihc  €i^iM« 
lerminatr»  mid  ejptendii^  tn  GtentStyBcemrrdj  the  JVunme  iMpfc  nfrmimg 
from  west  to  east  to  the  Wiemn  Aip^%eJ^  Norimh  miitm  Pmmmam 
Alp$f  as  far  ae  the  eprii^  ef  the  JTa^pe.  Their  Wrijht.in  aome  pMom  ia 
ahnort  incredible.    They  are  called  Alf»  from  Alpm^  a  Celtic  tena  i 


ALTiiriiv,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Vettiee^  oi  the  Adiieiit^  neer.Hifainib 
except  a  tower,  stiU  retaining  the  name  of  ^Utno. 

Am^jrv^  a moontain  of ^riat  aepM»ti»g  Hinm  CiMdai  n^m  enlMifcn> 
liyim  Nfro§  by  the  inhabi^nts}  that  i%  the  watery  mountain, 
^pnn^  and  nviilels, 

AvATHoi,  a  maritime  town  of  Cyprus,  oooaecrated  to  Venus»  witi 
temple  of  Adonis  and  V^ua:  it  ia  now  calM  Idmum. 

AmaaoMA*  a  country  near  Oliver  Thaemnisiw  in  Fmtak 

Amisia,  now  the  Ems;  a  river  of  Germany  thfttlalla  Mo  the 
near  £miQ|ken* 

Afonnne, an  island  in  the  Egcan  m,  paw.  hmnq^ 

AmYDMM,  a  town  near  the  gulf  of  tliat  name,  on  the  eoaat  of  Latsma  jattripl 

Ahagvu,  a  town  of  ancient  Latium^  now  Amnfnh  thirty  eii  aeika^lhe 
taat  of  Borne* 

iUooxA,  a  port  towii  in  Italyr  attfiatn  4M  tlm-plf  of  V«irfM 

AvnBC4Vi»  nowiliyoic 

AvBacumtuaf,  apromontoij  of  Gilimiw  witfinmMiMmft  tmna  etlhs  wme 
name  near  it    See  Pomponiua Mela.. 
'.  AwGniaauAiww  a  Gfnninnaniie>  < 
Otn^ury  wad  Mindm. 

AiuuMJuu,  a  pcnpln  of  Oerman^ 

Autioci^  or  A vriocnuw  the  o^ilal  ti(Kpi»t4 
p.  from  other  dtieaof  the  name  of  AntiocV    It  is  now  called  Amtakk. 

AxTiPOLAs,  new  Am$ik§^  9m  the  oeuet  ef  P»evemf^  ihuu4  tliiw  htiweO^he 
WjBat  of  AVet. 

'  Axixvif,  a  cify  of  the  evnteit  VeiMi»4ltai^:em  Urn  'tatto  fl«|ilmhMir 
place  of  Nero.  Two  Fortimea  went  wmahif«md  thme^  mhidh  TiuelmiiiM  oela 
^i^rtutmAmfi^Ut^  mtd  iUg^^  ilewoeW  Qia  $m.  Jhitmieia 

well  known— 

O  iKijf jriMvai  fi|n  1^  ,4miM. 
The  plaoe  n  now  called  C^  €Am^. 
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i    AMMit  apcopteMMMsf  near  tiM  Mui  Mawtiuj  ■##  tke  Mitent  port  of 
Tutary»  between  tlie  N^iper  and  the  Don. 

-.  APK$mt9%mr»om  Ike  Ap^mmkuft  a  rfdfc  of  OMMnfteini  rmainf  ttiougfa  the 
aiMearltaly,  extremely  high,  7«ttlMrtonkeil(^j(.    Mb  aame  k  CeMc,  lif 
nifying  a  high  luwfahi* 
AraftODiMiiMy  atovm  of  CMsIn  TkMMvea  flii Biuriae* 

A»vtJA»  a  territxNPy  of  ltaly»  along  the  gulf  of  ytftiee,  now  C^illlan«f» 
CWfwawiis  to> 

Atmuna,  a  laige  eity  of  the  Venitt,  and  formerly  a  Roman  Gokmy»  near 
Ita  mor  NiOim,  whMh  ram  into  the  gidf  of  Vanaoe. 

A^vnrvv,  a  town  of  the  Ancient  Latiaa;  now  iifiiino^  hut  almoit  m  nte» 
'  A^OTaaw,  ajdMHoA  of  Anckat  Gaiil»  bounded  by  the  GmwmM  (now  ^^ 
fWMtfJt  by  the  Pyrentfi^  a«d  the  ooean. 

;  A«4Ma^  an  cx^ntftre  country  of  Am»  leaching  fkoM  Egypt  to  C^  ft 

is  divided  into  three  partly  Arakm  Pttrrn^  D^Mttm^  and  F^itu 
.    An4#fOrA«j«p^«ffi*«rofQ«ut}  nowthojSkpM. 

AnAJLBs»ariv«rofMeBopotaniM^  whivhrunaftom  north  to ■outfay  andfalli 
jioli^  t)pf  £milHntea> 

A  raw  i,  n  cily  of  Asy ni^  fsnwiM  Ibr  the  bottle  hotveen  Aioarandor  and 


An«AoiA,  an  inland  diatrict  in  the  heart  of  Pfeloponoeiaf ;  moanh4nott%  awl 
on>yiM8»r|w#gwi»  thwilDio  cotobrated  by  huoolio  or  inptotal  poeti. 
'.  i ■»? g^  4fidaimM^ in 'faaHm %  ^e fewit of  Anden. 

Ananaeuift  an  ancient  town  in  the  iafamd  ofBatavia;  wm  Arnkdm^  \m 
jBjurtrtjtfhiud  ^ 

Ansou*  atownof  Lati«»iA  itely,at  tbaiMtof  Mono  Albanui^  about  ahua* 
drodaadiixty  itadiaftoniRoaM.  The  g»o¥t^caiiod  AnwMm  Npmu^  war  in 
thevidnity. 

AMifWMif^^ntowftof  Umhrim  otthaaMulhof  tharker  Arininu^onth* 
gulf  of  Venice* 

.  A^wWi »  Wfidii^ A<i%  hwing  Aib»ni»nnd  Ihamljo  tto  north,  and 
Mount  Taurus  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  south;  divided  into  tho  OnsAvu^ 
wMf  satwidr  umtunid  to  <ha  Casjian  8na }  and  the  Lnsttn,  to  tfao  west  of 
thoGmUfWi  tnd  siyaiatfd  ffona  itbytheBuphmtasj  mm  called  yunyaaiMa, 

Annus,  a  river  of  Tuscany»whidi  visits  Florenee  in  its  course^  and  IWDs  into 
tile  sea  near  Pisa. 

.  AnMMMr  i^mep  of  tlM  QmnaM»  Amuhu*  vunMf  Mween  Tignuto^ 
oerta  and  Artasata,  and  ftdling  into  the  Enphrates. 

Artaxata,  thaoyitakof  AraMoiar  sitniite  on  the  river  Af9X&k 

AjtTWMH^ npoapio of  AndantCiifc inhabiting noar  thn  Loire;  thdr  chief 
^  JriiirniMw  near  JMmmfmu  the  aapUri  of  JLniwyw> 

AsoALon,  anandiirtcilyof  tiiePhiiialhM%  sitoite  ootfioMeditemnian) 


Asoinomoimi,  a  citadel  on  tfao  Bldne^  where  the  Ro«Mtt»itoliflndl>«amp 
and  a  garrison. 
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ATnTi^atowiiiBtlwtarriloryofVcaiec^  «tatoft»tbe 

Anu#«  towD  of  the  Vcocti»  m  the  rirer  TartinM^ 
the  Athevi,  dow  die  A^. 

Auoviva  Taummmom,  a  ttmm  eT the  TMiteit  eft  the  ftetel the  Alpej 
TurtK,  the  capitel  of  Pi§iimmi, 

Awnmrnamup  the  eepitri  of  the  Jkhn  >  Be< 
gundy.    It  took  it!  name  from  AngmtuCaMr. 

AuuA,  an  aacieiit  town  of  Spein  j  now  OrmM^  hi 

Aoni,  a  ttroageutle  iaMawriteahi 

ATnmcuM,  the  capital  of  the  Hdfetiii  hythe 
by  the  French  ^vMctau 

B. 

Bactkiavi,  a  people  inhibiting  a  part  of  Arti,  to  the  Anitta  of  the  rirer  MW^ 
which  runs  from  eut  to  west  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

hAtJF,  a  TiHage  of  Campania,  between  the  promontery  df  Mfaemmi'«ad 
Puteoli  (now  PozzuoUj,  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Naples. 

Balvakes,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  McMerraBenit  of  vMAfMifm^  aai 
ilftttorosare  the  cMK 

Bastarhi,  a  people  of  Germahy,  who  led  a  Waad^rlhg  M  111  Oe  fM  re- 
gions between  the  Vistula  and  the  Fftnfic  sea. 

Batatia,  an  island  Ibrmed  by  two  branches  of  the  Rlihie  and  theOenNft 
sea.    See  Annais,  book  iLs.0;  siid  Manners  of  the  GemHnisra.flg.  m^fmj. 

Bata  voDURVM,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Batavia ;  now,  as  aone  of  theoonunor* 
tators  say,  Wfk'te-Dmuniedi, 

Bcbeyacuh,  or  BtDEYAcim,  a  village  sitnate  bet#icn  ¥erana  and  Cre^ 
mona^  fkmous  for  two  successive  defeats;  ttat  of  Odto^  and  anon  aAsr^HMlef 
Vttemas. 

Bblgic  Gavl,  the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  lfanet»-i 
the  Rhine  to  the  east,  and  the  German  sea  to  the  norths 
'  BcaYTUS,  now  Hbnct,  in  Phomicta. 

Betasii,  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  now  called  BmUmt 

BiTBYMiA,  a  proconsular  provinoe  of  Asia  Minora  bomded  en  the  i 
the  Eaxhie  and  the  Propontk,  a^oiatog  to  IVeaa,  i»f i  sgriim  ffclntu 

BosncA,  one  *  of  tim  provinces  IMo  whiefa  AngnstW'  Gvaar'  dNIned  fhe^ 
Farther  Spdn. 

Beii,  a  peopleef  CeidcGaMthi  theea— trynow  called  B$m  iimniiL  Thare- 
was  also  a  nation  of  the  same  name  In  Germany*  Bee  Bfaaneia  of  Ae  Ger- 
iaatt8,at8^ 

BoawA,  now  Bami,  In  the  electorate  of  Calsyns, 

BoaeKii,  caHed  byfVMtus  Bimmi^mk ;  new  JMsjnn 
l^^netf  in  Italy. 

BospBORAif  f ,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Bextee ; 

BosPHonvs,  two  stiaits  of  the  sea  so  called ;  one  Jaifismi  TImmAI^  new 
fJU  Straits  pf  C^nttmOmofU ;  the  ether Jgaipisi  na-C^mmsriMiy  neiw  ^  Whmm 

BoviLi.iB»  a  town  ofLjrtiam»  near  Bfbimt  Albanns i  abovit  ten  mflm.finm^ 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Road. 
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>  <l  Ym/Mimf  Lwnmukinp  XhtrkmH,  W$it^ 

,  BmamuMM,  tfe  tewn  wlian  Oliio  dwyitehcd  hinielf  after  the  defttt  at 
Bedrmum:  aow  JPrwttfgb  in  the  territory  of  12i|9fM* 

BusiA,  atownofltalfvOnthiaiideofthePo;  iiew.jBream. 

BaucTuuAiii^a  people  oIGp—m ly,  ntuate  ia  Wci^ihalia.  £ee  the  llan^ 
MM  of  the  OefMaoa*  a.  SS.  aote  ("«>. 

Bavw  DvsiuM,  a  toum  of  Calabiia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  at  the  cSk 
teD4»  e#the  Airiaftic»aflbidiBf  totheBonuuMmeoauMdioiiapeiaageto  Of^^ 
The  Via  AppiaoMledetthia  Imps.  Noir  ^rMiKii^  hi  the  territoiy  of  CHnmCg^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea. 

BvsMratoMy  a  city  of  Thnee,  on  the  nanow  itmit  that  aeparatea  Europe 

c. 

-  CmaMMfMf  afeepleelThnoa^  near  Mount  HsenMtt. 

C jmACATvi^  probably  the  dioceie  of  M^i^mct, 

G«aftnm»anaritiaBiele«niinPaleiline$  uiom  KmmrU. 
•  €MiiMrl^nwT,nowthe  Foriit  offfeatripiaUtyiothediicliyof  Clevea.    ft 
iiiappeaedt»^n  pnrtof  the  Hercg^nian  PoreaL 

Calahua»  a  peidnanla  of  itaiy»  between  Tarentnm  and  Bmndaainm ;  now 
the  teiiftoiry  of  CHNNite^  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea. 

CAMaMnvniiMt  aaid  by  aooM  to  be  MMem  in  Eawx,  but  by  Camden,  and- 
<Mer%  CbMUitm  h  waa  made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius ;  a  place  of  pleaaure  rather  than  of  itrength*  adorned  with  iplendid  worka^ 
n4lMtMi  'ond  A  temple  of  Cfaudina. 

Cijia<im»*  dty  in  the  tanteryof the  Snbineas  now  deatroyed^ 
•^CAWPAittA,  nteviHoryof  IMy,  bounded  on  the  Wert  bythoToacatt  tea/ 
The  uMwt  fertile  MddeHgfatfni  part  ofltalyj  now  called  IVmi  di  Xevem. 

CAwni,  the  infaabltanti  of  Cheihire,  and  pait  of  Lancaahire^ 

Caw  iw  CPAV«»  a  people  of  the  Lower  Germany,  firom  the  aame  origlii  aa  the 
Bamfiana,  and  inhahitatita  ef  the  wertpart  of  tiie  iaie  of  Batartev     . 

CAirorfis»  a  city  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  NUe  called 
li^thtiaiiittaiiei 

Cappaoooia,  a  ki^  country  in  Ashi  Minor,  between  SHida  find  the  Emdne 
sea.  Behii(  amde  a  Roman  pioflnoe,  flie  inhabifeMita  had  an  offer  made  them 
of  a  free  and  independent  government;  but  their  answer  was^  Liberty  might 
••it 4he  Bomansi  hut  the  Cappndodaps  would  neither  feoeiTe  Hbeity  nor  e&« 
dmeit 

CAPnnA,  an  ialand  on  the  coart  of  Campania,  about  four  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  wmt^  and  afeoot  due  in  bMadtb^  It  stonda  opposite  te  the  promontory 
ofiSitftvufmn,  and  hM  the  bay  of  Naplea  in  view^  It  waa  the  randence  <^  Tl- 
hofittslbr  several  yeai^ 

Capva»  now  Ciyefl/  a  dty  in  the  kingdom- of  Naplea  $  tbe  mttt  of  pleasurs^- 
andtkemhiofHannibaL 

CAmscBL,  nmeuntahi  inGeUee^  on  the  Mediterranean. 

CAnsoue^  n  town  of  Umhria^  about  twenty  miles  from  Mevania ;  now  in 
rnina. 

CAnTttAao,  once  the  moat  fimious  city  of  Africa,  and  the  riral  of  Roaie  i'^ 
aupposed  by  some  to  have  been  built  by  queen  Dido^  seventy  years  after  the 
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•toadation  of  Rotw;  biitJHl»willtei0ltbiiw»l 
of  what  u  now  the  kiDgdom  of  Ttmic 

CimTHAtto  NotA^  a  tova  ^JUafmim  Tm 
vow  Carf  Ao^eiuk 

Caspian  Sea,  m  rmt  hike  bttwoea  Ftoni%  Gf^iiTMvj^  Maffaaff^tnd 
Georghw  Md  to  be  «x  hnodrcd  mUm  iQ«|^  and  Mv  •»  kiw4. 

C  AsstoPE,  a  town  in  the  ishuid  of  Corcyra  (nov  Cmfm)^  i 
A;  JHariadiCbMf^. 

CAarrr»  a  paofria  af  Ga9ana|r«  -mk 
Amv  ih»i  the  oMBadiK  of  Ari%  tB  Ute  Wmt  ani  Iha  J 

Cauci.    See  Chauci. 

CaLBNDaiiy  a  place  on  tha  omt  af  CiikH  Mar4 

Cbnchrijb*  a  port  af  CaciflUib  aitaate  akoullaa  mhIbi  iaiavdi  llM  a«l# 
now  KenkrL 

Cek CUKI8,  a  rirer  ranning  through  the  Ortygian  Grove. 

CBKaiMAt  an  Maad  in  the  MeditarrEBHw,  la  Iba  avib  aliha  ^yalii  Milor 
in  Africa  i  now  called  KerktmL 

CnALCBDoa,  a  city  of  Bitbyan^  aitaite  at  the  mmHk  af  the  ^Tmrrj  aicr 
afcaiortByaaathub.    IlaraacalladthaOfr|ra/aail2iadL    SaaAauli^anrattS. 

Chauci*  a  people  of  GenDaajp^  iahahitiag  wtait  wa  saw  i 
Bnmpt,  aad  Lmmhrn^,    See  Maaaaia  af ahe  GamMa%  a.  ifti 

CHsautcANi,  a  great  and  waiMke  people afAnriaaiK  Gaawaay^aia  i 
or  the  Ccttt,  between  the  £lke  and  the  Wmr, 

CiaYKAf  fonnariy  a  town  of  Phrygi^  near  Hm  haahaaf  tba  '. 
IMTV  deittoyad. 

CiLiciA,  an  extentire  country  in  the  Higher  Aii%  boandad  by  WtmiMlm 

by  Pwvbylia  ta  the  wait    it  v«  aM  af  the  piofin—  hmmiI  *r  te 
Bnanagtaient  ^  the  aupenar* 

CiMiTHiAviy  a  paipla  of  Afnok 
.  CmnttA,  a  lawn  ef  Phaal^  aaw  Delphi  aacred  taJ«K|la 

CinRHus,  a  Uwaaf  Syria,  in  Hha  dirtiiat  af  PiiManin^  a^daat  ^km 
AModu 

CinTA»  formerly  the  capital  of  Nomidiat  aad  the  naidtnoa  of  Hm  hJag-   ft 
laaaw  ealM  €Wai«anfia%in  the  kingdmof  Algieai* 
.  CuM»  a  paopleaf  Cilicie,  near  Jifott«k  Taiuwk 

Cl«ni*«  a  dty  in  Iha  Hither  Spain* 

Co«Mo%  aaoiiatryaf  Amw  oalheeart.  ofUMfiasiaabteNBaAiAaMt 
of  the  Golden  Fleece^  the  Argonautic  E3tpedition»  aad  the  tut 


i,  a  city  of  Iana%  in  the  Hither  Aml  One  < 
tltt  Miih  af Haawr;  now  dartittyad. 

CoMMAocNE,  a  district  of  Sjrk,  booaded  on  the  eaet  1^  Iha  Snpknleib  ^. 
t^  weit  by  AaMna%  wd  ah  the  navA  by  Meant  IWrw. 

Coos.    See  Cos. 

CoaoYnA,  an  isfauid  in  Iha  Adriflttc  j  naiw  Cmfiu* 

CaniiiTHVt»adtyofA«baia,anlhatairtfapaitof  Ihe  isHNHai  whkhj«iai 
PdoponneniB  to  the  continent.    Fraai  its  atnation  between  two  wmm,  HmM: 

iCenalb'i 
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Tfktaif  wiitalwift  awl  ^nrt  i»the  p«uBd  by  Mumnms  tbe Roman ^eaeral^ 
A.  U«  C  608.  It  wat  afterwards  restored  to  its  ancient  sptodour,  and  made  a 
BMMttCDloay*    Itr^aiiii tfaii mtme^  (hrinik. 

CoftMA*  a  river  in  Asifti  iB«i4iaiied  liy  TaeittM  cnAy,  > 

Coaaiiu,  an  island,  in  4l»e  part  aflhe  M^iaUnmum  called  the  Sea  af  lig^aria* 
in  length  from  nortli  to  souUi  aboiit « imndfed  and  ftfty  miles,  and  about  fiftj 
wliare  bniadeyit  To  tbe  aooth  it  is  aepaiated  from  Sardinia  by  %  nmtovr 
channel. 

.  Cost «r  Coof,  o«e«r  lbs  islandacaned  tiie  Cydpuie^  in  tlie  .£gatti sea*  fkraous 
for  being  the  biith-ptace  of  Apelles ;  now  Stan  Co, 

C^^apmmoAtpry  of  {Itrttria;  now  Jfonf  Argen^o^  w  Toicany* 

Cremera,  a  river  of  T<iiscaQy,  faitiag  into  the  Tiber  a  little  to  the  north  id 
]i0m%  i«ade««d  4h«ms  hQr  the  alawglAer  of  tlia  Fabii 

Cremona,  a  city  of  ItatytbuMt  A.  U*  C  ^M^and  atanmnii^  ip  the  year  iefl^ 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  army  of  Vespasian,  in  the  war  with  Vitellius.  It 
was  aooo  rebuilt  by  the  citizens,  with  the  exhortations  of  Vespasian.  It  is  now 
a  flourishing  city  in  the  duch^  of  Milaiv  and  retann  the  name  of  CmtojMu  ' 

CvMJE^  a  town  of  Cam|iani^j  near  Cape  JMiaenuaa,  famous  for  the  cane  of  lie 
CnauMB'SibyL. 

Cuausy  a  river  la  Ijoafary,  that  fiiUa  into  the  Danube. 

CvctaoES  a  chiater  of  ialaadshi  the  JBgean  sea,  ao  called  ikctm  CythUp  Ihe 
<orb  in  which  they  lie.  Thairnamea  and  muaber  are  not  ascertatoed*  fitrabo^ 
reckons  sixteen. 

Cyxe^  a  naritine  town  of  jBoiia  in  Aaiit 

Cyraof.  a  noble  ishmd  oppoaUe  to  the  coast  of  0yria»  JboMily  sacred  to  Venui 
whence  she  was  callad  the  Cyprian  foddeas. 

Cyubmb  (now  called  CiiriN>,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  a  district  of  Africa, 
BOW  thnJhmriifikim^  It  stood  about  eleren  miles  from  the  sea,  and  had 
an  exceDent  harbour. 

CYTBaaA,  aaiaUnd  sibiata^eBlbeQoaiAof  Petopomiestts,  fbrmerfy  aaeredto 
VcBUS^  and  thence  her  naam  af  Cj^kerM.    The  iabmd  is  now  called  Ceri^^. 
\  CymMVh  oae  «f  the  Miaada  called  the  Cyelades,  ia  flie  i£gean  Sea. 

Cybicvi,  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  rendered  ftnous  by  the  long 
aiegeof  Mithridatoi^  wliicb  at  last  was  railed  by  LqcuUm. 

Dacia,  a  country  extending  between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Danube,  and  to  the  Euxine,  coimprising  a  part 
of  Upper  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Moldavia.  The  inhabitants  to  the  west* 
towards  Germany,  were  called  Dad;  those  to  the  east  towards  the  Euxioe 
were  caiHifd  GwUBf  The  whole  country  was  reduced  by  Trajan  to  a  Roman 
province. 

Dab^  a  people  of  Scythia,  to  the  south  of  Ae  Caspian,  with  theMassagetee 
(On  the  east    Virgil  calls  them  indamitique  Dahm. 

Djmmatia,  an  Bxtensive  eouhtty  bordering  on  Macedonia  and  Mcesia,  and 
JmviBg  the  Adcialae  to  the  aoufh. 

Davdarid^  a  people  bordering  on  tl|e  Euxine.  Brotier  says,  that  some 
ycillBca  o^the  n^tien  and  its  name  still  exist  at  a  place  called  Thni/Burt, 

JXkmvm^  Iha  largest  river  ia  -  Europe.  It  rises  in  Snabia,  and,  after  visiting 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  taking  thence  a  prodigious  circuit,  falls  at  last 
JAto  the  Black  or  Euxine  sea.    8ee  Manners  of  the  Germans  s.  l.  note  (g). 
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DsLMt  the  oentnl  idnd  of  the  Cydadci,  fimoof  ia  Mythology  for  tl»  Urii 
•r  Apollo  and  DiMUL 

Dblpab,  a  fuBow  ialMMl  town  of  Phoeii  fai  Oreeoe»witli  a  teapleaadm«ele 
oTApoDo^  titnate  Bear  the  feoC  6r  Mount  PaimaaMi. 

.    D8VTmuAT«L4WiM»  a  portkm  of  the  PdoponiMMia  that  ky  between  La. 
eoniaand  MeaeBia;  often diapatedl>ythooestatei. 

DnnMona,  a  river  of  QallUTlranapadana ;  ttrana  iotDtheOllini  (now  <V^A 
and  tfanmgh  that  cfaannd  into  the  P6. 

DiTommv»»  a  town  in  Gallia  Beigiea^  atnate  on  the  MokD^  on  the  ipot 
where  MHm  now  abukk 

I>ovnM,orDornA,aniilandinthe.Aseattaea,notterroni2Vknf.  Wiqfi 
hai»  Jaintaft—f lit  jufU  2Vcdm,  mrUkmqm^  Dmiymmu 

DrmnAcnnni^  a  town  on  the  oonit  of  Olyrienni.  ib  poK  anawered  to  that 
\  a  conyenient  pnwaga  to  Italy. 


£. 

EonATAVA*  the  capitd  of  Mediaj  now  Htamtimu 
'  EniaiAt  a  town  of  Meaopotamia ;  now  Orrk^M,  or  Orfiu 

ELEPBAimvi^  an  itland  in  the  Nile^  not  Ikr  flmn  Syene ;  at  whidi  hnt 
place  ifcood  the  moat  adranoed  Roman  garriaon,  N^HHm  ImpmL 

ELvimiv  a  district  of  Attica  near  the  aet-coaat,  sacred  to  Cere^  where  tfic 
Elenaitttan  mysteries  were  peribrmed  \  now  in  ruins. 

£ltksi»  a  poople  bordering  on  the  giUph  of  Perna. 

EManiTAt  a  city  of  Spain ;  now  JIfmds  in  the  prorince  of  AfynaHniMna. 

Gf  BcavB»  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ionia*  in  Asia  Minor  j  now  Efk^. 
It  wastiie  birth-place  of  Heraditni^  the  weeping  philosopher. 

EnDAPHaa*  a  town  in  Syria,  not  ikr  from  AntJoch. 

EponaniA,  a  town  al  tiie  foot  of  tiM  Alps,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony  |  now 
JuTMf  or  Jum,  a  city  of  Piedmont 
.  EnnnB»  a  rirer  of  Asia*  mentione4  by  IVcitnB  only. 

EjMTnn^  a  maritime  town  of  Inuia»  in  Asia  Minor. 

EimvnjA*  a  district  of  Italy,  extending  from  the  boondary  of  Ugnria  to  the 
Tiber}  now  TnaoaNy. 

EonoBA,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  ^ittfoa :  now  Jfeyrapsitf. 

EuPBRATis,  a  river  of  Asia,  universally  allowed  to  take  its  rise  in  Armcnii 
Msjor.  It  divides  into  two  branches^  one  running  through  Babylon,  and  tlye 
other  through  Seleucia.    It  bounds  Mesopotamia  on  die  west 

Euxinif  or  P911TU8  Euxiirus  i  now  the  Black  Sea. 

F. 

f  caaxTiif  uw,  a  town  of  Latiun^  in  Italy  ^  now  JFWvnltW,  in  the  Caaqpaais 
of  Rome. 

FcnanTOM*  afqwn  of  Etraria^  now  FermiL 

FanoMiA*  a  town  in  Etruria, 

f  lOcajBy  asi||all  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sahines^  about  six.  miles  to  the 
north  ot  Rome.  The  place  where  the  ruins  of  Fideme  are  seen,  is  now  oaHed 
OuUUo  GiuHko. 

Flammimiah  WAT^nuide  by  FlammininsA^U.C  dS3»  fromRosM  to  Anmi^ 
MMt^atownofUmbrisyorRomana,  at  the  month  <tf  the  river  Ariminm^  on  tibe 
gulpl^  of  Venice.    It  is  now  caUed  HimtW. 
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.  Flcvus,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  that  emptied  itself  into  the  lakes  which  have 
been  long  since  absorbed  by  the  Zuyderzee,  A  castle  called  Flevam  CasUl- 
hmif  W9S  built  there  by  Drusus,  the  father  of  Germanicus. 

'  F0RM1.C,  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  to  the  south-ea^t  ofCajettL    The  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  visible. 
FoRoJULiuif.    Sec  I'oniTM  Jul^um. 

,  jFoRUM  Allicni,  DOW  Ferfwe,  on  the  Po^ 

Forum  Julium,  a  Roman  colony  in  Gaul;  founded  by  Julius  Csesar,  and 
cpmpleted  by  Augustus,  with  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ArgenSf  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  large  fleet.  The  ruin^  of  two  moles  at  t|ie  entrance  of  the 
harbour  are  still  to  be  seen.  See  Life  of  Agricola,  &  4.  note  (a).  The  place  is 
i^ow  (»]Ied  FreJHSf 

*  Faisii,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  FrieslaiuL    See  Manners  of  tl|e  Germans. 

FuNDANi  MoNTES,  HOW  Fondt,  a  city  of  Naples,  on  the  coqfines  of  the  Pope's 
flominions. 

G, 

Gabii,  a  tovim  of  Latiuin,  between  Rome  and  Preneste.  A  particular  man* 
ner  of  tucking  up  tlie  gown,  adopted  by  the  Roman  consuls  when  they  declared 
war,  or  attended  a  sacrifice^  was  call«d  Citiciut  Gabinui,  The  place  now 
extinct 

Gmtvu,  a  people  of  Africa,  bordering  on  Mauritania. 
'  Galatia,  or  GAMiLOQKjEciAf  A  couutry  of  Asia  Minor*  lying  between  Capj^a- 
iaeia,  Pontut^  Sind  Paphiaffonia ;  now  called  Chitingare. 

Galil>ea,  the  portbern  part  of  Canaan,  or  Palestine,  bounded  Qn  the  nortl| 
by  Phoenicia^  on  the  south  liy  Samaria,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan,  and  on  the 
4r«st  by  the  Medtterraman, 

Galua,  the  country  of  ancient  Gaul,  now  France.  I(  wi^  divided  by  the 
Romans  into  OalUa  Cisalpina,  viz,  Gaul  on  the  Italian  side  of  th^  Alps,  with  tlie 
BMcBnt  for  its  boundary  to  the  south,  It  was  also  called  GalUn  Togato,  from 
the  use  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Toga>  It  was  likewise  called 
GiUU9  Tranapndana^  or  CispadanOt  with  respect  to  Rome.  The  second  great 
division  of  Gaul  was  Gallia  Trantalpina,  or  Ulterior,  being,  with  rcspicct  to 
Rome,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  was  also  called  Gallia  ComaUh  from 
the  people  wearing  their  hair  long,  which  the  Ronmos  wore  short  The 
southern  part  was  Galua  Narbonensis,  Narbon  Gaul,  called  likewise  Brae-, 
pata,  from  the  use  of  braece^  or  breec|ies,  which  were  no  part  o(  the  Roman 
liress  ;  now  Languedoe,  Daupkine,  aqd  Province.  For  the  other  divisions  of 
Gaul  on  liiis  side  of  the  Alps,  into  the  GaUiOy  Belgica,  Cdtiea,  Aquitanica^ 
fMrther  subdivided  by  Augijstus,  see  the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  .1,  note  (a). 
'  Garamaittks,  a  people  in  the  interior  part  of  Africa,  exteoding  over.  %  vast 
tract  of  couutry  at  present  little  known. 

Gariziiw,  a  mountain  of  Samaria,  famous  for  a  temple  built  on  it'by^  per^ 
mission  of  Alexander  the  Great 

Geldvba,  not  far  frotn  Novesiumt  (now  Nuye,  in  the  dectorate  of  Cologne) 
on  the  we«t  side  of  the  Rhine. 

GEMONiiG,  a  place  at  Rome,  into  which  were  thrown  the  bodi^  of  mal& 
factors, 

Germakia,  Ancient  Germany,  bounded  on  the  ewt  by  the  Vistula  (the 
Weissel),  on  the  north  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  Rhine,  and  on  thie 
south  by  the  Danube.    A  great  part  of  Gaul,  along  the  west  skle  of  the  Rhine, 
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was  alio  called  Germany  by  Augustua  Caeaar,  Germnim  Curketumtk  aDil  by 
him  diatingiuabed  into  Upper  und  Lower  G^traumy. 

GoTHOMBf,  a  people  of  aadent  Genoaoy.  who  inhabited  part  of  PolaniJU 
mod  bordered  on  the  Viatula. 

Geaiav  Alp0»  Graiae  Alpe>»  auppoaed  to  be  ao  called  from  the  Greeks  wha 
aettled  there.    See  Alps. 

GiiuiMEiy  a  town  of  the  Batavi,  on  the  right  aide  of  the  Vahalia  (now  the 
WmalX  >A  the  territory  of  Utrecht 

GuQBaniy  a  people  originally  from  Germany,  inhabiting  part  of  the  dachy 
of  Clevca  and  Gueldre,  twtween  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuae. 

Gyarvi,  one  of  the  islands  called  the  Cj^cUdts,  rendered  famous  by  being 
allotted  for  the  banishment  of  Roman  citizeos.  Juvenal  says,  Aude  ^liquid 
hretihui  GyariSf  et  earcere  di^um,  ei  vie  eue  aliquis, 

H. 

HmMVWt  M0VIIT9  a  ridge  oi  moontahia  running  from  Illyricum  towards  the 
Enxine  sea  ;  now  Mtmt  Argentmro. 

Hjbiioiiadshsia]vs»  a  people  bordering  on  Cilicia. 

Halicarmassus,  the  capital  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  famoua  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  Herodotus  and  Diooysiua,  commonly  called  Dion^eiut  naUcmr- 


Helvktu,  a  people  in  the  nei^^boorhood  of  the  AUobroges,  situate  on  the 
aonth-wcst  side  of  the  Rhin€^  and  separated  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhodanua  and 
Lacus  Lemanus. 

Hbhiocbiaiis,  a  pe<^le  dwelling  near  the  Enxine  Sea. 

HancuLANBUMy  atown  of  Campania,  near  Mount  VeauTins,  swallowed  up 
by  an  fcarthquake.    Ser eral  antiquitiea  have  been  lately  dug  out  of  the  raina. 

HanisYiriAM  Foeest  :  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  breadth  oouM  not 
be  traversed  in  less  than  nine  days  j  and  after  travelling  lengthways  formty 
days,  no  man  reached  the  extremity.    Cseaar,  DeBell.  Gal.  lib.  vi.  a.  99. 

HanMUKDUKi,  a  people  of  Germany,  in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Upper 
Saxony,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Sala^  ou  the  ea&t  by  the  Elhe^  and 
en  the  south  by  the  Jkmuhe. 

HiBno-CjBSAEBA,  a  city  in  Lydia,  teious  for  a  temple  to  the  Persian  Diana 
auppoaed  to  have  been  built  by  Cyrus. 

Hiir AMf,  a  town  of  Bostica  in  the  Farther  Spain  \  now  8mUe  in  Arnddiuku 

Hi  SPAN  I  A,  Spain,  otherwise  called  iberim,  from  the  river  Ihenu,  It  has 
the  sea  on  every  side  except  that  next  to  GWaf,  fW>m  which  it  is  s^araled  by 
the  Pyremeei,  During  the  time  of  the  republic^  the  whole  country  was  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  UlUriar  and  Citertsr,  the  Fmiker  and  Hiiimr  Spain. 
Augustus  divided  the  Farther  Spain  into  two  provinces ,  B»$ict^  nod  Lmn* 
Unk.  The  Hither  Spain  he  called  TcrnKOfimm,  and  then  Spain  was  Ibrmed 
into  three  provinces ;  BcsHea^  under  the  management  of  the  senate }  and  ti^e 
other  two  reserved  for  officers  appointed  by  the  prince. 

HoirriLiA,  a  village  on  the  Po ;  now  Oeii^in,  in  the  MglilKMurhood  o( 
Cremona. 

Hypapa,  a  small  city  in  Lydtc,  now  rased  to  the  ground. 

Htrcania,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the,  Caspian  Sai, 
wUh  Media  on  the  west,  and  Parthia  on  the  sooth ;  fiimovi  ibr  its  tigei^. 
There  was  a  city  of  the  aame  name  in  Lydia, 
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I. 

Ibf.ria,  an  inland  country  of  Asia,  bounded  by  Mount  Cauduus  on  tfaie 
north,  by  Albania  on  the  east;  by  Colchis  and  part  of  Poritus  on  the  wett^ 
and  by  Armenia  on  the  south.  Spain  was  also  called  Iberia,  from  the  rive^ 
Iberus  ;  now  the  Ehro. 

Iheeus  a  noble  river  of  the  Hither  Spain  ;  now  the  E^. 

IoF.Ni,  a  people  of  Britain ;  now  Essex,  Suffolk^  and  NatfolL 

Ilium,  another  name  fbr  ancient  Troy.  A  new  city,  nearer  to  the  sea,  was 
built  after  the  famous  siege  of  Troy,  and  made  a  Roman  colony.  But,  as  was 
said  of  the  old  city,  Etiam  periere  rvina, 

Illyricum,  the  country  between  Pannonia  to  the  north,  and  the  Adriatic 
to  the  south.  It  i«  now  comprised  by  DalnuUia  and  ScUvonia,  under  the  re* 
spective  dominion  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks. 

Insubkia,  a  country  of  Gallia  Cisalpina;  now  the  Milanese* 

Intbm ELiuv.    See  Albivm  Ihtehelium. 

Inter  AHNA,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  the  river 
Liris.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

Ionian  Sea,  the  sea  that  washes  the  western  ooaat  of  Greece,  oppOMtt  tb 
the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Isicni,  a  people  bordering  on  the  Euxine,  towards  the  east 

IsTRiA,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  still  retaining  its  ancient  nase. 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  same  name  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ister^  on  the 
Euxine  Sea. 

Xturjea,  a  Transj&rdan  district  of  Palestine,  now  JS«caf. 

J. 

Japha,  a  strong  place,  botli  by  nature  and  art,  in  ttie  Lower  Galilee^  not 
fu  from  Jotaputa :  now  Saphet 

Jazyges,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europsea,  situate  on  this  side  of  the  Pfetlat 
Mseotis,  near  the  territory  of  Maroboduus,  the  German  king. 

JuflANTBs,  said  by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bri^sMUs^  but  Brotier 
tliinks  it  probable  that  they  were  a  distinct  people* 

L. 

LAgus  LvMAKVi,  HAW  the  Lake  ofGen/cmu 

Langorardi,  a  pec^le  of  Germanyi  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oinv  in  part 
*f  what  Is  now  called  Brtmienhirg^ 

Lanuvivm*  a  town  of  Latium^  about  sixteen  miles  firom  Rome  ^  now  Ctvita 
Lavinia* 

Laodicbai  a  town  of  Phrygi;!,  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  cities  of 
the  same  name,  Laodieea  ud  Lycwm,  Spon,  in  his  account  of  his  travels,  says 
it  is  rased  to  the  ground,  except  four  theatres  built  with  marble,  finely  polished, 
and  in  as  good  condition  as  if  they  were  modern  structures  ^  now  called  Ladik. 

Laodicba  ad  Mare,  a  considerable  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  well  built, 
"With  a  commodious  harbour. 

Latiom,  the  country  of  the  Latini,  so  called  from  king  Latinus;  contained 
at  first  within  narrow  bounds,  but  greatly  enlarged  under  the  Alban  kings  and 
t)K  Roman  consuls,  by  the  accession  of  the  ^ui,  Volsci,  Hemici,  &c. 
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Lechjbuw,  tlie  west  port  of  Corintht  which  the  people  used  for  their  Italiaii 
tnde,  as  tlicy  did  Cenekrm  for  their  eastern  or  Asiatic. 

Lfptis  :  tliere  were  in  Africa  two  ancient  cities  of  the  name,  Leptis  mapim^ 
and  Leptis  parra.  The  first  (now  called  Leheda)  was  in  the  territory  of  Tri- 
poli ;  the  second,  a  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 

Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  Egeaii  Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Asia;  the  birth-place 
of  Sappho ;  now  called  Metelin* 

Lvv CI,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  north  of  the  Lingonea,  between 
the  Moselle  and  the  Meu^ie. 

Libya,  the  name  {^ven  by  the  Greeks  to  all  Africa ;  but,  properly  speakins^ 
It  was  an  hiterior  part  of  Airica. 

Lkicris  i  now  the  Loire. 

LiGURiA,  a  country  of  Italy,  divided  into  the  maritime,  Ligus  Oms  and  the 
inland  Liguria ;  both  between  the  Apeimine  to  the  south,  the  Maritime  Alps 
to  the  weatf  and  the  Po  to  the  north*  It  contained  what  is  now  called  Perrm^ 
«iid  the  terriiorits  of  Genoa. 

LiNGONES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the  country  about  iMmgm 
•nd  Dijo^h^ 

LoNGoaARDi,  or  Langobordi,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the' Elbe  aad 
the  Oder     See  ManneRs  of  the  Germany  s.  40.  note  (a) 

LvcAHiA,  a  country  of  ancient  Italy  ;  now  called  the  BasiliaUe. 

LuGDuxux,  a  city  of  ancient  Gaul;  now  Lyons. 

LuGDUNUM  Batavorum,  r  towu  of  the  Batavi,  now  Leyden  in  Holland. 
There  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Gallia  Celtica,  at  the  confluence  ht 
the  Arar  (the  SaoneJ  and  the  Rhodanus  (the  Rhone  J.  The  place  is  now  cdled 
Lyons. 

LvppiA,  a  river  of  Westphalia ;  now  the  Lippe* 

LusiTAMiA,  now  the  kiugdom  of  Portugal^  on  the  west  of  Spain;  formerly  ai 
part  of  it.  ^ 

Lycia,  a  country  in  A«ia  Minor,  bounded  by  Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

J^YDtA,  an  inland  country  of  Asia  Minor,  formerly  governed  by  Citssus  \ 
now  Carasia.  < 

Lygii,  air  ancient  people  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Silesia^  and  also  part  of  Poland. 

M. 

Macedonia,  a  large  country,  rendered  famous  by  Philip  of  Macedon  sind  iSa 
sou  Alexander ;  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire,  bounded  by  Serviaand 
Bulgaria  to  the  north,  by  Greece  to  the  south,  by  Thrace  and  the  Archipelago 
to  the  east,  and  by  Epirus  to  the  west. 

M jBOTis  Palvs,  a  lake  of  Sarmatia  Europeea,  still  known  by  the  same  name, 
And  reaching  fVom  Crim  Tartary  to  the  mouth  oftlie  Tanais  (the  Don), 

MoiSiA,  a  district  of  the  ancient  lUyricum,  borderiug  on  Panuouia,  containing 
what  is  now  called  Bulgaria^  and  part  oiServia. 

Maune:<ia:  there  were  anciently  three  cities  of  tiie  name  j  one  in  Ionia,  on 
t]:e  Marauder,  which,  it  is  said,  was  given  to  Themistocles  by  Artaxerxcs,  with 
thc:ie  \%ordi{,  to  fumuhhis table  with  bread i  it  is  now  called  Guzel-Bistard,tti 
Asiatic  Turkey :  the  second  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia  j  btit 
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has  been  dcBhrojsd  by  earthquidLei :  the  third  Magnesia  was  a  maritime  tpwn 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  E$ean  sea. 

Magontiacuhi,  a  town  of  GalHa  Belgica ;  now  MetUz,  situate  at  the  con- 
Unence  of  the  Rhin6  and  the' Maine. 

Marcodurum,  a  village  of  Gallia  Belgica ;  now  Duren  on  the  lUer* 

Marcomanians*  a  people  of  Gennany>  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Neckar.  They  removed  t»  the  country  of  the  Boii,  and  having  expelled 
the  inhabitants,  occupied  the  country  now  called  Bohemia.  See  Manners  of 
the  Germans,  s.  42. 

Mardi,  a  people  of  the  Farther  Asia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea« 

Maritimb  Alps.     See  Alps. 

Marsaci,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Batavia,  inliabiting  the  sea^cpast^ 

Marsi,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  dwelt  rou»d  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  Another 
people  called  Marsi,  in  Germany,  to  the  south  of  the  Frisii,  in  the  country  now 
called  Paderhonie  and  Mujtster, 

Massillia,  a  town  of  Gailia  Narboneusts,  formerly  celebrated  for  polished 
manners  and  learning ;  now  Marseilles,  a  port  town  of  Provence. 

Mattiaci,  a  branch  of  tlie  Catti  in  Germany.    Their  capital  town  was 

Mattium,  supposed  now  to  be  Marponrg  in  Hesse. 

Mauritania,  a  large  region  of  Africa,  extending  from  east  to  west  along  the 
.Mediterranean,  divided  by  the  emperor  Claudius  into  CtssarieiuiSf  ihe.  eastern 
pail:,  and  Tingitana^  the  western.  It  had  Numidia  to  the  east,  and  Getulia  to 
the  south ;  and  was  also  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  north.  The  natives  were  called  Mauri,  and 
thence  the  name  of  Mauritania  ;  now  Barhary, 

Meq^a,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Armenia,  on 
the  ea«(t  by  Parthia,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Persia. 
Echatana  was  the  c:apital. 

Mediolanum, now  Milanin  Italy* 

Medichm ATRXoi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  y  now  the  diocese  of  Metz. 

Meutkne,  a  city  of  Cappadocia. 

Mempuis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  famous  for  its  pyramids. 

Mei«apii>  a  people  of  Belgia;  now  Brabant  and  Flanders. 
^    Mesopotamia,  a  large  country  in   the  middle  of  Asia;  so  called,  because  it 
lies,  fiivri  vorafiuiyy  between  two  rivers,  the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  and  the 
Tigris  on  the  east. 

MBssENA,or  Messawa,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  strait 
between  that  island  and  Italy*    It  still  retains  the  name  of  Messina. 

Meyania,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Clitumnus,  a  river  that  run»  firom 
east  to  west  into  the  Tiber. 

Miletus,  an  ancient  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  now  totally  destroyed. 

Milvivs  Pons,  a  brid^  over  the  Tiber,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Flamminia ;  now  called  Ponte-Molie. 

MiNTURNA,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  near  the  river  Liris. 

MisENUM,  a  promontory  of  Campania,  with  a  good  harbour,  near  the  iS'/ittu 
Puteolauiis,  or  the  bay  of  Naples,  on  the  north  side.    It  was  the  station  for  the 
f  Roman  fleets.    Now  Capo  di  Miseno. 

MiTVLENE,  the  capital  city  of  tlie  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  now  gives  name  t» 
the  whole  Isiaiid. 
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MoiiA»  au  Uteud  teparatcd  fron  the  ootit  of  the  Ordovicet  by  a  narrow  <tr^ 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Dniida.    Now  the  iale  of  An^eteif, 

Mow  jEci  PoRTVs*  DOW  MofMM^  a  port  town  in  the  territory  of  Gemmu 

MoRiNi,  a  people  of  Belgia,  inhabiting  the  dioceM  of  TVunu^^  aii4  the 
country  about  SU  Omer  and  Boulogne. 

MotA,  a  large  river  of  Belgic  Gaul  i  it  receives  a  braach  of  the  Rbine^  called 
VakaHs,  and  fiilla  into  the  German  Ocean  below  the  BrieL  It  ia  now  the  Jlfccfl^ 
or  MeHS9, 

MouELtA,  a  river,  which  running  through  Lorrain,  faJb  into  the  Rhine  at 
Cohltntz  :xkovi  caHed  the  M&tMe. 

MosTfiMi»  t}ie  common  name  of  the  people  and  their. (own  on  the  river 
HermuB,  in  Lydia. 

MusuLAWif  an  independent  savage  people  in  Africa,  on  the  confines  of  Car- 
thage* Numidia,  and  Mauritania. 

MvTiKA,  now  Modems  a  city  of  Lombardy,  in  Italy. 

Mtuiia,  a  town  of  ^oUs,  or  JSoli^,  in  the  Hither  Asia ;  now  Smtd^Hik. 

N. 

Nabalia,  the  name  of  the  channel  made  by  Druaua  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
river  Sala  ^  now  the  Y$elL    See  Annals,  iL  s.  8. 

Nabatuci,  a  people  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Red  Sea;  comprehend- 
ing Arabia  Petrsea,  and  bounded  by  Palestine  on  the  north. 

Nab,  a  river  which  rises  in  Umbria,  and,  fidling  into  the  lake  Velinns,  roaihes 
thence  with  a  violent  and  loud  cascade,  and  empties  itself  into  theTik>er. 

Nabbob  Gavl,  the  southern  part  of  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
west,  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south,  and  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine  to  the  east 

NabbIa,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  iVisr  ;  now  Nami  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ptope. 

Navpobtuv,  a  town  on  a  cognominal  river  in  Pannonia. 

Nava,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  which  runs  north-east  into  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhine;  now  tlie  iVtfA<. 

Navabia,  now  Navara^  a  city  of  Milan* 

Nemetbs,  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  removed  to  the  diooese  of  Spirtg 
on  the  Rhine.  ^ 

Nicsfbobus,  a  river  of  Asia  that  washes  die  walls  of  TiffranocerUf  and  rans 
into  the  Tiffris :  D'AnviUe  says,  now  called  KhmUwr, 

NicopoLis :  there  were  several  towns  of  this  name,  viz.  in  Egypt,  Armenia, 
Bithynia,  on  the  Euxtne,  &c.  A  town  of  the  same  name  was  built  by  Augus- 
tus, on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  as  a  monument  of  his  victory  at  Actium. 

Niflos,  the  capital  of  Aayrui:  called  also  Ninete. 

N1SIBI8,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  at  this  day  called  Nesihin, 

NoLA,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  north-east  of  Vesuvius.  At  this  piace 
Augustus  breathed  hts  last:  it  retains  its  old  name  to  this  day. 

NoBicDM,  a  Roman  province,  bounded  by  tlie  Danube  on  the  norths  by  die 
Alpes  Noricm  on  the  south,  by  Pannonia  on  the  east,  and  Vindelida  on  the  west; 
now  containing  a  great  paK  of  Austria,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  &c. 

NovEiiUM,  a  town  of  the  Ubii  in  Gallia  Belgica;  now  NugSp  on  the  westsidt 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne, 

NvccBiA,  a  city  of  Campania ;  bow  Noeertu 
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^UMIDIA,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Africa,  bordering  on  Mauritania,  and 
bounded  to  the  nortli  by  the  Mediterranean ;  now  Algiers^  Tunis^  Tripoli^  &c, 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  Sypbax  inras  king  of  one  part, 
and  Masiaissa  of  the  other. 

o. 

OcRicuLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Nar  and  the  Ti* 
ber  -y  now  Qtjricoli^  in  the  duchy  of  SpoUtto, 

OorysJe^  a  people  situated  in  the  western  part  of  Thrace,  now  a  province 
of  Eurppean  Turkey. 

OcENSEs,  a  people  of  Africa,  who  occupied  the  country  between  the  two 
Syrtes  on  the  Mediterranean.    Their  city  was  called  Oea,  now  Tripoli. 

Opiteagium,  now  Oderzo,  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

Orj>o  VICES,  a  people  who  inhabited  what  we  now  call  Flintshire^  Denhigk" 
Aire^  Carnarvon,  and  Merionethshire,  in  North  Wales. 

OsTiA,  formerly  a  town  of  note,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  (on  the  soutii 
dide),  whence  its  name  \  at  this  day  it  lies  in  ruins, 


Padus,  anciently  called  Eridanus  by  the  Greeks,  famous  for  the  fable  of 
Phseton;  it  receives  several  rivers  from  the  Alps  aud  Apennine,  and,  running 
from  west  to  east,  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic.    It  is  now  called  the  Po. 

Pagida,  a  river  in  Numidia,  its  modem  name  is  not  ascertained.  D^Anville 
thinks  it  is  now  called  Fissato,  in  the  territory  of  Tripoli, 

Palus  MiBOTis  ;  see  MiCOTis. 

Pamphylia,  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  bounded  by  Pisidia  to  the  north, 
ignd  by  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south. 

Panda,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Siraei:  not  well  knoWn. 

J'avdataria,  an  island  of  the  Tuscan  Sea,  in  the  Sinus  Puteolanus  (now  it 
Gclfo  di  Napoli),  the  place  of  banishment  for  illustrious  exiles,  viz.  Julia  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  Agrippina  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  Octavia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius^  and  many  others.  It  is  now  called  L^Isle  Sainte-Marie^  or 
^anttb-Maria. 

Pannonia,  an  extensive  country  of  Europe,  bounded  by  MoBsia  on  the  east, 
by  Noricum  on  the  west,  Dalmatia  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Danube  to  the 
porth ;  containing  part  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 

Paknon IAN  Alps.    See  Alps. 

Paphos  :  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island  of  Cyprusi  and  dedicated  to  Venus,  who  was  hence  the  Paphian  and  the 
Cyprian  goddew. 

Partu^,  a  country  of  the  Farther  Asia,  with  Media  on  the  west,  Asia  on  the 
east,  and  Hyrcania  on  the  north. 

Patavium,  now  Paduu^  In  the  territory  of  Venice. 

Pbligmi,  a  people  of  Samaium,  near  Naples. 

Peloponnesus,  the  large  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Greece,  so  called  after 
Pelpos^  viz.  Pelopis  Nesus,  It  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  isthmus 
•of  Corinth,  which  lies  between  the  Egeau  and  Ionian  seas.  It  b  now  called 
|he  Morea, 

PzNNiNJs  Alpeb.    See  Alps^ 
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Pbroamos,  an  aocient  and  fttmous  dty  of  Mftia,  aituateoD  the  C^aicua,  whkh 
nina  through  U,  It  wan  the  residence  of  Attalus  aod  his  auccesoiB.  This 
place  waa  famoua  for  a  royal  library,  formed,  with  emalation^  to  vie  wkfa  that 
of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The  kings  of  the  latter,  stuog  with  paltry  jealoii|y» 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  pj4ier.  Hence  the  invention  of  parchment,  called 
Per^amano  charta,  Plutarch  aasures  ua,  that  the  library  at  Pergamos  contained 
tvo  hundred  thousand  voluntes.  The  whole  collection  was  given  by  Marc  An- 
tony as  a  present  to  Cleopatra,  and  thus  the  two  libraries  were  consolidated  into 
one.  In  about  six  or  seveu  centuries  afterwards,  the  volumes  of  science,  by 
order  of  the  calif  Omar,  hcrved  for  a  fire  to  warm  the  baths  of  Alexandria  ; 
and  thua  perished  M  the  physic  of  the  eouL  The  tow  a  subsists  at  this  day» 
and  rctatos  tl|e  oame  of  Fer^amoi,    See  Spon*s  Travels,  vol.  i. 

Perimthvs,  a  town  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  Propontis^  now  called  Herm- 


Pekvsia,  formerly  a  priuctpai  city  of  Etniria,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tiber, 
with  the  DuDOUs  iMene  Trtuimenut  to  the  east.  It  was  besieged  by  Augustus, 
and  reduced  by  famine.  Lucan  ha%  Penuiua  fiemu.  It  i|  now  called  Perugia, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Pope, 

Pbaksalia,  a  town  in  Theaaaly,  rendered  famous  by  the  last  battle  between 
Pompey  and  Julius  Ceeaar. 

Philadblfhia  :  there  were  several  ancient  towns  of  this  name,  lliat  which 
Tacitus  mentions  was  in  Lydia,  built  by  Attains  Phlladelphus  j  it  is  now  called 
by  the  Turks,  AUh  Scheyr. 

pHiLipPi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace;  built  by  PfaiKp 
of  Macedon,  and  famous  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  plains  t)6tweea  Augnstus 
aod  the  republican  party.    It  is  now  in  ruins. 

PiiiLiPPOPOLis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  river  Hehrus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  enlarged  it,  and  augmented  the  number  of  in^ 
liabitants. 

.  PircHTiA,  the  capital  of  the  Picentini^  on  the  Tuscan  Sea,  not  fkr  ftvm 
Naples. 

.  PicBNUM,  a  territory  of  Italy,  to  tiie  east  of  Umbria,  and  in  some  parts  ex- 
tending from  the  Apeuniue  to  the  Adriatic  It  is  now  supposed  to  be  tb< 
March  of  Anconti, 

.  ViKJtKvt,  a  celobrated  port  near  Athens.  It  is  much  frequented  at  this  dayj 
its  name,  Porto  Lione. 

Pis.c,  a  town  of  Etruria,  which  grave  name  to  the  bay  of  Pisa,  Sintts  PttanuH 
,   PbACBHTU,  a  town  in  Italy,  now  called  PUcenza^  in  the  duchy  of  Parma. 
.    Plavasia,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of  Etruria,  in  the  Tuscan  Sea ;  now 
Pianota, 

,  Pompeii,  a  town  of  Campania,  near  Herculaneum,  It  was  destroyed  by  an 
eartliquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

PoMFEiopOLis :  there  were  anciently  two  cities  of  the  name ;  one  in  Cihcia, 
another  in  P«q>hlagonia. 

PoNTiA,  an  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea;  a  place  of  relegation  or  banisliment 
.  PoHTv%  an  extenaive  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  between  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia,  and  extending  along  the  Pontm  Enxinus,  the  Euxine  or  the  Poift* 
tic  Sea,  from  ivhich  it  took  its  name.  It  had  that  sea  to  the  easij  the  mouth 
of  the  later  to  the  north,  and  Mount  Haemus  to  the  south.  The  wars  between 
Mithridatcs,  kiug  of  Pontus,  aDd  the  Romans,  are  irell  known* 
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Prjbnebte,  a  town  of  Latiain  to  the  south-east  of  Rome,  standing  very  high, 
and  said  to  be  a  strong  place.  The  town  that  succeeded  it,  stands  low  in  a  ml- 
ley,  and  is  called  Paleitrina, 

Propontis,  near  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euxine ;  now  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 

PuTEOLx,  a  town  of  Campania,  so  called  from  its  number  of  wells  -,  now 
PoszuolOf  nine  miles  to  the  west  of  Naples. 

Pyravds,  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in  Mount  Taurus^  and  running  from  east 
to  west  into  the  Sea  of  Cilicia. 

Pyroi,  a  town  of  Etriiria,  on  the  Tuscan  Sea  ^  now  Sl  Marinella^  about 
thirty  three  miles  distant  from  Rome. 


QuADi,  a  people  of  Germany,  situate  to  the  south-east  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Imnks  of  the  Danube.    See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  42,  note  (h), 

R. 

Ravvnit  A,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  near  the  coast  of  the  Adratic  A  port  was 
constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedesis,  and  by  Augustus  made  a  station 
^r  the  fleet  that  guarded  the  Adriatic.    It  is  still  called  Ravenna. 

Reatr,  a  town  of  the  Sabines  in  Latium,  situate  near  the  lake  Velinus, 

Rvfiiim.    SeeRexGioii. 

Rbmi,  a  people  of  Gaol,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  ChampagHe*^  now 
^e  city  of  Rktimi. 

Rhaootis,  the  ancient  name  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt 

Rrjbti^  ft  country  bounded  bj  the  Rhine  to  the  west,  the  Alps  to  the  east, 
t^y  Italy  to  the  south,  and  Vindelieia  to  the  north.  Horace  says  Videre  RhmU 
teiia  #v^  4h'^^  Drutum  j^ertfUm,  «^  Vinddka,  Now  ^e  country  Qf  the 
Chitons, 

.  Rbsgium,  an  ancient  dty  at  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines  on  the  narrow 
strait  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Reggio,  in  the  farther  Ca- 
labria. 

Rh^ixe,  the  river  that  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  divides  Gaul  from  Ger* 
many.    See  manners  of  the  Germans,  s,  1,  note  {/) ;  and  s.  29.  note  (aj. 

Rhodavvs,  a  fiaunous  river  of  Gaul,  rising  on  Mount  Adula,  not  far  from  the 
}iead  of  the  Eyiine.  After  a  considerable  circuit  it  enters  the  JLake  of  Geneva, 
and  in  its  course  visits  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  from  that  place  traverses  a  large 
tract  of  ooonUry,  ^d  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  now  called  the  Rhone. 

Rboou^  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Asia 
|f  inor,  oyer^against  Carta,  The  place  of  retreat  for  the  discontented  Romans. 
Tiberius  ipade  thai  use  of  it 

Raox^LAiriy  a  people  on  the  north  of  the  Pahn  MmotU,  sitnute  along  the 
Tanaii,  now  the  Don. 

RxooDVLVM,  a  town  of  the  Treviri  on  the  Moselle. 

s 

Sabbiv A,  now  the  S^em ;  a  river  that  rises  in  MonigomMfildre  and  tfiu« 
ffiog  by  ShrewOury^  Woroetter,  and  Cfhueeeter,  empties  itKlf  into  the  Bristol 
Channel,  separ.ating  Wales  from  England. 

Sala.  It  seems  that  two  rivers  of  this  name  were  intended  by  Tacitus.  One^ 
m>w  called  theliis/;  which  had  a  oommunicatioB  with  the  Bhia^  by  means  of 
.   yqu  ^,  No.  16.  d 
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the  C9oal  made  by  Drumi%  the  father  of  Giermioicus.  The  other  Sala  w«  a 
river  in  the  country  now  called  Tkurinifim,  described  by  Tacitus  a^  yielding  nit. 
^hich  the  iahabitants  considered  at  the  peculiar  favour  of  heaven.  The  salt, 
however,  was  found  in  the  salt  qprings  near  the  river,  which  runs  northward 
into  the  Albis,  or  Elbe. 

Salamis,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  to  EUmu,  There  waa 
also  a  town  of  the  name  of  SaJamis,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus^  built  bj 
Teucer,  when  driven  by  his  &ther  from  his  native  island.  Horace  says.  Am- 
hi^uam  UUure  h^m  SaUmiMMfuturam, 

Samaria,  the  capita]  at  the  country  of  that  name  in  Palestine ;  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  of  Herod.  SmmMritiou^  the  name  of  the 
people.    Some  pagnifioeat  ruins  of  the  place  are  still  remaining. 

$AXBUL09,  a  mountain  in  the  territory  of  the  Parthians,  with  the  river  Conyi 
near  it    The  mountain  and  the  river  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  only. 

Sam  MIS,  or  Samnitbs,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  Apennine,  ihmous  in  the  Roman  wars. 

Samos,  an  island  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Ephesus,  the  birth-place  of 
Pythagoras^  who  was  thence  called  the  <S«fiiMii  Sa^e. 

Samotheacia,  an  island  of  Thrace,  in  the  Egean  Sea,  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.  There  were  mysteries  ot  initiation  celebrated  in  thb  island, 
held  in  as  high  repute  as  those  of  Eleusis;  with  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylonk 

Sakdes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Blount  Tmolua,  from  which  the 
P^uiolus  ran  down  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  inhabitanta  were  called 
iSSsnitefii. 

SAftBiHiA,  an  island  in  the  Sea  of  ligoria,  lying  to  the  south  of  Cornea. 
It  is  said  that  an  herb  grew  there,  which  when  eaten,  produced  a  painfhl  giin 
catled  Sturd^miui  rum.  The  island  now  belongs  to  th^  Duke  of  Saxony,  witli 
the  title  of  king. 

Sakmatia,  called  ako  Scytkm,  a  nortfaem  country  of  vast  extent,  and  dirid* 
ed  into  Enr&pmm  and  Anmttfj  the  former  beginning  at  the  Vistula  (its  weit- 
em  boundary),  and  comprising  Ruasia,  part  of  Poland,  PniaBia»  and  Lithoaoia'; 
and  the  latter  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sarmatia  Europsea  and  the  Tanais  (the 
Do«),  extending  south  m  tun  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  Se%  coih 
tainittg  Tartary,  Circaasia,  £cc. 

Saxa-Rvbba,  a  place  on  the  Flamminian  road  in  Etniria^  nhie  miles  from 
Rome. 

ScEPTEOCf,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Cm- 
pianSea. 

'  6c  YTHiA,  a  large  country,  now  properly  Crim  Tartary ;  in  ancient  geography 
divided  in  Scythia  Asiatica,  on  either  side  of  Mount  Imansj  and  ScytUa  Exh 
rop;ea,  about  the  Euxine  Sea  and 'the  Miotic  Lake.    See  also  Sammatia. 

Sboestvm,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  Eryx,  ftunoua  for  a  temple  UfcnA 
to  the  J?ryctfuaji  Venus.  •  ' 

Seleucia,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  situate  at  the  confluence  of  the  EtfkntUt 
and  the  Tigri$\  now  called  Bnffdad,  We  find  in  ancient  geography  several 
dties  of  this  name. 

Semvonbs,  a  people  of  Germany,  called  by  Tacitus  the  moat  illustrious  branch 
of  the  Suevi.    They  inhabited  between  the  Albia  and  Viadrus.  ' 

Sencnsis  Colohia,  now  SiennM^  in  Tuscany. 

SKwoNEa,  inhabitants  of  Celtic  Gaul,  situate  on  the  Siqmmtt  (now  the  Seim) 
a  people  famous  fpr  their  invasion  of -Italy,  and  taking  and  bundng  Rome  A 
U.  C.  564. 
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&EQUAN1,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  country  now  called  jFVmdbe 
Camte  or  the  Upper  Burgundy  and  deriving  tiieir  name  from  the  jS'e^ftHma  (now 
the  Seine),  which,  rising  near  Dijon  in  Bargundy,  runs  through  Paris,  and,  tra- 
vershig  Normandy,  falls  into  the  British  Channel  near  Havre  de  Grmee. 

Sbriphos,  a  small  island  in  the  i£gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cydades :  now  Serfit, 
or  Serfanto* 

SicAMBRi,  an  ancient  people  of  lower  Germany,  between  the  Maese  and  the 
Rhine,  where  Guelderiand  is.  They  were  transplanted  by  Augustus  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine.  Horace  says  to  that  emperor,  Te  ceede  gatUknies  Si" 
ean^ri  camposttie  venerantur  armie. 

SiLURfs,  a  people  of  Britain,  situate  on  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel; 
now  South  Wales,  comprising  Olamorganf  Radnonhire,  Hereford^  and  Mon^ 
mouth.    See  Camden.  ' 

SiMBRuiNi  CoLLEa,the  Simbruine  Hills,  so  called  from  the  Simbruina  Stai^na, 
or  lakes  formed  by  the  river  Anio,  which  gave  the  name  of  Snblaquem  to  the 
neighboaring  toiv  n. 

SiNOPE,  oneof  the  most  fkmous  cities  in  the  territory  of  Pontus.  It  was 
taken  by  Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  afterwards  received  Roman 
colonies.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  who  was  banished  from 
his  country.  The  place  is  still  called  Sinope,  a  port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
ou  the  Euxine. 

SiMUEssA,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Campania,  beyond  the  river 
Liris  (now  called  Chaigliano),  The  place  was  much  frequented  for  tlie  salu- 
brity of  its  waters. 

S1PYLU8,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  near  which  Livy  says  the  Romans  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  Antiochus. 

SiRAci,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  Seas. 

Smyrna,  a  city  of  Ionia  in  the  Hither  Asia,  which  laid  a  strong  claim  to  the 
birth  of  Homer.  The  name  of  Smyrna  still  remains  in  a  port  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

SoPHENE,  a  country  between  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Armenia;  now 
called  Zoph. 

SozA,  a  city  of  the  Dandarida. 

Spelunca,  a  small  town  near  Fofidi,  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 

Stachades,  five  islands,  now  called  the  Hieres,  on  the  coast  of  Provence. 

Stratonice,  a  town  of  Caria,  in  the  Hither  Asia,  so  called  after  Stratonice, 
the  wife  of  Antiochus. 

SuEVi,  rf  great  and  warlike  people  of  ancient  Germany,  who  occupieda  pro- 
digious tract  of  country.    See  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s,  S8.  and  note  (aj. 

Sun  I  CI,  a  people  removed  from  Germany  to  Gallia  Belgica.  According  to 
Cluverius,  they  inhabited  the  duchy  of  Ltmbwrg, 

SwiNDEN,  a  river  that  flows  on  the  confines  of  the  Dahm,  It  is  inentioned 
by  Tacitus  only.  Brotier  supposes  it  to  be  what  is  now  called  Herirud,  or  La 
Riviere  <r  Herat. 

Sybne,  a  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  towards  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  situate 
on  the  Nile.  It  lies  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  as  is  evident,  says  Pliny  the 
elder,  from  there  being  no  shadow  projected  at  noon  at  the  summer  solstice. 
It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  garrisoD  was 
stationed  there:  Juvenal  was  sent  to  command  there  by  Domitian,  who,  by 
conferring  that  unlooked  for  honour,  meant,  with  covered  malice,  to  punisli 
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the  poet  for  hit  reflecdon  on  P^m  the  comedimD,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a  &*- 
VDurite  at  conrt. 

SvnAcvf c,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  in  Sicily.  The  Romans  took  it  dvnag 
the  second  Panic  war»  on  which  occasion  the  great  Ardiiaedes  loat  his  life. 
It  is  now  destroyed,  and  no  remains  of  the  place  are  left.    Etimm  perien  rvnus. 

Syrl4«  a  country  of  the  Hither  Asia,  between  the  Mediterraaeaa  and  the 
Euphrates*  so  extensive  that  Pyestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  was  deemed  a  part 
of  Syria. 

Syktes,  the  deterii  ofB^hmiy  ?  also  two  dangerous  sandy  guUb  in  tiie  Medi- 
terranean, on  the  coast  of  Barbary :  one  called  Sfrtu  Mmgmm,  aaw  the  fhAfrf 
aUrti;  the  other  iSyrttfPcrvm  now  the  6ai/ •/ CsMsi. 

T. 

Tan  Ais,  the  Don,  a  very  large  river  in  Scytina,  dividing  Aria  from  Enrope. 
It  rises  in  Muscovy,  and  flowing  through  Cn'tn  Tarteyy,  runs  into  the  Alas 
Mttotis,  near  the  city  now  called  Azoff,  in  the  handa  of  the  IViiks. 

Taeektcm,  now  Tarento^  in  the  province  of  Ofmiila.  The  Lacedemoniana 
founded  a  colony  there,  and  thence  it  was  called  by  Horace,  Lteedammumm 
TttttntuMm 

Taeichjba,  a  town  of  Galilee.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Veapashnip 
who  sent  six  thousand  of  the  prisoneri  to  assist  in  cutting  a  passage  throagh 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Tarracxka,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  near  the  month  of  the  Ufitu,  m 
the  Campania  of  Rome.    Now  Terrmeinap  on  the  Tuscan  Sea. 

Tarraco,  the  capital  of  a  division  of  Spain,  called  by  the  Romana  Tmrrm^ 
nensit ;  now  Taragon,  a  port  town  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  die 
west  of  BaireloiMu    See  Hispavia. 

TARTAR17^  a  river  running  between  the  Po  and  the  Athcais  (the  Adi^J  from 
west  to  east,  into  the  Adriatic ;  now  Tmrtmro. 

Taunvs,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine }  now 
Mount  Htyrickt  over-^gainat  JIfeNtr. 

Tauranvitii,  a  people  who  occupied  a  district  of  Armndm  Mmjor,  not  fitr 
from  TiffrmnoeerUL 

Tauri,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Taan'ea  CUrmitenu,  on  the  Etunng.  The 
country  is  now  called  Crim  Tdttmry, 

Tavrixi»  a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa.  Their  capital  wasiadled^ 
after  Augustus  Caesar^  who  planted  a  colony  there*  AugmHrn  TMmrinarmm, 
The  modem  name  is  TWm,  tiie  capital  of  Piedmont 

TavrvSp  the  greatest  monntain  in  Asia,  extending  from  tiie  Indian  to  the 
^gean  Sea ;  said  to  be  fifty  miles  over,  and  fifteen  hundred  long.  Its  extre- 
mity to  the  north  is  called  Jmaat. 

TcLxttoXt  a  people  of  iEtolia  or  Acamania  in  Greece,  who  removed  to  Italy, 
and  settled  iu  the  isle  of  Capree. 

Tbmkos,  an  inland  town  of  iEolia,  in  the  Hither  Asia. 

Tbncteri,  a  people  of  Germany.    Sec  the  manners  of  the  Germans^  a.  52. 

Tenos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  • 

'  Termbb,  a  city  in  the  Hither  Spain  \  now  a  village  called  Tierwkm.  in  CastiHe. 

TERRActif  A,  a  city  of  the  Vid$ei  in  Latinm,  near  the  mouth  of  the  U/ent, 
on  the  Tuscan  Sea ;  now  called  Terrmnttf  in  the  territory  of  Rome. 
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Tbutoburgivm,  a  forest  in  €reniiany»  rendered  fomous  by  the  slaughter  of 
Vanif  and  his  legions.  It  began  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  and  extended  to 
Paderbom,  Osnabui|;«  and  Munster,  between  the  Etiu  and  the  Luppia, 

Thaijw  a  town  in  Humidia,  destroyed  in  the  war  of  Julius  Caesar  against 
Juba. 

TuJiBMf  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  Higher  Egypt,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile»  famous  for  its  hundred  gates.  Another  city  of  the  same  in  Boeotia^  in 
Greece,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Cadmusi  It  had  the  honour  of  producing 
two  illustrious  chieft,  Epaminondas  and  Pdopidas^  and  Pindar  the  celebrated 
poet.  Alexander  rased  it  to  the  ground ;  but  spared  the  house  and  family  of 
Pindar. 

Therm  as  otherwise  Therma,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  afterwards  called  Thei- 
taUmiea,  famous  for  two  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Theasalonians.  The  city 
stood  at  the  head  of  alarge  bay,  called  nemueitti^inia;  noyr  GolfodiSalonif^u 

Thessaly,  a  country  of  Greece,  formerly  a  great  part  of  Macedonia. 

Thragia,  an  extensive  region,  bounded  to  the  north  by  Mount  Hemus^  to 
the  south  by  the  i£gean  Sea,  and  by  the  Euxiue  and  Propontis  to  the  east.  Li 
the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  an  independent  kingdom,  but  afterwards  made  a 
Roman  province. 

Thubascum,  a  town  of  Mauritania  in  Africa. 

TuuRii,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  inhabiting  a  part  of  Lncania,  between  the 
rivers  Crathis  (now  Crate),  and  Sybaris  ^now  Siimnj. 

Tiber,  a  town  of  ancient  Latium,  situate  on  the  Anio,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Rome.  Here  Horace  had  his  villa,  and  it  was  the  frequent  retreat  of 
Augustus.    Now  TivolL 

TiciNUM,  a  town  of  Ituuhria,  situate  on  the  river  Ticinus,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Po;  now  Prnvia^  in  Milan. 

TiciNus,  a  river  of  Italy  falling  into  the  Po,  near  the  city  of  Ticinnm,  or 
Pa  via;  now  Teeino, 

TiGRANocERTA,  R  towu  of  Armenia  Migor,  built  by  Tigranesin  the  time  of 
the  Mithridatic  war.  The  river  Nicepkanu  washes  one  side  of  the  town.  Bro- 
tier  says,  it  is  now  called  Sert  or  Sered^ 

Tigris,  a  great  river  bounding  the  country  called  Mesopotamia  to  the  east, 
while  the  Euphrates  incloses  it  to  the  west  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  Ti- 
gris, in  its  rise  and  progress,  till  it  sinks  under  ground  near  Mount  Taurui^  and 
breaks  forth  again  with  a  rapid  current,  falling  at  last  into  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  divides  into  two  channels  at  Seleucia. 

Tmolvs,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  commended  for  its  vines,  its  safiron,  its  fra- 
grant shrubs,  and  the  fountain-head  of  the  Pactolus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus, 
that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  that  stood  near  the  mountain. 

ToLBiAcuM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica;  now  Zidpich,  or  ZuUk,  a  small  town 
in  the  duchy  of  Juliers. 

Tralles,  formerly  a  rich  and  populous  city  of  Lydia,  not  fiir  from  the  river 
^eander.    The  ruins  are  still  visible. 

Trapezvs,  now  Traptzoiid  or  Trebizond^  a  city  with  a  port  in  the  Lesser 
Asia,  on  the  Euxine. 

Treviri,  the  people  of  Treves ;  an  ancient  city  of  the  Lower  Germany,  on 
the  Moselle.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  and  became  the  most 
famous  city  of  Belgic  GauL  It  is  now  the  capital  of  an  electorate  of  the  same 
name. 
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Taiboci,  a  people  of  Belgica.  originally  Germans.  They  inhabited  AUuee, 
and  the  diocese  of  Stnubonry. 

Trimetvp,  an  bland  in  the  Adriatic ;  one  of  those  which  the  ancients  called 
luiulm  Diomedett :  it  still  retains  the  name  of  TremiH.  It  lies  near  the  coast 
of  the  CtKpiUmate^  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  Golf  of  Venice. 

TuaoBAifTcs,  a  people  of  Britain,  who  inhabited  Middlesex  and  Euex. 

Tub  ANTES,  an  ancient  people  of  Germany,  about  WestphmluL 

TuvGRi,  a  people  of  Belgia.  Their  city,  according  to  Caesar,  Atwmai ;  no^ 
Tongeren^  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege. 

TuRONii,  a  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  inhabiting  the  east  tide  of  the  LigertM 
(now  the  Loire).    Hence  the  modern  name  of  Toun. 

TuBcuLUM,  a  town  of  Latium,to  the  north  of  AHm^  about  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.  It  gave  the  name  of  TueeuUnum  to  Cicero's  villa,  where  that  great 
orator  wrote  his  Tusculan  Questions. 

TvRVs,  an  ancient  city  of  Ph<enicia,  situate  on  an  island  so  near  the  conti- 
nent, that  Alexander  the  Great  formed  it  into  a  peninsula,  by  the  mole  or  causey 
which  he  threw  up  during  the  siege.    $€e  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  s.  7. 

u. 

Ubiah  ALtAR,  an  altar  erected  by  the  Ubii,  on  their  removal  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Rhine^  in  honour  of  Augustus;  but  whether  this  was  at  a  dififcrent 
place,  or  the  town  of  the  Ubii,  is  not  known. 

Ubii*  a  people  originally  of  Germany,  but  transplanted  by  Augustas  to  the 
west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  tlie  ronduct  of  Agrippa,  Their  capital  was  then 
for  a  long  time  called  Oppidum  Ubiortam,  and,  at  last,  changed  by  the  empress 
Agrippina  to  Cohnia  Ayippinetuis ;  now  Celopie,  the  capital  of  the  electorate 
of  that  name. 

Umbria,  a  division  of  Italy,  to  the  south-east  of  Etruria,  bet^-^cen  the  Adria- 
tic and  the  Nar. 

Unsibois,  a  river  of  Germany^  running  into  the  sea,  near  Groningen ;  nnw 
the  Hunting, 

'     Urbinum,  now  Urhino,  a  city  for  ever  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Ra- 
^aelt  the  celebrated  painter. 

Usipii*  or  UsiPETE^  a  people  of  Germany,  who,  after  their  expulsion  by  the 
Catti,  settled  near  Paderborn,    See  Manners  of  the  Germany  s«  9^  and  note 

UsPE,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Siruei;  now  destroyed. 


Vaua,  a  town  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  island  of  BataTia, 

Vahaus,  a  branch  uf  the  Rhine ;  now  the  Waal,  See  Manners  <^  the  Qer* 
mans,  s.  89.  and  note  (a). 

Vakoiohes,  originally  inhabitants  of  Germany,  but  afterwards  settled  is 
Gaul ;  now  the  diocese  of  Wormt. 

Vascosies,  a  people  who  inhabited  near  the  Pyrenees^  occupying  lands  both 
in  Spain  and  Gaul. 

Velabri/m,  a  place  at  Rome,  between  Mount  Arentine  and  Mount  Palatine* 
generally  under  water,  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber.  Propertias  deacribca 
it  elegantly,  lib.  iv.  eleg.  x. 

Qua  Velabra  sho  itagnabant  flwmine,  quaqne 
NmUa  per  urhmtut  velefiftkeit  mqueu^ 
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Velinvb,  a  lake  m  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 

Vencti,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  who  inhabited  what  is  now  caUed  Vannes, 
}n  the  south  of  Britanny,  and  also  a  considerable  tract  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  extending  from  the  Po  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouth  of  the  ItUr. 

Vercbllje,  now  Vercelli  in  Piedmont. 

Verona,  now  Verona,  in  the  temtory  of  Venice,  on  the  Adige. 

Vesontium,  the  capital  of  the  Sequani;  now  Besancon^  the  chief  city  of 
pHrffundy. 

Vetera,  i.  e.  Vetera  Castra.  The  Old  Camp,  which  was  a  fortified  station 
for  the  legions;  now  Santen:  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves^not  far  from  the  Rhine. 

Via  Salaria,  a  road  leading  from  the  salt-works  at  Ostia  to  the  country  of 
the  Sabines. 

ViADRUB,  now  the  Oder,  ninning  through  SiUsia,  Brandenburg,  Pamerania, 
pn&  discharging  itself  into  the  Baltic. 

VicBTiA,  now  Vicenza,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Venice. 

ViEHirjE,  a  city  of  Narbonese  Gaul:  now  Vienne,  io  Dauphine, 

ViNDKLici,  a  people  inhabiting  the  country  of  Vindelida,  near  the  Danube, 
virith  the  Rhaeti  to  the  south  \  now  part  of  Bavmia  and  SuaHa. 

ViNDONisBA,  near  Windiseh,  in  the  canton,  of  Bern,  in  Swisserland. 

VisuRois,  a  river  of  Germany,  made  famous  by  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and 
liis  legions;  now  the  Weser,  running  north  between  Westphalia  and  Lower 
fSaxony,  intp  the  German  Sea. 

VocETivs  Mors,  a  moifntain  of  the  Helvetii,  thought  to  be  tha  roughest  part 
pf  Mount  JurOf  to  which  the  Helvetii  fled  when  defeated  by  CsBcina.  See 
Hist  L  s.  67. 

VoLBci,  a  powerful  p^ple  of  ancient  Latinm,  extending  from  Aniiumf  their 
capital,  to  the  Upper  Liris,  and  the  confines  of  Cmmpania. 

VuLBiNii,  or  VoLsiRii,  R  City  of  Etruria,  the  native  phice  of  Sejanus;  now 
PoUenop  or  BolsetMo,    ^ 

z. 

Zeugma,  a  town  on  the  EupkrtUeSf  famous  for  a  bridge  over  the  river.  See 
jpiiny,  lib.  v.  s.  94. 


THE  END* 
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